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rest,  they  thanked  the  all-gracious 
Thor  that  he  had  died  *  ge-wintrud  * 
well-wintered,  or,  as  wo  should  say, 
'  full  of  years.* 

In  the  march  of  ages  we  have 
dropped  many  of  the  rougher  cha- 
racteristics of  that  elder  race;  but 
wo  still  retain  ouough  of  their  tem- 
perament to  remember  our  winters 
fur  more  vividly  than  our  summers. 
Not  only  in  the  almanacs,  but  in 
our  own  minds  also,  our  years  are 
bounded  at  each  end  by  snows,  and 
extend  from  frost  to  frost.  Who  is 
there  that  looks  back  upon  his  boy- 
hood to  remember  any  of  its  terrible 
lieats  and  droughts,  or  to  forget 
its  wonderful  ice  and  drifts?  But 
with  all  of  us  probably  tliere  is 
some  one  winter  of  our  lives  that 
stands  out  more  distinctly  than  the 
rest  of  those  which  are  gone :  some 
one  which  we  remember  above  all 
others  for  its  peculiar  keenness  or 
for  the  circumstances  which  im- 
pressed that  keenness  on  us.  For 
even  the  mildest  winter  would  bo 
remembered  as  cruelly  keen  by  any 
poor  sheep  which  might  be  shorn 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  winter  which  Amos  Wynne 
had  most  cause  to  remember  was 
perhaps  not  more  severe  than  many 
others  which  he  had  weathered,  or 
which  have  followed  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  readings  of  the 
thermometer  which  hung  beside 
his  door,  and  which  he  tapped  at 
night  and  morning,  were  above  or 
below  the  average ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
necessary  that  I  should  consult  the 
records  of  the  meteorological  de- 
partment to  ascertain  that  doubtful 
point  Suffice  it  that  it  was  a 
winter  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago : 
— the  winter  of  1 846-7.  Who  Amos 
Wynne  was,  and  what  especial  rea- 
son he  and  others  had  to  remember 
this  winter  before  all  others,  is  the 
story  which  I  have  to  tell. 

He  was  simply  a  tenant  farmer, 
cultivating  so  much  as  was  cul- 
tivable of  some  five  hundred  acres 
which  his  father  had  farmed  before 
him,  and  his  grandfather  before  his 
father.  If  it  had  been  a  first-rate 
farm  it  would  hardly  have  required 
three  generations  of  diggers  and 
del  vers  to  work  at  it  without  gain- 
ing enough  to  leave  it  and  go  to 


something  better  than  tenant  farm- 
ing. Men  get  attached,  however, 
to  a  poor  place  as  well  as  to  a  fat 
one,  and  seem  sometimes  to  cling 
to  it  out  of  sheer  pity  for  the  poor 
place  itself.  Such,  indeed,  one 
might  have  thought,  had  been  the 
feeling  of  the  Wynnes  for  this  farm 
of  theirs.  It  was  poor  hungry  land, 
made  up  of  bleak  hill -sides,  where 
a  few  melancholy  sheep  with  dif- 
ficulty found  herbage  enough  to 
live  upon,  and  the  rest  of  it,  called 
arable  it  is  true,  but  hardly  so  in 
fact ;  the  only  crop  that  was  inva- 
riably abundant  being  the  annual 
crop  of  stones — an  incommodity  at 
no  price  marketable  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the 
Arkull  Farm  belonged  to  the 
Wynnes,  and  the  Wynnes  belonged 
to  the  Arkull  Farm,  and  would  have 
deemed  it  almost  an  inversion  of 
the  order  of  Providence  had  they 
been  put  asunder.  Nor  was  it  the 
Wynnes  alone  who  thus  identified 
themselves  with  the  land  they  tilled. 
The  great  Rudyard  family,  whose 
freehold  it  was,  and  who  held  the 
fee  of  many  thousands  of  acras  more 
in  the  hills  and  valleys  round  alx)ut, 
had  themselves  come  to  regard  the 
Wynnes  as  having  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  farm,  and  on  recent 
occasions,  when  new  plans  had  had 
to  be  prepared  of  their  properties, 
this  was  called  oftcner  by  the  name 
of  '  Wynne's  Farm  *  than  by  its  old 
title  of  the  '  Arkull  Farm.' 

The  first  Wynne  had  lx?gun  life 
as  a  farm  labourer,  had  gone  on  to 
this  farm  with  borrowed  money, 
and  thought  himself  fortunate,  after 
twenty  years  of  occupancy,  that  he 
had  cleared  oflf  his  debts,  and,  when 
death  came,  could  leave  his  farm- 
stock  and  implements  to  Lis  son 
without  encumbrance.  Wynne  the 
second,  in  his  turn,  had  brought  up 
a  large  family  honestly  and  re- 
spectably ;  had  put  one  boy  to  this 
business  and  another  to  that ;  had 
seen  his  daughters  comfortably 
married;  but  had  had  at  last  to 
leave  his  eldest  son  to  begin  the 
world  as  barely  as  he  himself  had 
begun  it.  He  was  a  sober,  God- 
fearing man— this  second  Wynne— 
of  something  of  the  Puritan  turn  of 
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xm^  and  bad  christened  the  boy 
AmoSy  litaiing  the  prospect  of  bis 
life  to  that  of  ue  shepherd  prophet 
of  Tekoa,  and  hoping  that  he  too, 
like  him,  wonld  grow  up  in  the  love 
and  fear  of  God«  which  indeed  Amos 
liaddone. 

He  had  grown  np  steady  and  in- 
dnstrioos;  had  married  a  good  wife, 
ihoagh  a  poor  one ;  after  his  father's 
death  he  had  managed  the  farm 
prudently;  and,  being  a  man  of 
oondderable  natural  shrewdness, 
had  actually  saved  money  and  was 
looking  forward  to  establishing  his 
children  in  life  a  little  more  advan- 
tageously than  he  and  his  brothers 
bd  had  to  start.  But  unhappily 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  I>een 
oat  in  the  disastrous  '45  of  this 
oentmy.  Intoxicated  with  the  pros- 
pect of  doubling  in  a  year  or  two 
the  savings  of  twenty  vears,  his 
head  had  been  turned  along  with 
many  a  wiser  head.  He  had  let 
the  glozing  tongue  of  a  neighbour 
persuade  him  to  buy  railway  shares 
at  a  great  premium,  he  had  seen 
them  go  up  to  a  greater  premium, 
and  had  waited  for  a  greater  still. 
Then  when  the  crash  came  he  had 
heen  one  of  those  who  were  caught 
and  had  lost  actually  all  his  savings. 
Just  now,  too,  a  new  misfortune 
had  befallen  him  which  he  would 
have  thought  little  of  a  year  ago, 
but  which  w$s  grievous  to  him  in 
his  straitened  circumstances.  The 
murrain  had  been  amongst  his  cattle 
and  taken  six  of  the  finest  beasts. 
As  he  walked  in  his  rick-yard, 
therefore,  he  reckoned  up  for  the 
twentieth  time  the  probable,  possi- 
ble, and  I  doubt  also  impossible 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those  ricks, 
and  thought  sadly  of  the  small 
surplus  that  would  be  left  him  after 
payment  of  his  rent  at  Lady  Day. 
'  Truly,'  he  said  to  himself,  *  I  have 
not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  their  bread;  but 
it  is  hard  tl^t  so  much  of  my  store 
of  bread  should  have  beeil  taken  as 
to  leave  me  hardly  a  spare  loaf. 
Perhaps,  however,'  he  thought, 
'  perhaps  I  have  no  part  in  the  text 
or  the  promise.  What  right  have  I 
to  class  myself  with  the  righteous?' 
and  his  mind  went  off  to  grave 
questions  of  acceptance  and  repro- 


bation,  into  which  I  do  not  follow 
him. 

It  was  hardly  likely  that  either 
his  walk  or  his  thon^hts  would  be 
interrupted  by  the  inroad  of  any 
stranger,  for  few  strangers  passed 
that  way.  The  farm  lay  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  Nestled  amongst  and 
shut  in  on  three  sides  by  its  own 
minor  hills,  it  was  shadowed  on  the 
fourth  at  no  great  distance  by  the 
mighty  Wrekin,  idol  of  all  Salopians. 
The  only  road  that  came  near 
Wynne's  house  was  a  parish-xoad, 
but  little  used,  that  connected  Cas- 
tle Craven  primarily  with  Budyard, 
and  thence  led  away  by  the  high- 
ways to  Shrewsbury,  Wellington, 
and  the  outer  world  in  general. 
In  winter,  whenever  the  snows  lay 
heavy  on  these  hills,  it  was  no  im- 
common  thing  for  this  by-road  to 
be  impassable,  or,  at  any  rate,  pass- 
able only  at  a  greater  expenditure  of 
toil  and  commrt  than  most  people 
cared  to  give,  so  that  at  such  times 
the  Arkull  Farm  was  almost  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  this  very  isolation  had 
helped  them  in  their  determination 
to  keep  up  from  year  to  year  their 
family  gatherings.  At  any  rate, 
though  two  of  the  sons  had  been 
from  home  for  many  years  and  lived 
in  distant  parts  of  the  countiy, 
they  had  never  tailed  to  visit  the 
old  home  once  a  year,  and  rejoin 
the  one  brother  and  two  sisters  who 
had  never  forsaken  it.  The  time 
they  generally  chose  for  their  visit 
was  the  week  that  begins  with 
Christmas  and  ends  with  the  new 
year.  And  it  was  this  week  which 
was  now  fast  passing  away,  for  the 
Christmas  was  past  and  the  old 
year  had  arrived  at  its  last  day  save 
one.  Beyond  his  own  family,  and 
for  a  year  or  two  past,  perchance  a 
suitor  to  one  of  his  daughters  (for 
the  girls  were  !a&i  growing  up  to 
wonianhood),  Amos  Wynne  had 
rarely  a  guest  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  though  hospitably  enough 
inclined,  it  is  quite  true  that  he 
never  wished  for  any.  This  year, 
however,  he  was  destined  to  have 
one. 

Winding  down  from  the  hill-fields 
behind  the  house,  a  public  footpath 
led  right  through  the  rickyard  and 
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tho  cattlo  yard  away  pn^t  tlio  back 
door  iio\Mi  to  the  roa.l.  An- 1  this 
footpiith  was  one  of  Amos  Wviiiio'a 
grievances.  It  was  of  h'ttlo  T>al 
convenieiico  to  any  pulcsirian,  but 
to  him  it  was  a  s{  lions  nuisuiire — 
an  ofreiice  in  itself  anti  Uu'  cause  of 
oflence  iu  othirs,  tlii^  daily  and 
nightly  occusi(ju  of  pitf.>  Wluiz  left 
oj)en  and  cattle  stiayivi/,  a^  well  as 
a  standin;^' pretixt  for  tii'j  I()i*(i^:jg 
of  pusjticious  characters.  Lilt.ng 
hi.s  head  now  as  ho  ttirc;ni,d  his 
way  slowly  amnng.^t  liis  .stacks,  he 
saw  standing  before  him  one  wliom 
ho  at  oncxj  put  down  a-^  belon'-ing 
to  tho  class  of  '  snspiciimH  cha- 
racters/ Ho  was  on  the  footpith  it 
is  true,  and  so  con'd  not  be  orured 
ofT.  Nor  in  any  ciu-e  did  lie  look  at 
all  a  likely  fellow  to  take  much 
notice  of  any  order  which  might 
happen  to  l)e  disagreeable  to  liim. 
A  Btout,  btrongly-built  man  of  suiue 
sixty  or  tliereabout*?,  lie  had  the 
tnie  vagabond  air  and  carriaire, 
with  the  evidently  exuberant  health 
and  activity  which  are  so  often  de- 
nied to  people  who  are  not  of  the 
vagat)ond  family.  He  was  clean 
though,  and  seemed  to  take  some 
care  of  his  plentiful  grey  beard  and 
whiskers,  which  contriisted  well  with 
his  darkly  -  bronzed  skin  —  a  skin 
that  had  got  its  colouring  plainly 
not  under  Engh'sh  suns.  He  wore 
a  coat  which  did  not  secern  to  have 
ever  had  mnch  warmth  in  it,  and 
was  now  clearly  the  w(»r'^e  for  wear. 
He  carried  a  stout  s^{iff,  the  com- 
panion of  many  wanderings.  It 
was  freezing  hard,  but  he  was  evi- 
dently in  a  glow  of  heat  from  hard 
walking.  He  looked,  in  short,  by 
no  means  a  suitable  man  for  picking 
a  quarrel  with,  for  begging  from, 
for  borrowing  from,  or  for  lending 
to,  but  probably  the  suitablest  man 
you  would  find  in  a  day's  journey 
for  leaving  alone. 

Leaving  alone  it  seemed  clear^ 
however,  was  precisely  tho  treat- 
ment which  the  stranger  did  not 
desire.  He  came  up  to  the  farmer 
and  addressed  him,  speaking  with 
much  gesticulation  and  flourishing 
his  staff  to  such  an  extent  that 
Amos  involuntarily  raised  his  hands 
to  protect  his  ears.  He  had  a 
marked  impediment  in  his  speech. 


spoke  with  a  strong  foreign  accent, 
and  was  evidently  quite  ignorant  of 
liis  locality.  Conversation,  there- 
fore,  was  by  no  means  easy.  Amos 
gathered  at  last  that  he  wante<i  to 
be  iliivcted  on  his  way  to  Kudyard 
and  to  Ix^  told  the  distance.  The 
Way  was  straight  enough,  the  dis- 
til nco  AViis  six  miles,  and  as  it  was 
t^hvaily  ^'rowing  dark  and  not  over 
;  'i.i.i  iDJid,  he  recommended  him  to 
k)^e  as  little  time  as  possible.  The 
])Oor  man  unft^rtuiiately  had  stum- 
b!(^l,  only  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
b;i(!k,  and  sprained  his  ankle;  so 
be  I  ore  going  on  he  sat  down  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  ricks,  pulled  off 
his  lioot  and  stocking  to  look  at 
and  rub  the  sprain;  and  having 
done  so,  found  all  his  efforts  to  get 
on  his  boot  and  walk  again  fruit- 
kss.  Certainly  Amos  Wynne  had 
to  confess  that  ho  tried  his  best  to 
walk  and  go  alx)ut  his  business, 
spite  of  tlie  evident  torture  it  was 
to  liim.  It  was  plain,  indeed,  that 
be  was  as  unwilling  to  ask  a  night's 
lod^ring  as  Amos  was  to  offer  it. 
Tho  request  had  to  l">e  made  at  last, 
liowever,  and  could  be  no  less  than 
granted.  Leading  the  way  into  liis 
bouse,  tho  stranger  followed  him. 
Tho  rethiements  of  drawing-room 
and  dining-room  were  unknown  in 
Amos  Wynne's  simple  homestead. 
Tliero  was  a  largo  kitchen,  well 
hung  with  bacon,  wdiere  the  ser- 
vants were  sitting  at  their  evening 
nual.  And  there  was  a  parlour  or 
'  house-room,'  where  the  rest  of  the 
family  spent  their  leisure  hours. 
'  Come  in  and  sit  down,*  said  Amos, 
leading  him  into  the  kitchen  at  the 
back  door,  and  at  once  going  for- 
ward himself  to  tell  his  wife  in  the 
other  room  of  tho  unexpected  guest. 
Tlie  stranger  followed  close  upon 
his  heels,  entered  tliis  other  room 
with  him,  carrying  the  impracti- 
cable lx)ot  in  one  hand,  and  limping 
painfully.  It  was  evident  he  had 
not  understood  his  invitation  to  be 
to  sit  with  the  servants,  £uid  though 
a  little  taken  aback,  as  Amos  was, 
there  was  something  in  the  man's 
graceful  bow,  and  in  the  quiet  self- 
possession  with  which  he  saluted 
all  in  the  room,  that  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  a  servants'  kitchen  not 
being  perhaps  his  proper  place,  at 
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Ms  having  perhaps  looked  on  better 
days,  and  eyen  eat  at  good  men's 
feasts  as  host  instead  of  guest 
'Would  yon,  madam,  give  me  a 
BDpper?'  he  asked,  seating  himself 
on  one  of  the  vacant  chairs  by  the 
fire,  and  taking  a  child  on  his  knee 
as  if  he  had  known  the  £EuniIy  all 
his  life. 

By-and-by  Amos  came  and  sat  by 
Mm,  and  soon  fonnd  that,  spite  of 
his  stammering  impediment  and  his 
foreign  manner,  the  man  spoke,  as 
Amos  said  qnietly  to  his  wife,  quite 
98  sensibly  as  if  he  were  an  English- 
man. Tea  was  brought  in,  and  he 
drew  np  to  table  and  evidently  en- 
joyed his  meal — ^not  omitting  to  be 
80  attentiye  to  the  two  daughters  as 
to  win  the  good  opinion  of  those 
young  ladies^  and  make  their 
brothers,  and  young  Dennis,  the 
&voured  lover  of  one  of  them,  a 
little  sensible  of  their  own  remiss- 
ness. Then,  as  the  evening  wore  on, 
Amos  natumlly  wanted  his  pipe,  and 
asked  his  guest  to  join  him.  Where- 
upon out  came  from  the  stranger's 
pocket  the  blackest  and  best  of 
meerschaums,  and  a  pouch  of  to** 
baoco,  which  Amos  was  forced  to 
confess  was  the  finest  of  anything 
he  had  ever  smoked  in  his  life.  And 
as  smoking  by  the  fire  is  of  itself 
diy  work,  in  due  time  the  little 
black  bottle  of  whiskey  was  pro- 
duced, and  two  modest  tumblers 
were  mixed,  and  Amos  actually 
fonnd  that  he  was  admitting  this 
fltraoger,  whose  name  he  did  not 
know,  into  a  great  deal  of  his  confi- 
dence. It  hardly  occuired  to  him 
that  he  was  being  questioned  at  all ; 
but  little  by  little  he  had  told  him 
whose  f&rm  this  was,  how  old  Sir 
Evelyn  Budyard  had  died  a  month 
ago,  and  the  new  heir  was  a  cousin 
who  had  lived  abroad  all  his  life  and 
never  even  seen  the  vast  estates 
which  had  now  fallen  to  him  by  the 
death  of  a  childless  old  man ;  how 
desolate  the  old  Hall  at  Budyard 
had  been  this  Christmas  time;  and 
how  the  poor  had  missed  their  an- 
nual coals  and  good  cheer.  Then, 
with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  he  had 
hinted  at  his  own  losses,  at  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  in  making  both  ends 
meet,  at  tiie  determination  he  had 
come  to  that  he  would,  the  very 


next  renlrday,  np  and  speak  boldly 
to  old  Sir  Evelyn,  and  ask  him  for  a 
reduction  of  his  rent ;  and  how,  now 
the  old  landlord  was  dead,  he  felt  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  ask  a  favour 
from  a  new  one  yet  a  while,  and  he 
would  have  to  struggle  on.  To  all 
of  which  the  stranger  listened  care- 
fully, speaking  words  of  cheer  now 
and  then,  as  one  who  had  himself 
known  trouble. 

But  the  younger  people  were  in- 
clined to  merrier  ways  of  spending 
the  evening.  There  was  a  game  of 
speculation,  in  which  both  host  and 
guest  had  to  join:  and  the  way  in 
which  the  stranger  ventured  his 
countera  won  him  unreserved  ap- 
plause. It  ia  true  they  cost  nothing, 
being  served  out  gratis  to  begin 
with,  and  thrown  into  a  common 
purse  at  the  end.  But  when  only 
eight  were  playing  at  a  penny  a- 
piece  (the  red  ones  were  pennies),  it 
really  did  seem  bold  play  to  give 
sixpence  for  a  knave,  as  he  did  time 
after  time.  Give  what  he  would, 
though,  the  luck  seemed  to  be  all 
his  own,  and  the  game  only  ended 
when  he  had  got  all  the  counters  on 
his  own  heap. 

After  that  there  must  needs  be  a 
dance,  scanty  though  the  space  for 
dancing  was.  Harry  Dennis  had 
brought  his  violin,  and  was  in  great 
perplexity  about  it  He  was  the 
only  one  who  could  play  upon  it, 
and  it  was  clear  he  could  not  dance 
too;  so  Bertha  had  to  dance  with 
her  brother,  to  the  satis&ction  of 
nobody. 

'  Let  me  try  it,'  said  the  strange 
guest ;  and  then,  shade  of  Paganini  I 
how  he  did  fiddle !  ITie  twinkle  of 
his  elbow,  and  the  fiash  of  his  fiddle- 
stick were  nothing  short  of  mar- 
vellous. There  was  not  a  dance, 
new  or  old,  but  ho  knew  the  measure 
of  it ;  and  you  could  see  by  the  in- 
voluntary motion  of  his  knees,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  his  sprained 
ankle,  his  sixty  years  would  not  have 
kept  him  from  standing  up  with  the 
youngest. 

At  last  came  the  hour  for  retiring 
— and  that,  too,  no  late  hour,  for 
the  servants  had  to  be  up  betimes. 
In  they  came,  mennservants  and 
maid-servants,  and  took  their  chairs 
round  the  room  with  the  rest  of  the 
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family.  The  big  family-biblo  was 
opened;  and  Amos,  all  periousness 
and  gravity,  laying  aside  the  even- 
ing's mirth,  read  out  the  sacred 
message.  It  happened  that  he  had 
come  that  evening  to  the  parable  of 
the  wise  and  foolish  virgins,  and  to 
that  final  judgment  where  the  great 
King  blesses  them  who  have  fed  the 
hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and  re- 
ceived the  stranger,  inasmuch  a«  by 
so  doing  they  ^have  done  it  unto 
Him. 

CILVPTER  n. 

'BACKIJED  AND  TOTJGU/ 

A  night's  rest  did  the  sprained 
ankle  a  world  of  good.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  stranger  was  up  and 
prepared  to  leave.  But  as  the 
Wynnes  were  early  risers  too,  and 
already  about  to  sit  down  to 
break&t,  and  as  ho  had  made  him- 
self quite  popular  the  night  l^efore, 
ho  was  urged  to  stay — and,  with 
slight  urging,  stayed.  After  break- 
fast, too,  instead  of  going  on  hig 
way  at  once  to  Rudyard,  he,  like  a 
man  accustomed  to  have  no  plans, 
or  to  change  them  from  hour  to 
hour,  took  all  at  once  the  bold  re- 
solve to  walk  off  the  stiffness  of  his 
ankle  by  no  less  an  undertaking  than 
the  ascent  of  the  Wrekin.  It  lay 
full  in  sight  from  the  window ;  and 
to  him,  whoso  eyes— and  feet  too, 
indeed— had  often  rested  on  the 
peaks  of  Switzerland,  it  looked  a 
modest  hillock  enough.  And  what 
were  its  two  or  three  patches  of  snow 
compared  with  the  eternal  glaciers  ? 
Till  now  ho  had  never  seen  this 
much-talked-of  Wrekin.  It  was  all 
one  to  him  whether  he  reached 
Budyard  at  night  or  earlier.  No 
one  expected  him,  he  said,  rather 
wearily,  or  would  give  him  as  kind 
a  welcome  as  he  had  found  last 
night :  he  would  be  as  well  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  Wrekin,  as 
anywhere  else;  so  np  the  Wrekin 
he  would  go,  lame  or  not  lame. 

Then  two  of  the  young  men — 
Gregory  Wynne  and  Harry  Dennis — 
somewhat  ashamed,  it  may  be,  of 
having  spoken  of  the  ascent  of  the 
Shropshire  hill  this  winter's  morn- 
ing as  an  immense  undertaking  to 
an  old  man  who  made  bo  hght  of  it, 


paid  that  they  too  would  go ;  and  off 
the  three  started  on  ^ their  walk. 
Near  as  it  had  seemed,  it  was  close 
upon  two  hours— the  paths  being 
Rlipi)ery— before  they  reached  the 
top  and  sat  down,  upon  the  little 
mound  that  marks  the  summit,  to 
onjoy  the  reward  of  their  labours. 

Any  day,  when  the  reader's  oppor- 
tunity combines  with  his  inclination, 
he  may  pee  that  fair  scene  as  they 
saw  it.  The  plains  still  lie  shadowed 
by  the  hills ;  and  tlie  hills  still  keep 
their  everlasting  watch  over  the 
plains,  to-day  as  then,  and  then  as 
centuries  before.  The  Wrekin  looks 
down  on  Uriconium,  as  it  did  when 
the  Roman  colony  ate  there,  and 
drank,  married  and  gave  in  mar- 
riage, as  became  the  lords  of  a  con- 
quered race.  Caradoc  still  rears  his 
bold  head,  as  proudly  as  when  the 
fires  of  Caractacus  blazed  along 
his  ridge.  Shrewsbury  battle-field 
smiles  in  the  sun  as  brightly  eus  it 
smiled  when  Falstaff,  the  valiant, 
fought  npon  it  for  that  long  hour  by 
Shrewsbury  clock.  The  waters  of 
the  Severn  still  gleam,  flashing,  and 
winding  their  sinuous  way  down 
the  lovely  valley,  which  bears  the 
abrasions  of  long-melted  icebergs, 
and  is  worn  with  the  action  of  dried- 
up  seas.  All  these  remain,  and  will 
remain.  It  is  but  the  human  acces- 
sories that  change  from  day  to 
day. 

On  that  day  such  accessories  were 
of  the  fewest.  Indeed,  for  a  while 
the  three  pedestrians  thought  them- 
selves alone  on  the  hill.  Not  an- 
other human  being  was  there  to  be 
seen.  For  surely  that  dirty  little 
heap  of  animated  rags,  that  moved 
from  time  to  time  in  and  ont  of 
sight  amongst  the  bushes,  and  be- 
hind the  rocks,  could  hardly  be  a 
human  being.  Nor  did  they  quite 
satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  one, 
till  Gregory  Wynne,  following  it  up, 
brought  it  out  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  revealed  it  as  a  boy. 

He  was  a  little  imp  of  barely  three 
feet  high.  Upon  his  head  he  wore 
the  remains  of  what  had  once  been 
a  cap,  but  now  more  nearly  re- 
sembled a  coronet,  there  being  bat 
little  of  it  .left  save  the  rim.  His 
hair  stood  up  through  the  middle  of 
it,  not  unlike  a  bnnch  of  shabby 
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piBixie0.  l>e  aaiAlgamftiad  gar- 
men^  wfaich  did  what  it  could  to* 
imdB  oovering  tbe  upper  half  of  Ida 
body,  had  ooce  been  in  two  pieceB— 
jacket  and  wiMstooat.  It  had,  at 
some  adTanoed  period  of  its  history, 
been  loade  into  one.  But  how  many 
pieoea  it  woold  have  bean  in  now, 
if  iocantioualy  taJken  off,  it  would 
haye  been  hud  to  say.  There  was 
a  greater  proportion  of  leg  visiblo 
tiuuDi  ^ould  haye  been  reckoned 
dfiOGTOua  e^en  by  a  Highlander.  In* 
deed,  had  it  not  been  for  two  or 
three  piecaa  of  string  judiciously 
tied  ti^t  round  each  log,  above  and 
below  the  knee,  the  trousers  and 
their  weafer  muat  have  altogether 
Pfttted  company.  His  boots  showed 
a  novel  principle  of  construction— 
<ff  at  any  late  of  adaptation — which 
might  commend  them  to  the  notice 
ef  the  father  of  a  £unily  of  growing 
h^  The  aoles  and  upper  leathers 
having  long  parted  company,  the 
way  of  gettmg  into  them  appeared 
to  be,  firat,  to  place  the  foot  firmly 
on  the^  fiolety  then  put  the  upper 
laiither  (which  was  open  at  the  side) 
oiw  it,  and  tie  the  two  together 
witii  a  atont  pece  of  string.  The 
man  obv^HB  objections  to  this 
Uaiaos^  for  winter  wear,  naturally 
SQggiBst  themselves,  in  the  exposure 
of  the  toes  at  oqe  end  of  the  struc* 
t^re;,  and  the  heel  at  the  other.  At 
any  rate,  by  a  copious  use  of  string, 
#vidaxtly  a  primary  article  in  his 
toilette,  this  small  creature  did  en- 
title itself  to  be  considered  a  clothed 
hnman  being. 

'What's  your  name?'  asked  the 
elder  stian^er. 

'Jack  Bichardson;  but  at  the 
hladcsmith's  shop  they  call  me 
"Ragged  and  Tough."  Whafs 
yours  ?'  replied  the  boy. 

'Mine,'  said  the  old  man,  'is 
Peter.    How  old  are  you  ?' 

'Eight  last  Michaelmas.  What 
else  besides  Peter  ?  and  how  old  are 
you?' 

'Peter  Lameleg;  sixty-two/  said 
the  old  noan.  '  What  do  you  do  for 
a  living?' 

'  Thnd  the  needle  on  fine  days, 
and  stand  on  my  head  in  a  pail  of 
water  on  wet  days ;  or  stand  on  my 
head  in  a  pint  pot,  or  run  wheels  in 
tbe  streets.    What  do  you  do  ?' 


'Many  things  abont  as  usefuL 
How  do  you  thread  the  needle  ?' 

'  Show  you  for  a  penny.' 

Mr.  Lameleg  did  not  happen  to 
have  a  penny ;  but  young  Wynne, 
always  curious  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  furnished  the  necessary 
coin.    The  urchin  led  the  way  ra- 

Sidly  round  a  rather  precipitous 
escendii^  path,  and  brought  them 
to  a  natural  chasm,  where  the  rocks 
have  been  torn  asunder  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature.  It  is  known 
as  '  The  Needle's  £ye,'  and  a  beau- 
tiful legend  tells  that  the  rocks 
were  thus  rent  at  the  time  of  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  Crucifixion 
pf  the  Lord.  Most  visitors  to  the 
Wrekin  probably  know  it  now, 
imd  are  awaie  that,  through  this 
cleft,  there  is  tolerable  space  for  a 
spare  man  to  squeeze  hiuaself,  but 
that  it  is  a  very  tight  fit  for  a  stout 
man,  and  affords  a  b^  no  means  de- 
corous passage  for  a  lady  in  the 
iashion  of  the  day.  Once  through, 
the  wanderer  finds  there  is  a  narrow 
path,  along  which  he  can  find  his 
way  to  other  of  the  local  curiosities. 
'  ICagged  and  Tough '  was  through 
in  a  twinkling,  young  Wyime  and 
Harry  Dermis  passed  after  him 
easily.  Mr.  Lameleg  got  through 
also,  though  with  more  difficult. 
Then  the  small  leader  led  them  to 
what  he  called  the  Cuckoo's  Cnp-^ 
one  of  those  curious  little  excavations 
on  the  summit  of  a  peak,  which  are 
found  in  similar  positi<ms  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  have 
long  puzzled  the  brains  of  archae- 
ologists. 

Tliere,  sitting  round  the  Cuckoo's 
Cop,  the  examination  of  'Bagged 
and  Tough '  was  resumed. 

Harry  Dennis  was  smoking, — we 
are  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it,  so 
early  in  the  monung,  but  it  was  an 
exceptional  case  with  him.  Said  the 
youngster.  Til  give  you  a  penny 
for  your  cigar.' 

Harry  explained  that  it  had  cost 
him  threepence,  so  he  could  not 
part  with  it  at  that  rate.  Moreover, 
he  had  not  got  another. 

'  I'll  give  you  threepence  for  it,' 
said  the  child,  producing  the  money 
But  it  appearing  that  business  could 
not  be  transacted  at  that  or  any  other 
rate,  he  had  to  be  content  wiUi  a 
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promise  of  the  reversion  of  the  end 
of  the  cigar  when  done  with — had 
to  be  content,  or  at  least  to  seem  so. 

By-and-by  Mr.  Lameleg,  en- 
couraged by  the  younger  man's  ex- 
ample, was  seduced  into  lighting  his 
pipe ;  and  haviog  done  so,  laid  his 
tobaoco-pouch  for  a  moment  on  the 
rock  beside  him.  In  an  instant, 
and  with  a  scream  of  exultation,  it 
was  pounced  upon  by  Ragged  and 
Tough,  and  he  was  bouncUug  with 
it  down  the  rocks,  where  no  ,one 
with  any  regard  to  the  soundness  of 
his  limbs  could  follow  except  at  the 
slowest  rate.  They  were  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  the  oppo- 
site wall  of  which  was  distant  only  a 
few  yards, 

•  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  read 
these  two  or  three  lines,  the  lad  had 
descended  the  gorge,  had  climbed 
the  opposite  side,  had  mounted  a 
tree  in  front,  and  now  grinned  at 
them  across  the  chasm,  while  he 
deliberately  produced  a  short  black 
pipe,  filled  it,  lit  it,  and  immediately 
showed,  by  the  methodical  way  in 
which  he  smoked  it,  that  he  was  no 
new  hand  at  a  pipe. 

He  was  still  within  easy  speaking 
distance ;  and,  as  it  was  clearly  no 
use  threatening  him  or  soaring  him 
away,  negotiations  were  opened  with 
him  across  the  chasm. 

'Now,  my  boy,  bring  it  back,' 
said  the  old  man. 

'  Cu — on — come  and  fe—fe— fetch 
it/  he  replied,  mimicking  his  stun- 
mer;  'will  you  thiash  me  if  I 
bring  it?' 

'No.' 

'  Will  yon  give  me  another  pipe  ?' 

'Yes.' 

Then  he  dehberately  helped  him- 
self  to  another  pipe,  good  measure, 
wrapped  it  in  a  bit  of  his  jacket  that 
he  tore  off  for  the  purpose,  pocketed 
it,  came  back,  gave  up  the  pouch, 
and  sat  down  by  its  owner,  trusting 
fearlessly  to  i^e  promise  that  he  was 
not  to  be  thrashed. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Irish 
lad  who  boasted  that  he  washed 
himself  once  a  week  whether  he 
needed  it  or  noi  Our  i)oor  little 
Jack,  it  was  clear,  knew  nothing  of 
such  sanitary  regulations,  and  con- 
fessed, without  any  hesitation,  that 
he  never  washed  himself  at  all; 


which,  indeed,  no  one  could  have 
suspected  him  of  doing.  Being  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  earnings,  he  said 
that  in  fine  weather  he  sometimes 
got  as  much  as  a  shilling  a  day,  in 
bad  weather  hardly  a  sixpence — 
sometimes  nothing.  He  produced 
eightpence  in  copper,  fivepenoe  of 
it  yesterday's  money,  and  three- 
pence gained  this  morning.  At 
night,  he  said,  he  generally  bought 
a  penn'orth  of  bread,  a  penn'orth  of 
pudding,  and  a  penn'orth  of  meat 
for  his  supper,  two  penn'orth  of  ale 
to  drink  after  it,  and  a  penn'orth  of 
tobacco  to  smoke.  His  breakfast 
cost  him  twopence  when  he  had 
any.  Sometimes  he  gave  his  sister 
a  penny  or  two  when  he  saw  her 
walking  about  in  the  cold;  and 
sometimes  she  gave  him  a  penny  or 
two  when  she  had  any.  : 

'Did  he  never  take  his  money 
home  to  his  mother?'  Harry  Dennis 
asked. 

' No;  she  would  drink  it  all.' 

'Nor  to  his  father?' 

'No;  he  would  drink  it  faster 
than  she  would,  and  I  would  sooner 
drink  it  myself.' 

'  What,  do  you  drink  too?' 

'  Yes,  when  I  have  any  money  to 
spare.  Eh  1 1  was  drunk  on  Satur- 
day night,' 

When  he  had  not  dmnk  all  his 
money  he  hid  it  under  a  stone  be- 
fore going  in  to  his  mother,  and  took 
it  up  again  in  the  morning,  if  he 
happened  to  be  there  first;  but  his 
mother  often  found  out  where  he 
put  it. 

Then  turning  the  conversation  to 
the  subject  of  clothing,  young 
Wynne  tried  to  impress  upon  him 
the  advantages  of  spending  his  spare 
money  in  new  clothes  instead  of 
drink.  '  If  you  put  away  twopence 
a  day  for  a  week  that  will  be  a  shil- 
ling, and  you  can  buy  a  new  cap,' 
a  proposition  which  was  readily  ad- 
mitted and  approved.  'Then,  if 
you  put  away  twopence  a  day  for 
another  week,  you  can  buy  a  pair  of 
second-hand  boots/ 

'Where?'  interrupted  he,  jump- 
ing quickly  to  his  feet. 

'  Well,  at  any  rate  you  oould  in  a 
fortnight,'  said  Gregory,  puzzled  to 
answer. 

'  Ah,  yes,  but  you  said  in  a  week,' 
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be  ntorted,  bdng  evidenfly  much 
better  infonned  as  to  the  pnoe  of 
gMxnd-haiid  boots  than  his  in^ 
etnictor. 

He  had  onoa  been  to  school  for 
two  days,  but  kit  because  Swiddy 
Diek  kicked  him  on  the  shins.  It 
was  a  Sonday-sehool,  bnt  he  didnt 
noiflmber  that  they  taught  him 
anything.  He  knew  ttjs  hill  waa 
called  theWr^m^and  he  knew  that 
WIS  Wellington.  He  didn't  know 
wtee  England  was,  or  what  a  queen 
WML  He  didn't  know  who  made  the 
mm,  bat  suspected  it  was  not  Harry 
Bamis. 

For  every  qnestiaD  that  was  asked 
Mm  he  had  a  counter-question^ 
etearly  imagining  that  he  had  as 
nmeh  right  to  question  them  as  th^ 
lad  to  question  him. 

During  the  latter  part  of  thki 
eoBiwaalkm  the  old  man^  Mr.  Lame- 
hg,as  he  had  named  himself,  had 
nk  quite  silent,  working  away  with 
kis  pencil  in  a  little  po^et-book. 
Leaning  over  to  look  at  him,  the 
M  achdmed, '  Why,  if  s  me ;  give 
it  Bie,'  and  inade  a  match  at  the 
drawing.  Not  being,  however,  this 
time  quite  quick  enough,  he  was 
iiiled  in  his  attempt,  and  accepted 
kii  defeat  with  the  utmost  indif- 
fepBDoe. 

They  had  sat  longer  than  the  old 
nm  meant  to  sit,  and  as  he  had 
aheady  said  good*bye  to  Ihem  at  the 
ftcm,  he  xesolved  that  he  would  go 
fltnight  from  the  Wrekin  top  to 
Badyaid.  By  domg  so  he  peroeiTed 
that  he  would  cut  off  an  angle  of 
about  a  mile,  which  he  would  have 
faad  to  trayerse  had  he  gone  by  way  of 
the  farm.  But  he  remembered  sud« 
dealy  that  he  had  left  something  in 
his  bedroom— a  ])ocket-knife  and 
some  keys,  I  think — which  he  could 
not  well  dispense  with.  From  where 
HfBy  sat  the  farm-house  lay  full  in 
view,  and  beyond  it  a  mile  or  so 
could  be  seen  the  point  of  junction 
of  its  by-road  with  the  road  along 
wfaidi  the  stranger  would  hare  to 
travel  on  his  directer  way.  He 
panted  out  these  places  to  the 
urchin.  Bagged  and  Tough,  and 
aiked  him  if  he  would  run  round  by 
the  &rm-house,  get  these  things, 
and  meet  him  with  them  at  the  cor- 
oertxr  the  reward  of  threepenoe,  a 


commisskm  which  that  young  Mer- 
cury willingly  enough  undertook,  on 
being  furnished  with  a  scrawl  from 
Gregory  to  produce  as  his  creden- 
tials, and  asking  them  also  to  give 
him  something  to  eat. 

'  But  can  I  trust  yon  to  bring  me 
them  when  you  have  got  them?* 
asked  their  owner. 

The  lad  seemed  to  understand  at 
once  that  it  was  lus  honesty  that 
was  in  question.  '  A  man  gave  me 
half  a  crown  once  for  a  penny,  and 
I  took  it  him  back.  Keep  my  money 
till  I  bring  them,'  he  said,  and, 
tossing  his  coppers  at  their  feet, 
started  off  at  a  run,  and  was  lost 
beneath  the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 
They  saw  him  here  and  there  in  the 
fields  as  he  drew  away  fW>mthe  base 
beneath  them,  and  watched  him  pur- 
suing his  way  steadily  flrom  stile  to 
stile,  till  at  the  last,  with  the  help 
of  a  glass  which  one  of  the  young 
men  earned,  they  saw  him,  a  mere 
speck,  make  his  way  within  the 
gates  and  disappear.  Then  they 
rose  and  went  down  hill  leisurely  on 
the  directer  road  to  Budyard,  the 
young  men  going  with  their  com- 
panion part  of  the  way. 

Coming  in  due  time  to  a  cross- 
road which  led  to  the  Arkull  Farm, 
the  young  num  shook  hands  with 
their  friend,  whom  they  parted  from 
unwillingly,  and  he,  with  many  kind 
words  of  thanks  for  the  hospitality 
he  had  received,  pursued  his  journey 
alone.  •  Half  an  hour  brought  him 
to  the  comer  where  he  had  expected 
to^d  his  young  messenger  waiting. 
In  this,  however,  he  had  been  too 
saugnine,  and  after  he  had  sat  and 
waited  another  half-hour,  casting 
meanwhile  very  impatient  glances 
towards  the  &rm,  he  had,  after  all, 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  walk  on  to 
the  house  and  seek  him.  It  was 
full  in  sight,  but  separated  from 
him  by  a  valley  which,  after  the 
walk  up  the  Wrekin,  he  would 
rather  not  have  had  to  cross,  espe- 
cially as  the  lamed  foot  began  to  re- 
mind him  that  it  was  as  yet  hurdly 
sound  again. 

As  he  walked  on  with  a  rather 
visible  limp,  and  still  more  visible 
ill-tempr,  he  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  smud  by  the  appearance  of  a 
little    cloud    that  overhung    the 
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house.  Kven  while  ho  pazod  it  p:rew 
darker  aud  larger,  spretvling  itself 
in  dmi^v,  volumes  over  all  the  home- 
stead. Fierce  tongues  of  llama  shot 
up  tJirou^h  blindine:  smoke,  aud 
sparks  by  thousands  rose  and  were 
•watted  by  the  wind  towards  him 
from  over  the  valley.  The  gate 
opened,  and  a  man  on  horseback 
rode  out  and  galloped  off  to  the 
town  as  if  for  his  life. 

IMr.  Lameleg  was  lame  no  longer. 
He  ran  in  a  st}  le  that  would  have 
done  ere' lit  to  many  a  younger  man, 
and  imivie  many  minutes  hacl  passed 
was  on  tlie  scene  of  the  disaster.  It 
was  ill  the  rickyard  that  the  fire 
liad  bpi^iin,  and  it  was  too  clear  that 
but  little  could  be  done  to  stay  the 
progrtss  of  the  flames.  The  ricks 
htood  iu  two  rows  of  four  each,  and 
the  fire  bad  begun  in  the  seoand 
one  of  the  inner  row.  Happily 
there  was  not  much  wind,  but  the 
little  there  was,  while  it  bore  the 
llamcs  away  from  the  house  and 
the  farm-buildings,  bore  them  on  to 
the  other  ricks,  and  already  three  of 
the  eight  were  blazing  furiously. 
To  save  these,  or  any  portion  of 
them,  was  clearly  hopeless.  Amos 
Wynne  and  his  faouly,  and  the  men 
who  had  hurried  in  from  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  were  doing  their  best, 
but  working  without  concert  or  any 
common  object.  Indeed,  on  Amos 
himself  the  catastrophe  had  seemed 
to  come  so  crush ingly,  that  he  was 
more  inclined  to  stand  by  in  silent 
despair  than  to  struggle  against  it. 
'  Bobbery,  and  murrain,  and  fire,'  he 
murmured  to  himself;  '0  God, 
who  sendest  me  the  pbgues  of  Job, 
send  me  his  patience  too,  and  his 
happy  deliverance.'  They  had 
broken  a  hole  through  the  bard- 
frozen  pond,  and  were  running  to 
and  fro  with  all  the  buckets  that 
could  be  got  together,  pouring  their 
driblets  of  water  wherever  they 
thought  it  could  do  good. 

The  stranger's  coat  and  hat  were 
flung  aside  in  an  instant  'Now, 
my  men,  to  work  here,'  he  shouted 
in  a  voice  that  was  plainly  used  to 
command.  Loose  straw  was  lying 
between  all  the  ricks,  and  the  flames 
leaped  by  its  aid  from  one  to  the 
other  with  fearful  rapidity.  He  saw 
at  a  glance  which  of  the  stacks  were 


certainly  lost,  and  which  it  might 
be  |)0SMble  to  savo.  To  clear  away 
this  loose  straw  was  the  first  task, 
lie  did  not  merely  order  what  was 
to  bo  done,  bnt  he  did  more  of  the 
work  than  any  two  other  men. 
Then  he  divided  his  forces— one 
half  he  set  to  work  to  pull  down 
and  carry  away  two  of  the  ricks 
that  were  sure  to  take  fire  next  if 
nothing  were  done  to  savo  them. 
Jiut  as  he  knew  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  more  than  half  of  them 
down,  he  put  the  rest  of  the  men  to 
another  task.  Close  by  there  was  a 
large  heap  of  rotting  stable  manure. 
He  had  it  brought  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  piled  between  the  stacks 
on  fire  and  the  stacks  in  danger,  and 
more  especially  as  thickly  as  they 
could  against  the  sides  of  those  in 
danger.  Then,  as  he  saw  the  flamfis 
gaining  on  them,  they  ceased  trying 
to  pull  down  the  stacks — having  got 
them  perhaps  half  down— and  be- 
gan to  spread  this  manure  thickly 
over  the  top  of  the  parts  of  the 
stacks  left  standing.  By  dint  of  hard 
labour  they  managed  to  get  these 
two  stacks  well  covered,  and  by  this 
time  help  having  come  from  neigh- 
bouring farms,  they  contrived  also 
to  get  the  up-piled  heap  in  front  of 
the  burning  stacks  well  drenched 
with  water.  In  the  midst  of  it  ail 
it  began  to  snow  heavily,  and  this 
helped  them  a  little,  forming  a  thin 
covering  on  the  manure.  Happily 
when  the  flames  reached  them,  as 
they  soon  did,  they  found  that  their 
ravenous  tongues  no  longer  de- 
Yourod  all  before  them,  but  were 
stopped  by  their  bfuricade.  When 
the  parish  engine  arrived  and  began 
to  play  upon  the  nearest  of  the 
flaming  ricks,  it  was  seen  that  the 
worst  was  over. 

But,  indeed,  that  worst  was  bad 
enough  for  poor  Amos  Wynne.  His 
fire  insurance  policy  had  expired 
three  weeks  before,  and  he,  intend- 
ing to  renew  it  for  a  larger  amount, 
he^  not  renewed  it  at  all.  Such  a 
loss  to  him,  coming  at  such  a  time, 
was  little  short  of  ruin,  and  he 
thought  more  wearily  than  ever  of 
the  rent-day  ahead.  W  hile  thinking 
of  what  was  lost,  however,  he  was 
not  quite  oblivious  of  what  vras 
saved,  or  of  him  to  whose  exertions 
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he nm  80  mixo3i  indoblBd.  'I  owe 
JOB  JBnah,*  he  said  to  the  old  man ; 
'  pn^oooM  ia  iind  let  ma  thank  you, 
aad  tbaak  the  good  PxoYidenoe  that 
seat  joa  hare  at  such  a  time.' 

Aithay  went  in  they  orertook 
two  of  tiie  men  who  had  oome  vith 
tbe  fire-engine.  They  -were  oany- 
ing  between  them  the  body  of  a 
cMd.  The  poor  rags  that  hong 
aboQt  him  were  diaiehed  with  water 
aad  littered  with  manara  The 
poor  little  fiice  was  blaokened  with 
sBBoka  and  ashes.  The  poor  little 
limba  lay  motiontosa.  It  was  the 
body  of  poor '  Eagged  axkd  Tough.' 

CHAPTER  m. 

'  HOW  WUX  YOU  TAKB  IT  V 

Thia,  then/  was  how  the  old  year 
WM  to  eod  for  Aoaoa  Wynne.  It 
ma  its  taat  day  and  to-morrow, 
Qftme  in  the  new  one.  What  a 
meekeiy  it  woaki  seem  to  wish  htm 
a  hrapy  na«r  yearl  When  he  got 
into  an  own  hotiee,  he  sat  down, 
oraared  ha  faee  with  his  huids  and 
bsvad  hia  head  to  his  knees  in  silent 
despair. 

The  staager  had  followed  the 
tw^  firamen  into  the  kitohen,  and 
^y  had  depoaited  their  aensdess 
hurdan  on  a  table.  Another  man 
immediatoly  followed  them,  bringing 
a  abort  black  pipe  whieh  he  had 
pioked  up  close  to  where  they  had 
found  the  child.  Gregory  Wynne 
was  standing  by  tbe  old  man.  They 
both  knew  the  pipe  again  at  onoe, 
aod  remarked  to  each  other  that  the 
QDgin  of  the  fire  waa  explained. 

'It  is  not  80  clear/  said  the 
strnger,  '  that  yoor  &ther  has 
aa^tbing  to  thank  me  for.  If  I  had 
not  sent  the  lad  here  this  would 
neyer  have  happened.' 

It  pn>yed  timt  the  boy  was  not 
dead,  tiioagh  at  first  they  had 
thought  him  so.  He  was  indeed 
ftarfolly  bomt,  and  there  could  be 
little  hope  of  his  recovery.  But  by- 
and-by  he  breathed,  opened  Ins 
^yesy  and,  the  sense  of  paia  return- 
ing with  the  s^ise  of  life,  moaned 
piteonsly.  Hia  wofst  burns,  how-* 
erer,  and  thoee  from  which  there 
was  most  danger,  were  those  where 
iiiefiiiB  had* deadened  all  fieeiing  in 
tbe  poor  cbild'a  limbe  and  where  he 


had  no  pain  at  all.  Theamallerand 
more  painful  bums  were  dreesed 
with  soothing  oils  and  lint  lirs. 
Wynne  and  herdaug^ters,  forgetting 
tbe  misohief  the  boy  had  wrought 
them,  seeing  only  his  poor  soorched 
body  and  hia  heiplessnesa,  worked 
with  tender  fingeca  about  him,  and 
in  a  little  while  restored  him  so  te 
that  he  conld  toll  his  story  It  waa 
a  very  plain,  straightforward  (me, 
and  the  sum  of  it  was  this : — 

He  had  got  the  trifles  he  bad  been 
sent  to  fetch. 

"They  are  in  my  podcet/  be  said 
to  the  old  man,  not  suspecting  tjbnt 
both  pocket  and  trouaers  had  been 
burnt  off  hia  legs. 

They  had  given  him  a  good  dinner 
in  the  kitohen,  and  one  of  tbe  fann 
labourers,  delighted  with  his  pre* 
codouB  poattle,  had  also  given  him, 
unknown  to  any  one  else,  some  ale. 
Then  he  had  left  to  go  on  his  errand, 
bnt  at  the  gate  bis  quick  eye  had 
seen  the  three  whom  he  had  left 
coming  down  the  hill  bJSblv  off,  and, 
having  time  to  spare,  the  posneesion 
of  tobacco  had  proved  too  great  a 
temptation  for  him.  He  had  stolen 
into  the  rick-yard,  sat  down  behind 
the  second  rick,  and  smoked  part  of 
lus  pipe.  Then,  hearing  Bome  one 
comiDg,  he  had  run  off  to  finish  it 
behind  a  more  distant  stack,  and 
there  he  had  fiillen  asleep.  This 
much  he  could  tell  of  himself;  the 
rest  was  easily  put  together.  At 
tbe  first  of  his  smoking  places  the 
fire  had  broken  out  after  he  bad  re- 
moved. His  second  hiding-place 
had  ODly  been  reached  by  the  fire  in 
its  expiring  efforts,  and  there  he  had 
been  buried  unperoeived,  partly 
with  straw,  partly  with  mannre. 
He  confeiised  that  this  burying  of 
him  awaked  him,  but  at  first  he 
durst  not  come  out  for  fear  of  being 
whipped,  and  he  lay  still,  notknoV 
ing  what  was  wrong.  Then  after* 
w^s,  when  he  had  tried  to  get  out 
he  could  not ;  and  he  remembered 
no  more  about  it. 

They  told  him  of  the  fire  and  of 
the  damage  he  had  dona 

'You  won't  thrash  me?'  he  asked 
pitifully.  (The  attention  of  a  thrash- 
mg  seemed  to  be  the  only  attention 
he  had  ever  received  from  any  one, 
and  he  could  hardly  believe  that  he 
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was  to  escape  without  one  now.) 
'  You  can  give  them  my  money,  to 
pay  for  the  stacks,  Mr.  Lameleg/  he 
said,  suddenly  remembering  the 
eightpence  which  he  had  left  in 
pledge  for  his  own  honesty.  Poor 
Bagged  and  Tough  appeared  to  be 
less  conversant  with  the  value  of 
corn-stacks  than  with  the  value  of 
second-hand  boots.  Bat  having  thus 
made  what  pecuniary  amends  he 
could,  he  seemed  easier  and  more 
hopeful  of  good  treatment. 

Apparently  reminded  by  the  child's 
last  words,  the  old  man  left  him  and 
went  in  to  Amos  Wynne. 

*  And  what  do  you  think  will  bo 
the  extent  of  your  loss?*  he  asked. 

'  Four  hundred  pounds,  not  less, 
I  am  sure,'  was  the  answer ;  '  and 
how  to  replace  it  I  know  no  more 
than  yon  child.' 

'  Don't  despair,'  said  the  stranger ; 
'your  friends  will  help  you,  and 
perhaps  the  new  landlord  may  make 
your  tenancy  easier  when  he  sees 
how  hardly  you  have  been  pressed. 
At  any  rate  I  can  be  of  no  more  use 
here,  and  strangers  are  only  in  the 
way  at  such  a  time.  I  will  have  a 
wash  and  a  crust  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  then  I  will  go.' 

'  I  shall  be  sorry  if  we  never  see 
you  or  hear  of  you  again,'  said 
Amos. 

'  Oh.  but  perhaps  you  will.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  child  ?' 

'  Keep  him  till  he  is  bettor,  or  till 
all  is  over  with  him.  The  doctor 
says  he  will  probably  linger  a  few 
days  at  any  rate.' 

In  times  of  domestic,  as  well  as 
of  national  calamity  every  one  has 
his  own  special  point  of  view  from 
which  he  looks  on  the  misfortune 
that  has  befallen  him  in  common 
with  those  around  him.  As  the  old 
man  passed  the  bay  window  in  which 
Harry  Dennis  and  Bertha  were 
standing,  he  heard  Harry  say,  '  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  to  put  it  off 
again?' 

'  I  suppose  we  must,'  said  Bertha ; 
*  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  for  long.' 

They  were  speaking  quite  openly, 
so  the  stranger  asked,  'What  is 
that  which  has  to  be  put  off?' 

'  Only  our  marriage,'  said  Bertha 
very  frankly,  with  a  smile  which 
was  a  good  deal  belied  by  her  eyes. 


'  Ho  was  to  have  come  and  fetched 
me  in  a  month.' 

'Ah  well,  you  are  young;  it  is 
only  waiting  and  trusting  each  other 
a  little  longer.' 

And  then  in  a  little  while  the  old 
man  shook  hands  with  them  all,  and 
went  his  way  once  more,  more 
sadly  though  with  more  show  of 
mutual  kindness  than  before. 

It  was  some  two  hours  later.  The 
melancholy  dinner,  of  which  no  one 
seemed  to  have  partaken,  had  been 
cleared  away.  Amos  Wynne  re- 
membered that  there  was  some 
letter  about  this  disaster  which  he 
must  needs  write  for  that  night's 
post,  and  the  inkstand  and  pen 
could  not  be  found.  There  is  sel- 
dom more  than  one  little  bottle  ot 
ink  in  a  country  farmhouse,  and  it 
is  well  if  its  contents  are  not  either 
as  thick  as  mud  or  watered  out  of 
all  their  blackness.  At  last  it  was 
found  in  the  bedroom  that  had  been 
used  by  the  old  man.  Beside  it  lay 
a  closed  envelope  addressed  'Mr. 
Amos  Wynne,'  in  a  hand  .unknown 
to  all  of  them. 

'  Who  would  have  thought,'  said 
Amos,  '  of  his  taking  the  trouble  to 
leave  a  note  to  thank  us?' 

It  was  not  much  of  a  note.  When 
the  envelope  was  opened  it  con- 
tained merely  a  half-sheet  of  note- 
paper  on  which  was  written,  not 
over  legibly,  simply  the  words — 

'  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in,' 

no  signature,  and  no  word  more. 
Along  with  it  was  a  small  piece  of 
folded  paper  which  fell  out  and 
fluttered  to  the  floor.  When  un- 
folded it  proved  to  be  a  cheque  on 
the  local  rank  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  in  favour  of  Amos  Wynne,  for 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
This  cheque  certainly  had  a  name 
to  it,  but  it  was  a  name  that  defied 
all  their  attempts  to  decipher  it.  It 
was  agreed  at  last  that  it  was  more 
like  'B.  Bumbold'  than  anything 
else,  but  no  such  person  was  known 
or  likely  to  have  an  account  at  the 
local  bank. 

'  He  did  not  seem  one  who  would 
play  a  sonrvy  trick,'  said  Amos; 
'and  yet  I  can  hardly  think  it 
genuine.    Saddle  the  mare,  and  let 
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me  taka  it  down  to  the  bank  before 
it  closes,  and  Imow  the  irorih  of  ii' 

As  he  lode  along  he  reasoned 
himself  ont  of  all  hope  of  its  being 
cashed,  and  e^en  began  to  speculate 
OQ  the  chances  of  nnpleasantness 
arising  oat  of  his  pzesenting  a 
worthiess  cheqne.  He  was  known 
at  the  bank,  however,  and  had  a 
good  eharaeter,  so  he  presented  it 
with  as  business-lilre  an  air  as  he 
oonld.  Tbe  cashier  scrutinized  it  a 
good  while  (and  Amos  said  wiiliin 
himself  what  a  fool  he  was  to  have 
oome  on  such  va  enand).  Then  he 
opened  a  book  and  compared  the 
aignatiue  with  one  pasted  within  it. 

'It  is  the  first  we  have  had  on 
fida  aeooant,  Mr.  Wynne/  he  said, 
•  and  I  did  not  know  that  Sir  Peter 
had  arrived.  Pray  how  will  you 
takeitr 

'  I  beg  yonr  pardon/  said  Amos, 
xoistmsting  his  own  ears. 

'  Ton  will  excuse  my  seeming  to 
examine  it  suspiciously.  It  is  the 
first  cheque  wmeh  Sir  Peter  Bud- 
jard  has  yet  drawn  on  his  new 
aooount.  I  see  it  is  dated  to-day. 
Has  Bir  Peter  got  to  Badyard? 
And  I  forget  how  you  said  you 
would  take  it' 

It  matters,  of  course,  little  to  the 
reader  how  Amos  Wynne  took  it :  it 
might  be  in  local  notes ;  it  might  be 
in  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
it  might  be  in  gold: — ^take  it  he 
oertainly  did,  and  went  home  with 
it  In  tangible  shape,  and  in  a  very 
different  mood  from  that  of  a  couple 
of  hours  ago.  The  Mr.  Lameleg 
who  had  spent  the  night  with  them 
was  in  truth  his  new  landlord ;  and 
tiie  inscrutable  signature  which 
fhey  bad  made  into  '  B.  Bnmbold,' 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
'P.Budyard.'  Sir  Peter  had  opened 
an  account  with  the  bank  a  few  days 
previous  by  remittance,  and  had 
now  oome,  unannounced  and  un- 
attended, to  his  new  estates. 

That  night  at  Arkull  Farm  was 
not  so  dull  a  one  as  the  earlier  part 
oi  the  day  had  promised.  The  old 
jear  was  sped  to  ite  exit,  and  the 
new  one  was  welcomed  te  the  world 
with  all  seemly  mirth,  not  unmixed 
with   Bolenm  thankfalness.     Poor 


little  Bagged  and  Tough  was  brought 
in  for  half  an  hour,  and  propped  so 
that  his  big,  bright  eyes  could  look 
on  firom  out  of  his  lint  and  cotton- 
wool and  enjoy  the  wonderfal  sight 
of  a  well-lighted  room,  and  happy 
faces.  Then  he  was  taken  away,  pa- 
tient and  happy  as  the  rest  of  them. 

Probably  all  of  them  were  hap- 
pier and  in  better  temper  than  the 
writer  of  this  story  finas  himself  at 
this  present  time  of  writing.  For, 
of  all  the  undignified  and  ignomi- 
nioos  predicaments  into  which  a  ra- 
tional human  being  ever  gets  him- 
self, there  are  surely  none  so 
undignified,  and  so  ignominious  as 
that  of  a  story-teller  whose  mysten^ 
at  last  is  out,  and  who  knows  that, 
no  matter  how  carefully  he  may 
round  his  closing  sentences,  nobody 
will  care  a  button  for  them.  Let 
me,  at  any  rate,  cnt  short  my  un- 
gracious task  to  the  farthest  possi- 
bUity  of  breviiy.  Tbe  little  that  tbe 
reader  cares  to  know  will  be  told 
with  half  a  dip  of  ink. 

Mr.  Lameleg's  augury  that  Amos 
Wynne  might  get  his  rent  reduced 
proved  remarkably  exact.  Bagged 
and  Tough  did  not  die  but  slowly 
recovered,  and  in  due  time  came  to 
be  as  tough  as  ever,  though  never 
again  so  ragged;  for  Sir  Peter 
closed  him,  and  sent  him  to  school, 
where  'Swiddy  Dick'  could  no 
longer  reach  his  shins,  and  had  him 
tenght  where  England  is,  and  who 
did  make  the  sun,  and  gave  him 
more  exact  ideas  of  the  value  of 
corn-stacks,  and  even  at  the  last 
promoted  him  to  be  his  own  boy  in 
buttons.  It  was  also  Sir  Peter 
himself  who  gave  away  the  bride 
when  Bertha  and  Harry  Dennis 
were  married,— -without  that  dread- 
fid  postponement,— and  who  stood 
up  at  the  wedding-breakfast  and 
said,  stammering  as  bE^  as  ever, 
that  he  hoped  (as  we  may  surely 
hope,  for  all  our  kindly,  patient 
readers)  that  if  in  the  unknown 
future  any  year  seemed  closing  on 
them  as  darkly  as  the  last  had 
threatened,  ite  clouds  might  be 
diased  away  as  quickly,  that  each 
new  year  might  break  upon  them 
as  brightly,  and  be  as  fruitful  in 
happiness  as  this  one  bid  fair  to  be. 

BoBEST  HunsoN. 
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ANGELICA'S  BETROTHAL : 
^  ei^viitmai  S>tovp  at  t1)t  '  ^Hr  Court/ 


CILIPTER  I. 

A  I'HRISTM.ViJ  bvESE  AT  TUE  OLD  COIRT. 


•TJEMEMBER  our  conversation,  my 
It    dear!' 

The  youn;!^  pirl  to  wlioin  tlieso  words 
wero  ad«iressi'(I  by  hor  mother,  stood 
cloaked,  softly  and  wanu,  in  the  hall  of 
her  rectory  home,  waitinj;  for  the  carriat^e 
which  was  to  otnivcy  tiie  family  party, 
consistinp^ of  herself  and  Ikt  father  and 
mother,  to  the  scene  of  Christmas  ffS- 
tivity  at  the  '  Old  Court,'  the  baronial 
rosidenco  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ilaiitain, 
who  held  their  Christmas  revels  in  the 
fashion  of  the  gryod  old  times. 

Tliey  were  a  childl(*M  couple,  and 
this  fact  had  been  the  only  cross  which 
their  tranquil  lives  had  known, 

The  poor  relations,  ho  weaver,  who 
sprang  with  rapid  offshoot  fjrowtli  from 
the  original  parent  tree,  and  who.  if  not 
coming  exactly  under  tlie  head  uf  '  the 
blind,  tlio  halt,  and  tlio  lame,'  mi^'ht 
Btiil  have  been  summed  up  uuder  the 
expressive  modern  adjective  of  *see<ly/ 
profited  considerably  by  the  absence  of 
nearer  and  dearer  ties,  and  more  legi- 
timate objects  of  affection,  in  the  case 
of  the  representative  of  the  houhe  of 
Hautain,  in  whose  breast  hospitality  was 
a  rampant  virtue,  delighting  in  an  ex- 
cuw«  for  excess. 

We.isel-like  old  baclielora,  who  looked 
ill  at  liomi*  in  their  crca.sod  dress-coats, 
and  thin,  bird-like  old  maids,  some  of 
them  with  'honourable'  attached  to 
their  names :  a  make  up  for  the  miser- 
able pittance,  the  portion  of  the  younger 
scions  of  many  a  noble  houao,  giving  the 
mysterious  privilege  of  •position,*  dear 
to  the  heart  of  honourable  wonicn  of  a 
certain  age ;  and  young  married  couples 
gtruggling  with  the  gaunt  wolf  of  po- 
verty, and  the  annual  addition  of  an- 
other little  Hautain  to  tlie  family  circle  ; 
these  were  the  sort  of  guests  which  tho 
worthy  old  conple  delighU'd  to  aeo  as- 
sendded  at  tho  •  Old  Court  *  on  etich  re- 
turn ing  celebration  of  our  highest^aud 
holit'at  feast. 

Mr.  Temple,  the  rector  of  tho  parish, 
was  an  ea.sy-going  clergyman  of  the  old 
Bohool ;  and  his  wife  was  a  bustling, 
worldly-minded  woman,  tlie  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  baronet,  who  had 
just  made  the  crowning  success  of  her 
life,  by  introducing  into  society  the 
really  beautiful  girl,  whom,  by  a  master- 
Btioke  of  diplomacy,  not  often  practised 


by  motherd  now-a-days,  she  bad  kept 
strictly  immured  in  the  schoolroom, 
until  the  chry^:\lis  was  ready  to  be  oast, 
and  the  butteitly  wings  to  spread  in  all 
their  glory  to  tho  gaze  of  an  admixing 
world. 

Angelica,  or  *  Angel  Temple,'  as  she 
had  been  christened  on  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  county,  was  no  common 
character;  but  with  much  that  was 
really  noble,  she  had  imbibed  a  deep 
strain  of  world liness  from  the  educa- 
tion she  had  received  from  her  mother; 
and  tho  remark  of  the  latter  with  which 
this  chapter  opened,  wtis  the  result  of  a 
conversation,  which  I  will  quote  here 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  and  to 
explain  the  footuig  on  which  mother 
and  daughter  stood. 

*  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  rc-served 
with  me.  Angel,'  began  Mrs.  Terapl€^ 
who  had  ailopted  the  popular  abbre* 
viation  of  her  daughter's  name ;  *  you 
will  meet  Mr.  Hautain  again  to-night, 
and  it  is  quite  necessary  tliat  I  sliould 
be  informed  whether  this  growing  in- 
timacy between  you  is  likely  to  lead  to 
auytbiiig  or  not.' 

*  I  think  I  am  able  to  take  care  of 
myhcif,  mother;  and  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  you  mean,  by  **  leading  to 
anything."  Of  course  you  know  that  I 
could  marry  Reginald  to-morrow  if  I 
liked ;  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  the 
matter,  there  would  be  no  diificulty  in 
bringing  it  to  anything  at  once/ 

As  she  Siiid  these  words  with  an  air 
of  defiance,  Mrs.  Temple  looked  quickly 
up  in  her  daughter's  face.  *  Angel,' 
alio  said,  in  the  sharp,  peremptory  tones 
natuml  to  her,  *  you  will  not  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  throw  away  such  a  chance  as 
this.    Why  did  you  not  tell  me  betbre  V 

*  Pi'rhaps,  because  I  do  intend  to  be 
the  fool  you  take  me  for.  Perhaps, 
because,  loving  another  man,  a  pen< 
nil  ess  man,  as  I  do,  I  do  not  inteud  to 
sell  myself  to  that  untamed  cub.  He- 
ginald  Hautaiu,  as  tlie  highest  bidder 
in  the  uuirriage  market  as  yet.  Per- 
haps, because  I  am  so  well  suited  to 
live  on  a  hundred  a  year,  that  I  am 
not  likely  to  throw  away  such  a  ohanoe 
as  that.  What  say  you,  mother?  you 
shall  decide  for  me  in  this  difficult 
matter.  I  projuise  to  abide  by  your 
decision.     Shall  I  marry  Kegiuala,  or 
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Stsphn  HAvtein?     Either  of  them 
mmld  hBTe  me  t^-monow.' 

Angel's oovmtenenoe,  to  tell  the  trath, 
belied  her  name  m  the  aMeied  these 
vordi,  ttuidioff  opposite  to  her  mother, 
with  a  lorid  li^t  in  her  fine  eyes,  and 
the  demon  spirit  of  soom  sitting  on  her 
ihort  coried  lip.  Mxa.  TempTe,  who 
did  Dot  nndentand  her  dano^hter^s 
lanper  in  the  least,  or  see  how  fiercely 
the  two  opposite  cmrents  of  world- 
Jfoe«  sod  nobQitj  were  stniggling  for 
Ike  Dsstery  in  her  breast,  only  recog- 
aaed  the  bet  that,  in  leaving  the  mat- 
ter to  be  decided  by  her  mother,  she 
«■•  TCM^iine  ont  her  hand  to  grasp 
the  proffered  coronet,  which  had  so 
■say  ehsnns  for  tiie  matronly  heart ; 
nd  flhe  answered  rather  coldly,  for  she 
deqHsed  the  impnted  motive— 

*It  is  a  mere  farce  yonr  asking  me  to 
decide*  Angel,  between  Beginidd  and 
Stfphen.  Ton  know  that  I  would 
nAer  fee  yon  in  your  grave  than  mated 
vith  poverty  and  disgrace.' 

*Tea  know,  mother,  how  widely  onr 
■otioDi  differ  on  tiiis  point ;  if  yon  wish 
nie  to  obey  yon,  you  ron«t  not  shirk  the 
paint  If  yon  wish  me  to  sell  myself 
Id  Beginald  Hantain,  fur  tlie  prospect 
of  ft  euronet  and  ten  thousand  a  year, 
yoQ  most  say  so  in  so  many  wordx  I 
■HI  not  of  age — it  is  not  my  own  doing. 
Ton  must  any  distinctly,  **  An^el,  it  is 
ny  wish,  that,  without  entertaining  a 
^iark  of  affection  for  him,  and  loving 
taotlier  man  from  the  depths  of  your 
SDol.  that  you  marry  Begimild  Hautain 
lot  the  sake  of  the  rank  and  tlie  wealth 
that  will  one  day  be  his."  Why  should 
we  not  all  say  exactly  what  we  mean  ? 
Ihaf«  said  my  say,  bnt  nothing  will 
•Iter  my  determination.  The  choice 
remains  with  you.  mother*  (The  Inst 
word  was  said  with  a  dash  of  that  bit- 
terness which  Byron  has  thrown  into 
il;  when  on  the  lips  of  the  deformed 
boy,  *I  was  bam  so,  mother.*)  The 
crooked  and  distorted  body,  or  tho 
crooked  and  distorted  mind,  should  be 
fte  last  infirmities  with  which  a  mother 
should  reproach  her  child;  and,  in 
Angel's  case,  the  stress  slie  laid  upon 
the  word  seemed  to  say,  *  If  I  am  base, 
it  is  to  a  mother's  influence  that  that 
baseness  is  to  be  attributed ;  let  her  be 
^  hist  to  condemn.' 

'Angel,*  said  Mrs.  Temple,  looking 
her  yoang  dtingbter  straight  in  the 
boe  as  slie  spoke  the  words,  '  you  have 
placed  the  respontdbilitv  on  my  shoul- 
ders in  this  matter,  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  take  it.  I  lay  mv  commands 
vpon  you  to  accept  Reginald  Hautain's 
offer  if  he  proposes  to  you  to-night,  or 
St  any  Miibaeqiient  time ;  and  in  saying 


ao^  I  know  that  I  am  eohoing  your 
pKjpA^M  wishes.    He  has  spoken  to  me 
on  the  subject  more  than  once.* 
•  Very  weB/ 

This  was  all  that  Angel  Temple  said. 
Her  mind  had  of  course  been  made  up 
before,  to  reject  the  man  who  loved  her, 
as  slie  bad  herself  aflSrmed,  as  his  own 
Boul,  and  to  take  for  her  husband  omt, 
against  whose  coarse  and  brutal  natute 
her  own  revolted,  merely  because  he 
was  an  elder  son,  and  heir  to  the 
barony  of  Hantain.  Angel  was  na- 
turally ambitious,  and  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  worldly  mother :  but 
tliat  *  very  well '  cost  her  the  angni^ 
of  a  heart'too  noble  to  reconcile  itself 
at  once  to  the  disgraceful  rOle  assigned 
to  it  to  play.  I  have  said  that  her 
mind  Lad  been  distorted  by  the  faults 
of  her  education,  and  she  ha<l  cajoled 
herself  into  the  miserable  belief  that 
she  had  now  placed  her  future  oonduoti 
with  regard  both  to  Stephen  and  Begi- 
nald, on  the  score  of  duty  to  her  parents 
and  to  herself.  Miserablo  sophistry  I 
that  had  not  balm  enough  tu  heal  tha 
slightest  wound  amongst  the  many  titat 
followed  upon  those  simple  words. 
Poor  Angel  1  least  angelic,  when  you 
sacrificed  yourself  on  the  altar  that  waa 
not  the  altar  of  duty,  and  bound  your- 
self with  curds  to  tiic  honid  of  the 
shrine  of  Mammon — despicuhlo  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  of  yourcicU^  in  all, 
saving  your  beauty,  you  wcro  Uttle  of 
an  angel  then. 

It  was  on  Christmas  Eve,  that  the 
Temples  were  about  to  join  tJio  large 
party  of  guests  assembled  to  kt-ep 
Christmas  at  the  •Old  Court.*  The 
two  brothers  who  liavc  been  mentioned 
above,  Reginald  and  Stephen  Utiutain, 
were  the  nephews  of  tho  old  lord,  and 
the  elder  of  the  two  was  heir  to  the 
barony  and  the  estates  of  Hautain. 
He  was  rough  and  uncouth,  a  man  of 
about  thirty-five  years  of  ii«;o,  selfish, 
and  egotistic  beyond  tlie  uhu.il  limits  of 
seloshness  and  egotiiim  euminon  to  elder 
sons  and  the  heird  to  ancient  titles  and 
estates.  He  had  fallen  (for  him)  des- 
perately in  love  with  Aw^vl  Temple 
on  the  occasion  of  his  meeting  her,  for 
the  first  time  since  8he  had  sprung  up 
into  womanhood,  at  tho  *  Old  Court '  on 
the  Christmas  preceding  tlio  one  of 
which  I  write :  and  the  ac(|uaintanoQ 
had  been  renewed  when  ho  came  down 
for  partridge  -  shooting  to  tho  same 
place  in  September.  Steplien,  or 
'  Stcenie,'  as  he  was  called  by  Itis  aunt. 
Lady  Hautain,  of  whom  he  was  prime 
favourite,  was  a  very  diffcn'ut  charac- 
ter, and  it  was  he  who  Angel  Temple 
afOrmed  to  her  mother  loved  her  with 
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liis  whole  soul  and  strength.  Tho  nc- 
quaintuncc  hftwoon  i\io^>  two  wa.'j  not 
tJio  acquaiuiuiioo  of  a  day,  fliul  the 
attachment,  whith  existed  on  both  aides, 
had  prf)wn  with  tlieir  growth  and 
frtrenglhened  wkli  their  htnnipjth,  for 
they  had  known  and  loved  each  otl  er 
as  t)oy  and  irirl.  H<^  was  in  a  cavalry 
reo:nnent,  his  comniistiou  havin.jj:  h<  en 
bous^ht,  at  liiij  own  nqnest,  i)y  tlie 
moiiet>t  putriinuny  h-ft  him  by  his 
father.  liej^inald  and  Ste[)h('n  wore 
orphaned  of  botli  parents,  enough  b-ing 
reserved  to  purrlm?<»  liia  captaincy,  a 
negotiation  which  hud  just  ticen  ellVcted, 
and  lie  had  come  down  to  the  *  Old 
Court'  that  Christmas  for  the  first  time 
as  Captain  Hautiin — a  penniless  cap- 
tain, for  hLs  last  shilling  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  tlio  purcjiase,  and  he 
would  have  to  j)orform  the  almost  un- 
proce»lenti'<l  fcat  in  a  cavalry  regiment 
of  living  upon  his  pay. 

No  wonder  that  a  worldlv-miuded 
woman  like  Mrs.  'IVmple  looked  upon 
lier  daughter's  attachment  to  *  Steeuie 
Ilautain '  in  the  light  of  a  madnesn  and 
a  dingrace.  Angel  herself  had,  after  a 
fierce  struggle  with  her  own  better 
self,  decitled  in  favour  of  the  elder 
brother,  who,  as  sho  truly  remarked  to 
lier  mother,  neetled  but  the  blightest 
encoumgement  on  her  part  to  throw 
himself  and  his  prospects  at  her  feet. 
She  had  not  met  Ste«nie  since  liis  eMer 
brother  had  oiKjnly  declared  himi^elfas 
her  suitor,  antl  the  idea  of  the  meeting 
on  that  memomble  Christmas  Eve  was 
full  of  bitterness  to  her  bruised  and 
aching  heart. 

*  Oh,  Steenic  !  Steenie !  why  were 
not  you  the  eldest?'  she  had  said  fiercely, 
in  the  anguis»h  of  losing  him  after  the 
cold  *  very  well,*  which  we  have  heard 
her  pronounce,  had  sealed  her  dcvstiny 
for  life;  for  Angel  was  not  one  to 
look  back  when  slio  had  once  put  her 
hand  to  the  plough,  cither  for  evil  or 
for  good.  She  had  told  herself  re- 
peatedly that  their  mutual  attachment 
coidd  never  lead  to  happy  results.  If 
their  union  ever  took  place  at  all,  it 
must  be  a  clandestine  one,  for  both 
her  father  and  mother  were  people 
violently  opjwsed  to  the  idea  of  their 
only  daughter  and  heiress  allying  her- 
self to  a  young  i)ennile88  adventurer, 
as  they  called  him,  with  nothing  but 
his  handsome  face  and  chivalric  nature 
to  recommend  him.  She  thought  she 
had  counted  the  cost  before  the  conver- 
sation with  her  mother  which  she  had 
determined  should  decide  her  fate; 
and  she  went  up  to  the  'Old  Court' 
that  evening,  knowing  that  she  would 
leave  it  the  affianced  bride  of  a  man 


whom  she  detested  and  loathed,  but 
who  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  make 
her  eviTitually  a  baroness,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  that  stately  old  homa 

Slie  hnd  never,  perhaps,  looked  more 
l)euutilul  tlian  t<he  did  on  that  oceasion 
as  t'he  entered  the  drawing-room  of  the 
*  Old  Court,'  and  Lodv  HautiUn  looked 
adniirinjrly  and  even  lovingly  upon  her, 
and  thought  what  a  handsome  couple 
she  and  her  adored  nephew  Steenie 
Wiiuld  make.  She  had  with  a  woman's 
penetration  long  ago  discovered  their 
secret,  and  hnd  made  provisions  in  her 
will  that  her  favourite  should  not  alwa3ra 
be  a  penniless  captain,  and,  under  cer- 
tain provisoes,  had  generously  remem- 
bere<l  Angel  herself. 

*  Come  and  sit  by  me,  my  dear,*  she 
said  to  our  heroine,  after  having  affee- 
tionately  kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  *  You 
look  like  a  white  rose.  Steenie  has  just 
arrived,'  she  added  in  a  whisper ;  •  you 
know  he  is  a  captain  now.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  it.  Lady  Hautain ; 
Reginald  told  me  so  the  other  day.* 

Lady  HauUiin  looked  surj^rised.  Ste- 
phen had  always  been  •  Steenie '  on 
Angel's  lips,  who  had  known  hira  as  a 
boy,  but  slie  had  never  heard  Keginald 
called  anything  but  *Mr.  Hautain'  by 
her  before. 

*  I  wiah  Reginald  had  only  a  tithe  of 
his  good  looks,'  said  the  kind  aunt, 
who  loved  the  younger  and  more  wortliy 
nephew  with  her  whole  heart.  *  I  never 
saw  two  brothers  so  totally  unlike,  both 
in  person  and  mind.' 

*  Tliey  are  a  great  contrast,  certainly,' 
was  the  young  lady's  rei)ly ;  *  but  it  has 
pass(!d  into  a  proverb,  you  know,  tlie 
fascinations  of  younger  sons.  Reginald 
would  scarcely  change  places  with  his 
brother  if  he  were  twice  as  uncouth  and 
ugly,  and  Steenie  twice  as  handsome  as 
he  is.' 

*  I  should  not  like  to  be  too  sure  of 
that,  Steenie  |)ossehses  one  advantage 
over  his  brother,  for  wluch  I  thii 
Reginald  would  give  much.  You  know 
what  I  mean.  Angel,  and  none  better 
than  you/ 

*0n  the  contrary,  I  know  of  none, 
dear  Lady  Hautain,'  replied  the  girl 
quickly,  blushing  over  neck,  fjace,  and 
brow  at  the  allusion  to  her  own  love, 
more  than  hinted  at  in  the  kind  woman's 
words.  *  Steenie  is  poor;  he  cannot 
afford  any  advantage  over  his  elder 
brother.  I  do  not  think  that  Reginald 
would  give  much  for  any  one  that 
Steenie  possesses  now.' 

'  You  are  too  diffident,  child.  I  know 
better  than  that.  I  am  sony  for 
Reginald  sometimes,  although  it  will 
be  good  for  him  to  find  out  that  lie  can- 
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not  [cany  everything  before  him.    He 
has  been  dreadfully  spoilt' 

<He  ii  a  selfish  fool/  thought  Angel 
herself,  although  she  did  not  allow  this 
mental  rerdlct  on  her  future  husband's 
character  to  pass  her  lips ;  and  she  gave 
a  Blight  start,  as  a  well-known  voice  at 
her  ude,  caused  her  to  look  quickly  up  at 
one  of  the  handsomest  fuces  that  she 
had  ever  beheld.  Bteenie  was  greatly 
improved  since  she  had  seen  hini  last ; 
he  was  ten  jears  younger  than  his  bro- 
ther Reginald,  and  only  just  arrived  at 
the  maturity  of  his  manly  beauty.  As 
he  bent  over  Angel's  hand — ^the  pntty 
little  traitress  hand  which  was  abuut  to 
be  bestowed  on  a  rival — La<ly  Hautala 
might  have  been  excused  for  her  exulta- 
tion over  the  matchless  beauty  of  the 
pair,  whom  I  will  here  describe  to  tiu) 
reader,  before  the  fiat  goes  forth  which 
ia  to  separate  them  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Angel  Temple  was  tall  and  slight, 
vith  delicately-moulded  limbs  of 
orioital  grace,  and  a  skin  that  was  al- 
most dazzUcg  in  its  alabaster  whiteness 
and  transparency.  Her  small  shapely 
head  was  crowned  with  the  finest  raven 
tresses  m  the  world,  and  her  large, 
gazelle^like,  brown  eyes  were  deep, 
earneet,  and  tender,  or  haughty,  dis- 
<lainfal,  or  indifferent,  according  to  tlie 
varying  moods  of  the  owner  of  the  lovely 
head,  in  which  th^^  burned  like  lamps 
in  the  temple  of  Diana. 

Those  wonderful  eves   eclipsed    all 
the  other  charms  of  the  face,  and  fas* 
cinated  the  beholder  with  their  basi- 
lisk spelL     Stephen  Hautain  looked 
into  what  he  believed  to  be  tlicir  true 
pnre  depths,  and  felt  that  they  had 
bound  him  to  tlieir  service  either  for 
life  or  death  ;  and  she  looked  into  his, 
de<>p,  grey  (and  fathomable  to  those 
▼bom  he  loved),  and  felt  that  she  had 
set  the  seal  to  his  death-doom.     *He 
will  be  faithful,'  she  thought,  *  faithful 
through  all  to  me ;'  and  a  sharp  pang, 
hke  the  sting  df  a  steel  weapon,  shot 
through  her  heart,  and  left  her  cheek 

gder  than  the  white  fiower  in  her  hair. 
e  looked,  as  Lady  Hautain  had  told 
her,  handsomer  than  ever,  and  his  slim 
but  firmly-knit  figure  was  cast  in  th€ 
mould  of  an  Apollo. 

Stephen  Hautain  was  reckoned  the 
handsomest  man  of  his  day,  and  wai 
adored  by  the  women  of  his  acquaint- 
ance who  had  not  daughters  to  marry ; 
and  Angel  Temple,  in  whose  perverted 
natore  satire  was  a  crowning  gift,  said 
to  benal^  as  Beginald  entered  the  room 
at  the  aama  moment,  and  gased  sulkily 
round  it  until  bis  eye  lighted  upon  hei 
own  fact,  '  Look  on  this  picture  and  on 
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that,'  and  did  not  spare  the  lash  in  tiie 
bitterness  of  her  own  self-contempt 
Mr.  Hautain,  as  the  world  called  ue 
man  whom  we  have  introduced  to  our 
readers  as  simply  'Reginald,*  was  not 
going  to  allow  his  fascinating  brother 
to  engross  the  attention  of  the  womaa 
whom  he  (Reginald)  bnd  honoured  with 
his  notice ;  and  bringing  his  ungainly 
person  to  her  side  by  a  series  of  awk* 
ward  evolutions  (which  always,  by  the 
way,  mark  the  progress  of  that  odious 
anomaly,  a  man  shy  through  egotistio 
self-consciousness),  ho  commenced  a 
conversation  quite  irrelevant  to  tlie  one 
whicli  she  had  begun  with  Stephen, 
and  which  had  not,  as  vet,  overstepped 
the  UHUid  conventional  observances. 

*  I  have  been  trying  to  get  up  to  yoa. 
Miss  Temple,  before  they  announced 
dinner ;  it  is  my  privilege  to  take  you 
in,  you  know,  now. 

*  You  have  cleared  quite  a  passage 
for  yourself  amonpt  Lady  Hautain'a 
tables  and  chairs,  she  replied,  and 
might  claim  a  Victoria  Cross  for  the 
way  in  which  you  diarged  poor  Miss 
Clementina's  hoop.  She  is  vainly  try- 
ing to  look  unconscious  of  the  rent  m 
her  gown  now.  Have  you  no  remorse, 
Mr.  Hautain  ?* 

*  Confound  her  gown  1*  was  the  chi- 
valrio  reply,  and,  'I  wish  you  would 
call  me  Reginald,  Angel,'  Mr.  Hautain 
a(hlo<l  in  an  undertone,  as  he  stuck 
out  his  arm  awkwardly  to  her  as  din- 
ner was  announced;  'it's  rather  hard 
on  a  fellow,'  he  added,  as  they  tra- 
versed  the  long  corridor  together,  which 
led  into  the  bimqueting  hall,  'to  be 
always  snubbing  one  as  you  do.' 

Miss  Temple  gave  rather  an  irrele* 
vant  answer  to  this  leading  remark  on 
the  part  of  her  unccmth  scorer.  She 
could  not  help  listening  to  the  ringing 
tones  of  Captiiin  Hautain's  voice,  who 
was  talking  gaily  to  one  of  the  honour- 
able spinntors  before  mentioned,  who 
had  been  boiling  over  with  indignation 
at  being  taken  into  dinner  after  '  that 
chit,  Angelica  Temple,*  but  who  was 
cooling  again  under  the  genial  influence 
of  Captain  HautaLu's  Uvely  conversa- 
tion. 

He  was  so  happy,  hi  such  buoyant 
spirits,  in  the  radiant  presence  of  his 
beloved,  that  he  made  himself  more 
than  usually  agreeable,  a  circumstance 
which  the  Honourable  Clementina 
Hautain  put  down  to  the  credit  of 
her  own  charms.  She  had  been  the 
beauty  of  the  fimilv  in  a  day  long 
past  away,  but  had  been  too  wayward 
and  capricious  in  her  treatment  of  her 
adorers,  a  ftot  which  in  her  dreary 
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means,  and  uii  <K'<'j'-i  uiul  flnth'tin-  ti'Mu 
tho  trcnt'roii.s  hcail  cf  h<T  hniivc,  ^,!).■lHlW 
Intftrlv  n  L'nlicd.  Mm-  >.i-'  alw.ivs 
ihruwinir  out  (miiiioiis  l.iiit.^  t«»  J.tr 
younj*  nicofs  juui  c•o'I^in^•,  ('.•^]K'«'ia]ly 
thns<*  ivniarkahlr  for  their  ^--'io^l  Idc'-s, 
about,  lit  it  liciTiir  *to(»  ])j»rti'Mjlar.  my 
dear;*  and  fnqiu'rit'y  r^iKat'd  one  or 
two  ^tanzi.s  of  ;in  oM-fathionctl  song,  of 
wliich  the  lir»t  lino  were  — 

'  When  1  \\a«!i  a  Riil  i>f  ci^-litecn  yens  <M, 
I  Avas  :ls  liainJtA.>ui«'  a«<  liaiuiMiin*-'  could  Ix- ; 
My  hair  n'er  my  iurk  In  rin^L*  ts  ll.^wftl, 
Aiul  lovers  c»anc  cuurtui;:  :<>  mo.' 

It  went  on  to  hhow  tlie  danircr  of 
caprice  and  indii»erinunat(>  n-jectmn  of 
the  whoh^  army  of  lovers,  dKM'jilx.'d  at 
length,  Ix'pcinninc^  with  the  *l)uke  witli 
hid  coronet  of  irold,  whoi^c  fne(>,  like  his 
family,  was  s(»  very  old,  that  hi*  wonld 
not  do  for  me.'  It  was  a  i;ntit  dnv  for 
the  juvenile  moml)er3  of  tluj  family 
when  Aunt  Clemmy  could  Ik^  perhU;uled 
to  favour  the  comiiany  with  this  sonj?, 
to  the  accom})animent  of  a  thnmiming 
guitar,  suspended  romid  ti.*-  withered 
neck  by  a  ribbon  of  cerulean  iiue.  To 
this  ancient  siren  Cai)tjdn  Hantain's 
couversjition  wa,*j  addressed,  and  t!ie 
flowers  which  decorated  tlie  poor  palsied 
old  head  W(»re  tremuloxis  with  tiie 
pleasurable  emotion  which  agitated  her 
breast. 

*  The  capfciin  made  himself  mo?t 
agreeable,  my  dear,  I  assure  you,*  she 
remarked  to  a  bevy  of  young  ladies, 
whose  society  this  lively  young  creature 
greatly  affected,  much  to  their  concealed 
<li>.gust.  *I  reidly  shall  begin  to  feel 
it  hrre*  slie  added,  cociuettisldy  placing 
her  liand  upon  the  region  of  her  heart.- 
•  I  really  think  I  cut  you  out  in  that 
quarter,  Miss  Temple,  for  altliough  he 
sat  between  us,  he  certainly  devoted  nil 
his  attention  to  your  Ijunible  servant.' 

*  I  am  sure  he  showed  his  discrimina- 
tion,' replied  that  young  lady  satirically ; 
'  he  is  80  grateful  for  the  kitidness  you 
showed  to  his  mother  at  school,  when 
she  was  a  little  delicate  child,  and  you 
were  the  eldest  parlour  boarder:  she 
nover  forgot  it,  and  told  Steenie  never 
to  forget  it  either.  It  was  very  kind  of 
yon,  Miss  Clementina.' 

Miss  Clementina  got  veiy  red,  and 
the  permanent  flush  which  afflicted  her 
aquiline  Hantaln  noee,  turned  like  a 
danger  signal,  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Ange],  whose  behaviour 
'Was  so  little  aogelic  on  that  Christmas 
Eve  of  186— .  Poor  girl!  Little  as  the 
reader  will  be  inclined  to  pity  her,  she 
widerwe&t  a  fiery  ordeal  when  she  con- 


hented,  as  she  ilid  consent  thai  night,  to 
hfCdiii.'  the  alBnnced  wife  of  Reginald, 
thf  Iseir  of  tlie  Hautains. 

This  was  how  it  fell  out.  After  dinner 
the  two  brothers  entered  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  same  moment  and  both  ap- 
])ruaelied  the  sota  on  which  IMisa  Temple 
wa^  ideated,  apparently  lost  in  tlie  con- 
ti  inf>lation  of  her  Iwuqnet  of  jjot-honst* 
flowi  rs,  which  had  been  h  ft  at  the 
rectory  that  morning  by  I{e«>innld 
him<«'lf— a  gretit  stretcli  of  p()litene«soi) 
his  j»art,  wln>  woukl  have  thongljt  twice 
iM'fore  imdertaking  the  exertion  of  s*» 
nnieli  as  wai^^iiit::  his  little  fitiger  in  the 
service  of  the  lx•.•^t  friend  he  i>of!ses»ed. 
Intniding  his  unirainly  form  between 
Captain  Hautain  and  the  object  of  his 
ndtiration,  he  placed  himself,  with  some- 
thing of  the  assumption  of  ownership,  at 
her  side,  and  remarked  coai*selv  to  his 
brother,  whose  countenance  lowered  at 
this  cavalier  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
his  rival — 

'  There's  the  old  girl  you  flirted  with 
at  dinner  winking  at  you,  Steenie,  so  you 
had  l)etter  go  and  llirt  witli  her  again. 
You'll*  just  one  too  many  here,  I  can  tell 
you  ;  isn*t  he,  Angel  ?' 

Tiie  young  lady  so  addressj  d  neither 
Sf^oke  nor  moved  a  muscle  of  her  cotm- 
tenance ;  she  seemed  as  though  she 
were  turned  to  stone,  and  her  i>enutv, 
always  statuesque,  became  almost  terri- 
ble in  its  outward  calmness.  Mr. 
1  fan  tain,  however,  whos^*  voice  was 
thick,  and  whose  ideai«,  unconnected  as 
tliey  often  were  after  dinner,  which  wan 
to  him  the  one  object  in  life,  stood  in 
little  awe  of  Ang(  1  in  her  new  mood. 
She  was  to  him  nothing  more  than  a 
•deuced  pretty  girl,'  quite  ix*ady  to 
jump  down  his  throat,  and  to  whom  hv 
meant  to  throw  tlic  handkerchief  that 
night,  having  primed  himself  for  the 
occasion  with  two  or  thi^ee  more  glasses 
than  usual  of  Lonl  Hautains  old  port.' 

it  was  not  a  romantic  wooing :  I  do 
not  wish  to  degrade  my  pen  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  tipsy  man's  proposal  to  a  girl 
who  had  made  up  her  mind  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  tlio  highest  bidder  for  her 
beauty  of  person  and  face.  We  can 
have  but  little  pity  for  her  who  forged 
the  fetters  of  her  own  fate.  Dazzled  by 
the  blaze  of  a  coronet  in  perspective, 
marred  by  tlie  essentially  worldly  nature 
of  her  education,  Angel  Temple  cast  the 
fatal  die,  to  which  a^,  in  the  madnesa 
of  her  infatuation,  she  seemed  to  be  ac- 
tually spurred  on  by  the  presence  of  the 
man  whom  she  really  fondly  loved.  She 
did  not  trust  herself  to  look  at  him — she 
had  nobility  enough  to  feel  how  oon« 
temptible  she  must  ever  after  ai^)ear  in 
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his  e^    None  knew  better  than"  he 

the  duUke  whicU  she  entertaioed  fui  the 

man  whom  tdie  liad  just  promised  to 

maiTf.    Esaentially  noble  iiimfielf,  she 

feU  tijat  abe  had  forfeited,  the  kst  duiiu 

to  his  lore,  and  the  conYictton  struck 

her  like  a  deathblow.    He  bad  turned 

ihui^j  oa  his  heel  whea  Angel  had 

jauntaioed   sileiioe   iu  answer  to  the 

rade  appeal  of  Keginald  Huutain  for 

her  consent  to  his  brother's  banishment 

from  her  presence.  He  was  not  a  man  to 

take  such  an  affront  tamely ;  but,  be- 

liefiog  in  her  trath  aboTe  all  tilings,  he 

was  not  a  man  long  to  bear  malice  for 

the  vtjward  caprice  of  a  spoilt  beauty, 

eren  when  it  was  exercised  upon  himself. 

The  opportunity  at  la&t  presented  itself 

&r  a&w  moments  of  conveisatiou  with 

her  privately,  although  it  might  sound 

like  an  anomaly  to  say  that  the  time 

fhom  was  that  during  which  he  and 

Mias  Temple  were^  to  all  outward  ap- 

pesaooe,  engrossed  in  attention  to  the 

dnuy  meanderings  of  a  quadrille. 

*&  kst,'  began  Stephen  Uautain, 
hadiBg  his  handsome  head,  to  place  it 
Bom  on  an  equality  with  that  of  his 
hcasttful  partner — *at  last  I  have  an 
^BPertonity  of  a  word  with  you.  We 
hmeioliaQgied  no  Christmas  greeting 
liyei  sod.  Angel,  you  have  never  oon- 
ffltalated  me.' 

*I  do  so  now  with  all  my  heart,'  was 
ftvftply,  'and  for  more  reasons  than 
m»  Gbiptain  Hantain.' 

'I  do  not  understand  you  ;  you  are  not 
w  yourself,  and  your  cold  words  cut 
<^to  the  heart.  If  this  is  to  be  our 
QlBtmas  greeting.  Angel,  I  wish  to 
wen  that  I  had  never  come !' 

'Hash*  hush,  Steenie,*  said  the  girl, 
tinned  by  the  violence  of  his  language 
*Bd  hy  the  expression  of  his  face,  over 
vhicb  a  deadly  whiteness  had  suddenly 

rid:*yoa  most  not  excite  yourself  in 
way  about  a  shadow ;  my  coldness 
ttB4  be  nothing  to  you  henceforth.  I 
f'^i^  marry  ytmr  brolheT  Begitiald.' 

A  sort  ot  au^el,  tliat  was  not  an  angel 
^  l^^  MBBoSd  to  possess  her  as  ^e 
pSMnoed  tlie  cruel  words ;  it  was  as 
though  ftte  hod  gathered  all  her  strength 
to  tniiet  a  deadly  wound  with  the  great* 
^  maant  of  possible  pain.  She  had 
joviib  to  spare  him,  no  intention  of 
vngio;  she  looked  up  at  him  as  she 
*id  the  words  to  sea  if  the  shaft  had 
WlHae. 

^U  done  so,  but  there  was  but 
i^««N«rd  ago ;  he  only  dropped  her 
mA  feoddealy,  which  he  had  neld  in 
w^ovii  but  a  moment  before,  and  he 
jMncttad  no  further  word  to  her  until 
^led  jb«r  back  te  her  seat  on  the  sofa 


on  whidi  his  brother  Beginald  lounged 
with  apparent  unconcern,  but  with  a 
hatred  or  his  brother  in  his  heart,  bom 
of  jealousy  and  of  what  stood  with  him 
in  the  place  of  love,  fur  tlie  woman  wiio 
had  a  few  minutes  before  promised  to 
become  his  wife. 

*  Dun  t  let  us  have  too  mucli  of  this. 
Angel,'  he  said,  tliickhr,  with  his  breath 
hot  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  almost  on 
her  cheek.  *  No  hirking  with  handsome 
cavalry  captains  no  w ;  Stioi  lie  was  al  ways 
rather  too  sweet  Ufton  yon  to  suit  my 
taste,  and  I  am  not  going  to  stand  any 
nonsense  with  him,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
hope  youll  tell  him  at  once  that  you 
and  I  are  going  to  be  married  shortly. 
By  Jove,  it  sounds  jolly,  doesn't  it  ?  I  m 
not  going  to  wait  long,  I  can  tell  you.* 

Tills  was  rather  too  much  for  Angel's 
sore  heart  to  accept  without  some  sign 
of  resentment,  and  of  the  rage  and  re- 
morse that  was  bumuig  in  her  soul. 

*  I  am  afiaid  you  have  been  drinking, 
Mr.  Hautain,*  sne  answered,  haughtily ; 
and  rijiiiig  from  her  seat,  she  crossed  the 
room,  and  was  looking  for  Mrs.  Temple 
to  ask  her  to  take  her  home  at  once, 
pleading  a  headache  as  the  Obtensible 
causes  when  Lady  Hautain  intercepted 
her  in  mid-career,  and  taking  her  hand 
affectionately,  said,  *You  will  give  us 
one  song  before  you  go,  my  dear,  won't 
you?— I  make  it  my  particular  request' 

*  Anything:  to  oblige  you.  Lady  Hau- 
tain,' Miss  Temple  saio,  and  she  went 
dreamily  to  the  piano,  which  was  open 
invitingly,  and  seemed  to  court  the  touch 
of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  musi- 
cians that  had  ever  swept  its  chords. 
Her  voice,  like  Annie  Laurie's,  was  *  low  * 
and  very  *  sweet,*  and  she  sang  an  Eng- 
lish ballad  with  a  feeling  which  few 
could  equal  and  none  eclipse.  The  words 
which  she  selected  on  tliis  occasion 
thrilled  through  the  hearts  of  her  hear- 
ers ;  they  were  those  of  Byron's,  begin- 
ning— 

*  When  we  two  parted  in  tilenoe  and  tear^ 
Half  broken-bearbed  to  sever  for  yean; 
Pale  grew  thy  check,  and  cold,  colder  thy  ki?<r, 
Truly  that  boar  foretold  sorrow  to  this.' 

Wlien  she  had  concluded  there  was 
olenoe  in  the  room  fur  some  moments, 
and  then  tlie  voice  of  her  affianced  bride- 
groom broke  the  spell,  as  he  exchumed 
enthusiastically,  *  Bravo!  bravo  I  but 
give  us  something  Uvelisr  now  to  cheer 
us  up  a  little.  That  was  but  a  dismal 
ChiistDias  ditty.  Angel,  after  all.' 

'I  must  wish  you  good-night,'  that 
young  lady  said,  addressing  her  hostess, 
and  sweeping  haughtily  past  Beginald 
without  condescending  to  speak  to  him, 
and  *  good-night'  she  said  also  to  Stephen 
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Hautain,  who  returned  the  adieu  with 
an  expression  in  his  eyes  which  amoto 
to  Angel's  heart  like  a  knife. 

*I  shall  ace  liim  to-morrow,  she 
thought,  as  tliev  drove  home.  *  and  ho 
shall  not  look  at  me  so  again;  for  once 
I  will  hreak  ray  resolution ;  I  will  never 

many  OtfU  cub-  - 

She  comforted  herself  with  the  rellec- 
tioa,  but  it  came  too  late ;  the  next  day 
her  eyes  anxiously  sought  one  *  curled 
and  comely  head '  above  the  Christmas 
decorations  of  the  manor  pew  ;  but  they 
sought  it  in  vain.  Stephen  Hautiiin 
had  left  the  *  Old  Court*  early  on  that 
Christniaa  morning. 

ClIAPTEli  IL 


FOUR  YEARS  LATER. 

It  was  Chri&tmaa  Eve  at  the  'Old 
Court '  once  more,  but  circumstances  had 
sadly  changed  durmg  the  four  years 
which  had  elapsed,  bince  we  saw  the 
happy  party  assembled  there,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  hospitable  old  lord. 

Since  that  time  his  soul  had  been 
summoned  away  from  this  earth,  and 
Borelymissed  at  Christmas  time:  amongst 
all  tliat  wide  circle  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions, to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself 
by  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and  temper, 
there  was  one  poor  widowed  soul  who 
felt  that  each  recurrence  of  the  holy 
feast  was  only  to  be  kept  now  for  her, 
as   celebrating  the  arrival   at  another 
milestone  towards  the  *  house  not  made 
with  hands,'    whither   what  she  most 
cherished  m  this  world  had  gone  before 
her  to  his  home.    Lady  Huutam  was 
•what   the  world  calls  brokenhearted; 
but  it  was  merely  a  figure  of  speech  to 
express,  that  her  aflectious  had  been 
weaned  from  this  world,  and  fixed  on  a 
better  one  ;  but  there  was  still  balm  m 
Gilead  for  the  wounded  heart  even  here; 
there  was  no  bitterness  in  her  sorrow ; 
she  had  only  laid  up  her  treasure  for  a 
time ;  she  mourned,  but  she  did  not  re- 
pine.   One  constant  loving  companion 
had  she  in  her  sorrow  and  with  her  by 
her  side,  to  read  with  her,  pray  with 
her,  and  hope  with  her.    Ladv  Hautain 
hoped  ere  long  to  pass  peaceably  to  the 
frir  land  of  promise,  which  she  now 
seemed   to   realiae   even  in  her  day- 
dreams. , 

There  was  one  thoi^,  however,  that 
she  prayefl,  if  it  were  God's  will,  to  see 
removed  from  her  breast  before  she  died; 
and  to  be  permitted  to  stretch  her  feeble 
hands  in  blessmg  over  the  head  of  her 
belored  nephew  Stephen,  was  the  one 
hope  of  her  life.  He  was  now  Lord 
Hautain,  that  is,  if  he  were  fitill  alive ; 


but  no  word  or  tiding  of  him  had 
rc'iched  the  'Old  Court'  since  fte 
Christmas  Eve  of  1860,  when  he  received 
at  Angel's  hands  the  stroke  which  had 

blasted  his  life.  ,.    ,  j.  j 

Reginald,  his  elder  brother,  bad  died 
from 'the  effects  of  an  accident  '^^  ^^^ 
hunting-Held  one  year  after  the  old  lord 
departed  this  life,  so  that  at  his  decease 
Steplicn    hwl    become   Lord   Hautam. 
But  those  events  had  occurred  two  long 
years  a-o,  and  u(^tliing  had  been  h«ird 
of  the  missing  ht  ir.     It  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Christmas 
Eve,  as  I  said  before,  when  the  widowed 
Liuly   Uuutaiu  and  lier  now  constant 
comimnion,  whom  I  will  only  designate 
for  the  present  bv  her  Christian  name  ot 
•Angelica;  or  *  Angel.'  sat  together  in 
the  drawing-room  at  the  'Old  Court, 
b(jth  dressed  in  deep   mourning— both 
musing  sadly  over  their  retrospocUve 
gaze  into  the  |)ast.  .  .  ^ 

•  Angel,'  said  the  elder  lady  at  last, 
» perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so  to  you. 
but  I  begin  to  give  up  hope.  We  must 
have  heard  something  during  these  two 
years  if— if  he  had  been  alive,'  she  added, 
while  sobs  choked  her  further  utterance, 
•  Ohl  how  I  have  pmyod  to  see  him  once 
again,*  she  went  on  after  a  pause :  *  then 
I  could  say  indeed  with  truth,  ••Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 

peace."'  , 

•  Oh,  spare  me,  spare  me,  dear  LACiy 
Hautain  r   said  the  young  girl  at  her 
side,  down  whose  colourless  cheek  the 
tears  refused  to  flow,   and   on   whose 
pallid    lips    the  words    trembled    like 
leaves  at  the  approach  of  a  storm ;  *  there 
is  a  sting  and  a  reproach  to  me  in  every 
word  you  say,  and  I  would  give  aU  that 
remains  of  my  wretched,  wasted  lifie  to 
caU  Steenie  back  from  his  grave,  for  you 
say  he  is  dead  I    You  say.  "  If  he  had 
been  alive."    0  my  God  1  my  God  1  my 
heart  is  broken  at  last.* 

Lady  Hautain  was  shocked  and 
alanncd ;  this  was  a  bxirst  of  hysterical 
grief  on  the  part  of  her  companion  which 
she  had  never  witnessed  before,  and  the 
violence  with  wliich  it  now  manifested 
itself  very  much  frightened  her.  She 
took  her  to  her  heart,  and  soothed  afld 
caressed  her  as  she  would  have  soothed 
a  child  ;  and  as  the  hysterical  fr^^^zyo; 
her  grief  began  to  abate,  she  sobbed 
upon  the  goc3  woman's  breast. 

•  If  I  had  but  had  a  mother  like  you. 
wo  might  have  both  of  us  been  ep»ired 
this ;  but  I  have  never  realised  before 
that  it  was  possible  that  he  waa  lost  to 
us  for  ever.*  ^    ^         .... 

•You  must  teach  me  to  hope  still. 
Angel ;  it  ia  the  privUege  of  youth.    1 
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mmigo  aad  lie  dowB  now.    'Will  yon 
eona  with  me,  or  tUj  here  V 

'I  will  itay  hen  wileaB  yoa  want  me : 
it  WM  in  this  room,  and  on  this  very  day, 
thst  I  sealed  n^  own  fate ;  it  is  here 
thst  I  will  pray  Keaven  that,  if  possible^ 
it  inigfat  luit  hare  included  his  in  its 
own  UttemesB.  He  moit  have  forgotten 
aa  DOW,  sixiely.  Lady  Hantain  T 

'Icsnnot  say,  my  lore.  Toor  feult 
hsB  been  repented  of  and  cmelly  atoned ; 
it  is  not  for  OS  to  forestall  the  jadgments 
of  Heaven.  Pray  for  him.  dear  child, 
for  yoorsdf.  for  us  all,  and  I  will  pray 
that  your  prayer^  may  be  heard.' 

So  Angel  was  left  in  her  solitude  to 
ihed  iHtter  tears  over  the  &te  of  the 
man  whom  she  had  never  ceased  (o  love 
mors  madly  than  ever  since  the  time 
that  her  own  wicked  and  ambitions  act 
had  driven  him  from  her  side  for  ever.! 
The  evening  of  the  dav,  which  had 
been  bright,  frosty,  and  seasonable, 
dosed  up  on  the  *  Old  Court '  in  the  splen- 
dour of  a  winter  sunset,  and  still  Angel 
hngered  in  the  oriel  window,  not,  how- 
ever, gazing  out  upon  the  scene,  which 
in  an  its  b«iuty  wus  full  of  sadness  for 
her.  Bbe  was  on  her  knees,  with  her 
sloDder  white  hands  crossed  on  the  black 
fidds  of  her  dress,  and  her  head  bowed 
in  aelf4iumiliation,  while  from  her  beau- 
tiiul  eyes  the  heavy  teats  f^  like  rain 

ra  the  polished  oak  boards  on  which 
knell  'Oh,  Steenie,  Steeniel'  she 
mirmured  softly  under  her  breath, 
'come  back  to  me,  or  I  shall  die ;  my 
heart  is  breaking  hat  If  he  is  dead,  I 
an  his  murderess.  Oh,  Steenie !  I  can- 
not pmyl* 

A»  die  uttered  the  last  words,  the 
door  opened  softly,  and  a  voice  said, 
'Here  is  Inidy  Hautaiu,  shr;  if  vou  take 
the  responsibility  upon  yourself  I  can 
only  warn  you  not  to  startle  her  sud- 
denly, fur  she  is  a  great  invalid.' 

It  was  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Herthyr,  the 
hoaaekeepor,  and  the  words  were  pro- 
Doaneed  slowly  and  distinctly,  as  though 
to  give  time  to  the  inmates  of  the  cham- 
ber to  prepare  themselves  for  a  surprise, 
anil  the  warning  was  intended  for  tiie 
aged  Lady  Hautain,  whose  absence 
mm  her  Uifual  position  in  her  arm-chair 
the  deepening  darkness  prevented  fh>m 
bemg  apparent 

Tiie  door  closed  as  softly  as  it  had 
opened— Hcloeed  upon  the  newly-found 
poaseaaor  of  the  barony  of  Uautain, 
npc^a  Stephen,  the  long-lost  heir,  whose 
ayes,  keener  than  those  of  the  old  house- 
IcBeper,  disoovered  at  once  the  sable- 
draped  figure  in  the  window,  and  reoog- 
ua^  the  well-knoiK'n  outlines  of  her 
fbnn  at  onoe. 

'  Angri*'  said  a  low  voice,  that  seemed 


to  speak  to  her  in  solenm  toiiM  from 
beyond  the  region  of  the  graTO — '  Angel, 
I  am  come  baiok  I  Have  rou  a  warmei' 
welcome  for  me  than  you  had  four  years 
ago,  or  is  even  sisterly  love  dead  within 
your  bosom  ?  Ton  need  not  shrink  tnm 
me;  I  am  3rour  brother  now.' 

8he  had  not  shrunk  fhnn  him  as  he 
interpreted  the  sinking  movement  of  her 
slight  and  wasteil  frame,  that,  after  a 
reed-like  swaying  motion  to  and  fh>, 
sank  upon  the  floor  at  his  feet.  She 
had  fiiinted;  the  sudden  reaHsation  of 
her  hopes  had  been  too  much  for  her 
in  her  weakened  state  of  health,  and  she 
had  fallen  into  k  tearless  swoon.  Then 
the  words  of  warning  which  he  had 
neglected  came  too  hito  to  his  ears, '  for 
her  ladyship  is  a  great  invalid,'  and 
filled  him  with  remorse,  he  believing 
that  they  had  been  applied  to  her,  to 
his  brother's  widow,  the  vouthful  Lady 
Hantain,  for  dearly  as  lie  loved  his  ann( 
it  had  not  been  to  her  that  his  thoughts 
had  flown  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  his  unexpected  inheritance. 

'  I  have  killed  her  at  bst !'  he  uttered 
aloud.  'My  love!  my  darling!  Oh, 
speak  to  me.  Angel,  once  again!  I 
will  be  a  true  brother  to  you,  I  wiU 
never  speak  again  of  the  love  that  is 
killing  mo!  Oh,  Angel,  say  that  yoa 
forgive  me!  Speak  to  me! — ^look  at 
me  I*  And  he  pressed  his  lips  on  that 
cold,  statue-like,  brow,  as  though  his 
own  pasaionate  eagerness  could  endow 
It  witn  the  flush  of  life.  He  would  not 
ring,  or  call  fur  assistance ;  thoae  pre- 
cious moments  were  too  dear  to  him  to 
wasto;  once  more  with  his  belored 
alone.  He  laid  her  tenderly  on  a  sofk, 
against  tlie  crimson  draperies  of  which 
her  white  face  shone  with  an  unearthly 
lustre,  and  taking  a  silver  flask  from 
his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  touch  her 
lips  with  the  contents. 

Often  in  his  wild  prairie  life  had  the 
contents  of  that  little  flask  restored 
vital  power  and  energy  to  his  own  ex- 
hausted frame,  and  he  knew  from  ex- 
perienre  the  best  remedies  to  apply  in 
cose  of  what  modem  doctors  have  mys- 
tified by  the  name  of  •  syncope.*  Anet 
a  few  moments  a  quiver  agitated  the 
thickly-fringed  lids,  that  harl  hitherto 
lain  in  the  stillness  of  death  on  the 
marble  cheek  beneath  them,  and  a  slight 
flush  of  colour  Bpn-ad  itself  over  the 
pure  pale  f>ioe.  Angel  was  retumine  to 
life.  The  first  word  that  came  to  her 
trembling  lip  was  'Steenie I'  and  her 
flrst  action  was  to  oover  the  hand  that 
lay  in  her  own  with  kisses  and  hs^ 
ruahing  tears,  and  not  until  then  did 
Lord  Hantain  withdraw  it  from  her 
keeping,  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
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that  was  filmost  storn.  *  Anp^*!,*  ho 
said,  in  a  low,  firm  voice,  *  «lo  not  send 
mc  from  you  ugaiu.  I  will  be  a  brother 
to  you,  if  you  will  let  mo.  But  it  must 
rest  with  you ;  I  cannot  promise  to 
witli stand  this  from  you  sif^ain/ 

*  You  will  f«>rj?ivo  mo  all,  Stoenio, 
when  you  know  all.  I  have  dcs^MVod 
this  from  you.  I  will  take  anything 
from  yiiu — I  was  p'>ing  to  say,  even  a 
broken  heart;  but  that  is  already  mine. 
But  Grod  h«s  f(trgiv<m  mo,  for  ho  has 
Bent  you  back  to  me  before  I  die.' 

'  Do  not  talk  of  forgiving,  Angel,*  he 
said,  kij'sing  her  on  the  forehead  ;  *  I  for- 
gave you,  my  poor  child,  long  ago ;  but 
now  all  that  is  left  for  us  is  to  be  true 
to  ourselves/ 

Tho  young  and  singularly  lovely  girl 
raised  her  dark,  wondering  eyes  to  tlic 
face  of  her  beloved.  Suddenly  it  flaalied 
upon  her  mind  that  be  waa  trying  to 
break  to  her  that  some  insuperable 
barrier  still  existed  to  their  future 
union ;  and  putting  her  liand  into  his, 
and  looking  into  bis  eyes»  she  said,  *  You 
have  something  to  tell  me,  Steenie ;  that 
there  is  something  between  us  still.  Tell 
me  at  once  ;  it  is  the  puuishmout  of 
Heaven  for  my  faults  towards  you.  But 
it  is  almost  too  bitter  to  bear;  tell  me 
gently,  but  tell  me  at  once.' 

It  was  now  Lord  Uautaia  s  toru  to 
look  wonderingly  at  that  fair  upturned 
face  before  him,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  face  of  a  sister,  as  he  said,  *  Any- 
thing between  us  still.  Angel?  Why 
do  you  mock  me  in  this  way,  when  there 
is  everything  between  us,  as  you  must 
best  know — you  who  fixed  the  immu- 
table barrier  by  your  own  free  will? 
You  must  let  me  be  a  brother  to  you,  or 
nothing,  Lady  Haulain,' 

The  last  words  were  said  in  so  sad  a 
tone,  that  they  sank  deeply,  painfully 
into  poor  Angel's  heart,  fur  thev  told  of 
years  of  weary  suffering,  like  those  she 
had  herself  undergone.  With  her  they 
had  purified  and  elevated;  with  him 
they  had  strengthened,  and  perhaps  a 
little  embittered ;  but  then  he  had  been 
crnelly  injured,  and  his  nature  was  Ic^al 
to  the  oore. 

Such  natures  are  embittered,  when 
they  are  betrayed  as  his  had  been, 
when  the  noblest  emotions  of  his  soul 
had  been  concerned.  But  she  had  balm 
to  heal  all  these  deep  heart-wounds 
now;  and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  new 
light,  that  illuminated  her  pale  face  as 
she  answered,  '  Steenie,  you  are  mis- 
taking me  for  some  one  e\ae ;  I  am  not 
your  sister;  I  am  not  Lady  Hantain. 
Is  it  possible  that  yott  have  not  heard 
that  I  am  Angd  Temple  still  f  I  broke 
off  my  engagement  of  one  day  with  yonr 


brother,  even  before  you  had  left  Eng- 
Innd  and  me.  I  could  not  give  you  up 
t«o  easily  as  you  thought.  Oh,  Steenie! 
you  do  not  know  how  sore  my  puniiiih- 
me  lit  ha3  boen,  but  I  fully  deserved  it 
all.' 

As  the  poor  girl  pronounced  the 
words — tlie  tiilismunic  wonls — I  am 
AngrI  Temple  stiU,  her  lover  epranfi; 
quickly  to  his  feet,  while  his  whole 
frame  shriok  with  the  strength  of  his 
now-found  joy ;  and  tears  Btreamed  down 
his  cheeks  for  the  first  time  since  the 
paralyzing  stroke  which  had  fallen  on 
his  heart  in  that  very  room  four  years 
ago. 

They  had  both  suffered  much,  owing 
to  tho  fault  of  one ;  but  Angel — as  it 
was  just  that  she  should — had  euflered 
the  most.  She  had  lost  her  mother  and 
her  lover  in  those  fcvr  years,  and  the 
sable  robes  wliich  she  wore  for  the 
foi'mer  were  the  emblem  of  the  desola- 
tiou  which  tlie  loss  of  the  other  had 
caused.  Sho  had  mourned  for  him  as 
few  can  mourn  and  live,  and  her  sorrow 
was  now  telling  upon  her  heiilth.  In 
Lady  Hautaiu  she  had  found  anotlier 
mother,  one  who  had  directed  her 
thoughts  to  the  only  fountain  of  conso- 
lation for  such  sorrow  as  hers ;  but  the 
place  of  the  long-lost  lover  would  never 
be  filled  by  other  than  himself. 

He  had  been  living  a  wild  life  in  the 
far-dishmt  prairies  oi  the  west,  cut  off, 
as  it  were,  from  the  land  of  the  living, 
as  regarded  those  who  loved  him  and 
whom  he  loved,  and  chance  only  had 
revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  he  had 
become  the  possessor  of  the  barony  of 
Hantain  —  a  circttmstance  which  he 
heard  with  unfeigned  regret 

She  was  lost  to  him  stUl !  What 
were  titles  and  lands  to  him  now  ?  He 
would  have  to  meet  Angel  next,  as  a 
brother,  witii  an  immutable  barrier  be- 
tween himself  and  her.  But  his  duty 
called  him  to  England ;  and  duty  with 
him  was  a  power  strcoger  than  death. 
It  took  him  homo ;  it  took  him  to  the 
side  of  one  who,  os  a  sister,  he  would 
have  prayed  never  to  see  again ;  and  in 
the  end  it  brought  him  his  reward. 
There  was  nothing  between  them,  after 
all;  they  were  free;  they  were  eacli 
other's  ;  they  were  blessed  indeed. 

Words  could  not  paint  tlio  rapture  of 
tboBe  two  tried  hearts,  united  now  for 
ever,  without  a  cloud  or  a  speck  on  the 
dim  horizon  of  their  future  fates.  It 
was  a  Christmas  of  the  truest  rejoicing 
that  the  •  Old  Court'  had  ever  known, 
for  it  was  joy  that  trod  upon  the  very 
heels  of  death  and  despair ;  and  as  the 
morning  of  that  holy  day  dawned  upon 
their  waking  eyes,  two  fond  and  thank- 
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fill  heniB  •jSered  np  urate  ftdoratiou  to 
tUe  giver  of  all  eatihly  good.    Stepheu 
nid  to  hU  beloved  oa  tliat  day,  *  I  bavo 
tbooc^bt  of  YOU  sometimes  whea  I  gazed 
op  at  tUe  siar-Ut  skj^  and  a  voice  ham 
wkiapered   to  me,  She  is  your  Angel 
fitill;   aud  the  thooght  b&s  kept  me 
from  bitteme^  and  perhaps  from  worse. 
The  aewiipaper  wliich  at  last  reached 
me  said  tiiat  Lord  Hautain  had  died 
childlese^  bat  it  did  not  say  unmarried ; 
how  could  I  guess  tliat  yoiir  engage- 
swot  to  him  had   been  broken    off? 
Mj  last  bo|>e  &Uled  wben^  the  house- 
keeper said,  **  Lady  Haatain  is  in  the 


drawing-room,  sir ;"  for  I  never  thought 
it  was  my  auot  that  she  alluded  to; 
and  when  I  saw  you  kneeling  tlicre. 
Angel,  in  your  blaek  robes,  how  little 
did  I  imagine  that  you  were  stiU  free, 
and  praying  for  me !' 

'  Do  not  say  pmying.  Steenie ;  loonld 
not  pray.  I  was  yearning  for  you,  and 
you  came  back  to  me,  tliat  was  all.  I 
am  only  an  angel  in  name,  as  no  one 
knows  better  than  you ;  but  I  will  try 
to  be  an  angel  to  you  for  ever — ever^ 
more,*  she  said,  looking  up  fondly  into 
his  f^.  And  all  X  can  add  is,  that  up 
to  tb£  time  being  she  has  kept  her  wonC 


NEW  YEAE  FANCIES. 

THE  New  Tear^s  mom.    The  solemn  ohime 
Bings  from  thd  belfry  o'er  Hie  snow. 
And  echoes  through  the  river's  flow. 
Amid  the  rocks  that  frown  at  Time. 

The  New  Year's  mom.    The  goldoi  stara 
Axe  gleaming  in  their  solemn  calm, 
As  tnoQgh  their  majesty  were  balm 

Eor  ill  that  wounds,  and  tiionght  that  jars. 

And  €h  I  the  memotiee  that  rise 
As  peal  the  far-off  hells— they  wake 
Yifiions  whose  sleep  no  power  may  break,  . 

And  bring  the  light  to  long-closed  eyes. 

And  oh  1  the  memorieB  that  oling 
Around  this  old  oak-panelled  room* 
The  pine-logs  flashing  through  the  gloom. 

Seem  sparklee  firom  life's  early  spring ! 

'  After  long  years  V  I  rest  again,  1 
This  ancient  home,  it  seema  to  me. 
Wearied  with  travel  o'er  the  sea. 

Holds  anodyne  for  carking  pain. 

The  hells  are  pealing  out  as  sound 
The  voices  of  a  blessed  dream, 
That  float  athwart  life*s  hmried  stream, 

And  hold  ibe  eager  hearer  bound 

Oh!  bells  ring  on.    The  music  sweet 
That  quivers  o'er  the  snow-fi.elds  brighti 
In  the  fall  moon  will  put  to  flight 

My  bitter  thoughts,  and  bid  me  greet 

The  veiled  New  Year  with  hope  and  peace. 
That  in  its  secrets  I  may  find 
The  influence  that  bids  the  mind 

From  sorrow  take  its  just  release. 

And  learn  to  stud  this  life  of  ours 

With  gems  of  purity  and  truth ; 

That—as  in  sunny  dreams  of  youth — 
We  plant  the  path  with  deathless  flowers ! 
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BOOKS    TO    READ. 

By  Countess  M ^. 


YOU  ask  me,  my  friends,  for  ilie 
names  of  a  boxful  of  boolct;. 
Down  far  in  the  qniet  coimtry 
amonp:st  winding;  Devonshire  Iri-k^s, 
and  away  in  thv  north  a'jaiu  amidst 
the  wild  Yorksliire  nin(>rs,  on  tlio 
banks  of  blue  S<'otii>h  lakrs,  a?  d  vn 
the  Welsh  hill-sid(<,  ev(n'.\l"io 
villages  nestle,  and  ev^-nwlero 
books  are  read.  Even  in  piy  Pi>!>, 
amidst  the  briijht-liehted  Ktrtj<  •>;,  in 
the  warm  southern  towns  overhanc:- 
ing  the  blue  ^[editorrantan,  wlur- 
ever  the  English  go,  there  also  new 
books  are  asked  for.  And  lastly,  in 
English  colonies  the  want  is  the 
greatest  of  all.  It  is  a  matter  of 
moment  that  the  new  box  from 
England  should  bo  really  to  the 
taste  of  those  who  have  sent  so  far 
for  it,  and  so  anx'ously  watched  lor 
its  coming. 

I  can  picture  the  disappointment 
in  a  lx)ok  chosen  merely  by  nnme. 
It  is  so  very  easy  and  yet  so  hard  to 
choose  books.  A  single  seiitenro 
that  suits  one  reveals  that  an  author 
may  please,  but  without  any  speci- 
men how  can  one  judge  of  the  style  ? 
Tastes  in  books  ai*e  so  various,  hap- 
pily for  readers.  To  me  there  are 
few  things  so  charming  as  those 
books  that  bring  before  one  the 
fresh,  keen  country  scents,  the  min- 
gling of  the  odoTirs  of  pine-wood 
and  elder- flowers,  the  whitewashed 
l>oulder  with  its  whiff  of  salt  sea — 
these  were  the  first  touches  that 
seized  me  in  '  Adam  Bede.'  I  know 
that  is  an  old  book,  but  can  one 
read  it  too  often  ?  After  every  ab- 
sence I  come  home  to  it  for  fresh 
fields.  The  scent  of  country  over  it 
is  something  almost  unequalled. 
And  out  in  distant  lands,  where 
English  hearts  set  towards  home, 
how  they  must  dream  with  pleasure, 
still  mixed  with  fond  pain  perhaps, 
over  the  matchless  description  of 
the  sunny,  shadowy,  long  Sunday 
afternoon. 

To  some  people,  I  think,  books 
are  chiefly  pictures.  How  many  of 
tis,  from  children,  have  seen  pic- 
tures in  the  Bible?  Have  we  not 
all  realised  the  low-arched  cave  at 


Bethlehem,  and  fancied  wo  saw  the 
flocks  of  sheep  scattered  white  on 
the  hills,  and  heard  the  low,  tinkling 
hells,  and  the  shepherds  calling  their 
flocks?  and  have  we  not  also  seen 
the  inarch  of  the  stately  kings 
coitiing  from  the  east,  with  gems 
and  colours  glittering,  across  the 
gn^don  sands,  under  the  blue  eastern 
sky,  v.ith  the  lamp-like  stars  hang- 
in  ;r  roundly  in  that  transparent  air, 
and  with  the  knots  of  palm-trees 
that  waved  over  wells  at  mid-day  ? 

We  painted  pictures  early :  it  is  a 
habit  that  grows  on  us,  and  infi- 
nitcdy  delicious  are  books  that  sketch 
pictures  for  us.  And  yet  how  many 
books  we  read  that  don't  give  us 
one  ])icture.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
mo  that  the  writer  must  first  seo 
before  he  can  describe;  and  that, 
ahus!  some  writers  have  but  little 
knac^k  of  seeing.  Their  books  are 
words,  words,  words,  weary,  may  be, 
to  v/rite,  but  wearier  far  to  read. 
'  Like  to  like,'  says  the  proverb,  but 
in  a  great  many  instances  it  is  oppo- 
site  things  that  attract.  Who  has 
not  noticed  often  how  lame  people 
love  quick  motion ;  how  bhnd  peo- 
ple write  of  Light?  All  that  we 
have  most  beautiful  of  the  glorious 
daylight  and  of  the  cloudy  darkness, 
the    fairest  sunrise  painted  us,  is 

Sainted  by  Milton,  blindly.  Town- 
wellers  yearn  for  the  country,  the 
quiet  country  people,  in  their  turn, 
are  longing  to  be  in  the  life  and 
the  wliirl  of  cities.  Men  who  are 
living  in  England  are  happy  in  tales 
of  afar ;  and  wlio  that  is  exiled  from 
homo  but  drinks  in  with  eagerest 
joy  the  ttories  of  her  fair  mornings, 
when  heavy  dews  silver  the  lawns, 
and  of  her  low,  red  sunsets  which 
gleam  on  the  oaks  of  home;  long, 
slanting  gleams  of  sunlight  that 
made  golden  the  emerald  lawns— long 
and  flickering  shadows  that  fall  from 
the  sweeping  larch?  It  must  be  a 
happy  power  that  brings  before  one 
afar  some  glimpse  of  his  own  loved 
home.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
power  a  writer  might  envy  so  much. 
The  flash  of  recollection  that  wakes 
at  the  primrose-banks,  the  old  asso- 
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fheEngliah 
koeB,  and  which  the  namfis  honey- 
nickle  and  Tiolets  call  np,  of  the 
di^  when  they  too  gathered  the 
fognnt  spoOfl  loDg  ago— the  memo- 
lies  that  are  so  sweety  who  may  not 
2oTe  to  Awake  them  ? 

Among  the  hooks  of  this  year  there 
is  one  that  mnst  charm  multitudes. 
A  book  that  gives  one  great  picture 
is  well  worth  a  Claude  or  a  Baphael ; 
and  though  to  some  persons,  per- 
bans,  A  G&ssical  suhject  falls  dead^ 
itul  for  its  picture  of  spring  I  can- 
not imagine  the  mind  that  will  not 
lejoioe  exceedingly  in  Mr.  Algernon 
Swinburne's '  Atalanta  in  Calydon.' 

*Wheii  the  hoonft  of  iprtog  an  on  wlntei'ft 


Tfat  mofber  of  montlMk  in  meidow  or  plain, 
FDb  tie  tbndawB  Kd  wbu^  plMoi 
WHh  iiap  of  taafw  and  lipplft  of  rain  s 


'  For  winter^  rains  and  ratas  an  orvr, 
Aad  all  Um  Maaon  of  nowa  and  tfna ; 
Tha  diQfsdMdlnt  lorer  and  tofcr. 
n*  Ufbt  UMii  loMBi  tiio  night  Uial  wins  I 
And  tiate  remembered  U  grief  forgotten. 
And  froeti  are  ilain  and  flowers  begotten; 
And  to  gre4>n  nnderwood  and  cover, 
BtoiaMu  biy  blosMmi  the  apring  begtna. 

'The  full  atreanu  feed  on  flowers  of  rushes 
Kipe  graaaes  trunmel  a  traTeOing  foot. 
Tt«  ftint  fresh  flame  of  tbe  jotmg  year  flnshea 
From  leaf  to  flower,  and  flower  to  frnlt ; 
And  frnii  and  leftfai*  as  grid  ssid  flte, 
Aai  ibo  oAl  ta  teaid  above  Use  ijn. 
And  tbe  boo(ed  be«i  af  »  aatyr  craabea 
Xbt  cbeatnmt  bosk  by  tbe  ohestnui  nwt' 

Jsan  IngelowlB  poems  are  fhll  of 
Sogllsh  piotures^and  they  also  min- 
gle, the  human  interests  everywhere. 

The  first  poem  of  this  little  book 
wit6  its  name  '  Divided/  and  its 
widening  Imwk,  is  a  lovely  picture 
of  our  living  nature,  of  the  inani- 
niftte  things  which  take  its  rofiected 
life. 

'  An  empty  dty,  n  world  of  heather. 

Parple  of  foxglove,  yellow  of  broom ; 
We  two  among  Ihem  wading  together. 

Shaking  oat  honey,  treading  per/tone. 

'  Crowds  of  beca  are  giddy  with  clover, 

Crowds  of  graasboppers  skip  at  our  feet ; 
Crowds  of  larks  at  their  mailns  hang  over, 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  a  life  so  sweet 

'  Flosbeth  tbe  rise  with  her  purple  &Tonr, 
Gloweth  tbe  cleft  with  her  golden  ring; 
!  Twlxt  tbe  two  brown  batterflies  waver, 
Llgfally  aattts,  «mI  HaapOj  awbia. 


*  W«  two  walk  tin  Iba  porpla  dielh, 

And  diort  dry  graaa  nndar  foot  la  brown; 

Bnl  OM  Uttla  atreak  at  n  diatanoe  Uetb, 
OrMB  Ukan  ribbon  to  prank  tbe  down. 


<Ttekto.  itakH  iWMOy  ttntng  t»  «■, 

LIgkt  WM  ov  talk  aa  of  IWIry  belU } 
ASry  wedding-bells  faintly  rung  to  oh, 
Down  in  tbebr  fortunate  parallels. 

•Hand  fn  band  white  the  aun  peered  over. 

We  lapped  tbe  grass  on  that  yonngUng  spring ; 
Swept  back  Its  ruabea,  smoothed  its  clorer.     ^ 
And  said.  **  Let  na  foUow  It  westering." 

e  •  •  • 

*  Sins  on  I  we  sing  in  tbe  glorlons  weather. 

Till  one  stepa  over  the  tiny  strand ; 
So  narrow,  in  sooth,  we  go  on  togethw. 
On  cither  tartak  w«  go  hand  In  band* 

*T1ia  bade  grows  wider,  tbe  bands  mntt  aaver. 

On  either  margin,  oar  aonga  all  done ; 

Wa  move  apart,  while  she  slngetb  ever. 

Taking  the  coarse  of  tbe  stooping  sun. 

•  •  e  • 

•  Glltma  (be  dew  and  shines  the  rlT<r» 

Up  oomes  tbe  lUy  and  dries  her  bell ; 
But  two  are  walking  apart  fur  ever, 
And  wave  their  bands  for  a  mute  Cixewflt 


*  And  aa  I  walk  by  the  vast  calm  river, 

The  awful  river  so  dread  to  »ee, 
1 8«y,  ■'Thy  breadth  and  thy  depth  for  ever. 
Are  bridged  by  his  tboogbta  that  croas  to 
mei"' 

Thoae  who  like  old-fiuhioned  sto- 
ries, in  days  when  gigs  were  still 
known,  and  doctois  lode  rounds  in 
gaitera,  and  people  drank  tea  oosQy 
and  walked  honoe  at  night  with  a 
lantern,  and  when  life  moyed  on 
slower  wheels,  and  its  quieter  plea- 
sures were  rather  thoughtfully 
sipped  and  then  drunk  up  appre- 
oiatiyely,  then  just  tasted  and  left  in 
haste,  as  a  cup  of  hot  oo£fee  is  at 
the  Swindon  Junction — people  like 
these  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  pic- 
turesque 'Sylvia's  Lovers,'  and  in 
'  Wives  and  Daughters/  where  sym- 
pathy is  once  more  allowed  to  re- 
place sensation.  I  wonder  if  other 
people  are  apt  to  share  my  wish 
that  some  of  the  pleasantest  authors 
would  vary  their  motif  a  httle. 
Miss  Braddon's  higamy  or  mis- 
taken identity,  Mrs.  Wood's  painful 
secret  revealed  in  the  third  volume, 
Mr.  Trollope's  suocession,  even,  of 
very  ohangeahle  people,  would  he  a 
little  trying  it  people  were  not  glad 
of  any  such  well- written '  life.'  '  The 
Belton  Estate,'  again»  has  much  the 
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same  plot,  it  seems,  as  that  of  '  Caa 
you  Furp;ive  Her  T  only  in  this  case 
our  sympatliics  go  much  more  with 
the  heroine.  Jilting,  or  changing 
one's  mind,  is  not  a  pretty  trait; 
and  when  it  happens  io  ladies,  one 
ifl  apt  to  accord  to  them,  even  when 
Lily  Dales,  a  rather  contemptuous 
pity,  a«j  that  which  is  granted  to  one 
who  lacks  attraction  to  hold,  it 
may  be  unjust,  but  it  is  natural.  In 
both  these  stories,  liowever,  the  lady 
seems  to  drift  into  the  best  line  at 
last;  but  in  the  former  one  Lady 
Glencora  Pal  User,  with  her  impul- 
sire,  pretty,  tliroughly  naughty  na- 
turalness, wins  one's  heart  so  com- 
pletely that  the  cold,  would-be  good 
Alice,  with  her  monstrous  amount 
of  Belf-esteem  that  can't  believe  in 
having  erred,  is  simply  as  a  foil 
to  her. 

There  is  another  not  new  book — 
less  read,  perhaps,  than  it  ought  to 
be,  and  than  it  would  be  if  its  style 
was  more  widely  known — I  mean 
Helps'  'Spanish  Conquest/  which 
reads  like  a  great  tragic  poem,  with 
its  vast  human  interests,  its  pictures 
of  strife  and  intrigue;  of  great 
designs  balked  by  treachery;  of 
striving  conscientiousness  and  wil- 
ful misrepresentation;  of  respon- 
sibilities leltaud  yet  misused.  It 
is  a  long  tragedy,  where  a  nation 
counts  as  one  man.  And  then  it 
has  the  descriptions— too  great  for 
our  minds  to  follow — of  the  gigantio 
works,  and  of  the  organization  of 
countries  and  of  governments,  that 
we  are  apt  sometimes  to  look  at 
superciliously,  and  to  think  that 
they  were  uncivilised. 

Among  stories  of  the  day,  a 
popular  one  is  '  Agnes,'  the  new  tale 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  which  seems  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  so  much  sorrow 
on  it. 

It  is  a  sad  book — but  terribly 
tme  to  life.  The  self-consumed  life 
described  of  Beatrice  Trevelyan  is 
painfully  tme  to  nature,  and  sadder 
by  a  great  deal  than  even  Agnes' 
own  life,  who  suffers  through  those 
she  loves. 

There  is  a  great  difficulty,  we  must 
feel,  in  maintaining  that  pathos  and 
dignity  required  by  a  sad  story,  with 
the  incongruous  circumstances  of 
a    village    blacksmith's    daughter 


married  to  a  gentleman.  The  simple 
feminine  character,  that  shapes  into 
any  mould,  is,  however,  as  well 
drawn  as  the  hard,  self-dissecting, 
icy  woman  of  fashion ;  and  wo 
never  are  shocked  in  her  by  incon- 
gruity. 

\\  ith  masterly  analysis,  the  author 
follows  out  every  trace  of  shabbiness 
— every  rttonr  me  sur-m^uie — of  the 
extremely  inferior,  but  frightfolly 
commonplace  hero. 

It  is  to  us  a  revelation  how  many 
men  might  act  like  Mul  It  is  really 
shocking  to  be  obliged  to  own  *  how 
naturally  he  acted.'  It  is  sad  if  suoh 
things  should  reveal  our  own  dor- 
mant depths  of  shabbiness! 

The  book  to  me  is  a  hard  one. 
It  is  so  keen  and  unswerving. 
It  is  a  cruel  picture  of  how  cruel 
life  is  around  us.  I  like  so  much 
more  those  books  that  see  life  quite 
honestly  through  a  rosier  glass — 
books  that  reflect  those  people  who 
caiit  believe  ill  of  their  neighbours, 
and  who  accredit  every  one  with 
some  happy  quality  that  makes 
them  into  our  friends.  Are  not 
those  books  pleasant  tlrnt  show  us 
life  as  it  might  be,  and  as,  in  our 
young  day-dreams,  we  all  have 
fondly  painted  it?  But  th^,  indeed, 
there  are  people  who  never  can  stop 
day-dreapaing,  and  who  refuse  to 
allow  that  the  dream  equals  the 
reality.  It  is  so  very  true  that  no 
outward  circumstance  can  colour 
life  60  strongly  as  the  tone  of  eaoh 
mind  which  fixes  its  true  tint.  A 
merry,  thankful  spirit  finds  it  so 
hard  to  be  quite  miserable. 

There  was  a  charming  little  pas- 
toral published  two  years  ago,  where 
we  have  for  a  heroine  a  prickly 
wild  English  rosebud.  This  is 
*  Winifred's  Wooing ;'  the  brightest 
and  prettiest  picture  that  captivates 
with  its  freshness.  It  is  not  like 
Agnes;  it  is  as  the  sunbeam  that 
plays  lightly  on  the  surface  of  the 
deep  dark  waters,  whose  depths  may 
be,  in  their  turn,  stirred  by  a  firmer 
hand. 

To  those  who  like  French  stories, 
and  who  dread  the  name  of  George 
Sand,  one  is  doing  a  kindness  in 
naming  '  La  Mare  du  Diable ;'  it  is 
a  simple,  quiet,  prose-idyl  sort  of 
story,  perfectly  unobjectionable,  and 
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otimety  pieliy  mitB  rery  natural, 
vjfid,  life*Hkid  tonebes. 

It  is  pleamnt  thus  to  dire  for  a  mo* 
nmi  iato  FrsDcfa  peasant  hfe,  as  in 
iixb  iin*£ngKBh  *  Sybille '  it  is  amoB-' 
ing  to  806  the  efforts  made,  tinder 
imperial  patronage,  to  produoe  in 
fniice  a  popnlar  novel  thatahonld 
oot  be  had.  A  oharraing  contrast 
to  'Syhille'  is  found,  howeyer,  in 
the  'Rose  Leblaae'  of  Lady  G. 
FnUerton,  who  writes  with  such 
oatnral  eue  in  the  tstj  style  that 
the  French  writer  strains' to  attain. 
'Gonstanee  Sherwood '  is  as  &r  re- 
moved  in  class  as  in  date  from  the 
fbnner,  and  is  oonsideied — no  donbt 
partly  owing  to  the  &mily  papers 
open  to  its  anthor — to  be  a  wonder- 
ial  tranflcript  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners, and  of  the  griefis  and  tenors  of 
the  sad  time  it  dates  in. 

Bat  now  we  mnst  not  linger  orer 
the  pleasant  essays  that  are  so 
snggestlTe  in  'The  Silver  Age;'  we 
cm  only  tonch  on  the  Duteh,  pic- 
tare-like,  nneventfdl '  Miss  RnsseH's 
Hohl^/  on  file  large  western  nature, 
a&dontiie  photogniplied  details  of 
the  popniar  'Qaywortbys/  and  of 
'Faith  Gartn^'s  Girlhood/  Then 
there  is  'Garry's  ConiiBSsion/  a 
prettf  and  tondiing  low«life  tale; 
'The  Hillyars  and  the  Bartons/ 
whoe  sweet  bells  jangle  .marvel-* 
kmsly;  the  highly  amusing  French- 
neSB  <^  the  Paris^bred  daughter  in 
the  old  Bmliah  stoory  of  '  Lindis- 
iim  Chas&r  ^^  tensationid  'Guy 


Deverill/  with  incidents  not  too 
vraisemhiabie.  'Maxwell  Drewitt/ 
again,  with  its  desolate  revenge  re* 
pented  of,  has  the  same  painful  in-> 
terest  that  all  Mrs.  Trafford's  works 
hnave-^ibroing  us  to  dwell  long  on 
life's  saddest  side.  '  The  World  in 
the  Church;'  'City  and  Suburb/ 
'The  Moor  and  the  Fens  /  '  G^rge 
Geith/— one  is  but  sadder  in  its  too 
life-like  hfe  than  another.  They  all 
possess  us  with  sadness  that  is,  we 
feel,  too  real— and  lon^-eustained 
sadness  does  the  full  work  of  sensa* 
tion. 

The  book  kept  till  the  last  is  in- 
deed not  least ;  it  is  pretty,  natural 
'  Christian's  Mistake/  It  is  such  a 
simple  home  book;  so  aflbotionate 
and  BO  womanly,  and  it  draws  such 
sympathy  to  the  large-souled  hus- 
band, with  his  true  and  honest,  too 
anxiously-loving  wife. 

No  one,  I  hope,  will  aocuse  me  of 
having  betrayed  plots,  though  really 
there  is  much  reason  on  the  side  of 
audacious  readers  who  will  claim  to 
know  the  plot  firBt,  and  see  how  it 
is  carried  out.  In  stories  that  rest 
most  on  character,  this  adds  very 
much  to  the  interest;  just  as,  in 
real  life,  we  trace  back  firom  the  new 
catastrophe  to  its  remotest  cause. 
And  now,  as  I  think  onoe  more  of 
the  long  list  of  books  that  are  named 
here,  I  wish  exceedingly  heartily 
that,  instead  of  some  other  person, 
I  was  going  for  the  fbrst  time  to 
reed  them. 
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THAT  *  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
and  all  the  men  and  women 
players/  is  true  in  a  more  literal 
sense  than  Jacques  intended  when 
he  painted  his  word  picture  of  the 
Seven  Ages.     Man  is  an  imitative 
animal,  and  his  aptitude  for  copying 
the  words  and  actions  of  others  is 
the  first  faculty  which  he  exhibits 
when  lying  in  his  nurse's  lap.    The 
little  rogue  who  learns  to  ILsp  the 
word  *  mamma/  who  essays  to  stand 
npon  his  chubby  legs  and  put  one 
foot  before  the  other,  in  the  first 
effort  to  walk,  has  entered  upon  the 
life  of  an  actor.     He  acts  the  boy, 
he  acts  the  youth,  he  acts  the  man. 
In  all  these  parts  ho  copies  what  he 
sees.    His  voice  is  a  copy,  his  car- 
riage is  a  copy,  even  his  expression 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  habit  of 
some  one  else  whom  he  hos  seen 
and  observed.    And  the  time  when 
he  is  most  observant,  and  the  imita- 
tive faculty  is  most  active  within 
him,  is  the  period  of  his  childhood. 
It  is  much  easier  to  teach  a  child  of 
five  or  six  years  old  to  act  a  part  in 
a  play  than  to  teach  a  grown-up 
person ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  well  known 
to  those  who  have  had  experience 
of  the  theatre,  that  the  infant  pro- 
digy who  enacts  Hop  o'  my  Thumb 
or  Prince  Arthur  so  prettily  when 
he  is  six  years  old,  in  most  cases 
grows  up  to  be  a '  perfect  stick.'    In 
cases  where  the  child  has  a  genius 
for  acting,  improvement  comes  with 
age  and  experience ;  but  where  the 
aptitude  is  merely  of  the  ordinary 
sort,  which  all  children  possess  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  faculty 
loses  its  strength  in  proportion  as 
the  youthful  passion  for  imitation 
declines. 

Most  oKservant  theatre-goers  will 
have  noticed  how  uniformly  well 
children  perform  their  parts,  how 
seldom  they  forget  their  words,  how 
natural  and  even  aflfecting  they  are 
sometimes.  Last  night  I  went  to 
see  Kififf  John,  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
the  only  actor  among  them  who 
touched  nature — though  there  were 
many  old  and  experienced  actors 
on  the  stage — was  the  little  boy 
Percy  Eoselle.    It  is  a  hundred  to 


one,  however,  if  this  ofaild-fletor 
will  sustain  his  reputation/  as  the 
critics  say,  when  he  becomes  a  man. 
There  are  scores  of  infant  prodigies 
Who  made  a  great  noise  in  their 
swaddling-days,  when  they  toddled 
rather  than  trod  the  boards,  who 
are  now  taking  checks,  shifting 
scenes,  or  figuring  among  the  super- 
numerariea 

These  reflections  arose  in  my 
mind  one  day,  not  long  ago,  when  I 
saw  a  cro^rd  of  children  besieging 
the  stage-door  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  It  had  been  intimated  that 
children  were  required  for  the  pan- 
tomime, and  on  the  barest  hint,  and 
long  before  the  time  when  they  were 
wanted,  these  eager  candidates  liad 
presented  themselves.  They  were 
of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  varying 
from  four  to  fourteen,  and  of  various 
conditions.  Some  were  clean  and 
well  clad,  others  were  dirty  and 
ragged.  The  very  young  ones  were 
accompanied  by  their  mothers  or 
some  grown-up  relative;  the  big 
boys  were  there  to  negotiate  for 
themselves.  It  was  a  curious  scene, 
and  it  had  two  distinct  aspects. 
The  mothers  and  relatives  looked 
careworn  and  anxious,  for  to  them 
it  was  a  matter  of  bread,  a  matter  of 
fire  in  the  cold  winter  nights.  The 
children  were  joyous,  eager,  and  ex- 
pectant, for  to  them  it  was  a  matter 
of  pleasant  occupation. 

Little  children,  who  live  in  Bel- 
grave  Square  and  thereabouts,  listen 
to  me.  You  have  good  mammas 
who,  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
come  into  your  beautiftil  nursery  or 
play -room,  wearing  smiles  and  satin 
dresses  and  diamond  rings,  and  say, 
'  My  darlings,  Christmas  will  be  here 
shortly,  and  I  intend  to  give  a  party, 
to  which  you  may  invite  all  your 
little  friends  and  companions.  You 
shall  have  a  beautiful  Christmas 
tree,  my  darlings,  with  all  sorts  of 
nice  things  upon  it,  and  you  shall 
have  a  band  to  play  to  you  while 
you  dance/  And  you  clap  your 
hands  and  rejoice,  for  you  will  all 
be  «o  happy. 

Now,  there  are  little  children  who 
live  in  cellars  and  garrets  roimd 
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iboat  Brozy  Lane,  who  have  also 
good  Tnammaw ;  and  about  this  time 
those  good  mammas    leave  their 
wuh-tafas  and  run  out  into  the 
nearest  alJeys,  where  their  darlings 
are  placing  in  the  mud,  and  say, 
'Hj  darlings,  Christmas  is  at  hand, 
and  there  is  to  be  a  grand  panto- 
mime at  Drury  Lane,  and  you  are 
inrited  to  play  fairies,  and  you  shall 
hare  pretty  clothes  and  sixpence  a 
night'   And  those  darlings,  who  are 
Tory  hungry,  and  have  no  shoes  and 
stockings,    clap   their   dirty  little 
hands  and  rejoice,  for  it  will  be  so 
comfortable    in  the   bright   warm 
theatre  on  the  cold  winter  nights, 
and  their  sixpence  will  buy  a  very 
little  bit  of  supper  for  their  good 
mammas,  and  their  good  papas,  and 
thdr  good  little  broti^ers  ana  sisters, 
who  will  anxiously  sit  up  until  they 
come  home  from  the  play. 

Little  children,  who  reside  InBel- 
giave  Square  and  thereabouts,  Uiink, 
Then  yon  are  sitting  seeing  the  pan- 
tomime this  season,  of  those  little 
children  from  Drury  Lane  and 
thereabouts  who  are  helping  to 
amuse  you. 

It  is  curious  to  think  that  the 
pantomime,  which  is  produced 
chiefly  for  the  amusement  of  chil- 
dren, is  sometimes  mainly  repre- 
sented by  children.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  great  attraction  of  the 
pantomime  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
was  a  scene  in  which  a  crowd  of 
Lilliputian  masons  built  a  house. 
They  came  in  in  a  great  throng, 
each  with  a  little  trowel  in  his  hand, 
and,  dispersing  themselves  over  a 
line  which  marked  the  foundations 
of  the  house,  they  began  to  clink 
their  trowels,  appearing  to  be  very 
busy  in  L&ying  oricks;  and  to  this 
clinking  and  chipping  music  the 
wall  rises  as  if  by  magic  masons' 
art,  and  as  it  ^oes  up  and  up,  the 
little  masons  nse  with  it,  stcmding 
upon  ladders  and  scaffolds,  and  still 
cunking  and  chipping,  until  we  see 
them  crowning  tneir  work  by  nail- 
ing on  the  slates.  This  scene  made 
the  success  of  the  pantomime.  It 
was  what  the  town  talked  about,  it 
was  what  the  town  paid  its  money 
to  see;  and  the  artistes  who  amused 
the  public  for  so  many  nights,  and 
drow  00  much  money  to  the  theatre, 


were  dirty  little  boys  and  girls  from 
the  gutters  of  that '  part  of  Holbom 
christened  High,'  where  a  celebrated 
ancestor  of  theirs  lost  himself,  and 
caused  great  anguish  to  his  dis- 
tracted mother.  Again,  last  year, 
the  'great  sensation'  of  the  Druiy 
Lane  pantomime  was  a  forest  scene, 
where  a  swarm  of  little  imps  and 
gnomes  descended  from  the  trees 
upon  the  stage,  like  a  shower  of 
animated  chestnuts  shaken  from  the 
branches  by  the  wind.  It  was  a 
great  success,  and  the  children  did 
it  all. 

Curious,  is  it  not,  to  reflect  that  so 
much  of  our  amusement  is  afforded 
by  the  children  of  the  poor?  In  a 
higher  sphere  the  grown-up  folks 
amuse  the  little  ones ;  here  the  little 
ones  amuse  the  grown-up  folks. 
Who  amuses  those  fairies  in  fustian 
who  amuse  us?  Have  they  any 
toys?  Does  any  one  sing  to  them 
or  tell  them  stories?  Have  they 
any  little  books  of  those  fairy  tales 
which  they  help  to  represent  at 
Christmas  time?  Have  they  ever 
seen  a  pantomime  as  we  see  it,  from 
the  seats  in  the  front?  Some  of 
them,  I  am  sure,  never  have  seen  a 
pantomime,  and  have  no  notion 
what  it  is  like,  though  they  have 
been  fairies,  and  frogs,  and  fireflies, 
and  various  other  characters,  human 
and  superhuman,  zoological  and  en- 
tomological in  many. 

One  little  fairy  I  know,  whose 
idea  of  a  Christmas  pantomime  does 
not  range  beyond  the  conflnes  of  an 
onion.  That  onion  is  her  pantomi- 
mical  world.  It  was  an  onion  of 
last  year's  growth,  and  it  grew  in 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  property-room. 
It  was  an  abnormal  onion,  for  it  had 
but  one  skin,  and  that  was  of  paste- 
board. My  little  fairy,  a  sweet  little 
thing,  just  three  years  old,  with 
flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes— I  think 
she  must  have  been  the  king's  child 
stolen  away  by  the  gipsy  woman  of 
Drury  Lane — was  carried  every 
night  to  the  theatre  in  a  black 
worsted  shawl,  nestled  to  a  warm 
female  breast,  like  a  tender  babe  as 
she  was.  At  a  certain  hour  every 
evening  the  woman,  carrying  her  pre- 
cious little  burden  snugly  wrapped 
up  in  the  black  shawl,  appeared  at 
wnat  is  technically  called  the  first 
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entrance  F.8.  Tfaare  she  stood  and 
waited  until  a  butcher  was  robbed, 
a  baker  was  bonneted)  a  tailor  was 
tripi)ed  up,  and  a  (saaaage^maker 
was  openly  conyictad  of  cats.  I 
heard  your  ringing  laughter,  my 
pretty  little  children,  in  front,  and 
through  a  chink  in  the  box  of  the 
prompter — the  poor  fellow  was 
writhuig  in  agony  with  lumbago— 
I  saw  the  beamiog  faces  of  your 
good  mammas.  And  then  I  turned 
to  this  poor  woman  with  the  bundle 
at  her  breast,  and  she  was  looking 
at  all  the  fan  with  an  expression  oi 
the  deepest  anxiety. 

Presently  a  stage  ooatermonger 
wheeled  to  the  wing  a  stage  barrow 
containing  stage  carrots  and  turnips 
and  tbatf^normal  onion,  which  had 
been  forced  in  Brobdrngnag  while 
the  carrots  and  the  turnips  had  been 
grown  in  LiUipnt,  and  he  said 
brusquely — 

'  Now  then,  missus.'  ! 

And  missus,  with  a  trembling 
hand  —  her  face  wearing  a  look 
almost  of  terror— undid  the  black 
shawl  and  revealed  a  pretty  little 
iiaxen-haired  fairy  in  a  white  frock, 
a  blue  sash,  and  red  shoes. 

It  was  quite  a  bit  of  unstudied 
theatrical  effect  to  bring  the  bright 
little  thing  out  of  a  black  shawl ; 
and  it  was  a  pity  that  it  was  not 
done  before  the  audience,  who  only 
saw  the  more  vulgar  and  hackneyed 
'  business'  of  discovering  the  fairy 
in  the  pasteboard  onion. 

The  anxious  mother  carefully 
placed  the  child  within  the  onion, 
and  the  stage  costermonger  rather 
impatiently  clapped  on  the  lid. 
The  mother  thought  of  her  little 
pet's  little  fingers,  and  writhed  at 
the  sound  it  made. 

'  Oh,  do  take  care  of  my  darling !' 
she  said ;  and  as  the  man  began  to 
wheel  the  barrow  npon  the  stage, 
with  the  precious  onion  uppermost 
among  his  t)roperty  vegetables,  the 
mother  followed  him  with  anxious 
outstretched  hands.  Yon  might 
have  seen  the  tips  of  her  pale  qui- 
vering fingers  stretching  beyond  the 
wing  to  guard  her  child.  And  they 
were  not  withdrawn  until  the  little 
fairy  was  carefully  lifted  out  from 
her  hiding-place  by  the  clown, 
whose  tender-handed  way  of  lifting 


her  proclaimed  a  fiither,  who,  at 
home,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  sitbng 
upon  babies. 

When  the  little  fairy  bad  done  a 
little  dance  she  came  running  off. 
The  mother  seized  her  frantically, 
as  she  might  have  seized  her  had 
she  just  been  resoned  from  some 
great  peril  of  fire  or  water,  hastily 
wrapped  her  in  the  black  shawl,  and 
straining  her  to  her  breast,  hnriied 
away  from  the  theatre. 

The  bright  little  fairy  bad  worked 
a  spell,  and  there  was  something 
boiling  in  the  pot  where  thero  was 
nothing  before. 

The  supply  of  children  for  panto- 
mimic purposes  always  exceeds  the 
demand.  The  persons  attached  to 
thetheafxe  get  the  pf^oranGe>  and 
theatrical  people  of  the  lower  grade, 
like  the  clergy  of  the  lower  grade, 
are  proverbial  for  having  large 
families.  Fot  multiplying  and  re- 
plenishing the  earth,  next  to  a 
curate  on  forty  pounds  a  year,  com- 
mend me  to  a  super  aa  fourteen 
shillings  a  week.  And  blessed 
(sometimes)  is  the  super  who  has 
his  quiver  full  of  them.  The  worst 
of  it  is  ihej  will  grow  up  and  get 
too  big  to  be  squeezed  into  the 
jackets  of  frogs,  and  too  long-legged 
to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  in 
the  role  of  a  bantam-cock.  Owing 
to  the  excessive  supply,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  limited  demand,  there 
have  been  many  bitter  disappoint- 
ments this  Christmas.  Tonuny  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  on  to  enact  an 
imp  of  darkness,  and  when  the  time 
came  his  services  wero  not  required. 
No  more  imps  of  darkness.  Poor 
Tommy  I  Gone  his  vision  of  the 
spangled  suit  and  the  tinfoil  eyes- 
gone  his  nightly  sixpence !  It  has 
been  for  many  weeks  an  air-drawn 
sixpence  mocking  him.  Lotty  built 
her  hopes  up  to  be  a  fiairy  with  long 
hair,  discovered  the  last  thing  in 
the  transformation  scene,  reclining 
in  a  shell ;  but  her  hopes  wero  des- 
tined to  be  dashed,  and  Lotty  is 
compelled  to  play  the  ^art  of  Cin- 
derella in  real  life,  and  sit  and  weep 
among  the  soot  and  cinders  for  the 
fine  dress  and  the  fiairy  chariot  whicli 
she  has  no  chance  of  seeing  until 
perhaps  sh^  is  too  big  for  them. 

Little  children  in  the  boxe«,  do 
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joD  kntnr  Oat  being  bebind  the 
AutiightB  Qiare,  pkying  fairies,  and 
fmgs,  and  imps,  is  Mmethiog  like 
being  it  adtool  ?  No,  yon  don't 
tiov  that,~;aii  never  oonld  imo* 
gioe  roch  a  thing.  It  is  mare 
lika  pla;.  Y«s;  it  is  p\a.j  ta 
jm,  bnt  it  is  not  all  pUy  to  the 
little  Bctnis,  altbongh  they  do 
bunUa  about  and  maku  sport 
Tb(7  most  otmie  in  the  morning, 
elean  and  tid^,  and  learn  their  ie*- 
eoM;  thoj  muflt  amvor  lo  their 
Dames  and  do  eiactt;  as  thej  are 
toid;  tfa^  mDBtDot  talk  and  make 
■  noise.  This  ia  preciael  j  what  jon 
hue  to  do  at  aoboot ;  ajid  if  yon 
dentdoitjoaarebeataLor  pat  in 
«  eoraer.  fiat  if  these  schoolboys, 
Imhui^  the  kMonaof  the  tbealsn,  do 
not  do  as  tliey  are  told,  they  are 
Knt  Kvnj,  and  there  are  no  six- 
panes  for  them  on  Satorday,  and 
[«tfaa|H  no  dinners  and  stippera  for 
ttaemanr  ^J  of  the  week. 

his  noeasjiDBUer  for  theacbool- 
naatn  to  keep  all  tJieee  bogra  and 
giria  in    coder,    when    th^    ate 


in  their  plaees  impatienll;  vait- 
iD(C  for  the  front  seece  to  draw  oif 
and  'liaoloee  the  Bnll^K  Marsh,  or 
the  HoonlaiDS  of  the  Blue  Uonkeys. 
Frogs  will  croak  and  moiike;fl  will 
chatter,  and  it  is  Hometimee  Deees- 
Ear7  to  remind  a  frog  or  a  monkey, 
witb  a  gentle  tap  of  a  cane  over  the 
knuckles,  that  he  is  iaierrnpting  tiie 
performanoe  of  thaHaga  of  Hideons 
Night  who  are  working  their  epella 
before  the  front  aoene. 

Strict  discipline  ia  aa  neceesarj'  in 
a  pantomime  as  it  is  in  a  sohool ; 
bUU  these  cbildron  are  kindly 
treated ;  and  it  may  add  aomelhing 
to  jonr  plcamre  ia  witnessing  the 
pantomimes  this  seaion  to  know  that 
t^e  gambols  which  afford  yoaamoae- 
ment  are  a  aonrce  of  aa  much  en- 
joyment to  the  children  who  per> 
fonn  them  as  they  are  to  you ;  that 
their  nightly  occapation  keeps  them 
off  the  Htreets  and  out  of  mtsohief ; 
and  that  their  exertions  enable  them 
to  ^t  a  living  for  tbemaelvee  and 
Bometimea  for  others. 

AiuiRKw  Halusay. 


■WINTER  PBOM  TOUE  OWN  WINDOW. 


ABOUT  this  day  last  jear  I  ires 
efttiiig  down  to  write  an  article 
for  this  magazine  on  winter.  The 
subject  wns  not  new;  it  had  been 
treated  of  hefoic.  A  good  ileal  had 
been  said  about  it;  what  was  there 
left  to  say  ?  That  was  the  problem 
which  presented  itself  for  solution 
when  I  took  up  my  pen  and  wrote 
at  the  top  of  a  slip  of  paper  the 
beading  '  Winter.'  It  was  some 
time  before  I  got  any  further.  My 
mind  being  utterly  vacant,  fataonsly 
exeroiGed  itself  in  directing  my  fin- 
gers to  draw  atwnrd  figures  on  my 
blotting-pad.     I  oinaineut«d  the 


word  'winter'  with  all  sorts  of 
flonriBhes :  I  invoked  the  shade  of 
Thomson,  bat  all  to  no  purpose. 
I  fore  up  tho  slip,  replaced  it  with 
another,  and  again  wrote  the  head- 
ing '  Winter.'  I  waa  beginning  to 
tear  my  hair,  and  beat  my  br«ns, 
and  call  myself  dolt,  and  ass,  aod 
idiot,  when  suddenly  an  idea  struck 
me.  Wby,  winter  was  a  thing  of 
the  past  I  There  were  no  printers 
now-a-days!  Here  was  a  snggcs- 
tion  for  novelty  of  treatment! 
Thomson  and  Co.  had  invested 
winter  with  all  the  pictQresqne  at- 
tribntes  of  test  and  snow :  let  me 
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present  him  as  he  U,  bespattered 
with  mad,  clothed  in  a  dingy  mantle 
of  fog,  an  old,  battered,  degenerate 
creature,  utterly  gone  to  the  bad. 
From  that  model  I  began  to  paint, 
and  n^jidly  sketched  off  a  tme  and 
fiiitbfal  tikeness  of  winter,  slopping 
aboQt  in  the  mnd  imder  an  um- 
brella. UnlQcky  artist!  I  had  no 
BooDer  sent  in  my  picture  for  public 
exhibition,  than  winter  appeared  in 
bis  old  guis&  Here  he  was  again, 
dressed  from  top  to  toe  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  snow  I  And  as  if  to 
punish  me  for  my  want  of  faith  in 
biffl,  and  my  disrespect  towards 
him,  whack  comes  a  great  snow- 
ball, and  knocks  off  my  best  hat. 
'I  l^e  enow,  it's  so  jolly,'  I  heard  a 
fively  young  scamp  say;  and  I 
mentaDy  hummed  tbd  burden  of  the 
song  of  Wamba  the  jester  (Thack- 
oaf  A  Wamba)— 

*  Tbat  is  the  way  that  boys  begin ; 
Wait  till  7<m  come  to  forty  year's 

I  liked  snow  when  I  was  your  age, 
my  yoongster,  and  took  the  same 
niscbleTDUs  delight  in  squeezing  it 
Tip  into  hard  haXii  and  shying  it  at 
dufluiQypot  hats.  I  liked  to  prac- 
tise upon  chimneypots  best,  because 
the  successful  aim  was  rewarded  by 
1  resounding  thud.  Besides,  the 
inuen  of  clumneyx>ots  usually  ear- 
ned themselves  in  a  stately  manner, 
iDd  it  was  so  comical  to  see  the  lu- 
dicmn  upeet  of  their  dignity  when 
^  glossy '  tile'  caved  in  and  went 
off,  sod  tiie  snowball  broke  all  over 
the  wearer's  hair  and  whiskers. 
When  I  '  caught '  that  snowball  on 
my  best  beaver,  my  first  angry  im- 
pulse was  to  run  after  the  young 
scsmp  who  had  thrown  it  and  box 
bis  ears.  But  suddenly  I  remem- 
boed— remembered  how  /  used  to 
leTel  in  this  deb'ghtful  sport,  and 
liow  unreasonable  and  cruel  I 
thought  it  when  tiie  victim  caught 
m  and  boxed  my  ears— I  remem- 
bered the  time  when  I  regarded  the 
cbiomeypot  bat  as  a  piece  of  head 
gssr  specially  contrived  to  give  due 
fliect  to  the  thud  of  a  snowbalL 
BecalTmg  Uiat  time,  and  all  its  plea- 
Bsnt  associations,  I  let  my  frown 
vkL  into  a  smUe,  and  actually  sank 
my  dignity  so  far  as  to  let  the  young 
vamp  have  one  back  again.     I 
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ooold  see  that  he  i^i»eoiated  my 
reciprocity  of  sentiment  in  a  proper 
i^irit  fie  let  me  off,  and  gave  me 
a  smile,  which  said  quite  plainly, '  I 
see  you  are  the  right  sort,  and  un- 
derstand the  thing.' 

Well,  I  can  only  thank  that 
vulgar  little  boy  for  giving  me  a 

fUmpse  of  delightful  old  days,  when 
was  not  condemned  to  wear  a 
chimneypot    and    be     staid    and 

g roper,  and  when  I  eonld  say,  like 
im,  when  winter  came  round,  that 
'  I  liked  snow,  it  was  so  jolly.' 

But  I  have  *  wait'^d,'  and  come  to 
nigh  forty  year,  and,  alas!  I  no 
longer  find  snow  so  jolly.  And  this 
leads  me  to  wonder  how  at  one  time 
or  another  so  much  jollity  has  been 
associated  with  snow,  both  by  old 
and  young.  For  several  weein  last 
winter,  I,  and  many  thousands  of 
others,  were  martyrs  to  snow.  Tet 
if  I  look  over  my  books,  I  find  that 
our  best  authors  and  our  best  ar- 
tists have  delighted  in  describing 
and  depicting  snow-storms,  nearly 
always  connecting  the  thickly-Ml- 
ing  flakes  and  the  icicles  luuigiog 
from  the  eaves  with  comfort  and 
merriment,  and  good  cheer  and 
happy  fiuses,  and  all  that  is  pleasant 
on  earth.  It  strikes  me  as  being 
rather  odd,  when  I  think  about  it, 
that  this  idea  should  be  most 
cherished  in  towns  where  snow  is 
really — shall  I  write?  yes,  it  must 
be  said— an  immitigated  nuisance. 
Snow  may  be  very  useful  as  a 
blanket  for  the  earth,  but  it  is  not 
a  comfortable  blanket  for  those  who 
crawl  half-naked  upcm  the  fiu»  of 
the  earth.  I  am  not  going  imduly 
to  abuse  snow ;  what  I  want  to  do 
is  to  put  it  u^n  its  proper  footing, 
and  estimate  it  strictly  according  to 
its  merits.  Well,  then,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  seems  to  be 
useful  for  two  purposes— to  shy, 
when  made  up  into  balls,  at  chim- 
neypot bats,  and  to  afford  pic- 
turesque material  to  the  author  and 
the  artist  Yes,  there  is  one  other 
purpose  for  which  I  have  heard  it 
IS  useful— to  mix  pancakes  with. 

But  now  my  snowballing  days 
are  over;  lam  losing fiuth  in  the 
picturesque,  and,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  I  rather  incline  to  pancakes 
than  to  sentiment.     I  cau^t  be 
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palhetie  about  iiie  robfn  tapping  at 
the  window  any  more.  I  can  say  of 
him  now,  as  a  distingmshed  French 
natnralist  said  of  him  lon^  ago,  that 
he  is  'best  cooked  with  bread- 
crumbs.' When  I  nsed  to  glorify 
snow  and  robins,  and  'all  that/  I 
lived  in  lodgings ;  but  now  I  am  a 
honseholder,  and  have  other  senti- 
ments. You  can  look  out  at  snow 
from  another  person's  window  with 
Tery  different  feelings  from  those 
with  which  you  look  out  at  it  from 
your  own.  When  a  man  pays  rates 
and  t^tes,  anything  that  unduly 
adds  to  the  burden  is  calculated  to 
break  the  back  of  his  patience  and 
make  him  sayage.  I  nave  learned 
that  property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  on  the  whole  the  rights 
are  more  than  counterbalanoed  by 
the  duties. 

I  have  a  doorstep.  It  is  mine, 
and  I  am  personally  responsible  for 
it  A  few  days  of  the  'jolly  snow ' 
have  made  me  aware  that  I. was  also 
responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  pave- 
ment outside  my  gates.  When  I 
was  a  lodger,  I  could  dance  gaily  on 
■fee  doorstep  of  my  abode,  and  oc- 
casionally, when  Jane  was  not  quick 
to  answer — she  was  too  quick  to 
answer  at  last,  and  got  discharged 
for  it  without  a  character— could  do 
the  double  shnffle  with  a  light  heart. 
But  now,  when  I  stand  upon  my 
doorstep,  I  know  that  I  am  tread- 
ing dangerous  ground.  It  was  the 
butchers  man  who  slipped  and  fell 
upon  my  doorstep  when  the  frost 
first  set  in,  and  threatened  me  with 
an  action  for  a  broken  leg.  I  com- 
promised the  matter  for  six  pound 
six  and  eight  pence,  the  pounds,  as 
I  was  given  to  understand,  being  for 
snrgical,  and  the  shillings  and  pence 
for  legal  advice.  I  subsequently 
learned  that  the  butcher's  man  was 
seen  three  days  after  his  alarming 
accident  playing  skittles  at  the 
Horse  and  Groom,  backing  himself 
in  half-crowns  for  floorers  and  back 
doubles,  and  winning  all  before  him. 
If  I  had  known  it  in  time,  I  should 
have  defended  the  action,  and 
pleaded  the  back  doubles  in  miti- 
gatirm  of  damages. 
.  'dear  your  doorstep,  sir?'  No 
bnt  a  honsehddeor  who  works 


at  home  in  a  fh>nt  apartment  can 
fully  appreciate  the  effiBCt  of  tbia 
summons  to  surrender  coppers,  es- 
pecially when  persistently  repeated 
every  five  minutes  in  the  day.  It 
vras  one  snowy  morning,  when  I  was 
sitting  down  to  write  an  eesay— it 
has  never  been  finished,  and  the 
public  have  lost  a  treat--that  my 
ears,  as  the  hearing  mediums  of  a 
householder,  were  first  assailed  by 
the  cry.  It  proceeded  from  a  sturdy 
ragamuffin,  armed  with  the  stump 
of  an  old  broom.  I  bade  him  be- 
gone in  terms  about  which  there 
conld  be  no  mistake ;  but  he  argued 
with  me. 

'Do  it  for  eightpence,  sir— do  it 
for  sixpence— do  it  for  fourpence.' 

He  went  away  at  last,  and  I  sat 
down  to  pen  the  next  sentence— 
'  There  is  no  greater  blessing  than 
the  possession  of  an  even  temper 
and  an  amiable  disposition * 

'Clean  your  doorstep,  sir?'  How 
could  I  use  harsh  language  after 

running  such  a  sentence  as  the  one 
have  quoted  from  that  nnfinished 
essay?  I  restrained  myself,  and 
merely  shook  my  head.  But  I 
nught  have  shaken  my  head  off  if  I 
had  continued  to  protest  in  that 
fashion.  For  three  mortal  honrs  the 
cry  of  'Clean  your  doorstep,  sir?' 
rang  in  my  ears  without  cessation. 
Eagamufflns  with  stumps  of  old 
brooms  came  one  after  the  other 
and  knocked,  and  rang,  and  bawled, 
and  kicked  at  the  railings ;  and  the 
more  I  persisted  in  reeislBnce,  the 
more  they  persisted  in  assault  At 
length,  nnable  to  restrain  my  angiy 
passions  any  longer,  I  let  them  rise, 
and  threatened  chastisement  The 
youth  to  whom  I  addressed  myself 
actually  took  a  sight  at  me  fin>m  my 
own  doorstep,  through  my  own 
window.  He  also  instigated  to  in- 
sult others  of  hiS'  kind,  who  cane 
and  cried  'Tah!'  in  chorus  at  me 
throngh  the  railings.  I  thought  of 
sending  for  the  police  to  them,  but 
those  vulgar  boys  stole  a  maroh 
upon  me,  and  actually  sent  for  tlie 
police  to  me.  There  came  a  single 
£nock,  and  thinking  it  was  another 
tormentor  of  a  boy,  I  opened  ^e 
street  door  sharply,  intending  to 
fetch  him  a  stinger,  when  lot  I  be- 
held upon  my  step  an  oflSoer  cl 
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polioe,  sluding  out  blue  and  bold 
Mffdmi  ibe  backgzouid  of  snow. 
He  WS8  reBpectfol,  but  firm.    He 
Ugged  to  loform  me  that  I  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  poanda  for 
Biigidctiog  to  clear  the  pavement 
oppoiifte  my  house,  adding,  that  if  I 
did  not  clear  it  forthwith,  it  would 
be  his  painful  duty  to  reoommend 
me  to  the  authorities  for  a  sum- 
mona     This  in  the  hearing  of  a 
mob  of  my  tormentors,  who  stood  at 
the  gate  executing  a  savage  dance 
of  tnumph.    But  my  humiliation 
vas  not  yet  oomplete.    Threatened 
with  a  summons  and  a  fine  of  five 
pounds  if  I  did  not  clean  my  pave- 
ment forthwith,  I  was  driven  to  em- 
ploy the  very  ragamuffin  who  had 
izumlted  me  from  my  own  doorstep, 
looold  see  the  impudent  dog  chuck- 
ling inwardly  at  his  triumph  as  he 
set  to  work  on  the  job.    More  than 
oaoe  I  caught  him  signalling  vic- 
tory to  his  companions  by  winking 
sad  putting  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 
Bat  to  me»  now  that  he  was  on  the 
high  load   to  eightpenoe,  he  was 
eiaborately  and  hypocritically  le- 
spectful. 

'Had  I  a  spade?  had  I  a  broom 
that  I  could  &vour  him  with  T 

I  lent   him   these  implements. 
Then  he  wanted  salt 
'What  for? 

'To  melt  the  snow  with.' 
'Aniei  being  inunersed  in  the 
task  of  carefully,  by  means  of  fire, 
delving  a  leg  of  mutton  of  the 
greater  portion  of  its  nutritive 
foalities,  I  myself  fetched  the  re- 
tailed fl^des  from  the  region  be- 
low, sod  was  immediately  gratified 
-« I  have  been  at  the  Polytechnic 
-*by  seeing  the  ra^unuffin  perform 
a  wonderful  chemical  experiment 
with  the  contents  of  the  salt-box. 
like  a  wary  profiessor,  who  is  not 
T«y  Boie  of  hu  subject,  I  catechised 
my  ngged  chemist  for  information 
as  to  to  action  of  the  salt  npon  the 
anow. 

'How  WBfl  it  that  it  melted  the 

flDOWf 

I  asked  this  as  if  I  knew  all  about 
it;  bat  I  didn't,  and  don't  now. 

This  was  the  explanation  of  my 
practical  professor  of  chemisby: 
'Well,  you  see,  sir,  it  gets  in  among 
it  hk^  and  melts  it  like.' 


And  he  accompanied  this  Ivcid 
explanation  with  a  curvilinear  sweep 
of  the  arm,  as  indicating  an  in- 
tuitive acanaintance  with  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences.  When,  after 
bis  chemical  experiment,  the  pro 
fesaor  condescended  to  manual  la- 
bour, and  finished  up  with  the 
broom,  he  demanded  sand*  I  hunted 
below  stairs  and  found  a  jar  con- 
taining some  veiy  fine  sand,  apper- 
taining, as  I  afterwards  leam«f,  to 
the  aviaiy.  This  having  been 
sprinkled  over  the  stones,  the  pro- 
cess was  oompleta  I  paid  the  peri- 
patetic professor  of  onemistry,  and 
returned  to  my  essay,  congratulating 
myself  that  I  had  done  my  dutgr, 
obeyed  the  law,  and  purchased  peaoe 
and  quietness.  I  had  just  slapped 
my  brow,  to  collect  my  scattered 
thoughts,  and  dipped  my  pen  in  the 
ink  preparatory  to  putting  them 
down  for  the  benefit  of  an  appre- 
ciative public,  when  in  bounces 
'Arriei 

'  Oh,  sir  I  the  boy's  gone  off  with 
the  spade  and  the  broom,  and  he's 
used  all  the  fine  sand  and  the  salt, 
sir,  and  there's  none  to  put  in  the 
soup,  and  none  to  give  to  the  birds, 
sir;  and       ■' 

I  rush  to  the  front  door,  but  the 
boy  has  disappeared.  The  police- 
man, who  is  busy  serving  thrsaten- 
ing  notices  wholesale  on  the  street, 
is  not  disposed  to  take  up  the  case. 
'Arriet  mourns  for  her  broom  as  for 
a  loved  relative,  and  declares  that 
she  will  not  answer  for  the  soup, 
nor,  under  the  circumstances,  for 
the  leg  of  mutton,  which  'caught' 
as  she  was  running  out  to  catch 
that  boy.  Peace  destroyed  for  the 
day  1    Essay  put  aside  I 

Joyful  tidmgs  next  morning: 
pipes  frozen ;  no  water  at  the  sink ; 
none  in  the  bath-room;  none,  by  a 
happy  accident,  in  the  ewers.  The 
contemplation  of  the  necessity  of 
performing  my  ablutions  in  pale  ale 
aroused  me,  rar  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  to  the  true  importance  of  water 
as  an  element  Besolve  to  speik 
more  respectfully  of  it  in  the  future, 
and  not  so  frequently  to  link  ita 
unsullied  name  with  that  of  a  cer- 
tain dissolute  son  of  John  Barley- 
corn, who  claims  to  have  been  bom 
on  Ben  Kevis,  and  to  have  been 

n  a 
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Winter  from  your  own  Window^ 


found  there  amoug  the  heather  by- 
Long  John.  An  arterj^  opened  in 
the  street  by  the  practitioner  -who 
appears  in  the  light-bhie  surtout, 
and  carries  his  surgical  instrnments 
over  his  shoulder.  Dance  of  revo- 
lutionary pamina  in  the  blood ! 
Hurrah!  Carrying  in  and  out  of 
pails ;  more  damage  done ;  slopped 
stairs  and  passages,  and  consequent 
increase  of  domestic  bliss  and  har- 
mony ! 

There  was  another  pleasant  sur- 
prise for  me  when  the  thaw  came. 
The  water-pipe,  which  had  pre- 
viously refused  to  yield  a  drop, 
took  a  lil)eral  fit,  burst  and  filled  the 
back  kitchen.  Two  men  with  a  coil 
of  leaden  pipe,  solder  and  hot  irons, 
fourteen  and  six,  exclusive  of  beer 
— which  somehow  is  never  frozen — 
and  the  old  pipe,  which  is  kindly 
taken  away,  that  it  may  not  be  an 
inconvenience. 

And  here  a  b'nd  and  considerate 
neighbour  came  in  to  suggest  that  I 
might  save  myself  a  good  deal  of 
vexation,  discomfort,  and  after  ex- 
pense, if  I  were  to  employ  a  person 
to  shovel  the  snow  oflF  the  roof  be- 
fore it  melted  and  came  through  the 
ceiling  of  the  upper  rooms.  I  de- 
termined to  execute  that  task  myself. 
The  snow  was  thawing  now,  it  would 
be  easy ;  there  was  a  high  parapet, 
both  front  and  back ;  no  one  would 
see  me.  I  called  for  the  spade,  the 
broom,  and  the  steps.  The  spado 
was  gone,  so  was  the  broom.  Would 
the  neighbour  who  gave  me  advice 
lend  me  a  spade?  She— it  was  a 
she— was  very  sorry,  but  she  hadn't 

got  one.    That  was  a .    Never 

mind,  I  knew  she  possessed  a  spade. 
However,  the  case  was  urgent ;  bo  a 
new  spade,  three  and  nine,  and  a 
new  broom  two  shillings,  a  small 
evenpence,  and  an  invisible  three 
farthings.  Up-staira  I  go,  'Airiet 
following  witli  the  steps,  to  that 
trap-door  over  the  landing  of  the 
top  floor.  I  was  not  sure  what  that 
trap-door  was  for,  but  I  presumed  it 
led  to  the  roo£    So  I  planted  the 


stops  and  mounted — alas,  too  confi- 
dently !  When  you  become  a  house- 
holder, ray  bachelor  friend,  you  will 
make  the  acquaintance  of  steps,  and 
know  how  they  wobble  about.  Some- 
how—being unused  to  the  business, 
I  suppose — I  slipped,  and  came  down 
by  the  run,  breaking  my  shins  fear- 
fully. The  dreadful  language  which 

I But  there,  I  wouldn't  have 

believed  it.  I  heard  'Arriet  say 
afterwards,  that  she  never  could 
hare  thought  it  of  master,  and  him 
generally  so  quiet  and  so  mild 
spoken.  Fomentations,  diachylon 
plaster,  soothing  medicine,  and 
then  to  bed,  forgetting  the  snow  on 
the  roof,  which  melts  in  the  night 
and  comes  through  on  the  sluml)er- 
ing  'Arriet,  who,  1  believe,  has  whis- 
pered over  the  garden  wall  to 
Jemima  next  door,  that  *  ever  since 
the  night  of  the  thawr  her  consti- 
tooshun  has  been  completely  under- 
minded.' 

I  Three  times  last  winter  did  I 
enjoy  these  delightful  incidents  of 
the  joUy  snow ;  and  on  the  last  oc- 
casion having  employed  the  chim- 
ney-sweep to  shovel  the  snow  off 
the  roof,  that  delegate  of  my  will, 
acting  for  and  on  my  behalf,  shovelled 
a  heavy  quantity  on  the  head  of  a 
pa8ser-by,  and  rendered  me  respon- 
sible for  personal  damage.  The  un- 
timely passer-by  alleged  'swimming 
in  the  'ed,*  whereby  he  was  pre- 
vented from  following  his  lawful 
calling  (baked  taturs)  and  support- 
ing his  family  (wife  chargeable  to 
the  parish),  and  laid  the  damages  at 
two  nundred,  and  medical  charges. 
Compensation  on  a  more  mode- 
rate scale  was  subsequently  ac- 
cepted; but  the  victim  having, 
during  the  off  season  of  bak^ 
tatnrs,  appealed  to  charity  in  my 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  with 
a  graphic  picture  on  his  breast  re- 
presenting the  catastrophe  by  which 
he  was  disabled  for  life,  a  thorn  has 
been  planted  in  my  breast  for  ever, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  snow  without 
a  shudder. 
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A  DEMONSTRATION  OP^LOVK 

I  PEEL  « tGndeniess  at  heaitp 
That  was  but  gentle  hereiciforo ; 
Tliat  oft  was  lonel  j  and  apart, 

Bat  now  is  iellowed  eyennove. 
Shadows  that  wrapped  it  like  a  shroud, 

And  hid  its  life  from  all  but  few, 
flee  lai^ly  like  a  morning  cloud. 
And  soft  as  eu\j  autnmn  dew : 

Therefore  I  know  I  Jove  thea 

A  vastness  maketh  rich  my  soul. 

That  was  but  great  till  yesterday ; ' 
Takes  in  the  universal  whole. 

And  grandly  learns  to  love  and  t)ray. 
The  riddle  of  the  sphinx  is  guessed  * 

The  intricate  lock  hath  Ibund  its  Key;'^, 
Open  I  fling  the  jewel  chest; 

I  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  thee  r 

Therefore  I  know  I  lore  thee. 

I  hftve  «  purpose,  heart  of  oak. 

That  was  of  late  a  drooping  willow ; 
That,  fant  it  bent,  must  ore  have  broke      >• 

fihapeleae  as  breaks  a  vagrant  billow.    ; 
Now  mj  trained  forces  eome  and  go ; 

And  now  I  arm  me  capi^pie. 
Shout  for  a  weapon  and  a  foe. 

And  chafe  to  sbrike  for  fame  and  thee : 
Thecefore  I  know  I  love  thee^ 

Sometimes  of  old  I  climbed  the  height 
"Where  all  the  gods  Olympian  quaffed 

Their  deathless  driuk  'midst  deathless  light — 

"  And  gained  by  stealth  a  random  draught 

But  now  I  pitch  my  tent  above ; 
Mocking  the  fugitive  dropA  I  sipped^ 

I  couch  me  next  the  couch  of  Jove, 
And  drain  his  goblet,  purple- lipped : 
Therefore  I  know  I  love  thee. 

The  paihoB  of  a  dropping  well 

Was  the  poor  melody  I  b€«xd, 
Till  now  the  thunders  near  me  swell 

Of  the  worid'fl  heart  to  musio  stirred. 
And  with  its  organ- tones  I  seem 

To  blend  the  stops  of  coming  years-** 
The  Clashing  sweetness  of  a  dream. 

The  diapason  of  the  epheres  : 

Therefore  I  know  I  lore  thee. 

I  was  not  quite  a  churl ;  and  art. 

And  grace,  and  nature,  all  were  dear ; 
Though  a  thick  veil  upon  my  heart 

Forbade  my  knowing  all  was  there. 
I  saw,  but  felt  the  deeper  want, 

I  gazed,  but  felt  I  did  not  see, 
Till  thou  becam'st  the  hierophant. 

And  Beauty  named  her  priesteas,  thee: 
Therefore  I  know  I  love  thee. 
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I  mark  the  pcneroiis  glow  of  June 

Where  yesterday  was  winttT  suow — 
"What  marvel  melts  the  ice  so  soon? 

Or  to  ///'-  only  is  it  so? 
Pobed  as  thou  art,  amonc^t  the  poor 

To  scatter  gifts  this  cheerless  weather, 
I  feel  a  new  constraint  implore 

Wo  may  do  Mercy's  work  together : 

Therefore  I  know  I  loYe  thee. 


A.  H.  G. 


MR.  BROWN'S  MISTAKE. 

THE  fire  shono  bright,  snow  fell  without, 
And  hc»ll\  decked  the  walls; 
Glad  sounds  of  revel  and  of  rout, 
Of  mirth  and  glee,  prevailed  throughout 
The  Smitiis'  ancestral  halls. 

The  worthy  sire  with  brow  serene 
Prepared  the  wassail  bowl, 
Whilst  Christmas  guests  of  jovial  mien^ 
All  glowing"  from  the  air  &o  keen. 
Supplied  the  '  flow  of  soul.' 

One  youth  (whose  dark  Byronic  frown 
Struck  awe,  till  simpers  mild 
Calmed  the  appalled  beholder  down) 
Brimmed  o'er  with  bliss ;  his  name  was  Brown, 
He  loved  Smith's  only  child. 

He  loted  and  was  beloved ;  ere  long 
His  single  days  should  close. 
Meantime,  to  him  of  all  the  throng 
Those  maddening  looks  and  smiles  belong. 
Which  Fanny  Smith  bestows. 

Ho  triumphed — but  Earth's  hopes  are  Tain, 
Fate  vowed  to  cast  his  down  ; 
And  soon  high  bumpers  of  champagne 
(From  generous  gooseberry)  wrecked  his  brain, 
Ah!  too,  too  wretched  Brown. 

At  ten  the  door  flew  open  wide. 
Miss  Crowe,  kept  late,  appeared ; 
And  Brown's  ill  genius  at  her  side 
Might  by  clairvoyant  hare  been  spied. 
As  plain  as  Brown's  red  beard. 

This  imp  (combmed  with  subtlest  juice 
Of  Smith's  domestic  vine) 
Let  all  its  powers  of  mischief  loose. 
And  played,  in  short,  the  very  deuce 
With  all  his  heart's  sunshine. 

His  pale  blue  eyes  it  clouded  o'er, 
Till — though  'twas  plain  to  see. 
Miss  Crowe's  pink  moire  sweep  the  floor. 
Whilst  spotless  white  his  Fanny  wore, 
He  doubted  which  waa  she! 
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'TwM  Btnnger— M  his  ohaimer  true 
Was  short  and  fair  and  hi, 
Her  locks  were  of  an  aabnm  hii6| 
Her  eyes,  like  his,  a  washy  blae^ 
Her  nose  was  rather  fiat 

Whilst  tall  and  dark^  of  stately  gxaoe. 
Miss  Crowe  drew  ereiy  gaae^ 
Her  black  eyes'  flash,  her  OTal  &oe 
And  Gredan  nose*  left  only  place 
-  For  envy  or  for  praise. 

Time  passed,  and  Brown's  oonf osion  grew 
More  hopeless  every  hour ; 
Through  many  a  mazy  waltz  he  flew 
With  that  dark  belle— and  yentured  too 
To  steal  a  glove  and  flower. 

Still  worse-Hit  length  the  wicked  sprite 
Who  had  beguiled  him  so. 
Bent  on  undoing  him  ontrieht, 
Brought  the  delusion  to  its  height 
Beneath  the  mistletoe  I 

On  this  a  guest  fall  six  feet  high. 

Of  stem,  commanding  air. 

Who  long  had  kept  a  cold  grey  eye 

On  Brown's  misdeeds— drew  calmly  nigh 

And  kicked  him  down  the  stair. 

What  scenes  took  place  whan  he  was  gone 

Twere  too  much  pain  to  say — 

His  portrait,  drawn  with  features  wan» 

And  bandit-like  expressioii  on* 

Went  back  to  him  next  day. 

No  more  to  Fanny's  might  he  go« 
His  life  grew  drear  and  dim. 
Miss  Crowe  espoused  his  six-foot  foe. 
The  wedding  bells  pealed  o'er  the  snow- 
No  wedding  bells  for  him. 

Each  mom  he  rose  with  hagg»rd  fioce, 
He  shaved  with  many  a  sigh. 
And,  as  he  put  it  in  its  place. 
He  darkly  eyed  his  razor-cose 
As  one  who  yearned  to  die. 

Thus  slowly  passed  the  year,  untQ 

It  neared  the  fotal  night 

The  very  sight  of  turkeys  still 

Had  power  to  make  his  blood  run  chill, 

Mince-pies  unmanned  him  quite. 

And  when  the  carols  broke  at  last 
Upon  his  loathing  ear, 
All  day  he  kept  his  chamber  fast. 
And,  ever  br(X)ding  on  the  past, 
Befnsed  all  Christmas  cheer. 

But  lo !  at  night,  with  laughter  rude, 
In  burst  young  Philip  Gryde ; 
Poor  Brown  still  sat  in  tearful  mood, 
A  cup  of  watergruel  stood 
Untasted  by  his  side, 


.Ifr,  Bromt'g  Miitaie. 

'Halloa!'  cried  Gryde,' these  fountains  drj, 

'  You're  eominp;  home  with  mo.' 

'No!  No!'  gapped  Brown,  'I'd  rather  die!' 

To  which  his  irieod  made  no  rep);. 

But  seized  him,  malijichii. 

Brown  writhed  and  sidled  like  a  crab. 
His  friend  cared  not  a  pin, 
He  held  him  fast  with  powerful  grab, 
He  drapged  him,  groaning,  to  a  cab. 
And  shoTed  him,  groaning,  in. 

They  drove  throngh  many  a  brilliant  street. 
And  reached  the  Grjdee'  abode. 
Whence  came  the  sound  of  bii^  feet, 
And  pleasant  bursbi  of  music  sweet. 
Whilst  every  window  glowed. 

One  desperate  struggle  at  the  door. 
And  Brown  waa  overcome ; 
He  atrove  against  his  fafe  no  raore, 
But  meekly  drooping,  walked  before 
'Mid  merry  voices'  hum. 

But  what  means  this  electric  thrill 
Which  stirs  his  Being's  tide? 
What  shriek  is  that,  not  loud,  yet  shrill. 
Which  makes  him  cleave  his  way  until 
Ho  gains  the  shrieker's  side  ? 

'Tib  Fanny  Smith !  in  ball  array. 
Who,  sliding  lightly  down. 
Has  fainted  gracefully  away, 
(Not  even  a  fold  dinplaced  th^  say) 
O'ercome  at  sight  of  Brown  1 

He  raised  her  up — her  eyes'  soft  light 
Forgiveness  genU;  smiled. 
What  words  conid  punt  the  rapid  flight 
Of  all  his  woe  that  bliesfui  night ! 
Poor  Brown  went  nearly  wild. 

A  crowd  turned  out  ere  long  with  glee. 
The  bridal  pair  to  cbeer; 
And  let  us  hope  that  they  and  we 
?Iay  many  a  merry  Christmas  see. 
And  many  a  glad  New  Year ! 

KL. 
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PARISIAN  FEMALE  BXTRAVAaANCE. 


ALL  FittiB  has  been  fermentiBg 
in  a  tarmoil  (and  the  hnbbnb 
hu  not  qnite  subBided  yet),  becanse 
aomebody  has  stated  and  criticised 
fteis  of  which  all  Pans  is  fully 
aware.  It  is  as  if  the  senile  world 
should  rise  np  in  riot  when  told 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards ;  for 
we  are  informed  by  ceftaia  apolo*- 
gists  that  the  circnmstanoes  aihided 
to  are  as  ineyitable  at  the  jHwsent 
day,  and  nnder  the  present  atete  of 
thuigs,  as  the  effects  of  time  on  the 
human  hair.  Piench  women,  who 
moTe  in  good  society,  will  not,  and 
cannot,  jnst  now,  be  anything  else 
than  spendthrifts,  mangeuses  tfar' 
gent, '  eateis-np  of  money,'  according 
to  the  somewhat  coarse  native  ex- 
preesion.  The  better  class  of  French 
phiknophers,  however,  regarding 
the  phenomena  more  coolly,  consider 
them  as  manifestations  of  an  epi- 
demic not  altogether  permanently 
established  in  the  land ;  but  which, 
having  bad  its  causes,  may  also  have 
its  remedies;  and  which  at  least 
may  one  day  pass  away  of  its  own 
leoord. 

The  above-mentioned  'all  Paris' 
Rqnires  some  little  definition.  That 
derer  writer,   Augusta  Yillemot, 
tells  us  that  when  events  occupy 
'  aU  Paris,' we  know  what' all  ftrk ' 
often  means.  It  is  UnU  Paris  aanna 
the  reader,  perhaps ;  minus  himaeU^ 
asBinedly ;  minus  whoever  reads,  or 
imte8,or  works,  or  thinln;  which 
ledooes  tout  Paris  to  the  propor- 
tiona  of  a  special  group.    It  is  thus 
Oat  tout  ParU  is  daily  utilised,  to 
Benre  the  interests  of  trade  or  the 
giatification  of  vanity.  A  retailer  of 
fitthionable  novelties  announces  that 
tout  Paris  is  rushing  to  his  show- 
rooms—a  statement  clearly  open  to 
ft  slight  reduction.     You  i&Btd  in 
yonr  newspaper   that,  last  night, 
Una  Paris  was  at  such  a  theatre. 
Kow,  addition  and  subtraction  duly 
made,  it  tarns  out  that  tout  Paris  ia 
oompoeed  of  twenty  claqueurs,  or 
pud  applauders,  th&ty  young  men 
from  the  oount^,a  few  tradesmen 
to  the  theatre  who  have  obtained 
oiders  for  their  families,  forty  check- 
takers,  fifty  female  box-openers,  and 


other  employes ;  besides  six  firemen 
and  four  gendarmes,  without  whom 
tout  Paris  would  be  incomplete. 

It  is  also  customary  to  say, '  Last 
Sunday,  all  Paris  was  at  Madame 
de  X/s  soiree.'  Now  Madame  de 
X.  occupies  an  entresol  which,  in 
case  of  need,  will  hold  some  sixty 
peopla  Never  mind;  on  that  par- 
ticular evening,  those  sixty  ama- 
temra  repvewnt  all  Paris ;  exactly  as, 
in  tragedies  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais, 
six  figurants  represent  the  Roman 
people.  In  short,  all  Paris  does  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  itselfl 
Everybody  wishes  to  have  it  for  his 
guest,  and  to  boast  of  the  honour  of 
its  acquaintance.  The  mark  of  fiish- 
icmable  eminence  is  to  know  all 
Paris,  a^d  to  be  known  by  it 

A  portress  of  M.  Yillemofs  ac- 
quaintance had  a  daughter  who,  in 
her  personal  decoration,  had  no  ob- 
jection to  exceed  her  just  rights  and 
step  a  little  out  of  her  rank. 

*  My  daughter,'  said  the  sensible 
woman,,'  when  you  show  yourself  in 
a  hat  ini^ead  of  a  cap,  you  do  not 
perceive  that  all  Pans  shrugs  its 
shouldecB  at  you.* 

All  Paris,  for  this  portress,  was 
tin  groeerees,  th«  frnit-woman,  and 
tlie  baker's  wife;  who  might  truly 
make  a  few  spicy,  rich,  and  crusty 
remarks  touching  Mademoiselle 
Qibou'«  coqnetiy.  But  the  rest  of 
Paris  troubled  little  about  it.  Li 
the  first  place,  Paris  is  not  surprised 
at  such  trifies.  It  is  only  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  behol^g  portress's 
daughters  difdaining  cotton  print 
for  nraslin  and  silk,  mounting  from 
the  porter's  lodge  to  the  tapestried 
entresol,  lolling  in  their  open  car- 
riage)  and  parading  their  finery  in 
the  box  of  a  theatre.  Paris  is  amused, 
rather  than  angered,  at  the  spec- 
tacla. 

At  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  St 
Martin,  at  the  representation  of 
'  Gapitaine  Fantome  (all  Paris  was 
there),  a  double-distilled  eocotte 
arrived  late,  and  boisterously  in- 
stalled herself  in  the  avant-scene,  in 
the  midst  of  the  emotions  of  the 
drama.  There  were  several  disap- 
proving *  chuts ;'  and  then,  the  inno- 
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cent  and  silyer  roice  of  a  spectator 
in  the  gallery  exclaimed — 

'  2  tens  1  Tis  my  portress's  daugh- 
ter! Bonjonr,  Micrnzdlc  Rosalie  I 
Cordon  I  Pull  the  bolt,  to  let  us  in, 
sHl  VOU8  plait  I* 

Poor  Mademoiselle  Eosalie  was 
oonsiderably  out  of  countenance. 
She  tried  hard  to  crush  all  Paris 
with  her  disdain.  But  when  once 
all  Paris  takes  mischief  in  hand,  it 
behaves  no  better  than  a  London 
errand-boy.  All  Paris,  that  evening, 
was  in  the  mind  for  a  bit  of  chaff; 
and  the  unlucky  cocotte  was  obliged 
to  give  way  before  the  flood  of  rail- 
lery which,  like  the  rising  tide, 
overwhelmed  and  extinguished  her 
airs  and  graces.  She  retired,  naying 
audibly  to  the  amiable  but  some- 
what bashful  young  man  who 
accompanied  her,  'Come  away, 
Ernest;  there  is  nothing  but  ra^ 
caUle,  low  people,  here  to-night.' 
All  which  has  not  prevented  Made- 
moiselle Rosalie's  brilliant  success. 
She  appears  in  public  every  day,  in 
the  most  aristocratic  attitudes.  She 
has  her  box  at  the  first  performance 
of  every  new  play ;  her  caleche  at 
the  races ;  and,  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  sups  on  prawns  at  the  Oafe 
Anglais. 

I-nstanoea  of  'money-eating,'  in 
upstart  creatures,  who  eat,  not  their 
own,  but  other  people's  money, 
ongfat  not  80  much  to  astonish  sages. 
Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 
will  ride — yon  know  where.  Bat 
the  aocusation,  which  has  caused  so 
much  excitement,  has  been  made 
against  women  moving  in  good 
society.  In  the  French^  senate,  the 
late  M.  Dupin  rocoupyisg  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  our  Attorney- 
General)  made  a  short  but  spirited 
speech  on  '  the  unbridled  luxury  of 
women*'  He  complains  that  respect- 
able and  high-bied  ladies  copy  the 
fashions  set  by  females  who  are 
neither  high-bred  nor  respectable; 
ttiat,  every  winter,  every  season, 
ftcts  come  to  light,  proving  that 
dressmakers'  bills  amount  to  totals 
which  the  handsomest  fortunes  can- 
not meet  The  desire  to  make  a 
brilliant  figure  causes  finery  to  be 
bought  on  credit,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  husband ;  bills,  letters 
of  chaoge^aie signed;  and,forthose 


bills,  endorsers  have  to  be  found, 
who  take  advantage  of  their  position. 
Such  is  the  state  of  French  society, 
which  sumptuary  reformers  are  en- 
deavouring ^to  correct  La  Fon- 
taine committed  an  error  in  laughing 
at  the  frog  who  tried  to  inflate  her- 
self [to  the  bigness  of  the  bull ;  for, 
in  this  current  year  of  grace,  Frogc^y 
would  easily  attain  her  object  Fi- 
nally, according  to  M.  Dupin,  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  would 
be  for  influential  matrons  (without 
ceasing  to  present  themselves  in 
decent  and  even  rich  attire,  when 
the  occasion,  and  their  rank  and 
fortune  require  it),  to  form  tliciu- 
selve8  into  a  Ladiea'-Dress  Tempe- 
rance Society,  pitilessly  retrenching 
every  superfluity.  Example,  he 
holds,  is  the  only  means  of  saving 
husbands  and  families  from  shame 
and  rain. 

The  ladies,  it  seems,  were  but 
slightly  affected  by  the  eloquence  of 
their  magisterial  censor;  and  had 
M.  Dupin  taken  his  walks  by  night 
through  the  Champs  Elysdes  unat< 
tended,  he  might  have  incurred  the 
possibility  of  a  bath  in  one  of  the 
fountains,  administered  by  avenging 
female  hands.  All  the  good  done 
by  remonstrance,  hitherto,  is  to  get 
back  a  tu  quoque,  '  You  are  as  bad 
yourself.' — When  the  ladies  are  told, 
*  Beform  your  dress,'  they  answer, 
'  And  you,  gentlemen,  reform  your 
morals.'  Such  is  the  upshot  of 
Madame  Olympe  Audouard's, '  Be- 
ponse  d'une  Femme  a  M.  Le  Pro- 
cureur-6^n6ral  Dupin,'  which  one 
of  her  compatriots  has  criticised  as 
'de  mauvais  goiit'— in  not  good 
taste. 

But  a  couple  of  foolish  acts, 
simultaneously  performed,  by  wo* 
men  on  the  one  hand  and  by  men  on 
the  other,  do  not,  like  acids  and 
alkalis,  neutralise  each  other, 
making  up  one  wise,  or  even  inconso* 
quential  act  between  them.  Were  it 
80,  the  world's  stupidities  would  be 
easier  to  remedy  than  they  are. 
We  should  only  have  to  match  ona 
folly  with  another— a  task  agreeable 
enough  to  certain  temperaments. 

Mf^ame  Audouard's  views  of 
crinoline  are  droll ;  men,  however, 
do  not  understand  its  seethetic  bear- 
ings.    In  tiheir  ignoranooj  they  look 
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upon  it  18  an  aMontrament^wbidh 
cbtheswitboQtwanimig,  aod  oovera 
▼iihoot  eonoealing.  Crinoliiw,  she 
•UowB,  ia  inooiiTeiuent»  especially 
for  geDtiemen — ^whether  they  olfer 
tfaeur  ann  to,  or  mJtz  with  a  lady, 
or  find  themaelfee  in  a  oarriage  in 
company  with  three  crinolinee.  And 
the  kdies;  aro  they  on  a  bed  of 
roflOB  ?  Certainly^not.  Why  keep  it, 
then?  Why?— why? 

fiecanae — ^becanse— before  erino- 
line,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago; 
ihejr,  as  schoolgirls,  wore  a  little 
petticoat  and  a  scanty  skirt,  a  frock, 
a  scabbard,  a  scissors-sheath,  a  razor- 
caae,  which  allowed  many  a  contoor 
to  be  gnessed  at,  or  rather  revealed 
it  m  well-developed  outlines.  Th^, 
the  schoolgirls,  like  Eve  in  her  in- 
noeenoe,  were  not  shocked,  being 
still  igiM>rant  of  that  thing  of  mys* 
toy,  that  immense  veil  larded  with 
strips  of  iron,  vnlgarly  called  a  cage 
or  hencoop.  Bat  now,  she  says, 
they  are  like  Eve  'after  the  leaf. 
We  cannot  make  np  oar  minds  to 
xeveal  the  secrets  which  we  have 
kept  concealed  for  tea  long  years. 
Sometimes,  by  way  of  experiment, 
«e  try  on  in  private  the  simple  pet- 
liooat  and  skirt  of  olden  time ;  but 
ve  find  onrselves  too  slightly  clad, 
and,  presto!  we  on  with  the  crino- 
line agaia'  It  is  logical  for  oox 
anthoress  to  add, '  Modesty  is  a  mat- 
ter of  enstoOL' 

Of  M .  Dnpin's  many  reviewers, 
not&e  least  sensible,  fair,  andacnte, 
is  that  able  and  well-known  anthcv 
H.  Edmond  Abont,  who  admits  that 
K  Ihipin,  quoting  and  imitating 
Oh>  the  Censor,  has,  with  a  single 
blow  of  his  tusk,  stirred  np  the 
weightiest  question  of  the  present 
day.  Bnt  M.  Abont  neither  olames 
nor  praises  him  for  his  attack  on 
crinoline ;  he  re&ams  from  disonss- 
ing  tile  elegant  rhymes  which  are 
passing  firom  month  to  month  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Crinoline,  ao- 
cording  to  his  notions,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  irresponsible  scaffold* 
ing;  it  is  a  p^  which  cannot  be 
ea&ed  npon  to  answer  for  what  peo- 
ple choose  to  hang  npon  it  It  con- 
ceals and  displays  in  torn  woman's 
secret  riches  and  leannesses;  it 
creates  illusion  respecting  living 
bioomstickfl  who  walk  np  and  down 


the  town;  bnt  next  Sunday,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Madeleine,  it  will  betray 
the  physical  poverty  it  was  intended 
to  hide. 

Crinolina  ak»e,  he  holds,  baa 
never  mined  anybody;  quite  the 
oontrary.  It  is  an  aoonomioal  en- 
gine which  supplies  the  place  of 
four  or  five  petticoats,  or  there- 
abouts, per  day.  1 1  coats  fifty  francsp 
and  suppresses  an  outlay  of  eighteen 
hundrea  and  twenty- five  (thniy  in 
leap  year) ;  for  it  is  easily  made  to 
last  a  twelvemonth.  The  orinoline 
question,  therefore,  may  be  set  aside 
as  irrelevant  to  female  extravagance* 
and  our  whole  attention  devoted  to 
woman  herself. 

A  fair  correspondent  reproachea 
him  with  having  too  long  neglected 
this  '  capital'  theme.  But,  two  years 
ago,  he  published  a  thick  volume* 
entitled  '  Madelon,'  in  which  he  pic- 
tured the  dissolving  s^tion  of  one 
single  female  money-eater  on  the 
purest  hearts  and  the  firmest  cha- 
racters. Since  the  and  of  October, 
1864,  he  has  written  three  big  oc- 
tavo volumes,  in  which  high-life 
money-eateresses  swarm  as  thick  as 
gold  fish  in  a  dealer's  aquarnun. 
But  he  has  not  yet  said  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  there  is  to  say: 
witness  the  pleasure,  ever  new,  with 
which  he  returns  to  his  flock  of 
sheepshearing  ewes. 

There  is  also  publishad*  within 
two  steps  of  the  Bonne^  a  journal 
exclusively  devoted  to  female  pro- 
digal»— to  prodigal  danghtens,  pro- 
digal wives,  and  prodigal  other 
things.  It  is  called  'La  Vie  Pa- 
risienne,'  Life  In  Paris,  because  it  is 
only  by  accident  that  the  important 
interests  it  discusses  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  Paris.  'Heaven  he 
praised  for  it  1'  may  I^nchmen  e»- 
claim.  This  paper,  attractive  in 
form  and  illustrated  with  woodcuts, 
has  not  fewer  than  six  thousand  suIh 
scribers,  although  it  eschews  scandal 
and  malicious  personality.  Whence 
oomes  such  extraordmaiy  vogua? 
From  this:  'La  Vie  Parisienne'  is 
the  money-swalloweress's  Moniteur 
-^Moniteur  in  both  senses  of  the 
word.  Not  only  does  it  pnbli^ 
their  decrees  or  thehr  fantasieB 
(which  ate  one  and  the  same),  as 
the  Moniteur  Universel  prints  the 
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imperial  decrees,  bnt  it  also  gives 
them  smart  raps  on  the  knuckles. 
Every  week  it  tells  them  little  truths, 
and  threatens  them  with  the  cane, 
exactly  as  a  preparatory-school  mo- 
nitor would.  The  director  in  chief 
is  Marcelin.  The  writers— M.  About 
is  one  of  them — compose  a  curious 
group.  You  would  see,  if  they  took 
ofif  their  masks,  that  this  ultra-mun- 
dane journal  reckons  two  philoso- 
phers for  one  man  of  the  world ;  so 
that  M.  Dupin  has  not  altogether 
had  the  first-fruits  of  the  'l)upin 
question.*  The  originality  of  his 
discourse  consists  in  its  having  been 
spoken  before  gentlemen  who  are 
especially  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  men,  not  of  women,  seeing  that 
their  time  and  thoughts  have  been 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  po- 
litics. 

M.  About  goes  further  than  the 
writers  who  simply  signalise  the 
facts  of  prodigality;  he  traces  the 
causes  of  female  extravagance  to  the 
manner  in  which  French  young 
ladies  are  educated.  Without  en- 
croaching on  F6n61on's  ground,  or 
even  on  Rousseau's  (who  created  a 
Sophie  to  match  his  Emile),  he  con- 
fines himself  to  Paris  in  1865,  and 
inquires  how  they  bring  np  young 
persons,  who  will  one  day  be  women, 
in  the  metropolis  which  M.  Hauss- 
man  has  given  to  the  world.  It  will 
be  understood  that  he  leaves  out  of 
the  question  the  indigent  or  simply 
laborious  classes.  It  is  not  amongst 
artisans  or  small  retail  dealers  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  expensive 
ostentation  which  called  forth  M. 
Dupin's  censures.  At  the  outset  we 
may  eliminate  from  the  discussion 
everybody  who  does  not  possess,  or 
earn,  an  income  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  (eight  hundred  pounds). 

With  a  few  exceptions,  which  are 
tmfortunately  very  rare,  the  father 
of  a  family  is  unable  to  superintend 
the  education  of  his  sons;  how, 
then,  should  he  find  the  time  to  at- 
tend to  his  daughters'  bringing  up? 
Every  placeman  is  completely  ab- 
sorbed, not  only  by  the  duties  of  his 
place,  but  also  by  official  obligations. 
When  you  read  in  your  newBpaj)ers 
that  such  a  minister  holds  a  recep- 
tion on  Monday,  such  another  on 
Tuesday,  and  so  on  up  to  Saturday^ 


you  may  boldly  conclude  that  two 
or  three  thousand  fathers  of  families 
q\iit  their  homes  every  evening  in 
the  week,  return  long  after  their 
children  are  gone  to  bed,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  are  up  in  the  morning, 
rush  without  delay  to  the  places 
where  their  business  calli?  them. 
The  grand  dinners  which  begin  at 
eight,  the  balls  which  break  up  at 
daylight,  the  theatres,  the  club,  the 
Bourse,  the  bureau,  the  counting- 
liouse,  calls  of  digestion  (at  houses 
where  one  has  dined),  of  politeness 
or  canvassing,  business  appoint- 
ments, rides  and  drives  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  for  purposes  of  health 
or  vanity,  form  altogether  a  passable 
amount  of  obstacles  which  interfere 
between  a  parent  and  his  childrou. 
But  the  mother  ?  In  well-regulated 
families  the  wife  goes  almost  every- 
where with  her  husband.  In  ill- 
regulated  families  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  girls  will  have  the  best  pos- 
sible maternal  example  or  instruc- 
tion afforded  them. 

There  are  in  Paris  several  thou- 
sand wealthy,  honourable,  well-as- 
sorted couples,  who  dine  out  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  who  receive 
dinner  visitors  on  the  seventh.  The 
children  do  not  go  out  to  dinner 
with  the  parents,  nor  do  they  dine 
with  them  at  home  when  half  a 
score  guests  are  seated  at  table. 
They  dine  apart  with  an  English 
nursemaid  (such  is  the  fashion)  un- 
til they  are  provided  with  a  gover- 
ness or  a  tutor.  But  breakfast,  at 
least,  it  will  be  supposed,  is  par- 
taken of  as  a  family  meal.  Barely. 
Paris  life,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
going  now,  tends  to  become,  for 
adults  of  a  certain  rank,  a  nocturnal 
life.  The  parents  submit  to  this 
reversal  of  the  natural  state  of 
things  simply  because  they  cannot 
help  it ;  but  almost  all  of  them  try 
to  carry  out  the  principle  of  making 
their  children  get  up  and  go  to  bed 
at  reasonable  hours,  taking  their 
four  meals  per  day  at  proper  end 
wholesome  intervals.  The  old- 
fashioned  regularity  which  main- 
tained the  great-grandfathers  of  the 
present  generation  in  good  health 
and  spirits  is  renounced  by  adults; 
but  children  are  still  made  to  con- 
form to  it,  that  Is,  almost  all  chil- 
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droQ*  for  ezoeptions  alroady  exist 
Yoa  ttfty  now  and  then  meet  witlx 
fittle  gentlemen  as  tall  as  your  boot, 
and  little  ladies  as  big  round  aa 
yoar  fist,  who  lie  late  in  bed^  sit  up 
till  midnight,  toss  off  glasses  of 
efaampAgne,  and  who,  it  requires  no 
ooDJaror  to  guess,  wither  before  their 
soasoD  of  coming  into  bloom.  Setting 
these  melancholy  phenomena  aside, 
tnd  retnmii^g  to  the  ordinary  mul- 
titade  of  cases,  it  may  be  asserted 
as  a  general  axiom  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  rich  children  in  Paris  are 
brought  up  by  iiieit  domestics.  The 
mpas  will  exclaim  that  this  is  a  ca- 
mamy ;  and  the  mammas,  what  will 
they  say? 

Yes,  madame,  it  cannot  be  denied 
&at  you  devote  one  hundred  and 
twen^  minutes  per  day  to  the  train-* 
ing  of  your  little  family ;  from  one 
till  three  in  the  afternoon;  there  is 
no  gainsaying  ii  And  the  effort 
whkh  you  make  to  do  it  is  so  very 
creditable  that  you  deserve  compU- 
menta  instead  of  reproaches  for  the 
shortness  of  the  interval.  You  live 
m  a  world  in  which  bustle,  noise» 
ostentation,  and  ubiquity  are  nuit- 
ters  of  absolute  compulsion.  Your 
GQstence  is  caught  m  a  set  of  im* 
plaaa)l6  cog-wheels,  and  it  is  really 
merftorious  on  your  part  to  st(tfil 
oot  of  it  a  couple  of  hours  per  day. 

As  to  you,  dear  monsieur,  you 
tiirow  the  &u^t  upon  the  urgency  of 
Tonr  af&tirs;  and  everybody*  alas! 
has  his  affairs  now-a-days.  Million- 
aires have  as  many,  perhaps  more, 
on  theur  shoulders  than  poor  devils 
▼ho  have  to  work,  or  write,  for  their 
bread.  If  one  could  make  up  one's 
mind  to  have  only  a  single  child, 
one  could  turn  one's  back  upon 
affirirs.  The  child,  sooner  or  later, 
inheritB  his  patrimony,  and  does  not 
find  his  position  much  lowered, 
although  the  twenty-Crano  piece 
(which,  during  the  last  few  years, 
has  fallen  to  the  value  of  ten)  is  in- 
sensibly dropping  towards  five.  But 
people  have  fkmilies  of  three  or 
foor,  if  only  out  of  prudence,  re- 
membermg  that  all  are  mortal  It 
is  wished  that  they  should  not  be 
more  to  be  pitied  than  their  parents ; 
fflonqr  must  be  got  for  them  through 
fte  tostrumentality  of  'affairs.' 
II16IB  are.  slObSts  of  all  genera,  spe- 


cies, and  yaiietiesi  from,  apeeulation 
at  the  Bourse  to  politics  and  plac^ 
hunting. 

A  good  French  father,  at  present, 
works,  even  if  rich,  to  insure  the 
further  welfare  of  his  children.  Ho 
wants  to  scrape  together  a  dowry 
for  his  daughter :  he  rushes  into 
politics,  and  performs  the  twelve 
labours  of  Hercules,  to  obtain  a 
good  sinecure  for  his  son.  For,  be 
it  noted,  contemporary  Parisian 
fiskthers  do  not  seem  to  reckon  much 
on  the  activity  of  Messieurs  their 
descendants.  In  times  past,  Michel 
Letellier  reckoned  on  his  son:  he 
made  him  work  like  a  railway  la* 
bourer,  and  so  the  son  became 
Louvois.  Colbert  did  not  spoil  the 
Marquis  de  Seignelay,  who,  under 
his  eyea,  grew  into  an  excellent 
minister. 

Just  now  the  heau^icUal  sought 
after  by  provident  fathers  is  some 
easy  and  well-remunerated  employ- 
ment, such  as  tax-receiving,  either 
on  a  large  or  a  moderate  scale. 
This  requires  no  great  educational 
efforts.  If  the  boy  do  but  grow 
strong  and  healthy,  and  reach  his 
majority  without  accident,  it  is  all 
that  is  needed.  The  father  worries 
himself,  intrigues,  intrudes,  courts 
favour,  obtains  it,  keeps  it,  grapples 
on  to  it,  and  from  time  to  time 
inquires  at  home  how  his  son  is 
going  on. 

M.  About  exaggerates,  he  is  well 
aware.  But  if  your  blood  be  tainted 
by  disease,  it  is  no  use  showing  it 
to  your  unassisted  eye;  you  must 
be  aided. by  a  microscope.  And  he 
confesses  it  is  through  a  microscope, 
if  you  wUI,  that  he  has  insi)ected 
the  early  education  of  little  Parisians 
abandoned  to  their  servants. 

The  race  of  domestics,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  has  been  greatly 
modified  in  Paris.  Where  are  those 
servitors  of  the  olden  time  who 
formed  part  of  the  family?  You 
might  fearlessly  trust  them  with  the 
care  of  a  boy,  nay,  even  of  a  girl. 
True,  they  tutoyaient,  used  the 
familiar  'thee' and  'thou'  to  their 
young  masters  and  mistresses;  it 
was  a  liberty  which  httle  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  only  three 
years  of  age  would  not  tolerate  now. 
But,  as  a  make-weighti  they  loved 
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them  dearly.    They  guanleci  those 
inuocent  ears  and  those  vir^'in  eyes 
with  afft^ctionate  respect  aiul  jealous 
care.     The  children,  on  their  part, 
entertained  a  sort  of  filial  feeling  for 
those  ancient,  intolligent,  and  de- 
voted   fixtures     belonpng    to    the 
parental    mansion.      They    looked 
upon  them  in  the  light  of    poor 
relations,   hut  without  unkindn«^as 
or  jealousy.     The  typo  of  Korvunt 
here  evoked    has  not  disapj)ciirod 
from  Franc<3;   it  has  mif^ratod,  that 
is  all;  you  will  find  it  in  the  pro- 
vinces.   But  in  Paris,  masters  and 
servants  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the    wish    to    Iwcomo    acquainted. 
They    take,    and   tlicy    quit   each 
other,  mutually  giving  the    eijilit 
days'    warning.     Many    a    master, 
every    summer,    turns   his    whole 
establishment  adrift  in  a  lump  be- 
fore leaving  town  for  the  country. 
Almost   every    servitor  is  on  the 
look-out  for  a  better  place,  that  is, 
more  lucrative  in  wages  and  per- 
quisites.   That  many  of  these  un- 
fortunates put  the  screw  on  trades- 
men, turn  the  market  penny,  get  a 
profit  out  of  everything,    gamble 
with  their  savings  at  the  Bourse, 
await   the   prize   of  lottery   after 
lottery;  that  greediness  should  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  tlieir  heart,  and 
cynicism  on  the  tip  of  their  tongue ; 
that  money,  in  their  talk,  should 
take  the  precedence  of  all  things; 
that  they  should  most  look  up  to 
the  persons   who    give    them  the 
handsomest  veils  and  the  heaviest 
etrmucs^   is    only  in    the    natural 
course  of  things.    It  would  be  folly 
to  be  scandalized  or  astonished  at 
it     They  are  what  their  lot  and 
their  education  have  made  them. 
But  that  a  parent  should  abandon 
his  sons  and  his  daughters  to  such 
Uveried  preceptors  aa  those^  is  quite 
a  different  affair. 

According  to  French  ideas,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  a 
young  lady  should  reach  her  wed- 
ding-day with  her  eyes  covered  with 
a  buidage.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  angelic  ignorance  is  not  the 
height  of  girlish  perfection.  But 
then,  0  charming  and  brilliant 
mammas  1  take  your  daughters  out 
for  walks  yourselves,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  Toilerxes  under 


the  wing  of  a  maid  who  is  looking 
out  for  her  soldier  sweetheart.  By- 
and-by,  you  will  put  your  daughter 
to  school  in  a  convent.  The  con- 
vent will  teach  her  nothing;  but 
do  you  fancy  it  will  make  her  forget 
what  she  has  already  seen  and 
heard?  The  grand  precaution  of 
the  convent  comes  too  late ;  it  is 
locking  tlie  stable-door  after  tho 
horso  is  stolen.  Admirable  is  tho 
consistent  prudence  of  niammns 
who  hesitiibi  to  take  their  daughters 
to  the  Gymnase  Theatre,  after  they 
have  been  to  the  Cafe  des  Avougles 
with  their  nursemaid.  A  young 
married  lady,  belonging  to  a  very 
wealthy  family,  told  M.  About  that 
Rho  had  danced  for  money  in  tho 
Tuileries  gardens.  It  was  her 
nursemaid  who  produced  her  in 
public,  and  who  pocketed  the  con- 
tributions of  the  crowd. 

In  the  company  of  servants,  future 
female  spendthrifts  learn  the  ab- 
surdest  form  of  vanity  at  the  present 
day;  namely,  pride  of  cash.  It  is 
stuck  into  their  heads  tliat  a  rich 
man  is  of  more  intrinsic  worth  than 
a  poor  man;  that  the  best  things 
are  those  which  cost  the  dearest; 
that  tho  most  honourable  occupa- 
tion is  that  which  implies  spending 
the  greatest  amount  of  money. 
Little  French  girls  still  have  dolls ; 
but  not  to  play  with.  They  are  for 
show;  to  give  them  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  other  Uttle  girls;  to 
boast  how  much  they  cost ;  and  to 
humiliate  every  other  child  who 
has  not  so  handsome  and  expensive 
a  doll. 

Set  a  couple  of  little  maidens  face 
to  face,  each  with  one  of  IIuxet*s 
dolls  in  her  arms;  the  forty-franc 
doll  will  put  the  thirty-franc  one  to 
shame,  in  the  first  place  because  it£ 
arms  are  articulated,  but  secondly, 
and  especially,  because  it  cost  ten 
francs  more.  A  little  girl  elegantly 
dressed,  diBdainfully  regards  another 
who  is  romping  in  a  linen  blouse; 
but  the  otoer  instantly  has  her 
revenge. 

'  How  many  horses  does  yonr  fa- 
ther keep  ?' 

'  Not  any.' 

'Well,  mademoiselle^  my  &ther 
keeps  four.' 

There  is  not  a  single  word  more 
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to  be  mid ;  ihe  yotmg  ladj  in  linen 
ought  to  take  precedence  of  the 
other.  Ask  all  the  Taletdom  and 
ftU  the  wealthy  children  in  Paris. 

Two  little  she-monkeys  are  chat- 
ting together  about  the  boys  of  their 
acquaintance.  '  1/  says  one,  '  have 
foor  sweethearts/ 

'Bat  which  will  yon  marry?  For, 
jon  know,  you  can  only  accept  one 
of  them.' 

'Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know 
that?  But,  my  dear,  I  am  in  great 
embanussment  Jules  will  be  very 
rich ;  he  will  have  plenty  of  horses. 
But  Edouard  is  an  American ;  he 
will  return  to  his  country;  and 
tniTelling,  for  a  woman,  is  jolly 
pood  fun.  Paul  has  only  one  de- 
feat ;  he  squints :  but  he  will  be  a 
baroD,  and  I  should  be  a  baronne.' 

'And  the  other?  Yon  do  not 
mention  the  fourth.' 

'Ah!  Prosper?'  (with  a  blush.) 
'  He  is  TBry  handsome.  He  is  the 
handsomest  boy  I  ever  saw  in  my 
li&.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not  noble ; 
be  is  not  American ;  and  his  &ther 
bas  not  a  son.  I  will  not  manr 
bim ;  bat  I  will  love  him  dearly  all 
the  same.' 

Six  years  afterwards,  listen  to  the 
nme  girl  murmuring  her  prayer 
before  the  altar  of  a  fashionable  con- 
Tent  *  Holy  Virpn!  Let  him  be 
nch,  let  him  be  titled,  let  him  [do 
whatever  I  b»i  him,  and  I  ask  you 
for  nothing  more.' 

Amongst  the  corrupters  of  the 
yoong  fair  sex,  we  cannot  help 
ledrtming  the  friends  of  the  family. 
Foimerly,  trifles  were  given  to  the 
children  of  friends,  for  the  sake  of 
conferring  pleasure;  presents  now 
are  made  with  the  object  of  dis- 
playing the  donor's  wealth  and 
generosity.  A  little  Parisienne 
comnoenoes  getting  together  her 
stock  of  jewellery  before  she  is  ten 
years  of  age.  It  is  no  longer  on 
^ding  occasions  only,  but  on 
all  occasions,  on  her  birthday,  her 
EHe-day,  at  Easter,  and  at  the  new 
;ear,  that  friends  amuse  themselves 


by  showering  gold  upon  her.  Dia- 
monds are  not  yet  npon  the  list; 
but,  never  fear,  they  will  be  before 
long. 

It  looks  something  like  crying 
down  the  present  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  past ;  but  any  French- 
man or  Frenchwoman  can  recall  the 
respect  with  which,  in  their  child- 
ho(&,  they  regarded  a  five-frano 
piece;  and,  in  the  previous  gene- 
ration, baby  folk  were  still  more 
modest  in  their  expenditure.  A 
certain  lad  entered  the  Naval  School 
of  Angoultoe  with  a  forty-sou  bit 
which  his  naother  had  given  him; 
he  kept  the  coin  two  months  in  his 
pocket  without  daring  to  break  it 
up.  Contemporary  children,  who 
have  gold  and  bank-notes  in  their 
till,  will  shrug  their  little  shoulders 
at  this.  Well,  dear  infiants,  the 
forty-sou  schoolboy  grew  into  a  real 
man,  and  successfully  pursued  an 
honourable  career.  There  are  nuiny 
things  in  this  world  which  are 
gained  by  desert,  and  not  by  money. 
But  your  domestics  have  never  told 
you  that    It  is  a  slight  omission. 

The  French  of  that  day  were  not 
avaricious,  in  spite  of  their  super- 
stitious reverence  for  coin.  Itut 
they  regarded  it  as  a  scarce  and 
costly  ware,  which  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  spent  by  those  who  are  not 
in  the  way  of  earning  it  themselves. 
It  was  also  imagined  that  a  child 
had  nothing  of  his  own ;  that  his 
half-franc  piece  was  subject  to  the 
parents*  will,  just  as  much  as  the 
possessor  who  carried  it  in  his 
pocket.  At  present,  a  little  girl 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  her 
mother,  '  Ah !  you  do  not  choose  to 
give  me  that  dress?  Make  yonr 
mind  easy!  I  have  a  hundred  fnmcs; 
I  will  go  and  buy  it* 

Eight  or  ten  years  hence,  the 
same  little  person  will  perhaps  say 
to  her  husband,  '  I  do  not  a»k  you 
for  that  diamond  necklace;  I  pur- 
chase it  Have  I  not  my  marriage 
portion?* 


^•£«^>?*. 
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TWO  TO  ONE  ON  THE  MAJOR. 


MAJOR  Fite  Eiemies,  of  Her 
Majesty's  colebrated  regiment 
of  Plungers,  sat  with  an  expression 
of  wearincsa  upon  his  handsooio  but 
slightly  worn  features.  He  was 
wondering  if  all  the  bachelor  din- 
ner-parties of  Barkfordshire  were  as 
sad  and  silent  as  the  one  at  which 
he  was  now  assihtiug. 

'  I  fear  I  read  your  thoughts,  Fitz 
Fiennes/  said  Vano  Vaughton,  his 
entertainer.  '  There's  not  a  man  at 
this  table  over  three-and-thirty, 
whence  the  flatness  of  the  conversa- 
tion is  as  sui'priising  as  it  is  un- 
profitable.' 

'Certainly/  replied  the  pride  of 
the  Plungers,  dehcately  twirling  a 
moustache  which  comets  envied; 
'certainly  your  conversation  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  your  champagne.' 

'  We  can  no  more  jest/  said 
Yaughton,  'than  could  the  chap- 
fisdlen  skull  of  Yorick.  Once  upon 
a  time,  I  assure  you,  we  were  of 
infinite  humour,  and  our  flashes  of 
merriment  set  the  table  in  a  roar : 
but  that  was  before  Lilias  Lee  ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood. 

'There's  Cecil  Cureton/  he  con- 
tinued, 'who,  the  girls  averred, 
said  more  to  them  on  an  average  in 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  than  most 
men  can  dribble  out  in  three— no 
bashful  youth  of  seventeen  is  now 
more  silent 

*  There's  Bodger,  of  St.  Barebones. 
It  delighted  me,  in  times  of  old,  to 
observe  the  elephantine  clumsiness 
with  which  Bodger — big,  boating 
men  are  seldom  adroit — ^would  try 
to  dovetail  into  our  conversation 
allusions  to  his  aquatic  exploits: 
now  you  see  he  is  mute,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  be  his  trumpeter. 

'There's  Piefinch,  too,'— and  the 
speaker  glanced  towards  a  pale, 
well-featured  face,  that  looked  prim 
over  a  white  tie  on  other  occasions 
than  those  of  dinner-partias, — *  Pie- 
finch,  while  fancy-&ee,  was  t^e  most 
destructive  of  cuiates;  but  he  no 
more,  alasl  in  drawing-^rooms, 
trills  the  tenor  ballad,  or  plays  on 
the  ixmocaous  flute.  On  that  instru- 
ment, while  its  owner  dts  in  his 
lonely  lodgings  and  thinks  upon 


fair  Lilias,  the   unmolested  spider 
evolves  his  web. 

'There's  Buller,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  much  swearing  in  young 
ladies'  society.  He  is  very  rich — 
but  I  bore  you.' 

*  Not  at  all,*  said  the  poUtest  of 
Plungers ;  *  but  who  is  this  wonder- 
ful Lilias?' 

Vane  Vaughton  '^ could  be  senti- 
mental as  well  as  sarcastic ;  but  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  so  to  a  hbiu^ 
Major  of  Dragoons;  so  we  cannot, 
in  justice  to  Lilias,  trust  altogether 
to  his  description;  otherwise  he 
would  have  said,  as  he  had  often 
dreamed,  that  she  was  like  the  flower 
that  name  suggests. 

Fair  and  tell,  and  graceful,  she 
reminded  him  of  it  when  she  moved 
down  the  dance.  Piquant  she  wbjs 
sometimes,  and  then  he  lost  thought 
of  the  flower  altogether.  Anon  re- 
tiring, like  her  shy  kinswomen,  the 
nuns  of  the  valley,  and  then  again 
there  would  come  a  languor  into  her 
eyes  and  mien,  which  made  him 
think  of  the  broad  white  blossoms 
that  are  buoyed  on  the  breast  of  the 
river. 

Besides  all  which,  was  she  not 
the  bftiutiful  proprietess  of  as  much 
land  as  lay  in  fertile  acres  round  the 
hall  of  any  magnate  of  the  county  ? 

Vaughton,  as  I  hinted  before, 
considerably  modified  his  descrip- 
tion of  LUias  in  his  answer  to  the 
Major.  I  doubt,  if  the  places  held 
by  the  latter  and  Lilias  had  been 
inverted,  whether  he  would  not 
have  given  full  fling  to  his  doflcrij>- 
tive  powers,  and  with  very  good 
reason,  special  and  general.  He 
would  have  informed  her  that  the 
Major  was  a  philosopher,  in  tho 
broad  sense  of  the  term ;  that  he 
was  a  stoic,  in  that  he  was  devoid 
of  feeling ;  of  epicurean  tenets,  in 
that  he  was  all  for  pleasure ;  of  the 
laughing  sect  when  he  ought  to 
weep,  and  of  the  weeping  vrhso.  he 
ought  to  laugh.  It  is  possible  that 
now,  though  Fitz  Fiennes  was  his 
guest,  he  would,  from  the  great  in- 
terest he  felt  in  her,  have  given 
this  description  to  Lilias.  A  time 
was  soon  contngwhen  that  posai- 
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bflify  would  ha78  beoomd  a  pioba- 
bility. 

'Am  I  to  antestaikl,  then/  re- 
plied the  Major,  disporiuig  wiUi  his 
enipi^  ebampAgne-glaav  '  that  the 
elite  of  Bark&ttdflhixe  eUgiUes  are, 
toamaii,  in  love  with  Misa  Lee,  and, 
to  a  man,  hopeless  ?* 

'Soch  ia  our  miserable  oondiiios,' 
letazned  Vane;  'and  when  you  re- 
flect ihat  an  estate  like  that  of  Miss 
I^'b  is  added  to  the  list  of  her 
charms,  yon  will  sympathize  with 

'  The  loeket  she  wears  loimd  her 
neck  explains  the  coldness  of  the 
Dfmph,'  said  the  Bey.  Mr.  Piefinch, 
who  coDsidered  himself  quite  as 
poetical  as  Vane,  and,  indeed,  had 
written  for  the  Newdegate  at  Ox- 
ford; 'I  saw  her  look  at  it  by 
stealth  the  other  day,  and  the  tears 
yme  on  her  dark  eyelashes  after* 
mids.' 

*By  Qfld,  Piefinch!'  broke  in 
Boiler,  the  sporting  character  of 
the  parfy,  'you  should  hare  kept 
that  piiva^  information  to  yourself. 
Geatleaien  all,  oar  any,  I'll  lay  ten 
to  one    against    any   individual's 

dlBDO&' 

*  K  I  had  known  it  I  could  have 
kdkd  her  suitors,  every  one,  and 
thfijr're  as  many  as  Penelope's,' 
mattered  the  sporting  youth,  le* 
gretfolly.  He  had  beian  a  college 
friend  of  Piefinch's,  but  was  ex* 
pelled  the  university  for  writiDg  in* 
oenuit  letters  to  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  proposing  a  handicap  mile- 
noe  of  the  heads  of  colleges. 

'Back  raychanee  against  yours, 
BnUer/  said  Piefinch,  helped  by  the 
champa^poe  to  revert  to  ike  old  Ox* 
foiddays.  'Stop!  I  forgot;  I'm  not 
a  bettiQg-man.' 

'  You  mean  to  say,  Piefinch,'  put 
in  Yane,  'that  you  want  to  be  a 
bisbopu' 

'  I  will  lay  a  pony  with  any  one, 
that  in  a  fortnight's  time  I  show 
that  lo(^et  to  every  man  in  this 
compuy,' deliberately  said,  at  this 
point,  the  Mi^or. 

While  every  one  turned  with  a 
look  of  astonishment  to  the  speaker, 
a  veiy  shrill  voice  was  heard  in  un* 
opseted  reply. 

*Take  you,  two  to  one.  Major 
^'ieones;  yourself  against  myself.' 

TOU  IX.— NO.  xux. 


This  speech  was  made  by  a  very 
small  man,  with  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  hidr  on  his  head,  the  rest 
having  passed  into  an  outrageous 
pair  of  wbiBkers.  He  was  otherwise 
remarkable  for  the  great  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  himself,  and 
the  Tery  small  one  which  everybody 
else  had  of  him. 

AH,  even  the  composed  ouiate, 
joined  the  peal  of  laughter  which 
hailed  this  sally.  Fiennes,  however, 
did  not  move  a  muscle.  Belibe- 
rately  taking  out  a  small  menwran- 
dum-book,  he  drew  from  its  sheath 
an  ivory  pencal,  and  noted  down  the 
bet»  then,  looking  up  towards  its 
taker,  i)oliteIy  asked  his  name. 

'  Algernon  Adams,'  said  the  other. 

'  Hadn't  you  better  ask  Piefinch 
to  lend  you  his  flute,  Algernon?' 
asked  Vane,  who  was  evidently  in  a 
dreadful  humour;  *he  has  no  use 
for  it  now;  and  if  you  create  as 
great  a  sensation  with  it  as  you  did 
the  last  time  you  employed  the  aid 
of  music,  why  the  famous  lady-killer 
will  sustain  his  first  defeat.  Mr. 
Adams,'  said  Vane,  turning  to  Fits 
Fiennes  in  explanation, '  indulged  of 
late  in  "  the  half-starved  serenate, 
best  quitted  with  disdain,"  as  the 
poet  Piefinch  would  have  expressed 
it.  Sweetly  beneath  the  stars  had  be 
played  and  sung  for  a  quaarter  of 
an  hour,  when,  0  rapture  1  a  hand 
as  white  as  oeean*foam  in  the  moon 
was  laid  on  the  hasp  of  the  window. 
The  sash  flew  up. 

'"Be  off,  imperenoel — ^perlioe!" 
exclaimed  the  voice  from  above  of 
the  window-opener;  and  at  that 
moment  your  hapless  rival  fislt  a 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

'  What  need  of  more? 

'He  was  borne  off  towards  the 
station-house,  and  narrowly  escaped 
incarceration ;  for  he  had  lilted  forth 
his  love-lorn  song  to  the  oook  of  his 
inamorata's  father,  and  his  captor 
was  the  joalons  policeman  who  as- 
pired to  the  affections  of  that  useful 
domestic' 

'  The  young  lady-~I  think  I  have 
forgotten  her  name,'  said  the  Major, 
,  ghmcing  at  Piefinch — 

'  Miss  lilias  Lee,'  said  the  latter, 
more  stifSy  even  than  his  wont 
was. 

*  —Was— you  put  it  rather  poeti- 
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cally,  I  think—  iiaL'anohoIy,  wii.u 
she  looked  at  the  locket/ 

'  Yes/  repliod  the  Kev.  Mr.  Pic- 
finch,  'that  may  easily  l>e  accounted 
for;  it  is  said  plio  is  eu^ajrod  to 
Lord  De  Lyle,  whom  she  lias  never 
seen.  He  writes  letters  to  lier  from 
the  Continent  of  the  romantic  and 
descriptive  kind,  a  f>ort  of  Childo 
Harold's  pilgrimage  in  prose.  But 
the  last  report  ot  him  asserts  tliat 
he  is  now  lying  ill  in  a  small  vilhigo 
in  the  north  of  Italy.' 

The  Major  was  not  at  all  crashed 
by  this  second  piece  of  private  in- 
formation. *  N'importc/  he  said  to 
himself.  'Now  for  a  bonne  for- 
tune, and  a  renown  in  this  love-sick 
shire.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Vane  Vanghton, 
addressing  the  company  generally, 
with  some  haughtiness;  'of  course, 
a  lady  having  i)een  the  subject  of  a 
bet,  as  wo  are  all  gentlemen,  we 
shall  keep  the  matter  to  ourselves.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  little  Algernon, 
loudly. 

That  part  of  Bark fordsh ire  which 
clusters  its  woods  and  fertile,  undu- 
lating acres  round  the  antique  town 
of  Ablx)tsthorpe  is  considered  by  its 
inhabitants,  or  at  least  the  younger 
portion  of  them,  to  fall  short  in 
supplying  the  excitements  from 
which  life  derives  its  relish.  Is 
there  any  similar  district  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  for  its  centre- point 
a  county  or  even  country  town, 
with  pleasant  English  scenery  round 
it,  and  no  want  of  cheerful  strag- 
gling villages,  and  gabled  or  white- 
walled  mansions— is  there  any  wmi- 
lar  district  of  which  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  themselves,  are  not 
similarly  unprovided  for?  How- 
ever, about  this  time,  this  slow- 
going  region  exhibited  what  the 
sporting  Buller  termed  a  burst  of 
speed.  For  so  frequent  did  balls, 
axchery-meetings,  and  picnics  be- 
come, that  those  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  not  invited  to  them  ac- 
tually turned  round  and  declared 
that  the  country  was  indulging  in 
Parisian  dissipation,  and  would  soon 
descend  to  Parisian  morals.  In- 
deed, among  the  lower  classes,  and 
such  of  the  middle  as  were  not  in- 
vited to  the  gaieties  objected  to,  a 
revival  took  place  about  this  timoi 


and  there  arrived,  whence  men 
hardly  knew,  a  colony  of  perspiring 
nu;n,  dingy  as  to  their  ties  and 
f{ues,  who  denounced  poor  Piefinch 
(whose  views  were  Anglican)  as  an 
agent  of  the  Pope.  Yaughton  said 
ho  did  not  know  which  most  to  ob- 
ject to,  the  influx  whose  taste  for 
spirits  and  sermons  was  so  nearly 
balanced,  or  the  clergy,  who  had 
caused  it  by  their  negligence,  whose 
discourses  and  port  wine  were 
ecjually  old.  Lilias,  notwithstand- 
ing the  slight  melancholy  which 
fiom  time  to  time  she  was  seen  to 
exhibit,  participated  constantly  in 
these  amusements.  All  the  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  they  could  desire 
was  afforded  to  the  great  lady-killer 
Fionnes  and  his  preposterous  little 
rival.  The  insolent  manner  and 
self-confidence  of  the  former  had 
caused  hira  to  be  looked  upon  with 
some  dislike  by  the  guests  at  Vane 
Vaugh ton's  dinner.  But  a  stronger 
dislike  still  was  entertained  by  the 
young  giver  of  that  hospitality. 

Ten  days  and  a  few  hours  had 
passed  from  the  time  that  Fitz 
Fiennes  and  Adams  had  betted  over 
Vane's  champagne,  when  the  latter 
withdrew  from  one  of  the  longest  of 
the  Barkfordshire  drawing-rooms  to 
its  verandah,  round  the  trellis  of 
which  the  trailing  roses  slept  l>eneath 
the  full  moonlight  of  earliest  morn- 
ing. Was  ho  in  a  poetical  mood,  and 
had  ho  come  out  to  inspire  himself 
with  rhymes  about  the  contrast  of 
the  revel  within  and  the  moonlight 
without?  Perchance  he  had  lieen 
introduced  by  a  facetious  friend  to 
some  stout  and  matronly  female 
who  was  fond  of  waltzing,  and  had 
fled  from  her  expectant  but  too 
massive  waist.  From  neither  cause 
had  he  come  forth— melancholy  and 
desirous  of  solitude.  Unfortunate 
young  man!  He  had  been  laying 
siege  to  Lilias,  that  cynosure  so 
chary  of  her  charms,  for  some  space 
of  time,  and  till  this  clever,  l^, 
handsome  Fiennes  came,  with  just  a 
hope,  he  thought,  of  success.  What 
was  that  green  twinkle  at  his  feet  ? 
A  glowworm  ?  Yes,  it  had  given  a 
fitful  glimmer  for  some  time,  but 
now  it  disappeared  altogether,  like 
his  hope,  he  thought ;  to  thwart  his 
gloomy  mood,  perversely  almost  he 
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took  note  of  it  His  patiently  con- 
strncted  Imes  of  eircumyallation 
mte  80  maoj  dead  walls,  and 
Fieoses'  storming  party,  rashing  in 
vith  brarado  shout,  seemed  about 
to  become  easy  masters  of  the  fair 
city,  kmg  and  fruitlessly  besieged 
by  BO  many  leaguers. 

Whose  are  those  two  figures  that 
are  close  upon  him,  musing? — he 
has  let  them  approach  so  near  that 
it  woQld  he  awkward  to  disclose 
himself.  They  will  pass  by.  They 
do  pass  by,  but  very  slowly,  and 
halt  jOBt  in  front  of  him  as  he  shrinks 
into  the  darkness  of  an  embrasure. 
Lilias,  for  one  of  them  is  she,  draws 
her  cloak  closer,  and  turns  her  eyes 
of  grey  mixed  with  violet  up  to  her 
oompanion's  face.  As  she  does  so, 
the  moon  sails  out  of  a  cloud  of 
darkening  amber,  and  shows  to 
great  advantage  the  pale,  perfect- 
featured  b^uty  of  the  queen  of 
Barkfordshire.  So  great  a  charm, 
the  latent  lover  thinl^,  has  wrought 
its  effect  even  upon  the  handsome 
sordid-souled  man  of  the  world,  the 
vinning  of  whose  recently-made  bet 
seems  rendered  certain  by  Lilias; 
for  has  she  not  wandered  out  with 
liim  from  the  waltzers,  and  is  she 
not  upturning  her  eyes  deliberately 
to  his  ?  Yes,  even  Major  Fiennes  is 
touched  into  some  sympathy  with 
fee  scene  around  him — the  warm, 
bahny  air  of  the  midsummer  night, 
the  trees  that  stand,  towers  of  stillest 
Ibiiage,  round  a  fairy  palace,  alive 
within  with  music  and  the  measured 
liot  of  the  dance. 

'It  was  scarcely  right  in  you. 
Major  Fiennes,  to  make  me  the  sub- 
ject of  a  bet' 

The  llajor  gave  his  moustache  a 
twirl  which  actually  deraoged  it; 
hat  he  recovered  himself  with  some 
aJroitneRs,  adapting  his  reply  to 
what  be  knew,  or  thought  he  kaew, 
of  Lilias'  character. 

'Perhaps  I  wished,  before  de- 
claring myself  your  lover,  to  obtain 
tbe  reputation  of  being  a  daring 
wizmer  of  so  piquant  and  imperial  a 
prize.'  Lilias  indeed  looks  piquant, 
UDperial  she  is  always. 

'I  discovered  it  from  my  cousin,' 
she  says,  laughing, '  to  whom  Mr. 
Algernon  Adams  had  imparted  it. 
He  is  like  a  sieve  when  he  becomes 


confidential.  He  attacked  Dorothy 
as  a  preliminary  to  commencing 
operations  against  myself,  and  feu 
a  victim  to  her.  She  is  a  large  oil, 
fiorid  and  very  plain,  and  he  Ib  a 
little  man,  dark,  and  with  fjat;,  af* 
fectionate  cheeks.' 

'  He  is  a  little  fbol/  said  Fiennes, 
who  could  not  entirely  control  his 
anger  at  the  confidences  of  Algernon^ 
and  wished  he  had  not  let  h£s  vain- 
gloriousness  endanger  his  fortune* 
hunter's  greed. 

'  You  asked  me,  M£Jor  Fiennes/ 
said  the  girl,  in  much  lower  tones, 
as  her  face  grew  graver  again  b^ 
neath  tbe  moonlight, '  you  asked  mo 
for  a  keepsake.  I  have  such  a  feel- 
ing towards  you'— and  she  looked 
down  upon  something  which  hung 
from  her  neck — *  that  I  will  give  you 
the  most  valued  present  I  have  ever 
received.'  Such  a  despair,  such  a 
wild  confusion  I  shoula  rather  say, 
came  at  this  moment  over  the  un- 
willing eaves-dropper,  that  the  reply 
of  Fiennes  escaped  him.  And  at 
this  moment  the  moon  quitted  the 
hlue  and  ran  into  white  cloud  again. 

*To  show  you* — the  two  were 
moving  away  now  in  darkness — 
*  that  I  completely  forgive  you  your 
conduct,  I  will  present  you  with  the 
token  in  public.  Three  days  from 
this  time,  at  our  private  archery 
meeting,  you  shall  obtain  the  tri- 
umph which  I  think  you  deserve. 
Now,  take  me  back ;  I  don't  want 
to  miss  the  "  Night  Bell,"  and  I 
think  you  galop  even  better  than 
yon  waltz.  Besides,*  ended  Lilias, 
with  a  laugh  that  rang  lightly  out  in 
the  silence,  between  the  sleeping 
flowers  and  the  trembling  stars,  'I 
would  not  miss  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Adams  and  Dorothy  in  that 
dance  for  the  world/ 

As  they  disappeared,  passing  un- 
der the  projection  caused  by  a  por- 
tico, the  death-blow  was  given  to 
Vane,  who,  perforce,  had  remained 
in  his  recess,  by  the  gentle  sound  of 
a  kiss,  and  into  such  wretchedness 
was  he  plunged  that,,  though  hu- 
morous enough  by  disposition,  he 
was  too  dull  to  be  struck  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  next  spectacle 
which  presented  itself  in  the  ve- 
randah. This  was  that  of  two 
persons,  or,  at  first,  of  one,  who, 
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being  of  very  lar^u  size,  aD<l  of  iho 
female  sex,  amplo  a&>  to  her  Fkirts, 
concealed  the  other,  a  gentleman 
of  small  dimensions. 

'You  are  a  little  darling/  said 
Lilias'  cousin,  who  was  as  alTcc- 
tionato  as  she  was  huge. 

'  I  am  an  attractive  man/  replied 
the  diminutive  Algernon,  with  some 
dignity.  *  How  fortunate  that  1  had 
not  forced  matters  with  LiJias  Lee 
before  seeing  you.  I  should  have 
won  her  affections,  and  have  been  in 
honour  engaged  to  her.' 

*  Poor  little  pot/  said  tlie  lady, 
loviugly,  and  involving  him  in  a 
furbelow. 

Algernon  rose  to  the  caress,  stand- 
ing tip- toe  on  his  hij^h-heeled  boots. 

'  Ilow  I  long  for  the  next  galop  T 
she  said. 

'  It  was  not  so  much  in  the 
crowded  saloon  that  Eomeo  breathed 
his  passion,  but  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  Ixjneath  the  moonlit  balcony/ 
returned  the  enamoured  Algernon, 
evasively,  lie  was  fool  enough  to 
prefer  to  Lilias  this  elephantine 
charmer  of  six- and- thirty;  but  he 
had  a  prain  or  two  of  sense  left,  and 
be  objected  to  be  whirled  round, 
giddy  and  ridiculous,  as  a  small 
body  is  whirled  by  the  force  of  at- 
traction in  the  vortex  of  a  revolving 
large  one. 

'  liut  I  must  leave  you  like  a  flighty 
young  thing  as  I  am,'  said  the  lady, 
shaking  at  him  her  somewhat  ma- 
ture tresses ;  '  you  can  have  a 
cigar,  naughty  man,  if  you  like; 
but  do  not  forget  our  galop,'  She 
stooped,  and  a  second  kiss  reached 
Vaughton's  ear  through  the  still- 
ness. It  was  only  for  a  moment 
that  Algernon  stood  alone.  Forth-  • 
with  he  was  joined  by  the  hitherto- 
concealed  spectator  of  these  dissi- 
milar trtcs-a-tt'te,  Mr.  Adams,  how- 
ever, was  not  disconcerted,  but 
rather  exultant  at  his  flirtation  hav- 
ing been  observed. 

*  I  was  tired  of  lying  perdu/  said 
Vaughton ;  '  let  us  have  a  cigar 
together.' 

'  Certainly/  replied  Algernon ; 
*  there's  the  Lancers  yet  before  the 
galop,  which  latter  I  must  on  no 
account  miss.  Confound  it  I  you 
overheard  ns,  of  course— a  splendid 
woman  is  Miss  Lee's  cousin.' 


'  She  seems  desperately  attached 
to  you,'  said  Vaughton. 

'  So  would  Lilias  have  been  if  I 
had  chosen  her,'  returned  Algernon. 
'  Fonder  even  than  she  seems  to 
be  of  Fitz  Fiennes.  ' 

'  If/  thought  the  latter  bitterly, 
'  she  is  blind  enough  to  take  a  man 
like  Fiennes,  your  idea,  you  little 
fool,  is  not  after  all  so  ridiculously 
impassible,  and,  ah  me!  I  would 
sooner  trust  her  to  you  than  to 
hiiu.' 

Tho  billiard-room  at  MonyaKli 
Park  has  a  bay  window  from  which 
a  spectator  who  finds  the  play  mo- 
notonous may  refresh  himself  by  a 
not  unplcasing  contrast. 

He  may  throw  up  the  window- 
Fnsh,  and  thrusting  his  brows  into 
tho  cool  breeze,  cease  to  hear  the 
click  of  t})e  lialls  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  tho  scene  before  him. 

Fairly  Inflow  those  hill-crowning 
gables,  the  river's  far  blue  reacht^^ 
are  unwound,  with  slopes,  shining 
up  in  the  sun  beyond  them,  made 
hills  by  tho  distance  of  the  horizon. 
Pleasantly  are  scattered,  nearer,  tho 
hundred  roofs  of  the  village,  glimps- 
ing between  rosy  hedges  and 
plantations  of  tender- green  firs. 

There  comes  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly to  sweeten,  perhaps,  the  calm 
delight  into  which,  gazing  on  the 
wide  scene,  you  lose  yourself;  for 
the  eye,  coming  home  from  its  wan- 
dering over  the  landscape,  and 
fraught  with  peace,  like  the  dove 
of  old,  rests  on  a  broad  grey  church- 
tower  which  ri^es  amid  its  great 
yew-trees  and  gravestones,  within 
less  distance  from  the  house  than 
the  flight  of  the  arrows  that  all  the 
morning  have  been  gaily  hurtling 
round  it. 

To  none,  however,  of  the  young 
men  who,  upon  a  cessation  of  ar- 
chery practice  on  the  lawn,  had 
lounged  into  the  billiard-room  this 
shining  scene  of  summer  seemed 
attractive.  Their  attention  was 
otherwise  absorbed ;  for  Major  Fitz 
Fiennes  bad  challenged  any  one  to 
a  game  of  billiards,  and  Algernon 
Adams,  being  too  much  engrosftd 
in  dreams  of  his  Dorothy,  the  chal- 
lenge liad  been  taken  up  by  Vane 
Vaughton. 

Differing  in  style,  in  force  the 
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twQ  competitors  seemed  equally 
maiebed.  The  llkjoc'fi  game  was 
opeQ  and  somewhat  'flashy;'  his 
opponent's  quiet.  Bat  the  latter, 
netertbdess,  though  generally  a 
nertons  pli^er,  seemed  confident 
on  this  occasion,  and  confrived,  al- 
ways, to  be  on  snch  terms  as  would 
majce  him  dangeroos,  should  any 
opening  present  itselt  At  last,  the 
fev.  Mr.  Pieflnch,  who  was  giving 
respectability  to  Hie  contest  ^ 
marking,  criled  forty-eight  all,  and 
the  balls  being  left  for  the  Major  with 
an  obvfous  losing  haza^,  an  offer 
from  Boiler  to  lay  fiye  to  one  met  with 
no  answer.  But  the  Major  missed 
his  stroke,  and  his  opponent,  fol- 
lowing by  a  brilliant  and  unexpected 
a!t-ronnd  cannon,  won  the  game. 
Hereat  a  sh'ght  smile  lengthened 
ibe  fiur  lips  of  a  young  la(&  who, 
QDobserred  by  the  absorbed  com- 
batants, was  standing  in  the  door- 
way. But  Titz  Piennes,  glancing 
ronnd,  as,  with  some  emphasis,  he 
]»id  down  his  cue,  saw  Lilias  as  she 
stood,  with  the  smile  still  on  her 
fice;  and  instantly,  forgetting  his 
texation,  wreathed  his  own  with  its 
fellow. 

For  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  he 
knew,  was  come.  He  had  acnieved 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  many  ex- 
ploits, and  this  cold  and  haughty 
Dian  had  just  laid  her  bow  and 
qnirer  aside  to  come  and  ^i^fQ  him 
gracions  proof  of  it,  and  that,  too, 
publicly,  amon^  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  envious  Barkfordshire. 
ISven  now  her  small  fingers,  as  she 
stood,  were  dallying  with  the  chain 
of  the  miniature.  The  Major  was 
tain  enough,  and  had  emulated  the 
sieve  to  which  his  rival,  Algernon, 
bas  been  compared,  in  spreading 
abroad  his  expected  triumph. 

*  Yon  see.  Major  Fitz  Fiennes,  I 
am  true  to  my  promise ;'  and  Lilias 
bent  her  eyes  down  to  her  chain. 
Lifting  them  again,  she  looked  round 
npon  the  wondering  young  men. 

'  Will  you  follow  me,  all  ?'  she 
aid;  '1  will  not  lead  you  far.' 
And  she  tuned  with  something 
more  proud,  even,  than  usual,  In 
bcr  light  step— a  statelier  maid 
^iazian  in  her  archer's  green  garb. 

Down  a  long  dark  corridor  and 
ttuple  staircase    the  young  men 


followed  that  &ir  leader.  Major  Fitz 
Fiennes  at  their  head.  Inhere  was 
something  almost  solemn  in  the 
proceeding,  while,  in  the  half-light, 
the  ancestnd  portraits  of  the  Lees 
gazed  down  upon  the  beautiful 
descendant  who  swept  under  them. 

Vane  Vaughton,  however,  laughed 
once  almost  loudly.  Indeed,  this 
young  gentleman  seemed  to  have 
quite  forgotten  his  melancholy, 
and  had  not  been  satirical  once 
that  morning. 

And  he  laughed  when  Algernon, 
who  was  walking  beside  him,  ob- 
serving his  Dorothy  in  the  distance, 
whose  curiosity  had  led  her  to 
take  a  stealthy  view  of  the  pro- 
cession, laid  his  small  hand  upon 
his  equally  small  eimanse  of  white 
watLStooat,  and  wafted  towards  that 
'  ton  of  woman,'  a  sentimental  sigh. 

Out  they  went  beneath  the 
pointed  roof  of  the  porch  into  the 

2)en  air;  Lilias  waving  back  the 
aior  as  he  came  up  to  her  side, 
and  showing,  as  she  turned,  her 
face  with  its  brightest  bloom  upon 
it  in  the  full  summer  sunshine. 

Everything,  indeed,  was  bright 
around — the  thousand  roses  that 
finshed  the  lawn,  where  they  fiung 
their  scents  out  hi  the  summer  air. 
and  all  the  expanse  that  stretched 
away  far  below,  of  wood,  and  vale 
and  upland,  with  the  glittering 
roof^  of  the  village,  the  bright  blue 
lines  of  the  river,  and,  a  league 
away  on  the  hazy  horizon  line,  the 
fash  f^om  the  far-off  spires.  Yet 
nothing  but  its  toxophilite  costume 
made  the  procession  in  keeping 
with  the  scene.  It  seemed  almost 
funereal,  as .  it  passed  from  the 
roses  in  the  lawn  through  a  lych- 
gate  opening  upon  the  churchyaid 
which  has  above  been  mentioned. 

Still  Lilias  led  them  on  till  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  many 
graves  which  were  gathered  round 
the  great  graveyard  yew.  And 
there  she  paused.  There  seemed 
little  inclination  now  among  her  train 
to  the  gay  converse  of  the  morn- 
ing's archeiT.  Poor  little  Adams, 
in  his  bewilderment  of  soul,  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  even  his  involving 
Dorotfay,  and  looked,  indeed,  as  u 
he  felt  a  great  disposition  to  cry. 
Fiefinch  appeared  very  uncomfoii- 
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able,  as  a  ol^gyman,  broucrht  into 
contact  with  anything  professional 
on  a  festal  occasion  usual ly  docs. 
Bod^er's  sulky  face  became  sulkier, 
as  it  used  to  do  when  he  siw 
a  boat  behind  his  o^\'n  coming  up 
for  a  bump ;  and  the  Major,  tor  tho 
second  time  in  this  story,  and  tho 
second  time,  perhaf)s,  in  his  life, 
twirleil  his  moustache  without  i/i- 
souciancc.  Suddenly  Lilitis  paused, 
and  turning  witi  her  head  hcKl 
high,  said  in  a  low  clear  voice,  '  1 
fulfil  my  promise  ;*  and  taking  from 
her  neck  tiie  gold  chain  to  which 
the  miniature  was  attached,  handed 
tho  latter  to  Fitz  Fiennes.  Tho 
Major  had  by  this  time  recovered 
his  easy  air.  He  was  amused,  even 
at  the  strange  humoiu'  of  the  whim- 
sical girl;  which  had  broken  out, 
also,  in  the  reserve  which  she  had 
insisted  in  maintaining  between  the 
times  of  her  promise  of  pu'blic 
acknowledgment  and  her  fulfil- 
ment. So  it  was  in  quite  a  debonair 
fashion  that  he  opened  the  locket 
over  which  she  who  gave  it  had 
more  than  once  been  seen  to  weep— 
whence  the  portrait  had  been 
supposed  to  be  that  of  young 
De  Lyle,  lying  ill  in  Italy.  But  it 
was  no  valetudinarian's  pale  face 
that  he  looked  on — though  it  might 
have  been  paler,  ghostlike  even — 
judging  from  his  discom2)osure  at 
the  first  glance. 

Ha'l  any  one  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  however,  he  w^onld  have 
seen  nothing  to  excite  that  which 
was  not  pleasurable.  What  horror 
could  there  be  in  so  bright  a  stream 
of  tresses,  golden  as  ever  was  rolled 
in  the  sun — in  so  blue  a  heaven  of 
eyes,  that  rain,  you  fancied,  could 
never  have  been  wept  from  it,  and  in 
sunset-red  lips  from  which,  almost, 
you  heard  the  light  laughter  ring  ? 

*I  perform  my  promise,'  re- 
peated Lilias,  quite  calmly — her 
slight  nervousness  had  passed  from 
her.  'If,  kajor  Fitz  Fiennes,  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
inscription  upon  this  gravestone — 
it  is  very  short  '—and  she  pointed — 
'you  will  guess,  perhaps,  the  reason 
of  my  giving  you  the  promise  which 
I  have  just  performed,  and  also  why 
I  do  perform  it.' 

All   eyes  followed  her   gestoze. 


and  rearl  beneath  the  simple  carving 
of  a  broken  flowei* — 

ALICi]  THORPE, 

^KT.  2  2, 

Jax.  iS — . 

'She  was  my  half-sister,  gentle- 
men,' said  Lilias,  after  a  pause, 
turning  to  them.  *  It  was  when 
she  resembled  her  portrait  that 
Major  Fitz  Fiennes  tlrst  met  her.  I 
dare  say  her  name  is  familiar  io  you. 
Probably  he  has  often  boasted  about 
her  in  billiard-rooms  and  such 
places,'  said  the  indignant  girl,  '  as 
he  boasted  about  mo.  She  Tvas 
very  pretty,  but  she  was  poor,  and 
she  lies  here.  Her  last  gift  to  me 
was  the  miniature  which  Major 
Fitz  Fiennes  holds  in  his  hand. 
Look!  his  tace  is  white;  as  white 
almost  as  hers  when  she  gave  it  me. 
She  asked  me  to  present  him  with 
it  if  ever  I  should  meet  him — 
hoping,  she  said,  that,  thinking^  of 
her  love  and  her  forgiveness,  ho 
might  be  benefited.' 

*  But  I,'  went  on  Lilias,  with  a 
curl  of  the  short  lip,  *  I  determinecl — 
and  I  have  carried  out  my  deter- 
mination— to  punish  as  well  as  to 
remind.' 

Perhaps,  as  he  glanced  from  the 
bright  face  of  the  portrait  to  the 
lett<.Ts  on  the  simple  gravestone, 
and  thought  that  the  poor  frag- 
ments of  mouldering  clay  that  he 
was  standing  over  had  been  but  u 
few  years  a^o  fair,  blooming  flesh 
and  blood,  chnging  fondly  to  him, 
and  that  the  chancre  was  one  of  liis 
causing — perhaps  Fitz  Fiennes  felt 
humbled  and  repentant.  Perhaps 
from  the  group  around  him  in  that 
yew- shaded  little  graveyard,  fi"om 
the  laughter  that  was  sent  athwart 
it  ever  and  anon  of  the  not  far- 
distant  unconscious  shooters,  his 
soul  was  softly  and  sadly  drawn  by 
memory  to  a  day  that  had  long  been 
dead — to  a  sweeter  sunshine  than 
that  afternoon's  full  glory — to  the 
murmur  of  a  lip  from  which  lie  had 
stolen  the  red,  and  the  timid  clasp 
of  arms  whose  fan*  pearl  now  the 
vile  worms  were  marring. 

But  at  the  last  words  of  Lilias, 
his  front  grew  bold  again,  and  his 
bad  heart  was  hardened.    'So  my 
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lart  gUM  »t  billiaida  was  em- 
blBEoatic,'  he  «aid;  '  perhkps '— and 
be  gknced  at  Vuie  Vaogbton — 
'fhllyao.' 

■- '  Yes,'  EBJd  Vane,  (jnietlr,  and 
moriog  to  the  aide  of  LiUas.  '  This 
morniDg,  Major  Fitz  Fieunee,  I  fore- 
riiUed  ]>oa.  I  ma  apprebeiiHivQ, 
OD  Hub  Lm'b  aocoont,  of  jour  lady- 
killing  powen.' 

'I  think  I  may  presume,'  niS 
Fid  FisBiMs  iosofent^,  '  that  Uue 
DwniDg'a  pOBt  brought  newa  of 
tlie  bowleBS  coaditiOD  of  Lord  De 
Ljle.' 

'Ttaa  morniDg,  on  the  contrary,' 
ntonxd  Yase, '  made  his  conditioi) 
tne  of  ttte  hopefulleit  on  earth. 
I— Liliaa  dear,  forgive  my  abrupt- 
n^,  ami  your  loid  toTer'a  disguisa 
—I  am  IiMd  Da  Lyle.' 

The  floah  that  oolonnd  tbe  Uly 
that  Ittd  held  her  high  head  so 


SB 

hanghtily  up  to  tiia  prawnt  morasst 
made  her  riral  almoct  in  bioom 
tttB  portrait  of  tbe  dead  girl  who 
lif  mouldering  under  their  leet 

'  I  borrowed  a  frieod'a  name  who 
has  been  all  hie  life  abroad,'  said 
De  Lyle,  '  and  oane  oTsr  a  month 
ago.  I  wanted  a  wife,  not  a 
TJBConnt«ss.  I  wonder,  Liliaa  dear, 
jou  did  not  notioe  a  likeness 
between  my  lettwa  and  my  oooTei- 
sation.' 

De  Lyle  had  aomahow  made  a 
disoorery  beCbre  his  proposal.  It 
moat  bare  been  imparbed  to  hfan 
by  the  oonfldiDg  Algernon,  that 
both  the  kisses  wbioh  be  overhnrd 
w  the  night  of  tbe  ball  were 
recipioaated  be^een  that  bmpy 
but  ndicnlons  pair  the  pieaent  Mi. 
and  Mrs.  Algemm  Adams. 
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^  W^lt  of  MontiY'maittng  an  tljt  ^tath  d^^Kn^t* 


CHAPTEU  I. 

NOBODY  WILIi   LOOK   AT   CONSOLS. 


IF  nMnan(?e  alouo  wore  interestiuf;, 
it  is  certiin  there  would  bo  little 
chance  of  this  story  lia  ling  ruadurs. 
But  it  happans  that  iu  this  mattcr- 
oc-fact  planit,  where  we  at  present 
find  ourselves,  wo  are  bound  every 
day  to  give  very  serious  heed  to 
matttirs  that  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  romantic,  and  to  concern 
ourselves  very  closely  with  most 
prosaic  affairs.  A?  commonplace 
people,  living  in  a  commonplace 
way,  we  find  ourselves  chiefly  think- 
ing comra.^/npl}K;3  thoughts,  trou- 
bled with  cimmon place  cares,  and 
thrilled  with  commonplace  plea- 
sures. It  is  for  such  people  there- 
fore that  the  writer,  thoroughly 
comtnonp-ace  himself,  as  he  well 
know8,  now  begins  to  write.  If  the 
reader  reads  another  line,  he  admits, 
by  80  doing,  that  ho  is  commonplace 
hims'ilf. 

This,  in  fact,  is  to  bo  a  very  sor- 
did story,  filled  full  of  sordid  cares 
and  sordid  pleasures.  It  is  to  have 
no  hero  in  it;  for  the  action  is  not 
heroic.    It  is  to  have  no  love  in  it 

(/?/.st  sc"lerr(his  amor  huhmdl)*^  for 
the  un-heroic  man,  who  is  its  sub- 
ject, is  married  long  before  tlie  tale 
begins,  and  the  beginning  of  mar- 
riage is,  as  all  novel i.sts  are  agreed, 
the  end  of  love.  It  is  to  have  no 
hairbrea^lth  'scapes  nor  moving  ac- 
cidents—no murder,  no  suicide,  no 
forgery,  no  quadrijamy,  trigamy,  or 
even  bigamy.  We  are  afraid  wo 
mnst  even  add  there  is  to  be  no 
villain  .in  it,  at  lea>t  no  onj  worth 
calling  a  villain,  and  that  we  can 
give  hardly  a  perceptible  spice  of 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  or  any  uncha- 
ritftbleness ;  for  the  truth  is  that  ho 
of  whom  we  write  cared  for  none  of 
these  things. 

In  Lawrence  Beeve  we  do  un- 
feignedly  believe  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  was  as  little  soured  as  in 
any  man  living.  But  even  sugar 
itself  is  well  known  to  contain  al- 
ways  some   slight  acidi^   latent 


When  therefore  he,  on  stepping 
into  his  morning  omnibus,  thinking 
ruefully  of  sundry  bills  which,  tliat 
day's  post  had  brought  him,  with 
the  stiuders'  compliments,  was 
greeted  noisily  by  his  city  frigid 
Tom  Edwards  witli  the  inquiry  if  be 
did  n^t  think  that  he,  Edwards,  had 
somebody's  own  luck;  and  when 
Edwards  explained  that  his  reason 
for  making  the  inquiry  was  that  ho 
saw  by  that  morning's  paper  (which 
he  held  up  in  high  glee)  he  had 
just  ha  I  two  more  of  his  TurkisU 
bonds  drawn  for  redemption  at  par, 
and  would  by-and-by  have  tiie 
pleasure  of  stepping  down  to  the 
Bank  and  receiving  two  hundred 
pounds  for  what  iiad  cost  him  a 
bare  hundred  and  twenty; — when 
Reeve  heard  this,  we  say,  he  may 
be  excused  if  be  could  not  help 
heaving  a  gentle  sigh ;  if  he  congra- 
tulated his  fortunate  friend  with  a 
lukcwarmness  almost  approaching 
to  sulkiness;  and  had  to  check  him- 
self in  a  rising  wish  to  recommend 
Tom  Edwards  to  betake  himself 
forthwith  to  that  patron  whose  luck 
he  thought  was  his. 

It  has  indeed  been  s^id  cynically 
that  there  is  nothing  we  are  so  slow 
to  forgive  as  success.  If  our  good 
friend  fails  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world  we  smile  down  upon  him  very 
graciously,  and  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  treat  liim  to  a  ride  in  our  own 
carriage.  But  let  him  only  make 
headway  enough  to  distance  us  by 
ever  so  little — let  there  seem  to  be 
any  prospect  of  his  being  presently 
in  a  position  to  give  ta  a  lift  in  his 
carriage— we  straightway  resent  bis 
success  as  a  personal  injury.  We 
will  hope,  for  the  credit  of  our  com- 
mon humanity,  that  this  is  put  too 
strongly,  and  needs  qualification; 
but  probably  there  are  few  things 
more  aggravating,  even  to  the  least 
envious  of  ns,  than  to  see  some  one, 
palpably  second  to  us  both  in  appli- 
cition,  ability,  and  prudence,  pro*" 
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peiiog  a  good  deal  better  than  we 
ooiselves*  .jinl:il  to  this  be  addei 
the  fiict  that  thia.^^md-;r^  f^Upv  . 
is  single,  while  we  ourselves  have  a 
wife  and  &mily  to  provide  for, 
our  feelings,  not  imnatorally,  are 
woonded  in  the  quick  atlU  more 
acutely. 

Noir  Ihis^  -anfbrtimately,  was  ex- 
aetljr  tbe  poaftfon  of  Lawrence 
leetok  No  man,  as  we  exphdnod^ 
Wft»  oatnmlly less  envious;  but  he 
«mld  not  help  feeling  a  little  sore 
at  bearing',  as  he  did,  not  once  nor 
twice,  hak  week  after  week,  and 
moflth  after  month,  witfi  a  weari- 
mme  iteration,  of  the  way  in  whfch 
fbrtane  shed  h&p  favours  on  Tom 
£dwBHl6;  for.  it  was  well  known 
that  yon  oouM  hardly,  in  a  walk 
fioai  Tldmple  Bar  to  Whitechapel, 
meet  a  mens  impradent,  teckless 
feUow  Ibani  Ibtti.  How  he  managed 
to  keep  his  ph^tie  with  Si^ankey  and 
Nephew  was  a  pnezle,  unless  you 
aMopted  the  usual  interpretation, 
tliat  that  firm,  being  it^slf  more  fast 
than  firm,  rather  inclined  to  be  re- 
pteidnted  bv  a  &8t  man,  and  paid 
their  mtai£:ing  clerk  rather  for  his 
still  at  billiards  and  his  reputed 
good  judgment  in  horseflesh  than 
fat  his  Imowledge  of  the  grocery 
trade.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  flou- 
mhed  like  the  green  bay-tree;  and 
LawKiice  Beeve  looking  on,  and 
seeing  that  whatever  lV)m  put  his 
hands  to  prospered,  could  not  help 
feeling  some  little  irritation,  not 
coinidering  the  end  predicted  for 
those  who  are  l^ned  to  trees  of 
tiiat  particular  species. 

Beeve  himself  was  a  man  as  dif- 
fewat  from  Edwards  as  Bowson 
Brothers  were  from  Swankey  and 
Nephew.  Many  people  said  they 
hadi  nodoubt  he  was  really  a  partner 
with  DowBon  Brothers  instead  of 
being,  as  he  wto  styled,  merely  chief 
clerk.  But  those  who  knew  Walker 
BoffBon  laughed,  and  said  they 
knew  well  enough  that  his  business 
WIS  too  good,  and  he  himself  too 
shrewd,  to  allow  of  any  one  coming 
in  as  partner  as  long  as  he  could 
keep  them  out  And,  unfortunately 
for  Lawrence  Beeve,  the  laughers 
ware  right  He  was  not  a  partner ; 
he  was,  as  be  was  called,  only  the 
chief  efeik;    Bowson  gave  him  four 


hundred  a  year,  and  oonfesscd  that 
lie  was  cheap  at  the  money;  con- 
fymif  iodbaed/ to; himself,  that  he 
could  have  got  no  one  else  to  do  as 
well  for  him  as  Beeve  did  at  double 
the  price.  At  the  same  time  Beeve 
was  by  no  means  a  discontented 
man,  or  prone  to  think  himseH 
hardly  used.  He  had,  at  any  lat^ 
all  the  power  of  a  partner  if  he  bad 
not  quite  all  the  profits.  He  had 
been  chief  clerk  now  for  ten  yeaoi 
and  upwards,  until  he  had  come  to 
be  as  well  known  in  Mincing  Laoa 
and  through  all  the  City  as  old 
Bowson  himself,  and  quite  as  much, 
or  perhaps  a  little  more,  respected. 
(There  is  but  one  Dowson,  of  course, 
the  elder  brother  being  dead  these 
seventeen  years.)  His  word,  in  faot» 
was  taken  for  Do wson's  word.  What 
he  agreed  to  Dowson  never  failed  to 
carry  out,  and  what  he  approved 
Dowson  never  discountenanqBd.  Bck 
sides,  all  wealth  is  of  course  compa- 
rative, and  the  clever  fellow  who 
has  lived  for  years  on  two  hundred 
a  year  finds  himself  rich  on  four 
hundred ;  whiTe  the  noodle  who  has 
oncb  had  five  hundred  finds  himself 
awfully  pinched  on  fi)ur  hundred 
and  fifty.  And  Lawrence  Beeve 
could  remember  the  time  when  he 
had  lived,  not  on  two  hundred,  but 
on  that  sum  abbreviated  of  one  of 
its  ciphers.  He  remembered  the 
time,  thir^  years  ago,  when  he  first 
went  to^  Dowson's  as  office-boy  at 
seven  shillings  and  c^ixpence  a  week. 
At  least  he  knew,  from  the  sheer 
fact  of  his  being  himself  and  not 
another  person,  that  there  once  had 
been  such  a  time,  though*  perhaps, 
to  say  that  he  remembered  it  was  to 
say  too  much;  for  often  when  he 
looked  back  tlirough  the  dim  vista 
of  the  years  that  were  gone,  his 
memories  seemed  rather  dreams 
than  recollections.  He  had,  as  it 
were,  to  pause  in  his^  thoughte  and 
ask  himself,  Am  I  really  that  Lany 
who  ran  at  everybody's  call  and 
was  cuffed  at  everybody's  pleasure? 
Has  the  old  master.  Palmer  Dowson, 
really  been  dead  all  these  years? 
Is  the  present  master,  with  his  cau- 
tious, plodding  ways,  really  the 
Walker  Dowson  of  whom  so  much 
evil  and  so  little  good  was  then  pre- 
dicted?     Is  the  present  business 
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roally  the  growth  of  that  liitlo  retail 
tnule?  l;oes  uiy  good  old  niotlicr, 
where  she  is,  still  kuow  of  aiui  care 
for  earthly  things?  ]){x;s  she  nee 
through  the  rooi  and  walls  of  Dow- 
eon's  outer  office,  notice  the  clatter 
of  Btools,  and  the  sudJeu  hush,  aud 
the  Kwift  scraping  of  pens,  when  the 
door  opens,  and  say,  'That  is  my 
Larry  walking  through  into  his  owu 
private  ollice;  that  is  my  Larry 
whom  I  died  blessing,  whom  1  died 
praying  for; — happy  that  he  who 
had  none  to  help  him  had  at  least 
Beveu  and  sixpence  a  week,  and 
didn't  care  for  pajstry ;  and  ho  has 
been  a  steady  lad,  and  now  he  has 
four  hundred  a  year,  aud  a  wife  and 
two  girls  and  a  boy,  and  a  good 
house  and  a  piano,  and  a  stereo* 
Boope,  and  a  lot  of  beautiful  views ; 
and  there  he  is,  walking  through 
into  his  own  private  office  ? '  These 
and  manj^  more  such  questions  did 
Lawrence  Beeve  ask  and  answer  in 
his  own  mind  often  €»  he  sat  and 
looked  back  into  his  past,  and 
Idianked  the  Lord  for  the  measure  of 
prosperity  that  had  been  given  him. 
But  a  growing  family  implies 
growing  wants,  and  only  those  who 
have  grown  up  girls  know  what  a 
luxurious  growth  of  wants  may 
safbly  be  counted  on  as  tlieir  attend- 
ants. Eeeve  had  been  a  cautious 
man,  and  a  careful,  and,  with  long- 
continued  prudence  and  self-denial, 
had  managed  to  save  two  thousand 
pounds.  It  brought  him  in  a  little 
less  than  seventy  pounds  a  year,  he 
having  bought  his  Consols,  on  the 
average,  at  ninety  or  thereabout^;. 
With  this  interest-money  and  his 
salary,  he,  for  his  own  part,  could 
have  rested  quietly  content,  and  still 
thought  himself  rich.  B\xt  there 
were  times  when  he  did  undoubtedly 
Jong  for  more,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  his  own.  Such  longings,  too, 
not  unnaturally,  were  most  irrepres- 
sible at  those  times  of  the  year  when 
bills  are  delivered, — which  coincide 
with  those  times  when  dividends  are 
paid.  And  when  Edwards,  who 
rode  down  with  him  in  the  'bus 
every  morning,  mentioned,  as  he 
generally  did  at  dividend  time,  that 
he  had  just  sent  in  his  coupons  and 
got  bis  interest  on  his  Turkish 
bondsj  Beeye,  at  such  tunes^  was 


compelled  to  think  that  the  'elegant 
simplicity  of  the  Three  per  Cents.' 
ha<l  l)een  somewhat  overpraised. 

Not  that  he  would  have  ever  con- 
sented to  shape  liis  own  course  of 
conduct,  in  general  matters,  by  that 
of  Tom  Edwards,  any  more  than  he 
vrould  have  shaped  the  policy  of 
JDowson  Brothers  by  the  policy  of 
Swankey  and  Nephew  (for  whom  he 
had,  speaking  from  a  business  point 
of  view,  the  most  al)solute  con- 
tempt; ;  but  in  this  matter  it  was 
palpable  that  Edwards  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Four  years  ago  he  bad 
invested  a  legticy  that  came  to  him, 
of  twelve  hundred  iwunds,  in  Turk- 
ish bonds  at  sixty.  Twenty  of  them 
had  he  got  for  his  money,  eacli 
bringing  him  in  six  pounds  per 
annum,  and  the  interest  had  been 
jjaid  with  the  regularity  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  So  that  his  twelve 
hundred  had  brought  him  in,  from 
the  first,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
pounds  a-year,  while  Reeves'  two 
thousand,  as  we  said,  yielded  some- 
thing short  of  seventy.  Nay,  further, 
Turkish  bonds  had  gone  up  in  these 
four  years,  and  what  Edwards 
bought  at  sixty  he  could  any  day 
sell  at  seventy.  Lastly,  during  the 
time  he  had  held  them,  already  no 
fewer  than  six  of  his  bonds  had 
been  drawn  for  redemption  at  par. 
He  had  been  paid  six  hundred  pouuda 
for  what  had  cost  him  three  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  had  at  once  invested 
the  money  in  new  bonds,  at  the 
market  price  of  the  day.  The  end 
of  it  all  was  that  he  now  held 
twenty-four  bonds,  which  brought 
him  in  a  hundred  and  forty- four 
pounds  a  year,  and  that  he  could,  if 
he  liked,  realise,  by  the  sale  of  them, 
about  seventeen  hundred.  He  was 
loud,  however,  in  declaring  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  realising,  but 
meant  to  hold  them  and  live  long 
enough  to  see  them  all  drawn  for 
payment  at  par.  And  now,  this 
morning,  there  actually  were  other 
two  of  them  drawn  1 

Can  we  wonder  that,  from  this 
time,  Beeve  began  to  ponder, 
seriously,  in  what  way  he  could  best 
increase  the  income  he  derived  from 
his  two  thousand  pounds?  Shall  we 
call  him  avaricious  or  discontented 
because  he  thought  of  it  as  he  sat  at 
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iisdefik^bdOMise  be  tbon^ht  of  it  as 
he  iDde  home,— beoaium  he  thought 
of  it  ifhen  Mrs.  Beeve  believed  him 
t3  be  fi»t  asleep. — ^beoanae  he  filled 
his  nightoap  with  intenninable  eal- 
calatfons,  and  wev^  to  sleep  while 
vorkiogoat  a  aam  which  was  to  tell 
him  ho  V  much  two  thousand  pounds 
woald  grow  to  if  invested  for  ten 
yexn  at  fifteen  per  cent  compound 
interest?    Nor  did  he  sncoeed  in 
patting  away  all  thoughts  with  his 
nightcap.    He  went   on   mentally 
doing  Us  little  sums  and  robbing 
them  oat  again,  by  daylight,  too. 
Turkish  bonds  were  at  seventy,  and 
to  get  six  pounds  a  year  for  seventy 
was  certainly  a  good  deal  better  than 
to  get  thiee   pounds  a  year   for 
im^.  Bttt  then  all  he  knew  about 
the  Ottoman  Empire   was   pretty 
nearly  comprised  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  governed  by  a  sultaa  who  called 
himself  a  Sablime  Forte,  and  whom 
he  suspected  must  be  in  reality  a 
Sablhne  Bankrupt,  if  r.ot,  indeed,  a 
Sablime  Humbug.  Then,  too,  there 
was  another  fatal  olgection  to  Turk- 
ish bonds.    If  he  bought  them 'he 
would  seem  to  be  notcmly  following 
too  etosely  the  lead  of  Edwards,  but 
he  would  have  to  buy  at  seventy 
what  Edwards  bought  at  sixty,  and 
ttos  would  always  be  an  irritating 
thing  to  think  about    So  he  decided 
tgainst  the  Sublime  Porte,  and,  to 
sti«ngtben  himself  in  his  decision, 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  all  animadver- 
nons  on  things  Turkish,  and  shook 
hn  head  ominously  at  any  mention 
<tf  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Why  should  he  not  buy  Vene- 
Kuelas?  Yenezuelas,  he  saw  firom 
the  paper,  had  just  been  'done'  at 
forty-two;  and  he  set  to  work  to 
calculate  how  much  would  be 
broaght  in  per  annum  by  two  thou- 
Band  pounds  invested  in  the  bonds 
of  this  jrepublio,  bearing  interest  at 
tix  pounds  each  and  bought  at  forty- 
two.  He  made  it  out  that  instead  of 
a  meagre  seventy  pounds  derived 
from  Consols,  he  might  thus  get  at 
least  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  a  year.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, when  he  began  to  study  the 
condition  of  Venezuela  and  the  Co- 
lombian republics^whether  it  was 
that  he  had  a  bad  memory  for 
hniga  names  or  wJtttever  might  be 


the  cause — he  soon  found  himself 
fairly  lost;  and  entir||^  failed  to 
mal^  out  how  the  last  revolution 
ended.  He  thought  that  it  was 
General  Pedro  de  Dulcamar  who 
had,  at  latest  advices,  succeeded  in 
dispersiufir  the  hordes  of  San  Qaere- 
taro  and  assumed  the  supreme 
power.  But  how  soon  General 
Pedro's  own  army  might  become  a 
mere  horde,  and  General  Pedro  be 
himself  dii^persed,  was  doubtful.  To 
be  sure,  the  customs'  revenue  was 
offisred  as  security  at  present;  but 
who  was  to  guarantee  the  guaran- 
tor? Money,  ovBT  and  above  enough, 
was,  he  saw  from  the  official  docu- 
ments, *  hypothecated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bondholders,' — and  hypothe- 
cated certainly  was  a  most  seductive 
word ;  but  then,  again,  the  necessities 
of  the  citizen  charged  with  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  republic  were  known 
to  be  always  ^ry  urgent  and  his 
tenure  of  office  being  so  extremely 
uncertain,  it  seemed  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  the  bondholders  would 
only  enjoy  this  money  hypotheti- 
cally,  while  that  citizen  disbursed 
it  practically  nearer  home.  All 
things  considered,  he  had  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  investing  his  two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  this  way  at  fourteen 
per  cent,  and  decided  that  he  must 
leave  the  Venezuelan  Republic,  as  he 
had  already  left  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, to  its  own  devices. 

During  that  day  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  how  many  different  schemes 
he  weighed  in  the  balance  of  his 
own  mind,  oiily  to  find  them  all 
wanting.  At  the  last,  he  decided 
that  when  he  left  his  office  he  would 
betake  himself  to  the  rooms  of  one 
of  the  eiitabliehed  doctors  of  finance 
who  make  the  wants  of '  the  invest- 
ing classes '  their  especial  care,  and 
there  have  his  doubts  resolved. 
And  as  he  was  on  speakiug  terms 
with  Mr.  Abraham  Harper,  and  as  no 
more  respectable  stockbrokers  exist 
than  Harper  and  Morris,  it  was  to 
their  place,  in  Threadneedle  Passage, 
that  ne  addressed  his  steps.*  Be- 
splendent  he  found  their  offices  in 
brass  and  plate  glass  and  polished 
mahogany,  and  the  baldest  and 
cleanest  of  clerks.  It  was  clear  that 
however  Messrs.  Harper  and  Morris's 
clients  fiued^  the  finn  itself  had  good 
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piekiogs.  Mr.  Hwrper  was  himfielf 
within,  aD^kglad  to  see  Mr.  Beeve* 
What  coulT^ho  do  for  Mr.  Eeeve! 
'  What  could  he  suggest  as  a  desir- 
able investment  just  now'^'  Well, 
that  was  rather  a  wide  question, 
Mr.  Beeve  would  excuse  him.  His 
firm  made  it  a  rule  never  to  give 
advice.  They  gave  prospectuses* 
They  took  orders  and  executed 
them.  But  they  found  it  more 
satisfactory  always  to  leave  their 
clients  to  exercise  their  ownjudg* 
ment  as  to  when  they  should  buy 
and  when  they  should  sell, — what 
they  should  purchase  and  what  they 
should  leave  alone.  He  night  say, 
however,  that  banks  were  decidedly 
looking  up;— that  finance  compa- 
nies were  remarkably  lively ;— that 
8ome  of  the  new  joint-stock  trading 
and  manufacturing  companies  (li* 
mited)  were  promising;— that  tmJI- 
ways  were  for  the  moot  part  some* 
what  depressed,  and  nobody  could 
be  got  to  look  at  Consols.  But  Mr. 
Beeve  had  better  take  this  week's 
number  of '  The  Capitalist,  and  In* 
Tester's  Manual/  and  a  few  of  the 
newest  prospectuses,  and  look  them 
over  at  home.  By  the  way,  what 
a  shocking  aSsax  that  waa  on' the 
Eaat  Shropshire.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  they  would  bring  in  the  di- 
rectors guilty  of  manslaughter.  He 
thought  it  was  likely  for  more  rain, 
and  he  wished  Mr.  Beeve  a  very 
good  evening. 

Prospectuses  were  lying  in  tall 
piles  all  aloDg  the  counter.  One  of 
the  clean  bald-headed  clerks  made 
an  assortment  of  about  a  dozen  of 
them,  one  from  each  pile,  and  put 
them  up  along  with  the  'Ma- 
nual '  and  that  day's  share  list  And 
so  provided,  Mr.  Lawrence  Beeve 
bowed  himself  out  and  wended  his 
way  back  to  Hammersmith. 


CHAPTER  IL 

liABOB  PB09ITS  AMD  QtJiOK  BSTDBMS. 

Lawrence  Beeve  was  not  a  read- 
ing man,  and  generally,  it  is  to  be 
confessed,  turned  with  more  interest 
to  the  City  Article  of  'The  Times' 
than  ,to  the  newest  number  of 
Dickens  or  TroUope  which  naighl 
happen  to  have  found  its  way  to  his 


table.  Mrs.  Beeve^  always  busy^  and 
to-night  busier  than  usual  in  some 
elaborate  noystery  of  needlework, 
was  somewhat  surprised,  therefore, 
when  at  last  she  notioed  that  it  was 
not  his  usual  evening-paper  that 
absorbed  her  husband's  attention, 
but  that  he  was  poring  over  certtun 
printed  documents,  remarkably  uni- 
form in  apiKJiirance,  each  headed 
*  Prospectus,'  and  each  having  ap- 
pended a '  Form  of  Application  lor 
Shares.'  We.  of  course,  who  have 
just  been  with  him  to  the  brokers, 
and  know  from  what  respectable 
quarter  he  had  those  documents, 
have  our  own  opinion  of  their  value. 
But  it  soon  became  cleat  that 
Mrs.  Beeve,  without  waiting  for  any 
special  information,  put  but  a  low 
estimate  on  literature  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

'  The  London  Bank  of  Patagonia 
and  Terra  del  Fuego,  Limited,'  she 
said,  readiu  -  aloud.  '  Why,  what  in 
the  name  k^I  Mincing  Leme  is  this, 
Lawrence?* 

Beeve  was  intent  on  one  of  the 
other  prospectuses,  and  did  not 
reply  just  then ;  so  she  read  on  :— 

'The  inconvenience  which  has 
long  been  felt  from  the  want  of 
proper  banking  facilities  in  Pata- 
gonia and  Terra  del  Fuego  having 
of  late  years  increased  to  a  very 
serious  extent,  the  Directors  of  tb6 
London  Bank  of  Patagonia  and 
Terra  del  Fue^o,  Limited,  have 
much  pleasure  m  announcing  that 
they  have  at  last  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining an  exclusive  concession  from 
the  responsible  government  of  Pata- 
gonia and  Terra  del  Fuego,  under 
which  they  will  be  able,  without 
delay,  to  organize  suitable  establish- 
ments to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
merchants  and  others  in  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  commerce  in  the  above 
extensive  and  comparatively  unde- 
veloped countries.  The  Directors 
are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
announce  the  precise  terms  of  this 
concession,  or  to  set  forth  in  detail 
the  valuable  privileges  which  ac- 
company it.  B\itj  to  enable  them- 
selves to  justify  the  flattering  marks 
of  preference  which  have  been  shown 
in  their  favour,  they  propose  to  start 
the  new  undertaking  on  the  basis  of 
a  capital  of  one  million,  to  be  r^sed 
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hy  the  issue  of  a  himdnd  titonBand 
sbares  of  ten  pounds  each,  upwards 
of  filty  thoosand  of  which  have 
already  be^  subscribed  by  the  Di- 
lectotB  and  their  friends  in  this 
ooontrj  and  Patagonia.  The  re- 
maioder  are  now,  for  a  limited  tiine> 
offered  at  par  to  the  public/  etc., 
etc,  etc. 

'And  pray  what  do  you  think  of 
doing  with  this,  Lawrence?'  asked 
Mrs.  Reeve. 

'I  think  of  asking  you  fo  put  it  in 
the  fire,  my  dear/  he  said ;  for  Eeeve 
himgelf  had  only  a  x>oor  opinion  of 
the  banking  capacities  of  Patagonia. 
*  Decidedly  the  best  place  for  it/ 
was  the  answer,  'And  what  about 
thectheTB?' 

'The  others  idll^  some  of  them, 
need  a  little  more  consideration.' 

'Is  the  *' Ghurtnakoira  and 
WA^  Amlwch  Gold  Mining  and 
Slate  Company,  North  Wales,  Li- 
mited,* one  of  those  which  will  need 
a  littre  more  consideration  ?* 

*I  think  not.  Carry.  I  am  con- 
tent to  seethe  Gold  of  North  Wales 
deposited  with  the  Bank  of  Pata- 
graiia' 

'The  Patent  Crane,  Windlass,  and 
Corkscrew  Company/  followed  the 
Gold  Mines;  and  the  'Niagara 
Waterworks'  followed  the  'Cork- 
screws.' But  there  were  still  two 
proBpectuses  on  which  Reeve  was 
ioclined  to  bestow  more  serious 
thought  One  of  the  two  happened 
to  be  that  of  the  '  European  and 
General  Finance  Corporation/ which 
undertaking  was  being  launched 
joat  at  that  time.  Every  one  knows 
what  a  tower  of  strength  were  its 
directorate,  and  how  eminently  re- 
sectable were  all  its  auspices. 
Every  one  remembers  the  furore 
there  was  for  its  shares,  and  the 
remarkable  excess  of  applications 
over  and  above  the  number  to  be 
•Dotted.  Eeeve  resolved  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  would  apply  for  some 
of  those  shares ;  and,  having  made 
Ais  first  resolution,  he  made  a 
second  one,  that  he  would  keep  the 
first  to  himself;  for  he  suspected 
(hat  his  wife,  if  told  of  it,  would  set 
her  face  against  it  He  put  away 
his  prospectuses,  therefore,  and 
made  believe  to  bo  interesting  him- 
self a^*  usual[in  his  newspaper.   But 


his  thoughts  wei«  less  easily  con* 
fined  than  his  eyes,  and,  as  he  sat 
intent,  he  settled  how  much  of  his 
stock  he  would  sell  out  from  Con- 
sols. He  would  lealise  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  thousand  pounds— the  half 
of  what  he  held.  And  he  would  do 
this  at  once;  fbr  the  applications 
for  Finance  shares  must  be  made 
within  two  days.  Then  he  would 
apply  for  two  hundred  of  them,  the 
deposit  of  one  potind  per  share  on 
which,  with  the  four  pounds  per 
share  on  allotment,  would  just  ab* 
sorb  the  thousand.  He  would  cal! 
on ;  but  hfs  reverie  was  inter- 
rupted by  Mrs.  Ileeve. 

'Wouldn't  you  find  it  easier  to 
read  the  paper  the  other  way  up, 
Lawrence  r  she  asked. 

And  Lawrence,  the  impostor,  pre- 
tended to  rub  his  eyes,  and  tried  to 
get  up  a  yawn,  and  failed  (did  any- 
body ever  yet  succeed  in  yawning  at 
will  ?),  and  said  he  thought  he  would 
go  to  bed  early,  being  unusually 
sleepy ;  none  of  which  shams  in  any 
way  blinded  that  good  lady,  his 
wife,  .who,  with  true  woman's  in- 
stinct, knew  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing^ of  those  prospectuses,  and 
wished  no  one  to  share  his  thoughts. 
And  so  the  evening  passed  away, 
and  the  morning  came. 

Mr.  Harper  would  be  most  happy 
to  sell  out  a  thousand  of  Consols, 
and  apply  for  two  hundred  Finance 
shares.  He  would  have  been  equally 
happy,  no  doubt,  although  he  did 
not  say  so,  to  apply  for  *Patagonian 
Banks,'  or '  Patent  Corkscrews.'  For 
all  is  grist  that  comes  to  the  broker's 
mill,  and  his  commission  is  sure,  let 
the  venture  turn  out  well  or  ill.  He 
thonght  Mr.  Reeve  was  exercising  a 
Mrise  discretion.  These  were  not 
days  for  letting  money  lie  idle  in 
the  Consols,  when  the  new  under- 
takings were  all  bringing  in  such 
handsome  returns.  To  Mr.  Harper 
it  seemed  clear  that  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  in  monetary 
affairs,  and  that  the  time  was  close 
at  hand  when  government  must 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on 
the  stocks,  or  there  would  be  a  uni- 
versal rush  to  sell  out  A  new  Act 
of  Parliament  would  be  necessary  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  trust- 
moneys  to  more  remunerative  in- 
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Testmentfi  ;  of  this,  and  of  ini]rh 
more,  Mr.  Harper ^ras  qiiitr  ratisfied. 
Above  all,  he  was  satisfied  tliat  IvJr. 
Eeeve  was  doinj*  a  very  judicious 
thing.  His  firm,  as  ho  had  paid, 
abstained  from  givinc:  advice.  Brt 
this  did  not  debar  tliem  from  ex- 
pressing their  approval  when  thrir 
clients  happened  to  take  just  the 
course  they  would  have  recom- 
mended, had  tlioy  been  free  to  re- 
commend at  all. 

Lawrence  Reeve  himself,  to  speak 
truth,  was  not  quite  so  satistx'd  of 
his  own  dijicretion  as  Mr.  Rari^er 
was,  and  needed  all  that  penllonian's 
smooth  speeches  to  fortiiy  him  in 
his  reJ«ohition.  As  he  walked  on  to 
his  office  after  giving  his  orders,  he 
was  not  without  many  fears  and 
misgivings.  He  hoped  that  all 
would  \)e  well,  but  he  was  not  blind 
to  the  riisk.  He  felt  that  lio  waa 
not  quite  so  cool  over  his  work  that 
day  as  usual.  He  turned  next  morn- 
ing with  nervous  impatience  to  the 
newspaper.  '  Consols  sold  yesterday 
at  892.*  And  *  No ' — this  could  not  be 
— ^*  European  and  General  Finance 
Corporation  shares,  three  to  four 
premium.'  How  could  shares,  be 
at  a  premium  before  they  were 
allotted  ?  The  allotment  could  not 
be  made  till  nearly  another  week 
had  pasHcd.  How  could  any  one 
sell  the  shares  he  had  not  got  ?  In 
this  way  Reeve  argued  the  matter 
in  his  own  mind,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  paragraph  was 
a  printer's  error.  But  next  day,  to 
his  amazement,  it  was  there  again, 
a  little  altered.  'European  and 
General  Finance  shares,  four  to  six 
premium.*  And  so  from  day  to  day, 
till  within  a  week  of  the  date  of 
hi9  sending  in  his  application,  they 
stood  quoted  at  nine  to  ten  premium. 
Then  he  understood,  or  thought  he 
understood  what  it  meant.  It  had 
become  generally  known,  he  in- 
ferred, that  the  number  of  applica- 
tions wajB  very  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  shares  to  be  allotted, 
and  so  the  public,  in  despair  of 
getting  their  applications  attended 
to,  were  bidding  against  each  other 
for  the  possession  of  such  shares  as 
had  already  been  promised  by  the 
directors.  In  no  other  way  could 
he  explain  it.    For  he  was  as  yet 


inexperienced,  and  did  not  under- 
stand that  there  are  more  shares 
Fold  every  day  by  people  who  do 
7ic^  possess  them  than  by  people 
who  do.  This  was  as  yet  all  a  great 
mystery  to  him,  into  which  he  waa 
in  duo  time  to  become  initiated. 

That  night,  by  the  merest  chance, 
wlio  should  step  into  ti  e  omnilma 
after  Reeve,  but  Harper  and  ^lorris' 
marniring  clerk,  Woodhcad.  Eeeve 
natT^rally  Ix^gan  to  talk  to  him  on 
tlie  matter  which  was  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts. 

*  How  alx)ut  those  European  and 
General  Finance  shares  ?*  he  asked. 
'AVhat  is  tl>e  meaning  of  their  l>eing 
already  quoted  at  such  a  premium  V 
Had  they  K'en  all  allotted,  do  you 
think,  before  my  application  went 
in?' 

Woodhead  laughed.  '  Oh,  no,' 
he  said.  'They're  being  bulled, 
that's  all;  they'll  bo  beared  next,* 

Reeve,  having  not  the  faintest 
idea  what  this  meant,  tried  to  look 
his  wisest,  and  asked,  'What  will 
bo  the  effect  of  that,  do  you  mip- 
l)C)pe  V* 

*  Oh,  then  they'll  go  down  np^aiu, 
of  course,  with  a  run.  I  would  t-ell 
now,  if  I  were  you.*  (Harper  nud 
Morris  might  decline  to  give  advice ; 
but  their  clerks  gave  it  very  freely — 
indee(J,  without  waiting  to  \)e  asked.) 

'Sell?  but  I  have  got  none  to 
sell  till  the  allotment  is  made — per- 
haps not  then.' 

'Try  it  on,*  said  Woodhead. 
'  How  many  did  you  ask  for?* 

'  Two  hundi-ed.' 

'  Sell  one  hundred ;  you  are  sure 
to  get  them ;  but  if  you  wait  for 
your  allotment  letter  you  will  be  too 
late.  The  bears  will  be  down  upon 
you  as  soon  as  ever  they  are 
allotted.* 

'And  if  it  should  happen  that  I 
don't  get  a  hundred  after  I  have 
sold  them,  what  then  ?* 

*  Oh,  then  you  buy  to  make  tip 
the  deficiency.' 

And  so  they  parted,  Eeeve  going 
home  and  x)ondering  what  was  to 
him  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  aifairs. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  had  not  em- 
barked in  this  business  in  the  spirit 
of  a  speculator ;  much  less  was  he 
what  is  known  on  'Change  as  '  a  pre- 
mium jumper.'    He  had  thought, 
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after  makiog  &  liberal  disooant  of 
the  promises  in  the  Finanoe  Com- 
puj's  proBpectus,  that  it  was  really 
a  ooDoeiii  that  bade  fair  to  be  stable 
and  fiecQie,  and  to  pay  bim  a  good 
simnal  divideod  on  bis  money. 
Bat  the  prospect  of  realising  bo 
large  an  immediate  profit  in  the 
shape  of  premium  on  his  shares 
was  ODe  be  bad  never  counted  on, 
aod  one  which,  now  it  did  seem  to  be 
within  his  reach^  he  could  not  allow 
to  escape  bim.  He  was  not  so 
saDguine  as  Woodhead.  He  did 
Dot  think  it  would  be  safe  to  sell  a 
hundred  shares,  but  in  the  morning 
he  did  actually  call  at  Harper's  and 
Older  them  to  sell  fifty  on  bis 
account;  and  in  the  afternoon  be 
called  again,  and  got  a  sale  note 
which  showed  bim  tbey  were  aotu- 
ally  sold  at  ten  pounds  per  sbare 
piemium. 

Still  be  was  by  no  means  elated 
that  night,  for  be  did  not  know  that 
ha  had  anything  to  be  elated  about 
Ha  had  a  terrible  dream  that  he 
had  got,  instead  of  an  allotment, 
a '  letter  of  regret ;'  that  the  shares 
bad  gone  to  twenty  premium;  that 
hs  had  bad  to  buy  at  this  price  to 
Qttbie  himself  to  deliver  what  he 
had  sold,  and  that  he  was  thus  five 
himdred  pounds  out  of  pocket.  It 
proved  but  a  dream,  but  it  was 
eafficient  to  make  bim  reflect  that 
he  had  at  any  rate  committed  him- 
self to  a  possible  loss  of  this  extent, 
or  more,  and  bis  band  fairly  trem- 
bled with  excitement  when  he  broke 
the  seal  of  a  letter  at  bis  office, 
which  he  saw  from  the  envelope  was 
Irom  the  bead- quarters  of  the  new 
company.  It  informed  bim  that 
the  directors  had  allotted  to  him,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
application,  fifty  shares  -  the  precise 
number  which  he  hod  already  sold. 
Even  yet,  however,  he  hesitated  to 
beheve  that  he  really  bad  in  this 
eaRy  way,  and  in  this  short  time. 


cleared  five  hundred  pounds  aa^  a 
net  profit  on  his  deposit  of  twobun^ 
dred.  There  were  a  score  of  events 
which  might  happen,  any  one  of 
which  would  prevent  him  from  ever 
touching  the  money  he  had  gained. 
The  man  who  had  bought  the  shares 
might  absoond,  or  become  bankrupt, 
or  repudiate  bis  bargain.  At  any 
rate,  be  would  say  nothing  of  the 
matter  to  bis  wife  until  he  bad 
actually  got  his  winnings  in  hand. 
Such  was  the  resolution  he  made 
and  adhered  to. 

With  no  httle  anxiety  and  mis- 
giving he  waited  on  from  day  to 
day,  until,  all  Stock  Exchange  forms 
bemg  gone  through,  the  transaction 
was  at  last  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  brokers.  From  beginning  to 
end  it  bad  occupied  about  a  month ; 
but  it  was  wound  up  at  last^  and  on 
the  night  that  he  went  home  much 
excited,  with  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  he 
read  in  the  paper  that  the  Finance 
shares,  with  which  be  bad  done  so 
well,  had  gone  down  so  far  that 
they  were  now  barely  saleable  at . 
some  little  discount.  He  felt  there- 
fore,* that  be  had  harl  an  escape,  and. 
beyond  the  satisfaction  arising  from 
his  gains,  he  enjoyed  all  that  most 
exquisito  pleasure  whicii  arises 
out  of  the  sense  of  having  com- 
mitted an  imprudence  from  which 
no  harm  ha$  come  to  us. 

He  went  home,  we  say,  with 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket  For  while  this  matter  bad 
bung,  as  it  were,  in  the  balance,  be 
had  not  been  able  to  make  up  his 
mind  what  further  investment  be 
should  seek  for  the  remainder  of 
the  money  realised  by  his  Ck)ttSoLs. 
He  had  thought  it  best  to  wait  until 
be  saw  what  he  really  had;  and 
now  he  could  talk  with  his  wife 
from  much  higher  vantage  ground 
than  he  could  have  taken  up  a 
month  ago. 
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A  BALL  IN  THE  SQUARE. 

(  •!'  ifff.,1  hu  o  Yiviuq  Lvhj  who  is  utv^pr  ankerf  to  Dnt^  .) 

OH!  how  I  love  a  ball, 
When  througli  the  lofty  hall 
Glide  the  dames ; 
And  many  stalwart  flunkeys 
(Like  well-instructed  monkeys) 
Bellow  names. 

For  then  do  many  Minnies, 

To  strains  of  Coote  and  Tinney's 

Tread  the  dance ! 

And  then  do  many  ooinets, 

Like  rush  of  many  hornets, 

'Gin  to  prance. 

Then  does  the  house's  mistress 
Ubiquitous  in  distress. 
Follow  peers ; 

And  forlorn  muslin  maidens 
Do  Keated  hear  each  cadence — 
Little  dears  I 

Then  many  hope  for  offers, 
To  learn  that  men  are  scoffers 
By-and-by ; 

And  mothers  of  Gtorginas, 
Aramintas,  Wilhelminas, 
Sit  and  fry. 

Now,  as  I  muse  so  placid, 

In  the  sweet  carbonic  acid 

'Midst  them  all ; 

The  reader  must  see  clearly, 

I  glory  most  sincerely 

In  a  boll ! 

A.  G.  D. 
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HISTOEICAL  NOTES  ON  OUE  NATIONAL  CARD  GAME. 

By  Cayendish^ 
Author  op  the  *  Laws  and  Pbinciples  of  Whist.' 


CHAPTER  1. 


IT  is  reoiarkAbla  that  our  na^ 
tional  card  game,  whist,  should 
be,  so  to  speak,  a  fluke.  This  gaxne, 
6eoood  to  none  as  an  in-door  amuse- 
ment, has  been  built  out  of  very 
simple  materials.  At  first,  played 
only  by  low  sharpers  (as  we  shall 
presentiy  show),  it  has  become,  by 
sncoessiYe  changes  almost  the  only, 
card  game  of  cirilized  life.  Little 
did  the  card-players  of  a  former  era 
dream  of  the  'science'  that  lay 
hidden  in  the  now  obsolete  game 
of  'tmmp,'  since  devdoped  into 
the  similar  game  (as  regards  its 
ooostruciion)  of  whist !  Little  did 
they  imagine  that  a  game^  so  lowly 
and  so  despised,  would  ere  long  be* 
come  the  cud  pastime  of  those  most 
£iTonied  by  birth  and  intellect ! 

The  Tory  obscurity  of  the  origin 
of  the  allied  games  of  triumph  or 
tramp,  whisk,  whisk-and-swabbeis, 
rnff-uid-honours,  slamm,  and  whist 
I^oper,  throws  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  chronijcling  their  early  history. 
The  records,  such  as  they  are,  lie 
Ecattered  here  and  there;  indeed, 
they  exist  principally  in  the  form 
ot  occasional  mentions  and  allu- 
aoiis,  from  which,  by  collating,  the 
patient  inquirer  may  infer  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  the  games 
themselyes.  Thus,  to  commence 
with  the  game  of  trump,  which  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  oldest 
caid  game  indigenous  to  this  coun- 
tiy,  and  to  which  belongs  the  honour 
of  being  the  direct  ancestor  of 
wfaiai  Trump  was  played  at  least 
tt  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  Yin. 
Goriously  enough,  the  first  known 
mention  ^of  the  game  in  England 
occurs  in  a  sermon  '  On  the  Curd,' 
preached  by  the  celebrated  Latimer, 
at  Si  Edmund's  Church,  Cambridge, 
the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  1529. 
The  embryobiahop  and  martyr  thus 
illuBtrated  Mb  text: — '  And  whereas 
you  are  about  to  celebrate  (jhristmas 
in  pkying  at  cards,  I  intend,  ^ 
God's  grace,  to   deal    unto    you 
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Christ's  cards,  wherein  you  shall 
perceive  Christ's  rule.  The  game 
that  we  shall  pUy  at  shall  be  called 
the  triumph,  wich,  if  it  be  well 
played  at,  he  that  dealeth  shall  win  * 
the  players  shall  likewise  win ;  and 
the  standers  and  lookers  upon  shall 
do  the  same,  insomuch  that  there  is 
no  man  willing  to  play  at  this 
triumph  with  these  cards,  but  they 
shall  be  all  winners  and  no  losers.' 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  discourse  was  delivered  in  all 
solemnity  and  earnestness.  That 
a  parallel  between  a  game  at  cards 
and  the  rule  of  our  Lord  could  be 
considered  to  be  in  good  taste,  ex- 
hibits a  bluntness  of  feeling  which 
contrasts  singularly  with  the  more 
refined  habits  of  thought  of  the 
present  day. 

The  game  of  trump  (la  triomphe) 
is  included  by  Babeh^  in  the  long 
list  of  some  two  himdred  and  thirty 
games  that  Crargantua  played.  Of 
these  games,  the  first  portion  only 
is  believed  to  relate  to  cards.  Douce, 
in  his '  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,' 
somewhat  hastily  concludes,  horn 
finding  trump  in  this  hst,  that  we 
derived  the  game  from  a  French 
source..  But  the  appearance  of '  The 
History  of  Gargantua  and  Fanta- 
gruel'  was  posterior  to  that  of 
Latimer's  sermon.  Until  the  year 
1530  Babelais  was  a  monk.  He 
then  threw  aside  his  religious  habit, 
and  studied  medicine  at  Montpelier. 
After  spending  some  time  at  that 
school  he  removed  to  Lyons,  where 
some  books  of  his  famous  history 
first  saw  the  light  The  history 
was  finished  about  1545;  and  cer- 
tainly none  of  it  was  published  .till 
some  years  after  the  date  *  of 
Latimer's  sermon  (1529). 

Bemi,  in  his  '  Oapitolo  del  Gioco 
dellaPrimera'  (chapter  on  the  game 
of  primera),  publisned.at  Borne  in 
1526,  enumerates  several  card 
games,  and  among  them  'trionfi,' 
which  he  says  was  only  played  by 
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tlio  pcapai)ts.  If  'trionli'  is  tlio 
Fiv.nc  game  as  'tnimp/  ns  seems 
l>robable,  then  tlic  earliest  known 
mention  of  il^o  game  must  be 
allowoil  to  bo  Italian.    In  Florio's 

*  f^)aeen  Anna's  new  "World  of 
Words,  or  Dictionario  of  the  Italian 
and  English  Tongnes'  (i6ti),  the 
game    is  not  called  'trionfi/    but 

*  triomphetto/ . 

In  endeavouring  to  settle  the 
origia  of  trump  it  has  hitherto  been 
ovt  rlookf'd  that  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct games  of  tramp  played  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and,  for  aught 
known  to  the  contrary,  in  the  pre- 
ceding one.  The  game  of  *  triomphe ' 
or  trump,  describe<l  in  the  *  Academy 
of  Play/  by  the  Abbe  Bellecour,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  tlie  game 
of  *  French  ruff'  described  by  Cot- 
ton in  '  The  Ck)mpleat  Gramester ; 
or,  Instructions  how  to  play  at  Bil- 
liards, Trucks,  Bowls,  and  Chess,  to- 
gether with  all  manner  of  usual  and 
most  g(^ntile  games,  either  on  cards 
or  dice.  1674/  Now,  as  all  card- 
players  are  aware,  ruff  and  trump 
are'convertible  terms ;  so  the  game 
called  triomphe  by  the  Abbe,  may 
well  be  translated  French  ruff.  In 
addition  to  the  game  of  French  ruff, 
'The  Compleat  Gamester,'  also 
treats  of '  English  ruff-and-honours.' 
English  ruff  may  be  assumed  to  be 
a  synonym  for  'trump,'  just  as 
French  ruff  is  for  '  triomphe.'  The 
games  of  English  and  French  ruff 
were  very  dissimilar.  English  ruff 
was  very  like  whist ;  while  French 
ruff  was  a  minor  game — a  sort  of 
mixture  of  loo  and  dearth.  The  fact 
of  their  being  different  seems  to  us 
to  throw  a  very  clear  light  on  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  game 
of  trump.  French  ruff  or  triomphe 
was  probably,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  French  birth ;  while,  by  a  parity 
of  reasoning,  English  ruff  or  trump 
was  of  English  origin. 

The  evidence,  then,  as  we  read 
it,  oomes  to  this.  Trump  was  un- 
questionably played  in  England 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
More  than  this:  not  only  ivas  the 
game  known  in  this  oonntiy  in  the 
time  of  Bemi  and  Babelais,  but  it 
was  so  well  and  commonly  known 
that  Latimernsed  it  for  the  purpose 
ei   fiuniliar  illnatxation ;   whereas 


by  the  other  two  writers  it  is  merely 
included  in  lists  of  card  games.  No 
inference  a«  to  the  origin  of  the 
game  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  these 
meagre  materials.  Thus  much, 
however,  may  lie  said  in  favotir  of 
England,  that  the  game  of  English 
ruff  was  certainly  different  from 
that  of  French  ruff;  that  the  pre- 
siunption  is  that  the  game  of  tmmp 
was  the  same  as  that  of  English 
ruff;  and  that  English  ruff-and- 
honours,  which  was  the  predecessor 
of  whist,  may  fairly  be  taKen  to  have 
originated  in  this  coimtry.  Havins? 
got  a  footing  here,  whether  by  birth 
or  adoption,  it  took  a  firm  hold  from 
which  it  has  never  been  for  a  moment 
displaced,  nor  is  it  at  present  likely 
to  be. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  game  of  trump  is 
not  un frequently  referred  to,  more 
esjiecially  in  old  plays,  where  0110 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  men- 
tion of  such  domestic  incidents  as 
a  friendly  game  at  cards.  In 
'Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  a 
comedy,  first  printed  in  1551,  old 
Dame  Chat  thus  invites  some  Mends 
to  a  game  at  trump— 

•  "NVliftt,  DIccon  ?    Como  nere,  ye  "be  no  stronger  : 
■\Ve  be  fast  set  at  tnimp,  miin,  h»ni  by  the 

Tyre  ; 
Tbou  Shalt  set  on  the  king  if  tbon  oome  a 

little  nyer. 
Come  liithcr  Dol.    DoU  sit  down  and  plaj  thi  j 

An»l  lis  thou  sawcst  mo  do,  bpc  do  tbou  even 
the  Bumc. 

There  Is  five  trnmpg  besides  ttie  qa«ett«,  the 
hindmost  thou  shall  find  her. 

Take  heed  of  Sim  Glover's  wife,  she  hatu  an 

eye  behind  her.* 

Sim  Glover's  wife  vas  doubtless 
a  'sharp'  player,  and  probably 
oould  overlook  her  adveisary's  cards 
onoecasion. 

In  Decker's,  or  Bekkar's '  Balman 
of  London/  printed  about  the  same 
time  as  the  last,  it  is  stated  that 
'Deceipts  [are]  practised  even  in 
the  fayreat  and  most  dvill  compa- 
nies, at  primero,  8aat»  mow,  tnuup, 
and  such  like  games.' 

In  Eliof  s '  Fruits  for  the  Fi»&cli ' 
(1593)  trump  is  called  'a  verie 
common  alehouse  game ;'  and  Hic«, 
in  his  'InveotiTe  against  Yioes' 
(printed  before  1600),  mentJopB  '  re- 
nounoing  the  trompe  and  oonunixi^ 
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m  BguDb,'  «B  •  comnum  aharper's 
trick.  £T6a  in  those  days  it  was 
not  oQDfiideied  the  ooirect  tbiiig  to 
leTDke^mparpose! 

It  is  generaliy  known,  by  well 
read  people,  that  the  game  of  whist 
is  not  mentioned  by  Shakespeaie, 
nor  by  any  writer  of  tha  Elizabethan 
period.  Bat  it  is  not  so  generally 
kaown  that  the  game  of  trump  is 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare.  The 
game  is  called  by  him  triumph; 
and  from  this  cironmstance^and  also 
book  its  being  intiodooed  as  a  pun- 
ning  allnsion,  the  passage  might  be 
nad  OTer  and  oyer  again  without 
the  intentkm  of  the  writer  being 
noticed*  except  by  those  who  reoog- 
nise  in  [the  woid  '  triumph '  the  old 
spelling  of '  trump/ 

In  'Antony  and  Cleopatsa^'  Act 
if.  Scene  ia«  Antony  says— 

*]Ij  good  lsii«M»  Eros,  now  thy  nptaln  Is 
Efcn  mtt  m  bodj  }  hwt  I  mh  Antwy : 
Tei  oimoi  hold  this  TliiUe  sbape,  my  lenaxe, 
I mftde  theae  wan  for  E^gypt;  and  the  qaccn 
Whose  Ktartj  I  thought.  1  had,  for  she  had  mine ; 
Which, whilst  ft  was  mine,  had  annexed  unto 't 
A  miuioik  more^  now  loat^-*>-she^  Eroa.  baa 
FadM  carle  witii  Owtar,  uAfaUt  yta]f9d  mj 

«Jfl«3r 
Unto  an  enemy's  trium^' 

Douoe,  we  believe,  was  the  first 
to  pcunt  out  the  real  meaning  of 
the  passage,  and  to  ridicule  Ben 
JoDson's  dfislTaticm  of  the  woid 
'  tramp '  from  tromper.  Douoe  says, 
'One  would  really  suppose  that 
Shakespeare  had  written  this  speech 
jast  after  haTing  lost  a  game  at 
cards,  and  before  the  manner  in 
vhich  it  had  been  played  was  out 
of  hui  mind/  Ye  who  seek  to 
honour  the  Bard  by  insisting  that 
be  knew  everything  and  did  every- 
thing, add  to  your  list  that  he  was 
a  'tmmp'  player,  and  he  would 
have  been  a  whist  player,  only  in 
Us  day  the  game  haa  not  been  in- 
ventedl 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  thai  'trump'is  aoosroption  of 
the  word 'triumph.'  Inadmtionto 
the  insimoea  already  adduced,  we 
may  quote  two  othera.  In  Got- 
grave^a  'French  and  English  Die* 
tkmary '  (1611},  we  find  *  Triantphe, 
tile  eard  game  ealled  ru£b  or 
trump/  And  Seymour,  in  hia' Court 
Gamester,'  first  published  about 
1730,  aaya, '  The  totm  trump  comes 


from  a  ooxrupiion  of  the  word 
triumph;  for  wherever  they  are 
they  are  attended  with  conqueBi' 

By  some  writers  trump  is  reckoofid 
as  c^  equal  antiquity  with  primero, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
wanant  for  this  assumption^  and 
popular  tradition  'poinia  decidedly 
to  primero,  as  the  oldest  known 
card  game  with  numeral*  cards, 
such  as  we  now  use.  The  facetious 
Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  punning 
epigram  '  On  the  Games  that  have 
lieen  in  Bequest  at  the  Court,'  says — 

*Tke  first  ^me  was  the  hest»  when,  free  from 
crime, 

The  courtly  gamesters  all  were  in  their  j>nm«.' 

And  Samuel  Rogers,  availing  him- 
self of  poetic  license,  represents  the 
followers  of  Columbus  as  playing 
at  primero  during  their  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  in  1491 — 

'  Round  at  Prhnero  sate  a  whiskered  hand ;' 

and  he  states  in  a  note  that  primero 
was  the  game  then  in  fashion. 

The  mode  of  playing  at  trump  is 
lost  Douce  says  it  was  played  by 
two  against  two,  and  sometimes  by 
three  against  three,  and  that  it 
resembled  our  modem  whist  He 
however  gives  no  authority  for  this 
statement  The  Hon.  Daines  Bar- 
rington,  in  the  'Archseologia '  ( 1 7 1 7), 
cautiously  says  'it  may  possibly  tie 
supposed  that  the  game  of  trump 
was  the  same  as  whisk.'  Probably 
it  was  the  same  with  a  difierenoe-r- 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  similar.  Trom 
the  passage  in  '  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle/  already  quoted,  it  would 
seem  that  the  players  set  or  staked 
on  certain  cards — 

*  Thou  BhAlt  set  on  the  King.* 

The  meaning  of  the  line — 

*  There  ia  five  trumps  healdes  the  quecne.  the 
hindmost  thou  Bhalt  find  her/ 

is  by  no  means  dear.  It  may  perhaps 
be  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
DoI'h  hand  contained  five  trumps, 
the  queen  being  sorted  behind  tiie 
othetB. 

It  may  fiurly  be  assumed  that  the 
games  of  ruff  and  trump,  if  not 

*  For  an  examination  of  the  yezed  ques- 
tion whether  Taroochi  or  numeral  card  4 
were  of  more  ancient  origin,  see  Chatto'a 
*  Facte  and  Specalatioos  on  the  History  of 
Playing  Cards,*  Chap.  IV. 
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identical,  were  very    much    alike. 
In  Cotgrave's  *  Dictii^nary/  already 
quoted,  wc  have  *  the  card  game 
called  ru ITo  or  trump.'     Narus,  in 
his  '  Gloj^.sary/  Fays  tbat  nitY  and 
trump  are  the  same.     'Trump;  a 
game    at   cards,  a  I. so    called    rujf.^ 
*  Even     now,'    ho    continues,    '  to 
trump  and  to  ruff  a  card  are,  in  the 
use  of  some  persons,  synonymous.* 
They    are,    however,    enumerated 
separately    by  Taylor   the   Water- 
pout   (so   called    because    he   was 
apju'cnticed    to    a    waterman),   in 
speaking  of  the  games  at  which  the 
prodigal  may  squander  his  money. 
The  passage  is  remarkable  also  in 
containing  the  name  of  the  game  of 
wliisk ;  this  being  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  it  known  to  us — 

•  Tbe  prtdicall's  tslatp,  ].kj  to  a  flux. 
The  mcuYT,  draptT,  and  the  !-ill;m;in  stick<s; 
The  tailor,  mlllainor,  dog?,  drabs,  and  dice, 
Trey-trtp,  or  passase,  or  the  most  at  tur}c<?. 
At    iri.sh,  Uck>lacke,   doublets,  draughts,  or 

cbesse, 
He  flings  his  money  free  with  carelrssn««e. 
At  Quvuiu,  mumchancc,  mischaDce  (Um:3c  ye 

which), 
At  onp-aiid-thlrty,  or  at  pO')r-atid-rlch, 
Hufe,  ilant,  trump,  noddy,  whisk,  hole,  sant, 

new  cut. 
Unto  the  keeping  of  fotir  koare»  he'll  put 
His  whole  eiitate ;  At  loadum,  or  at  gleeke, 
At  tickle-me-<iuickly  he's  a  merry  preek; 
At  primffifcto.  post-and-payre,  piimero, 
Maw,  whfp-her-ginnry. he's  a  llbVal  h<ro; 
At  niy-&ow<p{gged :  but  (reader,  never  doubt 

ye). 

He'H  ckilkd  in  all  games,  except  Icoke-abontye. 
Bowlos,  hhove-groat,  tennis,  no  game   comes 

ami^s, 
His  purse  &  nurse  for  anybody  is ; 
Caroches,  coaches,  and  tobacconists, 
All  sorts  of  people  freely  frf>m  his  fists, 
His  vaine  expenses  daily  sacks  and  aoake. 
And  be  himself  suckes  ouly  drlnke  and  smoake. 
And  thus  the  prodigall,  hlmselfe  alone 
Gives  5ucke  to  thousands,  and  himself  suckes 

none.' 

Taylor's  Motto,  « £t  hdbeo,  ct  careo,  et 
euro,*    ]2mo.    I82i. 

Whisk  or  whist  does  not  ohtain 
a  place  in  the  first  edition  of  Cotton 
(1674),  but  it  is  introduced  in  the 
second,  published  in  1680,  From 
this  it  seems  likely  tbat  the  game  of 
whist  came  to  the  fore  about  this 
period.  Cotton  says,  'Euff-and- 
honours  (alias  slamm^  and  whist  are 
games  so  commonly  known  in  Eng- 
land, in  all  parts  thereof,  that  every 
child  almost  of  eight  years  old  [!] 
hath  a  competent  knowledge  of  that 


recreation,  and  therefore  I  am  un- 
willing to  speak  anything  more  of 
them  than  this,  that  there  may  he  a 
great  (leal  of  art  used  in  dealing  [I  j 
and  playing  at  these  games,  which 
differ  very  little  one  from  the 
other.* 

The  science  of  the  game  was  of 
coui>;e  very  imperfectly  understood, 
or  rather  was  scarcely  underfc^tood  at 
all  at  tliat  time.  Cotton  advises,  in 
playing  the  cards,  so  to  use  jour 
judgmtjut  or  discretion  as  to  make 
the  best  even  of  a  bad  market;  for 
'  though  you  have  but  mean  caids 
in  your  o\vn  hand,  yet  you  may  play 
them  so  suitable  to  those  in  your 
partnea*'s  hand  that  he  may  either 
trump  them  or  play  the  best  of  that 
suit  on  the  boaid.'  By  keeping  a 
'  special  eye  on  what  cards  are  pla^  ed 
out,  you  mav  know  what  to  play  if 
you  lead  or  now  to  trump  sccuruly 
and  advantageously.* 

Euff-and-honours  was  played  Ly 
four  persons,  two  being  partnci*s 
againjst  the  others.  Each  nad  twelve 
cards  dealt  him,  four  being  left  un- 
dealt  The  top  card  of  these  four 
was  turned  up  for  trumps.  The 
player  who  held  ace  of  trumps  had 
the  privilege  of  putting  out  four 
cards  from  his  hand  and  of  taking 
in  the  four  left  undealt.  The  game 
was  nine-np,  and  honours  and  tricks 
reckoned  as  at  long  whist  Calling 
was  permitted  at  Qie  point  of  eight 
just  as  at  long  whist. 

The  whist  of  that  day  was  very 
much  the  same  as  ruff-and- honours, 
only  the  deuces  were  taken  out  of 
the  pack  and  consequently  there  was 
no  stock;  the  trump  was  the  bottom 
card,  just  as  now.  The  game  was 
nine,  and  tricks  and  honours  counted 
as  at  ruff-and-honours.  Whist  must 
have  been  a  very  strange  game  (ac- 
cording to  present  notions)  played 
nine-up  and  with  only  fbrty-ciglit 
cards  1 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
as  yet,  rufrand-honours  and  whifit 
were  principally  played  by  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  these  games  were  not  played 
solely  on  their  merits.  Cotton  de- 
votes several  pages  to  an  exposure 
of  different  wavs  of  cheating.  Play- 
ers, he  says,  who  can  overlook  their 
adversaries'  hands,  or  even  get  a 
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'pretty  glimpse  *  of  their  partnere' 
hands,  hare  a  gi^t  aovantaga 
By  winkiog  or  by  the  fingers  they 
OQ&y  disoover  to  their  partners  what 
hononrs  they  hold;  and  thero  ate 
Bereial  ways  of  secnnng  an  honoor 
at  the  bottom  when  deaJdng.  '  Some 
faBTO  a  way  to  slick  with  a  slick-stone 
all  fbe  honours  very  smooth/  then, 
'by  lading  a  forefinger  on  tiie  top 
indifferent  hard,  and  giving  a  slnr- 
rmg  jerk,  the  rest  will  slip  oS  from 
the  slickt  card.'  By  this  means  a 
sharper  wotiJd  ayoid  cutting  an 
honour  to  his  adyersary.  Cotton 
Bums  up  thus,  'It  is  impo^ble  to 
show  you  idl  the  cheats  of  this  ^fane, 
since  your  cunning  gamester  is  al- 
irays  studying  new  inrentions  to 
deodve  ^e  ignorani' 

From  mff-and-honours  we  pro- 
ceed to  whisk-and-swabbers.  Whisk- 
and-swabbers  is  mentioned  by 
Relding,  as  having  been  played  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Wfld  the  Great  in 
1682.  Fielding  speaks  of  the  game 
as  being  then  greatly  in  Togue. 
Swift,  in  Ms  '  Fates  of  Clergymen' 
(1728),  says  the  clergy  'used  to  play 
at  wMsk-and-swabbers.'  Whether 
Thisk-and-swabbers  and  ruff-and- 
honours  were  merely  synonyms  for 
one  another,  as  Chatto  suggests,  or 
vbether  there  were  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  games,  we  are 
unable  to  decide. 

The  etymologies  of  the  terms  ruff, 
swabbers,  and  even  of  whisk  or  whist, 
have  never  heen  satisfactorily  made 
cmt.  Daines  Barrington  says  on 
this  point,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  whisk  was 
'  play^  with  what  were  called  swab- 
bers, which  were  possibly  so  termed, 
because  they  who  had  certain  cards 
in  their  hand  were  entitled  to  take 
np  a  share  of  the  stake,  independent 
of  the  general  event  of  the  game. 
The  fortunate,  therefore,  clearing 
the  board  of  this  extraordinary  stake, 
might  be  compared  by  seamen  to 
the  swahbrrs  (pT  cleaners  of  the 
deck),  in  whion  sense  the  term  is 
still  used.^  We  think  this  conjeo- 
tnre  very  fer-fetched;  why  should 
seamen  be  selected  to  invent  a  term 
in  a  card  game? 

Chatio's  suggestion,  though  in- 
genious, still,  we  think,  leaves  the 
etymology  of   swabbers  unsettled. 


He  writes,  '  as  the  game  of  whisk- 
and-swabbers  was  nearly  the  same  as 
the  still  older  one  of  ruff-and-honours, 
it  would  seem  that  the  two  former 
terms  were  merely  the  ludicrous 
synonyms  of  the  latter— introduced 
perhaps  about  the  time  that  rufib 
were  going  out  of  &shion,  and  when 
the  honours,  represented  by  the 
court  cards,  were  at  a  discount  The 
fact  that  a  game,  so  interesting  in 
itself,  should  be  slighted,  as  it  was 
by  the  higher  orders,  from  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  to  that  of  George  II., 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  they 
were  well  aware  of  the  ridicule 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  ite  popu- 
lar name  of  whisk-and-swabbers. 
Looking  at  the  conjunction  of  these 
terms,  and  at  their  primary  meaning 
(a  whisk,  a  small  kmd  of  besom ;  a 
swab  or  swabber,  a  kind  of  mop), 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
the  former  was  the  original  of  whist, 
the  name  under  which  the  game 
subsequently  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion mto  fiishionable  society,  the 
swabbers  having  been  deposed  and 
the  honours  restored.  In  playing 
the  game,  swabbers  seem  to  have 
sig^fied  either  the  honours,  or  the 
pointe  gained  through  holding 
them.  At  the  older  game  of  ruf^ 
and-honours,  ruff  signified  a  trump. 
It  would  appear  that  when  the  ruff 
was  called  a  whisk,  in.  ridicule  of 
the  ruff  proper,  the  honours  or 
pointe  gamed  through  them  were, 
m  concatenation,  accordingly  desig- 
nated swabbers.' 

If  the  word  whisk  is  not  derived 
by  substitution  for  the  word  ruff,  it 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  both 
of  them  should  signify  the  same 
thing,  namely,  a  piece  of  lawn  used 
as  an  ornament  to  the  dress.  In 
the  '  Annals  of  Love'  (1672),  whisk 
is  used  in  this  sense — 

*  Ko;  yoa're  deoelv'd  when  you  tvppoM 
Tour  wife  will  p«rt  with  wbisk  or  cloaUu ;' 

and  in '  Wit  and  Drollery '  (1683)— 

•  I  Uoed  her  gown»  t  pinned  her  whtok.' 

In  *Hudibra3  Redivivus,'  (1706),  we 
have — 

*  In  raffs,  and  fifty  other  ways, 

Their  wrinkled  neck»  were  covered  o'er 
With  whlftks  of  lawn,  by  grannums  wore.* 

The  commonly  received  opinion 
that  whist  means   sUence  has,  we 
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think,  been  taken  for  granted  too 
hastily.  As  long  ago  as  i6So, 
CJotton,  in  the  '  Compleat  Gamester/ 
states  that '  the  game  of  whist  is  so 
called  from  the  silence  that  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  play.'  Seymonr, 
in  his  edition  of  the  'Compleat 
Gamester'  (i734)»  says  —  'Whist, 
vulgarly  called  wliisk.  The  original 
denomination  of  this  game  is  whist, 
or  the  silent  game  at  cards.'  And 
again — '  Talking  is  not  allowed  at 
wliist ;  the  Y&ry  word  implies  "  hold 
your  tongue."'  Dr.  Johnson  does 
not  say  positively  that  this  is  tha 
origin,  bat  he  adopts  the  view  to 
the  extent  of  explaining  whist  to  be 
'a  game  at  cards,  requiring  close 
attention  and  "silence.'  Nares,  in 
his  'Glossary,*  well  remarks  that 
lie  knows  'the  extreme  fallacious- 
ness of  the  sci^ce  of  etymology 
when  based  on  mere  similarity  of 
sound;'  nevertheless,  under  the 
head  of '  Whist,  an  interjection  com- 
manding silence,'  he  adds,  '  That 
the  name  of  the  game  of  whist  is 
derived  from  this,  is  known,  I  pre- 
sume, to  all  who  play  or  do  not 
pla^.'  Taylor,  in  163 1,  calls  the 
game  'whisk;'  and  hence^  it  seems, 
that  the  original  name  of  the  game 
was  whisk  and  not  whist ;  if  so,  the 
whist-silence  theory  must  fall  to  the 
ground. 

After  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  term  swab- 
bers seems  to  have  been  dropped 
altogether :  our  national  card  game 
became  known  by  the  name  simply 
of  whist,  and  the  points  of  the 
game  rose  from  nine  to  ten.  Ck>tton, 
in  the  edition  of  1709,  says  the  game 
ia  'nine  in  all;'  in  that  of  172 1  he 
Bays  'ten  in  all;'  but  in  1725  he 
goes  back  to  nine  again.  Shortly 
after  this  Ck>tton's  treatise  was  in- 
corporated with  tbat  of  Seymour, 
and  'rectified  according  to  the  pre- 
sent standard  of  play.'  In  Sey- 
mour's edition  of  17341  and  in  all 
subsequent  editions,  the  game  is 
said  to  be  ten-up.  And  it  appears 
likely  that  simultaneously  with  the 
change  from  nine  to  ten,  the  prac- 
tice of  playing  with  the  entire  pack, 
instead  of  with  but  forty-eight  oards, 
obtained.  It  waa  about  this  time 
(1728)  that  the  first  Lord  Folkestone 
and  [hiB  party  used  to  play  whist 


scUufia;  cuusd,  at  the  Crown  Coffee- 
house, in  Bedford  Itow  (sea 
'Whist/  in  'London  Society'  for 
January,  1865).  This  is  the  first 
mention  we  have  of  whist  being 
played  scientifically.  It  must  bo 
recollected  that  in  those  days  Bed- 
ford Bow  was  an  aristocratic  neigh* 
bourhood ;  and  that  the  coffee- 
houses were  in  many  respects  equiva- 
lent to  our  present  clubs.  Lord 
Folkestone's  party  may  therefore  bo 
taken  to  represent  the  club-players 
of  that  epoch;  and  long  whist  may 
be  said  now  to  have  become  fashion- 
able. It  is  very  interesting  to  watch 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  'game  from 
the  ale-house  and  the  servant's-hall 
to  the  drawing-rooms  of  country 
squires  and  parsons,  and  thence  to 
town,  to  the  clubs  and  to  the  houses 
of  the  great  For  further  details  on 
these  heads,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
'London  Society'  for  January  1865. 
We  now  pass  on  to  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  celebrated  Edmond 
Hoyle. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  life  of  Edmond  Hoyle. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1672,  it  is 
said  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ha- 
li&x,  Yorkshire^  though  we  have 
no  clear  proof  of  this.  The  York- 
shire Hoyles  came  from  Flanders 
or  Brabant,  and  acquired  estates 
near  HaUfax,  temp,  Edward  III. 
Branches  of  the  fBLinily  still  continue 
to  rank  as  gentry  in  the  locality. 
At  the  time  of  Edmond's  birth  the 
family  was  possessed  of  extensive 
estates  at  Bipponden. 

It  is  said  that  Edmond  Hoyle 
was  educated  as  a  barrister,  and 
the  invariable  addition  of  *  Gent.'  to 
his  name  on  the  title-page  of  his 
works  indicates  that  such  was  the 
case.  His  early  life  was  probably 
passed  in  the  usual  quiet  manner 
that  characterises  the  days  of  the 
upper-middle  class  in  this  country. 
He  became  famous  only  when  lie 
avowed  the  authorship  of  his 
'  Short  Treatise.'  The  treatise  wa« 
first  published  anonymously,  at 
Bath,  whence  it  is  probable  that 
Hoyle  resided  in,  or,  at  all  events, 
frequented  that  city.  Bath  was 
then  the  winter  resort  of  all  the 
rank  and  fashion;  and  there  was 
much    high   play    there.      Chatto 
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fixeg  the  date  of  the  first  edition  at 

17  n ;  rat  he  is  not  tery  precise  on 

that  point;  and  he  does  not  seem 

to  hftTO  seen  the  first  edition,  for 

he  01/8  it  was  pnbUshed  by  Osborne, 

vhicb  it  certoinly  ivas  not.    The 

oldest  edition  we  hare  seen  is  in 

the  British  MosennL    It  is  entitled, 

'AShortlYeatise  on  &e  Game  of 

Whist,  containing  the  laws  of  the 

game,  and  also  some  mles  whereby 

a  b^inner  ma  v,  witli  due  attention 

to  mem,  attain  to  the  nbying  it 

TrdL   Calculations  for  tnose  who 

irill  bet  the  odds  on  any  point  of  the 

score  of  tb3  game  t^en  playing  and 

depending.     Cases  stated  to  show 

vhat  may  be  effected  by  a  very 

good  player  in  critical  parts  of  the 

game.    References  to  cases;  viir.,  at 

the  end  of  Uio  rule  you  are  directed 

how  to  find  them.      Calculations, 

diiecting  with  moral  certainty  how 

to  play  well  any  hand  or  game,  by 

ahowiog  the  chances  of  your  x)art- 

cer's  haying  i,  2,  or  3  certain  cards. 

"With  Tane^  of  cases  added  in  the 

Appendix.    By  a  Gentleman.    Bath 

rted,  and  London  reprinted,  for 
Webster,  near  St  rani's,  and 
sold  by  all  the  booksellers  and 
pamphlet-shops  in  town  and  coun- 
tzy.  I74S-'  The  book  was  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  the  record 
of  entries  signed  by  Hoyle  as  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  in 
XoTember»  1742.  It  is  said  that 
the  treatise  ran  through  five  editions 
in  one  year,  and  that  Hoyle  received 
a  thousand  jiounds  for  the  oopy- 
nght  Later  editions  are  signed  by 
Hoyle  and  Osborne  (his  then  pul>- 
lishtt)  as  joint  proprietors,  so  pro- 
\iMj  the  thousand  pounds  state- 
laeiit  requires  modification. 

In  December,  1742,  one  Edmund 
Hoyle  was  appointed  by  the  primate 
of  England  registrar  of  the  Prero- 
gatiye  Court  at  Dublin,  a  t>laoe 
worth  600?.  per  annum.  Chamoers, 
in  'the  Book  of  Days,'  intimates 
that  this  was  the  same  Hoyle,  but 
on  what  authority  we  have  not  been 
able  to  a.scertain.  We  doubt,  Ylgw- 
CTOT,  whether  it  was  the  same 
Hoyle.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
an  Irish  family  of  the  same  name, 
to  one  of  whom  the  appointment 
WBs  probably  given,  the  name  of 
Edmund  or  Edmond  being  far  from 


uncommon  both  in  the  Yorkshire 
and  the  Trisb  fkmilies.  In  the 
second  place,  unless  the  office  was 
a  flineeuie,  how  eould  Hoyle  per- 
sonally continue  to  give  instniotions 
in  whM,  as  he  undoubtedly  did  ? 

In  the  '  Short  Treatise'  we  have 
the  earliest  evidence  that  Hoyla 

Sve  lessons  in  whist  He  s^ys  he 
8  filmed  an  artificial  memovy  for 
whist  players,  which  he  will  com- 
mmucate  upon  payment  of  a  guinea ; 
and  that  he  will  explain  any  ease 
in  the  book  upon  payment  of  one 
guinea  mora.  The  artificial  me- 
mory is  added  in  later  editions.  It 
merely  consists  of  a  mode  of  ar* 
ranging  the  softs  varying  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  hand.  In  our 
judgment  it  is  of  no  practical  value. 
Mnemonical  systems  do  not  find 
favour  with  accomplished  whist 
players.  To  begin  with,  they  may 
nul  at  a  pinch ;  or  what  is  more, 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  detected 
after  a  time  by  keen^yed  advei^ 
saiies. 

Hoyle  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  contemporary  writeis,  as  teach- 
ing whist  personally.  In  the 
*  Kambler/  of  May,  1750,  a  young 
lady  thus  complains  of  being  made 
to  play  at  whist.  '  Papa  made  me 
drudge  at  whist  till  I  was  tired ; 
and  Mr.  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not 

?*  ven  me  above  forty  lessons,  said 
was  one  of  his  beet  scholars.*  In 
the  *  Humours  of  Whist,'  published 
in  1753,  Hoyle,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  ProfesBor  Whiston,  u  in- 
troduced as  giving  instructions  in 
whisi  Alderman  Jobber  is  very 
much  incensed  at  his  son's  taking 
lessons  of  this  professor  instead  of 
attending  to  ms  business.  Tho 
passage  is  so  amusing  that  we  make 
no  apology  for  transcribing  it 

Enter  Professor  and  Young  Jobber, 

Y.  Job.  Dear  Mr.  Professor,  I  can 
never  repay  you.  You  have  given 
me  such  an  insight  by  this  visit,  I 
am  quite  another  thing.  I  find  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  game  before; 
though  I  assure  you  I  have  been 
reckoned  a  first-rate  player  in  the 
city  a  good  while.  Nay,  for  that 
matter,  I  make  no  bad  figure  at  the 
'  Crown'  W^ery,  the  Crown  Coffee- 
house in  JBedford  Bow,  before  re- 
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ferred  t )],  and  don't  despair  by  your 
assistance  but  to  muko  one  at 
W'^hite's  soon. 

1*7^0/.  You  may  depend  on  all  in 
my  power,  sir. 

I'.  Jc^f.  Yes, — I  must  own  I  am 
vastly  ambitious  of  makinp;  one  at 
Whi fo's.    Do  you  think  I  ever  shall, 

Mr.  Professor? 

•  *  *  * 

Here's  my  father  now,  to  inter- 
rupt us.  I'm  tcrriRe<l  to  death. 
He'll  certainly  say  some  shocking 
thing  or  other.  'Tis  a  strange  thing 
a  young  fellow  can't  have  a  polite 
taste,  but  these  old  fathers  will  take 
an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  confound- 
ing it. 

Enter  AhJc.-uurn, 

Ahl,  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  the 
pains  yon  have  been  taking  to  in- 
struct my  son  in  the  noble  mystery 
of  gaming;  but  as  it  is  a  science 
not  quite  so  reputable  for  a  citizen, 
*  •  I  must  beg  you  to  desist  your 
visits  for  the  future. 

Prof.  0  sir,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  abruptness.  I  shall 
certainly  obey  you.  I  don't  want 
half  a  word.  For  know,  sir,  it  is  a 
favour  that  I  attend  your  son. 

Y,  Job.  0  yes,  sir,  a  prodigious 
favour. 

Aid,  Favour,  blockhead ! 

Prof.  Yes,  sir,  a  favour;  for  at 
this  instant,  half  a  dozen  dukes, 
and  as  many  earls,  lords,  and  ladies 
are  waiting  for  me.  *  *  You  are 
under  very  wrong  notions  concern- 
ing whist.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest, 
and  most  useful  games  in  the  uni- 
verse, sir.  All  good  citizens  ought 
to  study  it.  Partnership  in  whist  is 
an  emblem  of  partnership  in  trade ; 


it  shows  how  much  depends  on 
good  partnership ;  and  I  venture  to 
say,  that  a  good  whist-player  will 
make  both  a  good  partner  and  a 
good  merchant. 

Al'f.  Your  talking  after  tliis  man- 
ner, sir,  does  not  give  me  tlie  better 
idea  of  the  same.  And  for  aught  I 
know,  this  treatise  of  yours  may  be 
a  plot  against  our  liberties,  sir. 

Pni/'.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  a  plot  against 
our  liberties! 

AJfi.  Yes,  sir.  Everything  that 
tends  to  the  weakening  our  morals 
is  a  weakener  of  liberty,  and  so  far 
may  be  said  to  be  a  plot  against 
it.  Thus,  by  your  inculcating  the 
doctrine  of  whist  in  a  scientifical 
manner,  it  will  become  constitu- 
tional in  our  youth;  and  by  be- 
coming constitutional,  eradicate 
usefullor  studies ;  and  by  eradicating 
usefulier  studies,  vitiate  our  morals; 
and  by  vitiating  our  morals,  open  a 
door  to  the  destruction  of  our  liber- 
ties, as  I  said  before.  And,  there- 
fore, sir,  as  you  have  managed  it,  I 
look  upon  whist  as  a  very  vile 
game. 

Prof.  A  vile  game,  sir  ? 

AhL  Yes,  sir;  vile  game. 

*  ♦  >»  ♦ 

Y.  Job.  Pray  don't  mind  the  old 
gentleman,  Mr.  Professor;  he's  »^on 
ofinpos.  Please  to  accept  of  these 
five  pieces.  ♦  * 

Prof.  Your  most  obedient,  sir. 

IE  wit. 

Even  at  the  present  day  a  very 
good  player  is  often  nicknamed  by 
his  club  friends  'The  Professor.' 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  idea  was  started  in  the  satire 
just  quoted. 
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EVEBT  class  or  order  Jn  natnre 
bas  its  species  or  Tarietiee,  and 
there  is  no  large  class  of  men  which 
has  not  at  once  its  comtnon  charBA- 
ter  and  its  nDmerotiB  Tarietiee — its 
genenl  tj^  aod  its  special  varift~ 
ticFDs.  This  fa  eminenUy  eo  of  the 
ofdei  of  the  Bar,  which  isclades  per- 
haps a  greater  nomber  ik  varieties 
thin  any  other.  Every  individua! 
of  emineDce  has  distioguiBhing 
tiuls   Bad    characteristics,  which 


nf  CntnMI. 

woald  require  individiial  portruture 
—and  perhaps  we  may  some  day 
essay  a  aerioe  of  snch  portraitures 
of  eminent  men  at  the  Sar.  Bat  at 
present  onr  idea  is  a  description  of 
certainvarieties  of  the  class— the  in- 
dividuals of  which  may  not  be  of 
Bofficient  importance  to  require  a 
more  particular  portraiture.  In 
this  attempt  we  hare  been  aided  by 
the  pencil  as  well  as  by  the  pen. 
This  is  a  rather  laie  and  very 


ohasme  Taziety — rery  littie  seen 
or  known,  as  the  individuals  who 
behng  to  it  lurk  in  cliambers,  and 
■ddcin  show  to  conrt.  When  tbey 
do  cone  down— perhaps,  like  old 
Preston,  to  argue  a  nice  point  of 
Ml  prop^ty  law,  or  revel  in  the 
technical  aabtletiea  of  convey- 
Kidng— they  have  the  aspect  of 
pODdita,  and  evince  an  unbounded 
emtempt  for  the  court,  whose 
igwoance  they  condescend  to  en- 
%hten.  They  will  consume  a 
^le  day  in  a  dull,  dry,  dreary 
Bgnment,  etofled  fall  ol  citations 
'rtuQ  'Coke  upon  Littleton,'  sjid 
'  feame  on  Contingent  Remainders,'  * 
ud  'Saunders  on  Uses,"  all  of 
which  they  read  out  in  a  calm  un- 
ttuJngdrawI,  without  once  changin  g 
Ibair  tone,  or  ever  being  l»etniyed 


into  ft  spark  of  energy  or  show  of 
eameatness.  They  goierally  send 
one  or  two  of  thejodgm  to  steep, 
and  inflict  upoa  the  othera  we 
crud  torture  of  trying  for  hoars  to 
keep  ftwaka  When  Uey  have  dime, 
the  judges  thank  Heaven  that  they 
have  ended,  and  depart  with  be- 
clouded minds  but  grateful  hearts ; 
knowing,  perhaps,  rather  less  of  the 
tDAttcr  than  they  did  Iwfore,  but 
feeling  like  men  who  have  been 
sorely  nusnaed.  The  whole  air 
of  this  manner  of  men  while  argu- 
ing is  that  of  a  profeesoi  or 
tuior  reading  a  lecture  to  a  '  class ' 
of  pupils  or  stndenle.  Iheij  be- 
lieve uiemselves  the  keepers  of  the 
species  of  recondite  knowledge  they 
profess,  and  which  without  them 
would  be  lost  to  mankind.    Ttiey 
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nre  a  hind  ft  IokM  Rmhrnici,  wlio 
ilf:.]Hfit-  all  the  other  o^iLTS  of  their 
l.iLtbrcii.an^l  think  tiiJit  nil  !au- is 
wrappvii  up  in  Coiivc-janpiiiR  a:;ii 


tillrti.  Tlieyare  Dover  happier  Uuin 
wlifn  enpiceil  in  piclring  holes  in  n 
liilp,  t-sfL'iit  wliun  tliey  LaTo  found 


This,  also,  is  a  rare  and  almost 
extinct  variety.  They  flourished  in 
the  Ecclesiaetical  CourtB  under  the 
old  system;  butwhon  the  Probato 
Conrt  and  Divorce  Coiirt  were 
established  and  their  '  doctom '  were 
made  counsel  of,  they  fell  under  the 
lash  of  Creaswell,  who  nearly  es- 
tingnished  them  as  a  class.  The 
hretliren  used  to  crowd  into  the 
Protete  Court  to  hear  Sir  Cresswell 
scoff  and  joke  at  'the  doctors.' 
They  were  a  dull,  Echolastic  class, 
crammed  fuU.of  recondite  learning, 
gleaned  £rom  tlie  tmoks  of  the 
jurists  of  the  middle  a);es,  and  the 
dark  records  of  Doctors'  Commons. 
\Vhen  called  ont  into  the  general 
practice  of  the  new  eystem,  they 
were  like  owls  brought  anddenly 
into  open  day.  They  wore  so  bo- 
devilled  by  Sir  Cresswell,  that  some 
of  them  fell  into  despair.  And  the 
worst  of  it  was,  it  was  all  done  so 
politely  that  they  could  not  com- 
plain. He  flouted  them  so  calmly, 
and  with  snch  a  refined  sarcacm, 
that  often  they  did  not  perceive  it: 
and  while  all  around  wore  smiling, 
they  thought  they  were  doing  it 
well.  By  degrees  it  dawned  upon 
tljcm  ttut  they  were  just  a  Utile  too 
slow ;  some  of  them  brightened  np 


and  did  better,  others  simply  die<l 
out:  they  disappeared.  A  new 
race  arose  by  degrees  fitted  for  the 
new  system ;  but  still  the  old 
variety  lingers,  and  can  sometimes 
bo  seen.  The  rare  specimen  wn 
may  now  and  then  see  will  straggle 
into  a  conit  of  common  law  to  argue 
on  A  cbnrch-rate  question,  or  a 
matter  of  a  tithe  'modus,*  or  a 
'  feculty  to  have  a  pew,  or  to  build 
upon  a  graveyard,'  and  the  like. 
And  thon  they  revel  in  '  Gibson'): 
Codex,'  and  'Bum's  Ecclesiflaticnl 
Law,'  and  the  like,  and  read  whole 

?iiges  of  Latin  with  in&nite  relish, 
hey  are  exceedingly  clerical  in  look 
and  style,  aro  pedantic,  and  somc- 
timea  priggish. 

There  is  a  species  of  barrister 
whose  forto  is  ai^ument,  and  whofo 
style  is  the  plausible.  They  'pot 
things'  so  cleverly,  as  to  put  tho 
case  qnito  in  tho  right  light — for 
their  clients.  Thoy  are  calm  and  dis< 
passionate  in  their  manner,  and  aro 
groat  in  banco— before  tho  judges. 
They  profees  a  contempt  for  juriee, 
except,  perhaps,  in  heavy  and  im- 
portant special  jury  cases,  when 
sometimes  they  condescend  to  ran- 
vinoe  them.  They  aie  often  chan- 
cery men,  and  so  io  the  habit  of 
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iddreaiiig  judges,  that,  though  aahaiued  of  it,  even  if  ibes  conid 
tkj  nuf  be  sopnisticftl,  they  are  do  'it— which  most  of  them  could 
Derer  liielorical.    The;  would  be     noi     The;   are  eminently  arga- 


mentative,  or  affect  to  be  so.  which  teristics.    Theie  u  the  Kid  Fiins 

it  the  eama  thing,  as  to  sl^Ie.  vanety,  and   the   Criminal  Court 

This  is  a  species  of  the  class  of  Tarietj ;  and  theee,  again,  are  sab- 

vhich  there  aia  Eereial  Tarietiea;  divided:  there  is  the  special  foij 

bat  tb«y hare  all  ccunmon  charac-  varie^aodtheoomnwnjnrrTanety; 


Ud  then,  again,  fhoro  is  the  Old  Tnriety ;  and  these  differ  greatly  ia 
Bttiley  Tariety,  and  Ihe  Sessions  ptjle,  as  may  be  conceived.  Still 
T^ctr,    and    the    Assize    Conit     they  all  have  a  conunon  character 
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which  abundantly  distiugiiishos 
Oiom  from  thu  preceding  classes. 
TliKj  have  all  this  in  coiuinon,  that 
tliey  nre  in  the  habit  of  aUdrcfviiig 
twelve  men  at  least,  to  say  nothiiiK 
of  the  audience,  of  which  Bcveral 
^'nriutios  always  think  ntoie  than 
of  the  jnry.  The  twelve  men  may 
tie  small  tradcre  or  fanners,  or  they 
may  be  gentlemen-merchants,  hawk- 
ers, and  the  like;  but  etill  tite;  are 
twelve  men,  and  twelve  laymen 
who  know  nothing  of  law,  and  have 
Beliiom  much  logical  acumen,  or 
very  severe  taste.  Hence,  the  stylo 
of  the  Jury  Counsel  ia  always  more 
or  less  popnlarand  m/  caphimhini. 
The  main  distinction  between  the 
dilTerent  varieties  is  iu  the  amonnt 
of  noise  they  make.  The  common 
jury  variety  are  alw^B  mote  noisy 
than  the  spccisl  jury;  and  the 
sessioDS  variety  more  ho  still.  The 
criminal  connsel,  who  has  so  often 


n  Cvurl. 

to  defend  men  who  have  had  the 
miefortuno  to  get  into  mischief,  as 
the  facts  arc  generally  against  him, 
has  of  course  to  appeal  a  good  deal 
to  the  feelings.  He  denounces 
policemen  in  tones  of  thunder,  and 
tries  to  make  out  that  the  real 
regno  is  the  prosecntor.  All  this 
requires  exertion,  and  the  less  he  is 
in  earnest  the  more  anxious  is  he  to 
appear  to  be.  Henc«  he  is  always 
noiiiy,  and  sometimes  stentorian. 
One  of  the  class  was  lately  com- 

}>limented  at  sesaioiis,  by  one  of  his 
aooUouB  brethren,  upon  his  having 
reduced  most  of  the  magistrates  to 
entire  deafness.  He  is  pathetic  at 
times,  and  then  generally  qnot^e 
some  hnea  from  Shakspere  (which 
he  has  carefully  got  np);  but  his 
usual  characteristic  is  noise.  Tho 
specimen  above  delineated  appears 
to  belong  to  this  variety ;  he  is  evi- 
dently '  going  to  the  jury.' 


This  species — not  generally  mnch 
encumbered  with  business— aftect 
the  gentlemanly,  and|are,  above  all, 
anxious  to  look  the  chaiacteT.  They 
are  usually  handB<»iie,  are  carefully 
well  droBwd,  and  their  whiskers  are 
almost  always  luxurious,  cultivated 
and  onrled.  The  wig  is  always  in 
fine  order;  it  is  never  put  on  in  a 
hurry;  the  linen  collar, 'choker,' and 
'  bands '  are  always  pure  and  spot- 
less, and  without  a  crumple :  they 
are    always  pat  on  carefully    and 


slowly.    In  short,  everything  about 

the  man  is  nice;  his  whole  air, 
aspect,  and  appearance  are  studi' 
otisly  propra  and  becoming.  And 
there  is  the  quiet  oonscaousness  of 
this,  which  completes  the  character. 
There  is  the  complaoeni  smirk  of 
self-satisfied  success  in  appoaianee. 
It  is  confined  to  appearance,  for 
ho  is  never— or  hardly  ever— heard; 
and  when  he  is,  he  usually  makes 
an  ass  of  himself— for  Uiere  is 
nothing  in  him ;  and  he  has  so  long 
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beaa  in  the  babit  of  devoting  tm- 
limited  leisure  ta  his  outward  guise 
anA  appesiance,  that  his  mind  is  poor. 
NeTertheless,  it  oflen  happens  that 
he  hu  'good  connections'  and  a 
pstroQ ;  and  thna  there  is  a  chance 
th&t  he  will  get  a  place ;  a  post  in 
EOtoe  department,  or  perhaps  even 
s  scat  Upon  the  bench  at  a  police- 
conrt,  where  he  will  make  an  asa 
at  hiiDEelf  in  public,  nnlesa  he  has 
cense  enough  to  be  as  silent  ta 


poBsible,  and  let  tua  chief  cletk  do 
the  work,  and  direct  him  (in  a 
whisper)  what  to  say.  Pub  ana 
he  ^ts  an  appointment  iu  the 
colomes;  or  perhaps  he  succeeds 
to  an  estate,  and  disappears;  or 
perhaps,  upon  the  faith  of  hia 
being  at  the  bar,  and  the  credit  of  his 
genUemanlf  appearance  he  marries 
a  wealthy  widow,  and  then  also 
disappears. 
This  varict;  betrays  and  portrays 


ilnlf.  To  use  a  legal  phrase, '  It  is 
Ud  on  the  lace  of  it'  Ton  obeerve 
tbs  ey^lass— an  nnbiling  trait  of 
the  claas— which  is  noted  for  its 
^eat  powers  of  observation,  exer- 
cised coutinnally  upon  everything 
and  every  one  in  coort ;  bat  with  a 
ttmstaut  eye  lo  the  &cetionB.  Any- 
thing— in  jndge  or  jury,  witness  or 
sndunce,  but  above  all  in  a  brother 
banister — on  whioh  a  joke  can  be 
hong,  is  Buie  to  be  noted  by  that 
icate  ear,  and  that  nnbiling  eye. 
Se  is  always  »  man  without  bosi- 
uss:  and  luB  ^rest  delight  is  to  be 
nicwtio  oa  his  brethren  who  have 
it  He  oooMS  into  ooort  veiy  late, 
td  he  goes  very  tBiljr,  fiw  he  ntt 
m  at  mghtM— not  stadying,  but 
puyfaig;  aitd  th«  probabili^  is 
that  u  had  nraeh  more  wine  than 
m  good  fin  him ;  6a  whioh  rea- 


son he  haa  a  craving  for  soda  water 
and  other  cooling  drinks;  and  has 
no  mind  for  work,  or  for  anything 
bat  fan.  He  is  generally  very  full 
of  spirits,  and  when  men  have 
nothing  to  do  he  helps  to  b^uile 
the  temnm  of  the  day;  bat  when 
they  are  busy,  he  is  a  bore.  He 
has  no  mind  bnt  fbr  the  comical 
side  of  things;  and  if  there  is  a 
comical  side  to  a  case,  he  is  sure 
to  see  it  He  has  often  a  taste 
for  drawing,  and  if  so,  it  always 
t«nds  to  oaiioatnre;  and  his  ample 
leisure  is  spent  ohiefly  in  noting 
and  portnymg  the  httls  |)ecaliari- 
ties  of  hia  brethren.  He  is  a  con- 
tribdtoc  sometimes  to  the  lighter 
order  of  litetatnre ;  and  one  of  the 
BpaoieB  has  obliged  ns  with  the 
above  sketches  of  '  the  brethioa.' 
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A  BAEBISTEK'S  CHRISTMAS-TIDE  TEMPTATION, 

•  Honop  an  dnUv  lucoUum 
An  spcrotum  itf^r  i-t  lali'^ntis  b^'uiitti  viur.* 

THE  firoli«:^lit  flickcrotl  on  curtain  and  wall. 
To-morrow  I  It'uve  tho  pnblc^d  hall ; 
From  tlie  ivied  towor  tho  niidni'^ht  rang. 
Oil,  there  was  u  voice  ia  every  clang — 

Go  not !  go  not  I 

And  tlip  kindlv  lord  of  that  mansion  fair. 
And  tho  lady  who  sheddoth  a  sunlight  then.', 
And  the  pleasing  eyes  of  a  nuliaut  maid. 
So  dcfiXiUcs,  BO  gentle — all,  all  had  said. 

Go  not !  go  not ! 

And  the  glowing  embers  seemed  to  say. 
As  I  watched  them  dying,  *  Stay,  oh  stay !' 
And  the  wind,  that  rushed  through  turret  and  tree. 
In  kind,  rough  accents  whispered  to  me, 

Go  not  1  go  not ! 

And  ever  amid  the  gathering  gloom 
There  floated  strange  forms  in  that  lonely  room  ; 
They  had  gladdened  it  once  in  a  by  iron  e  day, 
And*  they  silently  beckoned,  tlien  faded  away — 

Go  not !  go  not ! 

And  every  mnte,  inanimate  thing 
Seemed  in  sorrow  a  silent  entreaty  to  fling. 
And  my  forefathers  gloomily  frowTied  from  the  wall. 
And  methought  I  could  hear  their  distant  call. 

Go  not  I  go  not  I 

Without  in  tho  night-wind  tlie  cedars  highed, 
And  the  leafless  trees  had  a  voice  to  chide. 
And  each  well-known  picture,  and  book,  and  chair — 
There  was  nought  so  humble  but  echoed  the  proyer, 

Go  not  1  go  not ! 

•  Oh,  do  not  go !    It  is  cruel  to  rove  ; 

We  offer  thee  peace,  wo  offer  thee  love  :     • 
In  all  the  wide  universe  where  wilt  thou  find 
Or  home  so  happy,  or  hearts  so  kind  ? — 

Go  not!  go  not! 

•  Without  are  malice  and  clamour  and  wrath, 
And  i>itfall8  arc  yawning  in  every  path. 

All  evil  creatures  ravin  and  slay — 

They  will  hate  theo,  and  hunt  thee,  and  make  theo  a  prey — 

Go  not  I  go  not  I 

•  To  knave  and  to  fool  leave  glory  and  gain  ; 

Be  wise,  and  here  rest  from  thy  labour  and  pain ; 
Leave  the  dust  and  the  din  of  the  broad,  beaten  road 
For  the  half*hidden  pathway  that  winds  ilmmgh  the  wood — 

Go  not!  go  not  r 

One  moment  I  listened,  then  sternly  replied — 
As  I  doBhed  those  siren  voices  aside — 
'  The  grim  attorney  he  waiteth  for  me, 
And  what  if  his  papers  unfiniBhed  be  ?* — 

Igo!  Igo! 
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UP  AND  DOWN  THE  LONDON  STREETS.^ 

By  Mabe  Lxmon. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

WITHIN     THE     WALLS. 


AS  we  had  the  honour  to  be  bom 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells, 
a  fellow-dtizen  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
John  Milton,  Alexander  Pope>  and 
Johnny  Gilpin,  we  have, '  e*en  from 
onr  boyish  days,'  taken  pleasure 
to  seek  in  books  and  odd  places 
the  story  of  Old  London  City ;  and 
haTii^  oome  to  the  belief  that  what 
has  had  so  maoj  attractions  for 
oneaelf  might  possibly  be  made  to 
interest  others,  we  faaye  compiled 
the  following  pages ;  and  we  desire 
it  to  be  understood,  that  we  only 
ask  leoognition  for  our  indusby 
and  not  commendation  for  any 
original  discoyeries.  We  have  freely 
gleaned  from  antiquaries,  poets, 
historians,  and  compilers  who  have 
preceded  us,  thereby  creating,  may- 
hap, a  desire  tot  more  knowledge 
of  the  old  City,  and  which  lies 
ready  for   the   inquirer  in   other 

Sges.  Many  who  loved  the  old 
^  will  have  preserved  in  enduring 
printers'  ink,  chronicles  of  its  an- 
cient streets,  their  mansions  and 
hostelries,  and  of  many  a  haunted 
nook  dear  to  the  cockney  antiquary 
and  historian.  In  their  company 
we  propose  to  walk  '  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  London,'  chatting  as 
we  go  and  occasionally  detailing 
some  of  our  own  experiences — very 
small  change  to  mix  with  the  golden 
l^iends  of  the'old  City. 

We  do  not  present  ourselves  as 
a  solemn  antiquary,  smothering  you 
with  dust  from  the  past.  No ;  we 
shall  furbish  up  the  old  materials, 

•  Principal  Authorities.  —  FiU- 
stephcn  (1191),  Stow  (15  25—1605),  Hall 
(1547),  Ounden  (1551—1623),  Hollin- 
•^  (1577)*  Clarendon  (1608— 1674), 
Strype  (1643— 1737)»  Pe«»nant  (1726— 
1798),  Pepya,  Erelyn,  Bpdgbt,  MaitUnd, 
Hoghson,  C.  Knight,  P.  Cunningham,  J. 
Timbt,  Barns,  Morley,  Sannders,  Jesse, 
Weir,  Smilea,  and  others,  to  whose  works 
the  corioos  in  details  are  referreiK 


SO  that  you  may  see  at  a  glance  all 
that  we  wish  to  show  you;  nor 
shall  we  pause  to  test  the  truih  of 
all  we  have  to  tell.  You  must  take 
us,  if  yon  please,  as  an  arm-in- 
arm  companion  through  some  of 
the  broadways  and  byways  of 
London,  recalling  past  times  and 
their  belongings,  and  not  altogether 
forgetting  new  times  and  their  im- 
proYements.  We  shall  tell  doubtless 
of  much  that  you  already  know,  of 
some  things  you  may  not  care  to 
hear  again,  of  many  matters  we  trust 
which  you  may  be  glad  to  recall,  if 
they  are  not  altogether  new  to  you, 
and  we  may  perchance  pass  by  sub- 
jects which  you  may  think  should 
have  been  considered.  We  shall 
therefore  ask  the  great  Shake- 
speare to  plead  for  us,  as  he  once 
I^eaded  for  himself: 

'  But  pardon,  gentles  all, 

Tbe  flat,  onralsed  q>irit  that  hath  dared 

On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  faring  forth 

So  great  an  object    ...*... 

.     .     .     .    Jumping  o'er  times, 

Turning  the  acoompttshment  of  many  years 

[^.Into  an  hour-glass.    Tour  humble  patience 

pray. 
Gently  to  hear^kindly  to  Judge/ 

London  was  no  doubt  of  British 
origin,  and  possibly  the  Trino- 
beaitum,  which  Cffisar  in  his  Com- 
mentaries mentions  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Trinobantes.  It  has 
been  suggested  (Hughson)  that  the 
word  is  easily  conyerhble  into 
Tre-yn-y-hant,  which  describes  ex- 
actly the  situation  of  the  British 
town  in  the  valley,  —  the  Tale  of 
London  extending  from  Brentwood 
to  Windsor  one  way  and  from 
Hampstead  to  the  Surrey  hills  an- 
other. As  this  appears  to  be  a 
Tery  probable  derivation  of  the 
name  we  mention  it;  besides,  it 
reeds  learned  and  antiquarian. 
There  has  been  much  speculation 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word 
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'  Cocknoj.'  It  has  been  traced  to 
'  a  cockered  or  spoilt  boy;'  '  a  cock 
neiciiiK.'  and  thus  by  inversion  in- 
coi'k,  incoctus,  >'.  r.,  '  unripe  iu 
country  men's  affairs.'  Could  the 
teniiinal  '  l'i,:linn '  have  bad  any- 
thing to  cJo  with  it?  The BOggestion 
Ir  ratlier  e,  wild  one,  but  philolo- 
giKts  do  go  it  Bometimee. 

We  propose,  however,  to  keep  to 

Roman  London— Londonium,  or,  as 

it  was  called,  Augusta,  from  iU  matr- 

nificcnce  (Tacitus) ;  nod  shall  avail 

oarselves  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  John 

Bagford,  who  wrote  to  his  friend, 

^   Mr.  Hearno    in    171+:  'The   Ro- 

S    mans,'  be  says,  '  landed  at  Dover, 

~    and  then  dividing  their  forces,  ap- 

I    proachod  London  by  dift'erent  routes. 

.=    They  came  along    Kent  Road  lo 

-^  Stone  Street,  crossed  the  Thames, 

I    and  landed  at  Jtowgate,  the  rivtr 

^    being  luuch  Bhallower  and  wider  at 

^    that  time,  although  (tea  from  tin.' 

£    mud  now  defiling  its  banks.    There 

J    were  fords  at  many  places  l>e«Lde.i 

;s.  Dowgato — aa    high  up  as  Milford 

V    Lane  and  the  Strand.  The  river  was 

-    fordable     at  York    House,    where 

^    Inigo  Jones'  gate  still  stands.     The 

C   Romans  then  made  military  ways 

^    — Old  Street  for  one,  and  Waiting 

5    Street,  which  extended    &om    the 

"    Tower  to  Ludgate.'    Mr.  Bagford 

~    will  have  it  that  the  tVbita  Tower 

I    was  built  by  the  Romans,  and  we 

^    have  no  desire  to  dispute  the  point, 

>    though  |many  learned    antiquaries 

^    deny  the  assertion  and  assign  the 

s    building  to  William  the  Conqueror. 

t       The  supposed  site  of  the  walls  of 

I    Roman   London     has    been  deter- 

I    mined  by  our  knowledge   of  the 

S    positions  in  which  various  relics  of 

^    Boman  origin  have  been  dieooveied 

at   different  times,  and   deposited 

within  the  old  walls,  whilst  others 

of    a    sapalchral    character    have 

been  found  without ;  and  as  it  was 

the  wise  custom  of  most  nations 

of  antiquity    to   inter    their   dead 

without  their  cities,  the  course  of 

the   Old  London  walls    has    been 

pretty  clearly  doQned. 

It  is  somewhat  BOrprising  that 
an  oppodte  practice  shoald  have 
found  &TOU1  in  the  eyes  (or  rather 
noses)  of  their  enccessors,  and 
eight  hundred  and  mors  yetrs 
should  have  passed  by  before  their 
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nlntai?  and  sanitary  coatom  was 
rwnmed.  We  haT6  many  other  re- 
sults of  the  Tula  of  those  remark- 
ible  Romaos,  once  the  world's  ene- 
miea,  bat  now  only  the  schoolboy's. 

We  refer  to  Roman  London  prin- 
dpslly  to  t«caU  the  fikct  that  the 
nils  of  London  proper  followed 
the  same  conrBe  as  their  Roman 
ptedeceesoTs,  and  contiuaed  to  do 
ao  Diitil  long  after  Elizabeth's  time, 
ami  becanse  the  sabject-mattCT  of 
o«r  walk  will  larel;  eniigmte  be- 
jondthem. 

At  fitst  there  were  bat  three  gates 
in  fte  City  walls,  AJdgate  or  Oldgate, 
leading  into  the  eastern  parts,  as 
Essex,  Suffolk.  Norfolk,  iSc,  Alders- 
gale,  leading  to  the  northum  pftrta, 
and  Ledgate  or  Lndgate,  leading 
to  tbfl  western  roads,  and  to  which 
gate  the  Roman  military  road  came 
direct  &om  the  Tower.  The  other 
militai;  road  of  the  Romans  was 


Old  Street;  bnt  the  highway  which 
leads  from  AldeiBgate  to  Islington 
is    snppoeed  to  have  been    made 


(the  Charter  Hoose)  was  bnilt  by  Sir 
Waller  de  Mnncy.  The  walls  were 
made  of  stone  with  layers  of  Roman 
brick,  and  parts  of  them  are  still  in 


As  the  railways  above  and  under 
gronnd  seem  likely  to  make  a  ge- 
neral terminns  of  the  old  City,  and 
Bweep  away  all  records  of  the  past, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  recall  the  cotuee 
of  the  old  walls  as  traced  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hnghson  ;— 

'  The  walls  commenced  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  eastwardlj,  and 
passed  between  Poor  Jnry  Lane 
and  the  Vineyard  to  Aldgate,  in 
which  extent  between  Wall's  Court 
and  Black  Horse  Alley  ^tbs  a  bas- 
tion, and  another  opposite  Weeden's 


Coits,  a  distance  of  eighty-two 
perebeft.  From  Aldgate,  the  wall 
bnoed  a  corre  between  Shoemaker 
How,  Bevis  Marks,  Camomile  Street, 
TOL.  a. — Ha  xlh. 


and 'Honndsditch,  fenced  with  three 
bastions,  one  opposite  Harrow  Alley, 
a  second  oppoeite  Bowie  Oovrt,  and 
a  third  Mtween  Hand  Alley  jnd 
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Castle  Yard,  and  abutted  at  Bishops- 
gate. 'a  distance  of  eighty-wx  perches. 

'  Thence  taking  a  westerly  direc- 
tion through  Bi^h()p?gate  Church- 
yard, it  continued  its  course  be- 
hind Wormwood  Street  and  All- 
hallows  Church,  the  back  of  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  where'  part  of  it  is 
still  standing,  till  it  reached  Moor- 
gato,  at  the  end  of  Cok-iiian  Street: 
continuing  in  a  straight  direction, 
it  abutted  at  CrippU'gate,  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  perches.  Hence  it  continued 
westemly,  along  the  back  of  Hart 
Street  and  the  back  of  Cripplegate 
Churchyard,  where,  opposite  Lamb's 
Chapel  Court,  was  another  bastion. 
From  this  place  the  wall  took  a 
Bouthernly  direction,  lietween  Cas- 
tle Street  and  Moukwell  Street,  in 
which  small  distance  were  no  less 
than  three  bastions  at  the  back  of 
Barber  Surgeons'  Hall:  we  pursue 
its  course  at  the  back  of  Noble 
Street,  till  we  come  to  Dolphin 
Court,  opposite  Oat  Lane,  where 
another  bastion  was  erected ;  it 
then  again  proceeded  westernly  to 
Aldersgate,  at  the  distance  from 
Cripplegate  of  seventy-five  perches. 
Keeping  along  the  back  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  Churchyard,  it  continued  by 
the  back  of  Christ's  Hospital  and 
the  New  Compter,  where  it  again 
formed  a  curve  to  the  south  of 
Newgate,  in  which  space  were  two 
bastions.  The  distance  from  Al- 
dersgate to  Newgate  sixty -six 
perches.  Keeping  at  the  back  of 
the  present  prison,  the  wall  pa£8ed 
the  ends  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
Warwick  Square,  the  Oxford  Arms 
Inn,  Stationers'  Hall,  and  the  Lon- 
don Cofifee-honse,  Ludgate  Hill, 
where  it  abutted  at  Ludgate,  the 
distance  being  forty-two  perches. 
From  Ludgate  it  continued  by 
Cock  Court  to  New  Bridge  Street, 
where  remains  of  it  are  at  present 
Tery  perceptible,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded along  the  Fleet  Ditch  to  the 
east  side  of  Chatham  Square  and  to 
the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  perches,  making 
np  a  total  of  two  miles  and  six  hnn- 
dred  and  eight  feet  in  circuit'  The 
City  gates  were  pulled  down  with 
the  bus,  except  Temple  Bar,  in  1 760. 

Two  miles  to  the  westward  was 


the  Koyal  Palace  of  Westminster, 
with  bastions  and  breastworks, 
united  to  the  City  by  the  houses 
and  river- gardens  of  the  nobility 
and  by  the  village  of  Charing,  the 
Strand,  and  Fleet  Street.  To  the 
ea^t  was  Lollesworth  (now  Spital- 
tields),  where  a  Roman  burial-place 
was  discovered  in  1576,  and  away 
northward  was  the  great  Middlesex 
forest  (until  Henry  IILs  reign), 
'  full  of  stags,  bucks,  boars,  and 
wild  bulls,  and  between  that  and 
London  Wall  was  an  open  coimtry 
with  rivulets,  brooks,  and  pools, 
cornfields,  pastures,  and  delightful 
meadows,  with  many  a  mill  whose 
clack  was  grateful  to  the  ear.'  W^e 
shall  come  again  to  these  pleasant 
fields,  to  *  loose  a  shaft,'  or  play  at 
football  by-and-by.  The  bucks  and 
bores  are  still  in  those  parts — the 
stags  went  east,  Capel  Court  way 
during  the  railway  mania ;  but  wo 
don't  know  where  the  wild  bulls 
are,  unless — but  possibly  you  may 
have  heard  that  Irish  insinuation 
before. 

London  received  its  first  charter 
from  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  original  is  still  preserved  in  the 
City.  The  charter  is  written  in 
English,  in  a  beautiful  Saxon  cha- 
racter, on  [a  slip  of  parchment  six 
inches  long  and  one  inch  broad. 
It  is  a  good  example  of  English 
^orthand,  and  is  as  follows : — 

'  William  the  King  greeteth  Wil- 
liam the  Bishop  and  Godfrey  the 
Portreve,  and  all  the  Burgesses 
within  London,  friendly.  And  I 
acquaint  you  that  I  wiil  that  ye  be 
all  there  law  worthy  as  ye  were  in 
King  Edward's  days.  And  I  will 
that  every  child  be  his  fieitlier's  heir 
after  his  father's  days.  And  I  will 
not  suffer  that  any  man  do  yon 
wrong.    God  preserve  you.' 

Tins  charter  of  Three  Points  is 
one  of  the  first  granted  to  London ; 
but  it  was  not  until  Henry  I.'s  time 
that  a  real  charter,  one  of  any  money 
value,  existed.  Henry  granted 
Middlesex  to  the  City,  to  farm  at 
300/.  per  annum  (which  must  have 
puzzled  some  of  the  cockney  mag- 
nates, knowing  what  we  do  of 
cockney  farming  now-a-days)^  and 
to  the  citizens  a  free  passage  and 
exemption  from  tolls  and  customs 
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all  over  England.  It  was  Rc^ino- 
thing,  then,  you  see,  to  Ix)  a  Coolviiey. 

Henry's  charter  gave  the  City  its 
Ck)rporation,  confirmed  by  Kinp: 
Johii/for  a  consideration,'  and  ho 
directed  that  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Councilmen  should  be  elected  an- 
nually. London  existed  Trithout 
jJdermen  till  1 242,  when  some  of  the 
twenty-six  wards  received  their 
names  from  their  first  aldermen. 
The  present  ward  of  Farringdon  waa 
bought  by  William  Faryngdon,  and 
remained  in  his  family  for  upwards 
of  eighty  years :  it  was  held  by  the 
tenure  of  presenting  at  Easter  a 
gillyflower,  then  a  great  rarity. 

Portsoken  Ward  imphes,  a  soke  or 
franchise  at  the  gate. 

Aldgate  takes  its  name  from  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  City. 

Lime  Street,  from  (Stow  says) 
making  lime  there,  but  another 
Dryasdust  thinks  it  was  named  &om 
the  Saxon  Lim — dirty— m  the  re- 
sidents may  take  their  choice. 

Bishopsgate,  from  the  gate  con- 
structed by  Bishop  Erkenwald,  or 
more  probably  by  Bishop  William, 
the  Norman,  who  had  architectural 
proclivities. 

Langbonrae,  from  a  brook  which 
anciently  ran  through  Fenchurch 
Street. 

Billingsgate  is  said  by  some  to  be 
derived  from  King  Belin — a  sea 
king,  engaged  in  the  fish  trade,  we 
suppose,  but  nobody  seems  to  know 
much  about  him.  Dr.  Hughson 
says  if  we  look  into  Junius's  Ety- 
mologicum  Anglicanum  we  shall 
find  under  the  word  Bele— '  Scotis 
est  signum  igne  datum  d  nave 
prrotoria,' — i,  c,  being  translated, 
'  among  the  Scots,  the  Bele  m  a  sig- 
nal by  fire,  given  from  ships'  cabins, 
and  that  Beling's  gate  was  '  where 
ships  made  signal  by  fire.'  What 
do  you  think?  None  of  the  ladies 
of  the  locality  whom  we  have  con- 
sulted can  make  up  their  minds 
upon  the  subject. 

Candlewick  ward  took  its  name 
from  the  candlewrights  in  wax  and 
tallow  who  resided  there. 

Walbrook  was  from  a  brook  which 
passed  through  the  City  wall  and 
emptied  itself  in  the  Thames  at 
Dowgate :  like  the  Fleet  it  is  now  a 
eewer. 


Dowgate,  from  its  descent  to  tlie 
river.  The  trajrctus  or  ferry  was  at 
Dowgato. 

The  Vintry  was  where  '  the  mer- 
chants of  Bourdeaux  craned  their 
Mines  out  of  ves.<?el8  and  made  sale 
of  thera.*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
Fitzstephen  writes,  *  there  was  a 
common  cookery  or  cook's  row,* 
in  the  Vintry,  the  cooks  selling  only 
meat  and  the  vintner  selling  only 
wine. 

Cordwainers'  ward  is  from  the 
Cordovan  curriers  and  shoemakers 
who  dwelt  in  Soper  Lane. 

Cheap  ward  from  Chepe,  a  market. 

Cripplegate,  from  St.  Giles,  the 
abbot,  who  was  a  physician,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Palsy.  Several 
religious  foundations  for  lepers  were 
dedicated  to  this  saint,  who  wa.s 
somewhat  irreverently  called  *  Hop- 
ping Giles.'   And — 

Bread  Street,  from  the  bread  mar- 
ket formerly  held  there. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  think  of 
London  aldermen  apart  from  turtle, 
as  to  separate  Christmas-time  from 
plum-pudding ;  but  turtle  came  into 
England  before  aldermen ;  for  their 
fossils,  three  feet  long— we  mean  the 
turtles— have  been  found  in  Tilgato 
Forest.  Edward  III.  (1328)  granted 
another  charter,  and  Charles  11. 
(1680)  confirmed  all  existing  char- 
ters, but  seized  them  in  168  a,  under 
a  writ  of  quo  warranto^  because  tlie 
citizens  petitioned  against  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament— a  thing  we 
never  heard  of  citizens  or  west- 
enders  doing  now-a-days.  James  11. 
returned  all  the  charters,  however, 
in  1690,  and  George  II.  confirmed 
them. 

The  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
was  elected  in  1 1 89.  His  name  was 
Henry  Fitzalwhyn,  and  he  occupied 
the  civic  chair  twenty-four  years, 
thus  beating  Dick  Whittington  (who 
did  'all  the  story-books  say  he  did, 
despite  the  modem  antiquaries)  by 
twenty-one  years.* 

*  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  citizen  and 
mercer,  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor 
three  times — the  last  in  1419.  He  founded 
his  college  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  I434,  and  his  alms- 
houses at  Highgate  in  1429,  near  the  spot 
where  he  heard  Bow  Bells  call  him  back  to 
wealth  and  greatness. 
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The  Lord  Mayor  ig  King  of  the 
City,  and,  within  his  own  domain, 
takes  preoedenoe  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  His  oonrt  consists  of  a 
Beoorder,  Chamberlain,  Common 
Serjeant,  Comptroller,  City  Be- 
mernhnmcer.  Town  Clerk,  Sword- 
bearer,  Macebearer  —  the  funny 
men  who  look  ont  of  the  windows 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  state  coach, 
like  peeping  Toms— and  other 
ofKcers.  The  city  r^;alia  is  very 
ourioQS,  and  eonsists  of  the  mace 
(fiemetimes  called  the  sceptre),  and 
four  swords  of  state— their  bright 
blades  long  since,  we  kxasj,  con yerted 
into  carying-kniyes.  There  is  the 
Common  sword,  to  go  to  the  Sessions 
and  Oonrts  of  Aldermen  and  Com- 
mon Council ;  the  Pearl  sword  for 
evemng  parties ;  the  Sunday  sword, 
and  the  Black  sword,  once  used  on 
Good  Friday  and  all  fast-days,  on 
the  30th  of  January,  and  the  anni- 
yersary  of  the  Fire  of  London,  when 
the  Lord  Mayor  otight  to  go  to  St. 
Paul's,  but  does  not  When  the 
mace  was  repaired  some  few  years 
ago,  the  metal  of  the  crown  was  found 
to  be  an  alloy  not  used  in  art  manu- 
facture since  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest—so said  Bundell  and  Bridge. 

When  the  late  Sir  P L was 

Lord  Mayor,  an  old  friend  called  at 
the  Mansion  House  and  reminded 
him  of  the  following  circumstance. 
Sir  P had  been  one  of  those  for- 
tunate youths  who  come  to  London 
with  half  a  cro¥m  in  their  pockets, 
and  make,  yery  properly,  large  for- 
tunes. Half-a-crown  seems  to  be 
the  necessary  capital  for  that  pur- 
pose.   Whan  Sir  P was  only 

plain  P.,  he  was  concerned  in  some 
poyate  theatricals,  and  played  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  Bichard  the  Third. 
Being  of  '  firugal  mind,'  he  dressed 
hislordship  inan  old  duSeL  dressing- 
gown  and  a  coachman's  wig,  litSe 
thinkiDg  he  should  eyer  enact  Lord 
Mayor  at  the  Mansion  Housa 

The  oldest  object  in  London  is 
'London  Stone,  formerly  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  City,  and  is 
iiow  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  St 
Swithin's  Church,  Cannon  Street, 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  further 
mutilation  or  displacement  It 
formerly  stood  on  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  way  (1742),  and  when 


Wren,  after  the  great  fire,  dug  about 
it,  he  discoyered  the  remains  of  a 
yery  considerable  monument 

Oeunden  supposed  London  Stone 
to  be  similar  to  the  Milliarium  in 
the  Forum  at  Bome,  and  the  English 
Milestone,  whence  the  British  high- 
roads radyuited  all  oyer  the  island, 
and  the  distances  were  measured 
before  the  erection  of  the  Standard 
in  ComhilL  It  was  a  landmark  in 
the  time  of  Athelstane,  who  reigned 
from^9a5  to  941, and  had  a  remark- 
ably* short  way  with  thieyes,  if 
they  were  oyer  twelye  years  of  age, 
— ^in  point  of  fact,  he  hanged  them : 
he  liyed  in  Addle  Street,  close  by. 

And  now,  striking  our  wallong^ 
sticks  on  London  Stone,  in  imitation 
of  Jack  Cade —  ^ 

*  Now  ta  MorUmer  lord  of  this  city  '— 

let  US  walk  eastward  and  yisit  Lon- 
don Bridge,  not  as  it  is  now-a-days 
with  its  quadruple  rows  of  yehicles 
and  its  mud-bespattered  policemen 
—poor  fellows!  placed  there  no 
doubt  in  penance  for  some  weak- 
ness incidental  to  policemen  nature, 
but  on  the  original  bridge  of  timber, 
due  to  the  pious  legacy  of  a  ferry- 
man's daughter. 

The  ferryman  who  plied  where 
Bowgate  now  stands,  died  and  Ic^ 
his  stock  and  0)odwill  to  his 
daughter  Mary.  She  finding  no 
'jolly  young  waterman,'  we  pre- 
sume, to  her  liking,  took  to  bmld- 
ing,  and  erected  'an  house  of 
sisters '  in  Southwark,  giying  thereto 
the  profits  of  the  said '  ferry.'  But 
in  course  of  time  the  house  of  sisters 
being  conyerted  into  a  'college  of 
priests'— the  process  of  transmuta- 
tion is  not  explained — '  the  priests 
builded  a  bridge  of  timber  (to  saye 
themselyes  the  labour  of  ferrying,  we 
suppose),  until,  by  the  aid  of  the 
citizens  and  others,  one  was  builded 
of  stone.'  Here  is  a  capital  theme 
for  some  budding  poet, — fine  old 
ferryman— silyer  Thames — blighted 
Miury  (must  haye  been  blighted  to 
haye  builded  a  house  of  sisters),  and 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  adduce 
proo&  of  the  truth  of  this  legend,  it 
IS  really  as  good  as  real 

The  timber  bridge,  mentioned  in 
the  charter  of  the  Conqueror  to 
Westminster   Abbey,    was   partly 
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Immed  in  1136  (by  a  firo  which 
began  at  London  Stone),  and  after- 
wards repaired. 

The  first  stone  bridge  was  begun 
in  Henry  II.'s  time,  and  completed 
in  King  John's.  The  architect  was 
Peter  of  Cole  church,  St.  Mary's, 
CJonyhoop  Lane  (now  Grocers* 
Alley),  in  the  Poultry ;  and  St. 
Clary's  waa  the  chap«Bl  where 
Thomas  a  Becket  was  baptized 
The  bridge  consisted  of  twenty 
arches,  supported  on  nineteen  piers ; 
the  road  was  926  feet  in  length,  40 
feet  wide,  and  60  feet  in  height  from 
the  river.  The  building  was  paid 
for  principally  by  a  tax  upon  wool ; 
hence  the  saying  that  London  Bridge 
had  been  built  upon  woolpacks. 

Over  the  central  pier  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  a  Becket;  and  so 
anxious  were  the  ministering  priests 
to  observe /as«  days,  that  they  made 
a  fish-pond  in  their  particular  star- 
ling of  the  bridge,  and  which  was 
discovered  in  1833. 

About  fifty  years  after  its  com- 
mencement, the  bridge  contained 
'  innumerable  people  dwelling  upon 
it ;'  so  many  indeed  that,  when  the 
bridge  took  fire  at  both  ends  in 
1 21 2,  3000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished,  including  those  who  were 
sunk  in  the  vessels  when  attempt- 
ing to  assist  those  on  the  bridge — 
but  we  fancy  we  must  make  large 
allowance  for  the  mediaeval  penny- 
a-liner's  arithmetic  in  this  state- 
ment. 

The  eleventh  arch,  Southwark 
end,  was  a  drawbridge  (for  the 
passage  of  large  vessels),  and  con- 
nected with  a  tower,  on  which  were 
placed  the  heads  of  persons  executed 
for  high  treason,  until  the  erection 
of  a  singular  edifice,  called  'Non- 
suche  House,'  made  in  Holland,  and 
brought  over  in  pieces.  The  heads 
were  removed  in  1577  to  the  Tower, 
called  afterwards  Traitors'  Gate,  at 
the  Southwark  end  of  the  bridge. 

Although  the  old  bridge  remained 
unchanged  in  a  great  part  until  its 
demolition  in  1832, yet  it  must  have 
been  modified  and  rebuilt  consi- 
derably, owing  to  its  rude  teeatment 
by  fire  and  storm.  In  1 2 1 2  we  have 
said  it  caught  fire  at  both  ends.  In 
1 28 1,  five  of  the  arches  were  carried 
away  by  ice  or  a  swell  of  the  river. 


The  Great  Stone  Gate,  Southwark 
end,  fell  down  in  1437,  and  in  1633 
a  (fire  broke  out  'in  the  house  of 
one  Briggs,'  by  the  carelessness  '  of 
a  maid-servant  placing  hot  coals 
under  a  pair  of  stairs.'  So  our  very 
greatest  grandmothers  were  not 
exempt  from  domestic  plagues  any 
more  than  we  are.  Then  the  great 
fire  in  1666  burnt  across  the  bridge 
until  it  came  to  a  vacant  place. 
Again,  in  1725,  another  careless 
servant  set  it  on  fire.  It  is  not  said 
that  it  was  a  ma  <(/- servant  this  time, 
60  I  will  give  the  sex  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  say  -r/ian-servant ; 
and  that  was  the  last. 

Among  the  illustrious  traitors 
whose  heads  have '  grinned  horrible ' 
from  those  bridge  towers,  were 
the  Patriot  Wallace,  in  1305;  old 
Northumberland,  father  of  the  gal- 
lant Hotspur  (1408),  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  Bishop  I^her,  both  be- 
headed for  denying  Henry  VELL's 
supremacy  ( 1 5  3  5").  Fisher  was  first 
executed,  and  'nis  head  was  re- 
tained,' says  EaW,  his  biographer, 
'  to  be  shown  to  Anna  Boleyn '  (poor 
lady).  The  next  day,  'the  head 
being  parboiled  was  prict  upon  a 
pole,  and  set  on  high  on  London 
Bridge;  but  after  it  had  stood  up 
the  space  of  fourteen  days,  it  could 
not  be  perceived  to  waste  or  con- 
sume, but  grew  daily  fresher  and 
fresher,  so  that  in  lus  lifetime  ho 
never  looked  so  well  for  (from)  his 
cheeks  being  beautified  by  a  comely 
red.' 

In  consequence  of  this  strange 
sight,  the  traffic  of  the  bridge  was 
stopped  by  gazers,  and  the  execu- 
tioner being  commanded  to  throw 
down  the  head  during  the  night 
into  the  river.  Sir  Thomas  More  s 
was  set  up  in  its  placa  But  the 
miracle  continued,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More's  head,  when  subsequently 
bought  by  his  daughter  Margaret, 
was  found  'to  have  retained  its 
lively  favour  and  his  grey  hair 
tximed  to  a  reddish  or  yellow 
colour.* 

These  ghastly  expositions  conti- 
nued until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  Charles  I.'s  time,  and 
after  the  Eestoration  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  regicides  were  set  upon 
London  Bridge ;  so  there  were  blots 
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and  blon  on  the  face  of  Menje 
fiDgland.  We  question  if  she  were 
erer  more  comely  than  at  present. 

And  many  a  braye  sight  had  the 
old  bridge  seen  since  the  citizens  of 
London  presented  Richard  IL  and 
his  good  Qneen  Anne,  on  their  way 
from  Richmond,  'with  two  fiur 
white  steeds  trapped  in  cloth  of 
gold,  pailed  of  rod  and  white,  and 
hanged  fall  of  sUver  bells,*  and  so 
the  J  had  mnsic  whereyer  they  went 
Four  years  after  Richard  had  a  new 
qneen,  IsabeUa  of  Fnmce,  and  passed 
orer  Uie  bridge  again,  on  his  way  to 
keep  state  in  the  Tower.  In  less 
than  four  years  more  Richard  was 
dethroned  and  murdered. 

Hemy  Y.  on  his  retnm  from 
Aginconrt  crossed  this  ciyic  high- 
way. Doubtless  a  gross  fist  man, 
one  Falstaff,  fot  as  batter,  was  in 
the  crowd,  crying  aloud — 

'Mj  Uiig;  mj  lore,  I  spcftk  to  thM  mj  faeart.' 

to  the  admiration  of  Justice  Shallow 
and  the  exemplary  Pistol,-*admira- 
tioQ  that*  may  haye  been  a  little 
damped  by  the  king's  ungentle- 
manly  obseryation — 

*  Mj  Loid  QAtf  Jostlce,  speak  to  that  rain  man.' 

About  nine  years  later  Henry's 
f onend  procession  on  its  way  from 
conquered  France  passed  oyer. 
'His  effigy,  made  of  boiled  leather 
nigh  to  the  semblance  of  him  as 
ooold  be  deyised,  robed  and  jew- 
elled, with  royal  sceptro,  a  ball  of 
gold,  coyered  with  red  silk  beatcm 
with  gold,  laid  on  a  chariot,  and 
drawn  by  four  great  horses.'  So 
Madame  Tussaua  is  only  a  plagia- 
rist after  alL 

Here,  in  1831,  had  Wat  Tyler 
forced  a  passage  oyer ;  and  in  1430 
the  oonmionalty  of  Ix)ndon  threw 
open  the  bridge  gates  to  Jack  Cade, 
be  who  was  to  make  'it  felony  to 
drink  small  beer.' 

Here  gentle  Sir  Dayid  Lindsay, 
in  1390,  did  battle  in  single  combat 
with  Lord  Wells  for  England,  to 
prove  the  oomparatiye  yalour  of  the 
two  nations.  Lord  Wells  was  un- 
h(ff8ed  and  hurt  sorely,  and  Sir 
David  embraced  him  tenderly,  to 
show  that  they  fought  'with  no 
hatred,  but  only  for  the  glory  of 
victory.'    But  the  days  of  chivalry 


are  gone-^quite  gone,  passed  away 
with  Sir  Thomas  de  Sayers.  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  has  thrown  down 
the  truncheon,  and  the  lists  aro 
broken  through. 

Henry  VL  (1445)  and  the  she- 
wolf  of  France,  Margarot  of  Aig'ou, 
was  received  here  by  '  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  and  pageant  of  Peace 
and  Plenty,  and  Noah's  ship.'  Mar- 
garet in  her  days  of  sorrow  again 
passed  over  to  her  prison  in  the 
Tower.  Falconbridge,  in  a  last  at- 
tempt for  Henry,  was  driven  over 
London  Bridge  into  South wark,  the 
houses  to  the  drawbridge  all  in 
flames.  Li  a  month  his  royal 
master  was  murdered  in  the  Tower. 

Eatherine  of  Arragon  came  over 
in  great  state  to  her  marriage  with 
Prince  Arthur;  and  Wolsey,  the 
worst  enemy  Eatherine  had,  took 
his  departuro  hence  for  France. 

Needle-making  is  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce,  and  the  first 
made  in  England  wero  manufactured 
by  a  negro  from  Spain,  living  in 
Cheapside,  in  Mary's  time.  He  died 
without  imparting  the  secrot  of 
tempering  them,  and  the  art  was 
not  recoyered  until  1560,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  one  Elias 
Growse,  a  German,  taught  the 
English  how  to  make  needles. 

The  persons  on  the  bridge  (ac- 
cording to  Peimant)  who  occupied 
shops  were  pin  and  needlemakers, 
and  haberdashers  of  small  wares; 
but  other  traders  found  patronage; 
for  in  the  firo  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Briggs's  maid-servant  there  were 
burnt  out  twenty-seven  other  trad- 
ers, and  the  curate  and  clerk  of  St 
Magnus.  'The  Blue  Boar'  was 
luckily  empty,  as  that  was  roasted 
also  with  another  house.) 

In  the  i6th  century  the  booksel- 
lere  mustered  in  strong  force  on  the 
bridge,  and  some  of  their  signs — 
such  as  the  'Sugar  Loaf,'  the 
'Angel,' '  Lion,' '  Bear,' '  Black  Boy,' 
— aro  found  on  the  titlepages  of 
works  of  that  time.  'In  those 
days,'  says  a  writer  in  Enight's 
'  London,'  'a  shopkeeper's  sign  was 
the  most  ponderous  and  substan- 
tive of  reabties,  projecting  or  swing- 
ing over  his  door,  and  all  the  Sugar 
LMves,  Angels,  Lions,  Bears,  Bibles, 
BUck  Boys  and  Breeches,  dangling 


as 
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ind  creakinp:  aw,i,v,miist  linvcmitde 
wild  work  enoiipli  amniif:  tlu'm,  oti 
London  Bridge  «;pecml]y,wLentho 
wicd  was  fit  all  bin'i.'  Tl«i  waters 
Toaring  below  raiiRt  have  iii!<loii  nol 
a  little  to  both  tho  noise  and  the 
terrorof  the  thoroughfaro,  andniado 
%  hiirly- burly,  enough  to  have 
wakened  the  seven  sloopcrs.  Yet 
we  are  all  creaturvs  of  teibit,  more 
«r  leea;  for  it  is  related  of  a  Mr. 
Yeldwyn,  who  liveil  in  Chapel 
House  on  tho  bridge  (and  who  found 
there,  by'the-by,  Peter  of  Conj- 
hoop'a  monument  under  a  Btairca^e, 
in  17;"),  he  (Wr,  Y.)  being  ordered 
into  tho  country  for  chango  of  air, 
oonld  not  sleep  (or  wont  of  the  roar- 
ing lullaby  of  the  river  beneath 
bim.  Something  like  the  lady 
whose  hosband  being  a  Btecper  of  a 
noisy  character— perhaps  a  native 
of  the  EBsex  Tillage  called  Great 
Snoring  — could  never  close  her 
eyea  during  his  absenco  unless  a 
eofii'e-mill  was  turned  at  her  bedside. 
There  are  few  records  of  persons 
living  on  London  Bridge.  But  Hol- 
bein hved  there;  and  Walpole  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  the  father  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  who,  passing 
over,  was  caught  in  a  shower,  ana 
stepping  into  a  goldsmith's  shop  for 
shelter,  found  there  a  picture  by 
Holbein,  who  had  lived  in  the 
house.  The  Lord  Treasurer  gave 
tool,  for  the  picture ;  but  it  was 
■unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  (ire 
of  London,  which  happened  before 
it  conid  be  sent  home.  Another 
individual  who  hB£  escaped  oblivion 
is  Lord  Blayor  Osborne.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  Sir  W.  Hewitt,  the 
wealthy  clockmaker  (in  Kllzalieth's 
time) ;  a  careless  maid-servant — a 
maid -servant  tliis  lime— -dropped 
Sir  William's  child  into  the  river. 
Osborne  'took  a  header'  into  the 
Thames  and  rescued  the  meditoval 
Olleen  Bawn.  The  tather  rewarded 
him  with  his  daughter's  Imnd  when 
she  grew  up,  and  also  with  an  ample 
dowry.  Hewitt  was  Lord  Mayor  in 
1559,  and  Osborne  in  '5*»-  Before 
the  end  of  the  nest  century  Os- 
borne's grandson    was    Dake    ot 

It  may  not  be  ont  of  place  to 
mention  that  the  present  London 
Bridge  is  built  of  granite,  and  cost 
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neaily  two  millions  of  money.  The 
lamp-posts  are  from  cannon  taken 
in  the  Peninsular  war;  and  it  has 
])een  calculated  that  20,000  carriages 
pass  OYcr  in  one  day — not  fewer 
than  107,000  pedestrians. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  the  bridge- 
foot  where  William  Kyder,  in  the 
year  1564,  chanced  to  see  a  pair  of 
knitted  worsted  stockings  in  the 
lodging  of  an  Italian  merchant, 
and,  borrowing  them,  caused  the 
first  worsted  stockings  to  be  mado 
in  England.  Close  by  irf  High 
Street,  Southwark,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  Borough.  There 
is  little  in  the  name  to  attract,  asso- 
ciated as  it  now  is  with  hop-wag- 
gons, omnibuses,  carts,  and  street 
cabs.  It  has,  however,  many  inte- 
resting connections  with  the  past, 
the  outward  memorials  of  which  are 
fast  fading  away.  It  is  associated 
with  the  names  of  Gower,  Chaucer, 
and  Shakspeare,  which  must  excuse 
me  for  leading  you  for  a  few  minutes 
out  of  the  old  city  walls  to  the 
church  of  St  Mary  Overy,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  ferry- 
man's daughter,  before  introduced 
to  you.  It  was  the  custom  to  enter 
in  the  canon  books  the  names  of 
those  who  benefited  the  church, 
and  so  Mary  is  here  canonised, 
whilst  Over  the  Bhy — the  Saxon  for 
over  the  river — ^is  easily  converted 
into  Overy,  and  hence  the  name  of 
the  beautiful  church  which  stands 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  bridge 
as  you  enter  Southwark.  Gower — 
'  moral  Gower,'  as  Chaucer  calls 
the  eldest  English  poet — did  much 
to  beautify  it,  and  his  tomb  has 
been  carefully  preserved  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  benefactions. 
He  was  married  here  to  one  Alice 
Gwimdolf,  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
but  no  trace  is  left  of  her  tomb, 
although  she  was  buried  here. 
Gower,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
was  blind,  and  he  pathetically  la- 
ments that  he  is  compelled  '  to  suffer 
life'  deprived  of  sight,  probably  re- 
gretting most  his  inability  to  see  any 
longer  the  beautiful  edifice  he  had 
helped  to  adom.  It  is  a  pleasant 
reflection  to  think  that  his  memory 
still  adds  a  glory  to  the  little  church, 
and  coniTibuted  largely  at  a  recent 
date  to  its  preservation. 


The  tender  Fletcher  and  the 
vigorous  Massinger  lie  here.  Shak- 
spere£in  dust  also  mingles  with  that 
of  its  gravejard,  for  here  rests 
Edmund,  the  youngest  of  the  great 
poet's  brothers.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  very  beautiful  and  inte- 
resting from  its  monuments.  Clink 
Street,  where  Shakspere  lived  (1609), 
is  near  at  hand;  as  was  also  the 
Falcon  Tavern,  where  Ben  Jonson, 
Burbage,  and  the  players  at  the 
Globe  may  have  made  merry  with 
'Sweet  Will.'  The  only  letter  to 
Shakspere  now  known  to  exist  was 
addressed  to  him  while  living  here 
in  Southwark.  Its  date  is  October 
25,  1598,  and  is  from  Richard 
Quinney  to  his  loving  and  good 
friend  and  countrie  man,  Mr.  W. 
Shakespero,  and  of  course — what 
are  good  friends  made  for  ? — it  re- 
quests the  loan  of  20Z.  The  money, 
no  doubt,  was  repaid,  as  Bicbard 
Quinney 's  son  Thomas  married 
Judith,  the  youngest  of  Shakspere's 
daughters. 

Time  was  when  Southwark  was 
the  great  rendezvous  for  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  A  Becket's  dirine 
at  Canterbury,  and  who  met  hero 
to  form  parties  for  mutual  security 
and  company.  The  road  to  Canter- 
bury, lined  with  hedgerows,  passed 
over  an  arched  bridge,  called  Locks- 
bridge  (discovered  in  1847);  and 
this  road  may  be  still  traced  in  some 
of  the  narrow  lanes  of  Kent. 

'In  Southwark,'  says  Stow,  'be 
many  fair  inns  for  receipt  of  tra- 
vellers,' the  remains  of  which  ore 
fast  disappearing,  together  with  the 
long  wag(fons  for  passengers  and 
commodities.  The  'Tumble-down 
Dick,'  a  caricature  of  Bichard 
Cromwell's  downfall,  was  once  a 
sign  in  High  Street ;  and  there  are 
here  and  there  portions  of  those  old 
inns,  with  their  external  galleries 
and  sloping  roofs.  But  we  must 
not  linger  too  long  in  old  'South- 
wark,  but  pass  at  once  to  the  Tabard. 
Chaucer's  Tabard  is  now  called  the 
Talbot;  why  the  sign  of  the  inn 
was  changed  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  since  1597.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years  tiiere  was  the  follow- 
ing inscription  over  the  gateway: 
'  This  is  the  Inn  where  Sir  Jeffery 
Chaucer  and  the  29  Pilgrams  lay 
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in  their  journcv  to  Ciinteihory, 
ijSj."  (There  are  thirty -one  pilfiiimfi 
hy-the-by,  includine  Chaucer  and 
the  tl<r(c  prieste.)     Tho  immortal 


verse  of  the  old  poet  will  only  pte- 
serve  this  idd,  we  fear,  to  the  next 
peneration,  for  it  is  so  little  regatde.! 
that  the  pilgrims'  room   (traced  out 


by  Mr.  Saunders  in  1841)  ia  now  a 
railway  booking-office,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  most  determined 
dreamer  to  people  the  Talbot  yard 
with  the  pilgrim  troop  that  Chaucer 
Rent  to  Canterbury.  There  is  the 
old  Biga  of  the  Talnrd,  or  '  Uerald'e 
coat,'  over  the  booking-office,  but 
so  defaced  and  uncared  for,  that 
it  might  be  a  fancy  Eketch  of 
Chaos. 

Chaucer,  when  he  retired  from 
active  life,  wrote  his  'Canterbury 
Tales '  and  eome  of  his  early  poems 
at  Woodstock — lioBamond's  wood- 
stock, — 


When  .CastoQ,  a  mercer  of  Lon- 
don, Bet  up  his  printing-press ,  to 
the  west  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Webt- 
minster,  nearly  bia  first  work  was 
Chancer's '  Canterbury  Pilgrimage.' 
The  first  edition  was  very  imper- 
fect, and  Caxton  subsequently  re- 
printed it  with  great  care,  and  made 
»  handsome  apology  to  the  author, 
like  a  printer  with  some  manners  in 
bim.  They  are  not  all  so  polite. 
Tom  Moore  teUs  of  an  author  who 


could  never  get  any  redress  for 
havingalovely  poem  about'  Freshly 
blown  Boeea '  sent  out  to  the  world 
misprinted  into  '  Freshly  blown 
Noses.' 

Let  us  now  take  boat  at  London 
Bridge,  with  the  honest  ghost  of 
William  Fitzstepben,  who  died  in 
1191,  and  hear  it  tell  of  the  'large 
river  of  the  Thames;  well  stored 
with  fish,  and  covered  with  hoats 
and  bargea  and  graceful  swans. 
Think  of  that— fish  and  awans  at 
London  Bridge !  Yet  time  was 
when  our  ancestors,  tired  of  bowls, 
could  step  down  to  Qaeenhithe  or 
the  Temple,  and  have  an  afternoon's 
angling.  Henry  III.  first  carried 
the  refuse  of  ms  royal  kitchen  into 
the  Thames;  and  if  he  and  those 
who  drove  the  fish  from  the  ThamcG 
are  aground  with  Charon  on  the 
Styz,  I  for  one  will  not  lend  them  a 
tow.  Our  ancient  spirit  will  also 
tell  how  bold  Londoners  at  Easter- 
tide '  did  run  at  the  water  quintain, 
regardless  of  a  ducking  or  the 
laughter  of  the  crowd.'  Or  ws  will 
luke  barge  with  moral  Oower  when 
he  went  to  meet  Biobard  II.  on  the 
'  Silent  Highway '  (as  the  riTer  was 
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mIW),  to  recdTs  the  royal  com- 
miod  that  'eoma  new  thingQ  he 
■hcnld  book;  and  whicli  leenlted  in 
'  The  Confesaio  Amantis.'  Tb&  old 
piMfe  fitting  monmneDt  is,  as  we 
hire  seen,  by  the  rirer  Ende,  in  hia 
own  church  of  SL  Mary  Overy. 
Or  shall  we  go  aboard  the  Dnke  of 


Norfolk's  bor^,  in  t^iS,  when  it 
fell  upon  the  piles  and  overwhelmed. 
which  was  (saya  the  old  chronicler) 
'the  canse  of  spilling  many  a  gen- 
tleman imd  others,  the  more  the 
mth  was.  Bnt  they  were  aaved 
through  help  of  them  above  the 
bri^  with  costing  down  of  ropes.' 


This  wia  at »  time  when,  if  ropes 
■OS  amnged  for  noblemen  or  gen- 
tionen,  it  was  generally  Uttle  to 
Umt  adTsntage. 

Soch  was  onoe  the  danger  of  the 
Xhuoet;  and  we  can  remember  when 
it  reqmred  a  coot  head  and  bold 
lutt  to  aboot  old  London  Bridge 
*ith  safety.  The  Tile  ases  to  whidi 
mr  noble  river  has  been  so  need- 
iwly  and  recklessly  condemned 
lare  deprived  London  of  one  of  its 
Enateat  beanties,  and  deatioyed 
■bat  wae  once  the  aonrce  of  plea- 
rare  and  employment  to  thonsands. 
1^  U  hope  that  the  embankmentB 


which  were  begnn  by  the  I 
and  are  now  in  ptogreee,  may  be 
completed  before  the  advent  of  that 
New  Zealander,  who  has  liecome  in 
onr  time  almost  a  reaident  ui_thia 
ooontry. 

The  'Silent  Highway'  will  never 
again,  we  fear,  be  ttuvnged  with 
royal  pageants,  as  when  Henry  II. 
and  aftarwards  whea  Qneen  Eliza- 
beth came  from  Groenwich,  'with 
ber  bugea  freehly  formshed  with 
banners  and  stieamers  of  ailk,  "  and 
attended  as,  no  doabt,  Anna  Boleyn 
was  subsequently,"  with  tmmpeta, 
and  shawms,  and  othez  divan  in- 


You  may  nlmoat  no  (hi 


I)  (',,;  lA'nthii  Sirci-U. 

lA  that  liils  1be  Eccse  from  the  Thamcfi 
imw-a-iinys.  Or  when  great  Eh7,a- 
I'uUi  fhunud  her  state  upon  the 
'rimmcR,  and  Raleigh  saw  her  from 
hiH  iiri^on  window,  'and  brake  into 

::c      It  ■^T'.wt  liistvxDiier,  and  swaio  that 


his  enemies  had  brought  her  thither 
to    break  his  gall  vith  Tantalus' 
torment' 
We  wonder  if  the  Tain,  good  old 

Sneen  believed  him,  as  he  snTTivcd 
le  Bight  many  years  ? 
•  The  Davil'a  Own,'  as  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Inns  of  Court  delight  to 
deeignata  themselTee,  were  gay 
water-dogs  in  the  old  time,  and 
presented  a  stmiptnons  masqne  at 
court,  OQ  the  marriage  of  Jamee  the 
Fir§t's  daughter,  Etizabeth  (1613) 
to  the  Palatine,  going  thither  hj 
water.  The  old  river  once  nsed  the 
lawyers  very  rudely,  and  rose  so 
high  at  Westminster,  that  the 
learned  in  the  law  had  to  be  taken 
ont  of  the  Hal)  in  boats.  That  was 
in  ii}5-  Snch  a  visitation  wotdd 
hare  had  small  terror  for  snch  a 
lawyer  aa  the  late  Sir  Lonoetot  Shad- 
well,  who  once  heaid  a  Chanoeiy 


injunction  case  while  swimming  in 
the  Tbames— made  a  wet  order,  and 
dined  ont  of  cootL 

It  mnst  have  been  a  pleasant 
voyage  from  London  Bndge  to 
Whitehall,  when  the  banks  of  the 
beantifnl  'silver  streaming  Thames' 
(as  Spenser  calls  it),  were  Btndded 
with  noble  dwellings  of  some  of 
oar  proudest  and  richest  nobility, 
their  broad  and  tasteful  gardens 
reaching  to  the  river.  Alaal  those 
of  the  Temple  alone  remain  to  os. 
From  the  garden  water-gatee  and 
other  landing-places  (York  Gate  is 
alone  left),  went  toand  fro  throngh- 
ont  the  day  private  barges  and 
3000  public  wherries  bearing freigbta 
of  beantifnl  women  and  gallant 
men,  scarcely  scaring  in  their  conrae 
the  flocks  of  swans  sailing  npon  the 
river.  No  donbt  Shak^era  from 
bis  house  in  Clink  Stieet,  or  bom 
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the  windovg  of  the  Globe  Tbeatre 
saw  tbe  Tluunes  thns  beaatiSed  ; 
lod  80  tbe  Siran  of  Atoh  remem- 
ben  the  Siran  of  Tbunee,  when 
Ydrk  deecnbea  tbe  Btraggle  of  hie 
Ibllowen  at  the  batUe  ol  Wake- 
field: 


^Tmi   Charles   L   was   created, 


Frinoe  of  Wales  he  came  from  Barnes 
Elms  toWbit«hatl  in  great  alate; 
and  when  Henrietta  Uaria  arrived  in 
London  nine  yeus  later,  it  is  le- 
coided  that  the  king  and  qneen  in 
tbe  royal  barge,  with  man;  other 
liorgeB  of  bononr  and  thonsanda  of 
boata,  passed  thioQfth  London  Bridge 
to  Whitehall.  '  The  WhitehaU  to 
vbich  the  dan^hter  of  Henri  Qoatre 
was  conveved,'  eajs  Cherlee  Euight, 
'  bad  another  tale  to  tell  in  eome 


tna^T'^fatee  jom,  and  the  longtra- 
gedrof  the  bted  raceof  Stnart  tilmoBt 
Wh«s  its  catestiophe  when,  in  a 
«dd  wintv  night  ot  i6IS,  the  wife 
1^  JmeB  n.  takes  a  oonunon  boat 
It  WhitdtaU  to  fl7  with  her  child  to 
*  plaee  of  safety.  A  few  weeks 
Itter,  Htd  the  doomed  king  steps 
into  a  barge  sanonnded  with  Datch 
SDstdB,  amidtt  the  trinmph  of  bis 
omiea,  the  pit^  of  the  good  men 
*1m  blamed  ois  obstinacy  and  his 
Qthneea.'  ■  I  saw  him  take  barge,' 
aji  Etdyn— 'a  sad  Bight'  Yes. 
uid  not  tbe  only  sad  aight  seen  on 
ibB  bosom  of  that  bright  river ;  for 
luw  many  a  victim  of  tyranny  and 


slave  of  ambition  has  passed  over  it 
on  his  way  to  dnsky  death ! 

The  old  river  has  also  bad  its 
solemn  shows  of  foneral  pomp,  as 
when  the  remains  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria and  Queen  Elizabeth  were 
brought  by  water  to  Whitehall,  and 
in  onr  day  the  body  of  the  heroto 
Nelson  from  Greenwich  for  inter- 
ment in  St.  Paul's. 

The  watennen  of  London  were,  in 
the  olden  time,  as  musical  as  most 
other  Englishmen,  and  the  old  city 
chronicler,  Fabian,  tells  us  that  John 
Norman,  mayor  of  London  in  1454, 
was  the  first  of  all  mayors  wbo 
brake   tbe  old,  ancient,  and  con- 
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tinned  custom  of  ritliiic:  to  West- 
minster. John  Norman  was  rowed 
thither  by  water,  for  which  tho 
watermen  made  of  him  a  *  roundel  * 
or  song  to  his  great  praise,  the 
which  l>egan — 

•  Uow  the  boat,  Nnrniim,  row  to  tl.y  kiiian.' 

The  feeling  of  the  hor.e^t  water- 
men was  Ixjtter  than  tlieir  poetry, 
which,  by-the-by,  was  at  one  time 
not  very  remarkable  for  its  intelli- 
gibility. The  waterman's  ancient 
chorus  was — 

*  Heave  huw  !  nimlM'low  I' 

whatever  that  may  have  Bignified. 
Wg  have  seen  the  last  of  the  city 
water  pageants,  wo  fear ;  and  we  feel 
with  our  most  valued  friend  Charles 
Knight,  *  that  the  water  show  of  tlie 
Lord  Mayor  s  day  had  a  fine  antique 
grandeur  about  it  that  told  us  that 
London  and  what  belongs  to  London 
were  not  of  yesterday.' 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  so 
little  change  should  have  l)cen  made 
in  the  names  of  the  various  landing- 
places  by  the  river  400  and  more 
years  ago.  Old  Swan  Stairs  was 
called  Old  Swan  Stairs,  and  we  had, 
as  now.  Temple  Stairs,  Queenhithe, 
Essex  Stairs,  York  Stairs,  Broken 
Wharf,  Paul's  Wharf,  and  others.* 
There  was  no  other  bridge  than 
London  Bridge  over  the  Thames 
until  1750,  when  Westminster  Bridge 
was  filched.  Blackfriars  was  opened 
in  1 7  70.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  in  favour 
of  the  unsuccessful  competitor,  and 
was  not  far  wrong  in  attacking  the 
other,  whose  bridge  has  but  lasted  a 
hundred  years,  and  has  passed  away. 
And  beautiful  Waterloo  was  begun 
in  1811  and  finished  in  1817.    The 

*  It  has  been  otherwise  with  streets ;  as 
Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  admirable  '  Hand- 
book of  London,'  gives  a  long  list  ox 
changes.  We  transcribe  a  few  of  the 
strangest  transformations.  Candlewick 
Street  has  been  transmogrified  into  Cannon 
Street;  St.  Olaves,  into  Tooley  Street; 
Sheremoniers  Lane,  into  Sermon  Lane; 
Snore  Hill,  into  Snow  Hill;  Dermond's 
Place,  into  Deadman's  ;  Strype  Court,  into 
Tripe  Court;  Knightenguild  Lane,  into 
Nightingale  ^Lane ;  Hammes  and  Guynes, 
into  Hangman's  Gains;  Blanch  Apleton, 
into  Blind  Chapel  Court.  And  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 


oonservancv  of  tho  Thames  is  vesteil 
in  the  Ijord  Mayors  of  London, 
Ki chard  IL  having  sold  it  to  tho 
City  for  1500  marks,  thereby  con- 
stituting the  Lord  Mayor  admiral 
of  the  Above-bridge  Navy,  fUB  the 
penny  boats  are  called. 

Before  we  land,  let  us  take  a  peep 
at  Queenhithe,  so  named  because  it 
l)elonged  to  Queen  Eleanor,  tho 
mother  of  King  John.  This  royal 
lady  was  particularly  objectionable 
to  tho  citizens  of  London,  and  they 
once  pelted  her  with  mud  and  stones 
as  her  barge  passed  under  London 
Bridge,  calling  out,  'Drown  the 
witch!'  a  reputation  the  lady  de- 
served if  Peele's  chronicle  play  of 
Edward  I.  be  trustworthy,  and 
wherein  it  is  said  that  Queen  Eleanor 
sank  at  Charing  Cross  and  rose  again 
at  Queenhithe.  When  Eleanor  was 
accused  by  Edward  of  her  crimes, 
'  she  wished  the  ground  might  open 
wide,  and  therein  she  might  sink/  if 
she  were  guilty. 

'  With  that  at  Charing  Crosa  she  sunk  into  tli-'' 

ground  alive. 
And  after  rose  with  life  again  in  London  at 
Qucenhlve.' 

So  no  doubt  there  was  an  under- 
grotmd  railway  or  something  like  it 
in  Edward's  time. 

Until  1464  Greenhitho  continued 
to  be  the  favoured  landing-place, 
and  all  fish  sold  elsewhere  was  or- 
dered to  be  seized.  Old  Fish  Street 
and  Old  Fish  Street  Hill  proclaim 
the  site  of  the  ancient  fish-mar- 
kets. Billingsgate,  however,  by  ad- 
vantage of  situation^  and  possibly 
by  power  of  tongue,  in  1669  ulti- 
mately prevailed,  and  obtained  the 
preference.  When  the  use  of  fish 
was  an  obligation  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  jiBxt  of  the  domestio  eco- 
nomy of  the  times,  many  enactments 
were  necessary,  and  so  we  find  the 
sale  of  fish  carefully  regulated. 
Economy  in  its  use  is  fi:equently  in- 
sisted upon.  Tosser,  in  his  'Hus- 
bandry,' advises— '  Spend  bening 
first  and  salt  fish  last,  for  salt  fish 
is  good  when  Lent  is  past'  The 
Fishmongers'  Company  soon  rose 
into  great  weaiUi  and  importance, 
and  was,  as  it  is  now,  we  believe, 
second  to  none. 
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UT  of  all  the  pTobkble  n 
actual  mamagea,  and  breaches  of 
promise  of  marriage  talked  of,  it 
IS  curious  how  aeldom  anj  accurate 
information    respecting   offers  of 
marriage  reaches  tlie  ears  of  so- 
ciety, la  it,  that  in  such  a  delicate 
matter  each  one  is  afraid  to  pnas 
the  story  on  to  hia  neighbour,  lest 
he  should  be  supposed,  however 
innocent,  to  be  personally  impli- 
cated?   Selden  tolls  ns  thatof  all 
the  actions  of  a  man's  life,  his  mar- 
riage least  concerns  other  people, 
yet,  of  all  actions  of  our  life,  it  is 
most  meddled  with  by  other  people ; 
perhaps  mankind  tacitly  covenants 
not  to  meddle  with  the  proposal  by 
way  of  compensation  for  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  canvass  the 
marriage.    Atany  rate  it  is  a  mer- 
ciful cocdeecension  on  their  part, 
Wd  will  accept  it  gratefully,  for  it 
is  u  insalt  to  society  to  sappose  that  it  is  not  well  informed  on  proposals 
u  R  general  rule,  and  could  moke  things  very  uncomfortable  for  lovers, 
if  it  chose.     A  proposal  on  this  view  is  to  the  engagement,  what  the 
honeymoon  is  to  wedded  life,  the  baiting  but  necessary  prelude  which, 
bf  general  consent,  nobody  listens  to,  before  the  full  ootea  of  the  performer 
challenge  attention. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  ftct  that  men  are  not  so 
Ullalive  on  this  as  on  other  subjects  may  not  arise  from  on  uneasy  con- 
ffioosnees  that  in  their  own  case  tbey  rather  made  fools  of  themselves. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  that  they  repent  of  their  choice ;  if  we  did, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  indignant  wife  would  read  a  word  further.  But, 
fipetking  generally,  proposals  come  suddenly.  Most  men  have  arranged 
Mdr  proposal  long  before,  in  their  own  minds,  and  reheareed  it  often,  till 
there  shall  be  no  chance  of  any  blunder  at  the  critical  moment.  It  shall 
le  done,  the;  determine,  at  such  and  such  a  time,  in  this  manner  rather 
ttuu)  in  that,  en  grand  tenue  or  in  a  diooting-coat ;  there  shall  be  no  drop- 
ping on  one'  or  both  knees  as  was  usual  in  the  lost  century,  when  our 
gnodmothers  were  expected  to  faint  as  soon  as  their  languishing  '  swain ' 
(mch  was  tbe  term  then  in  vogne)  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  aa 
R  preliminary.  The  playwrights  have  efFectually  ruined  this  expedient; 
tbenfore  a  more  natural  occasion  must  be  songht,  which  shall  be,whea  the 
ImIj  oomo  in  &om  walking,  say,  or  when  she  is  riding.  Soma  men  evea 
Kltle  with  tbemselTes  whethai  they  shall  take  cme  of  her  haods,  oi 
WL.  a.— no.  Im  h 
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-vvluilier  it  is  bettor  to  seizo  l)oth,  in 
tlio  transports  of  thoir  cleclaratinn, 
and    other    littlo    niceties   of    this 
kind,  whi(*h  those  wJio  have  been  in 
such   a  situation    may    be   left  to 
imagine   for   tliemsclve.s.      Kinety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  linndrod  this 
little  scheme  most  ecrroi^iously  fails. 
Chloris  does  not  p:o  out,  as  we  ex- 
})ect(»d,  or  bashful ness  overpowered 
lier  Strcplion,  and    the   irrevocable 
moment  slipped  by.    On  the  other 
hand,  lanthe  sinps    one    morning 
'with  snch  exquisite  taste,  all    by- 
standers being  out  of  the  way,  that 
her  enraptured  hearer  ijroposes  on 
the  spot.    A   tear,  an  accident,  a 
family  affliction  in  the  same  way 
often  precipitates  the  proposal,  and 
the  luckless  planner  is  afterwards 
HO  disgusted  at  liis  own  simplicity 
in  devising  such  complicated  means 
for  so  easy  an  end,  that  he  is  cer- 
tain not  to  mention  his  experiences 
even  to  his  dearest  friend.    Ungal- 
lant,  too,  though  the  suggestion  be, 
there  may  be  added  to  tliis,  in  his 
thoughts,  a  spice  of   the    feeling 
hinted  at  in  the  proverbs,  '  A  burnt 
cliild  dreads  the  fire,'  '  Quem  Dens 
vult  perdere  prius  demon  tat.'  These 
considerations  will  somewhat  lessen 
our  wonder  that  the  world  knows 
so  little  of  its  proposals.    ^A'e  trust 
that  in  divulging  them  we  are  not 
vexing  any  of  our  sex,  or  rashly 
giving  the  other  one  new  arms  to 
use  against  our  unliappy  selves.    It 
may  ho  taken  as  an  axiom,  there- 
fore, that  just  as  the  experience  of 
all  the  deepest  thinkers,  from  Plato 
onwards,  confirms  the  old  notion  of 
love    being    involuntai*y,    'at  first 
sight,*  as  we   say,  so   a  pi-oposal 
generally  comes  upon  both  parties 
to  it  unexpectedly.     Some   might 
suppose  that  the  nobler  sex  herein 
were  in  evil  case,  that  a  dread  do- 
mestic power  impelled  them  on- 
wards to  their  fate,  independently 
of  their  volition.    And  this  seems 
true  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the 
bachelor  Yiaa  safeguards  at  hand,  if 
he  has   also  enemies.    Thus,   the 
first   step  towards    his   foes,   the 
'  overtures,'  as  they  are  euphemis- 
tically termed,  is  always  in  his  own 
power.    The  initiative  is  his.    He 
need  not  wade  into  the  faiivflowing 
river  unless  he  chooses ;  but  if  he 


does,  let  him  not  complain  if  all  at 
once  he  finds  himself  out  of  his 
depth.  Again,  ho  can  write  Ids  pro- 
positi, if  it  seenLS  good  to  him.  Thi.K 
wives  a  world  of  trouble  to  baf>bl*ul 
or  fainthearted  men,  but  it  has  many 
drawbacks.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
senior  wTangler  who  dropped  in  to  a 
lonely  parsonage,  during  a  walking 
tour,  fell  in  love  with  the  host's 
daughter,  and  wrote  his  proposal  to 
her.  He  wished  her  'good-bye,' 
like  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  when 
her  father  bade  him  farewell  at  the 
little  station  to  which  they  lia<i 
driven,  he  handed  lum  the  note,  and 
requested  him  to  deliver  it  on  his 
return.  The  father  consented,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  For  a  yejir 
the  mathematician  heard  nothing 
from  his  bride  elect.  Then,  judg- 
ing that  this  passed  even  the  ordi- 
nary habit  of  women  to  procrasti- 
nate, he  made  a  point,  on  his  tour 
during  the  vacation,  once  more  to 
call  at  the  parsonage.  He  was  re- 
ceived as  before,  and  not  quite  so 
warmly  by  the  young  lady  as 
he  anticipated.  Her  father,  on 
lieing  asked,  did  not  know  that  the 
noto  was  of  much  importance,  and 
had  forgotten  to  deliver  it.  The 
driving-coat  was  examined.  There 
was  the  letter  still  in  its  pocket. 
Then,  again,  servants  and  post- 
mistresses have  an  ugly  trick  of 
reading  letters.  Secresy,  too,  in 
often  rendered  diflBcult  even  during 
the  necessary  deliberation  of  the 
lady,  if  the  letter  arrives  at  break- 
fast-time in  a  family  circle.  Except 
in  extreme  cases,  proposals  in  writ- 
ing are  not  to  bo  recommended. 
They  savour  of  cowardice.  Better 
far  stand  up  and  meet  your  fate  like 
a  man.  If  we  were  empowered  by 
the  Ck)urt  of  Love  to  ascertain  the 
feelings  of  the  ladies  on  this  point, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  to  a 
woman,  they  would  prefer  the  rough- 
and-ready  wooer  who  dashes  straight 
into  the  proposal  at  once,  flounders 
about  a  Uttlo,  but  iinally  jyasses  the 
rubicon  successfully,  and  on  the 
other  side  awaits  the  decision  of 
lips  that  ever  smilo  on  the  brava 
A  man  who  proposes  by  letter  de- 
serves to  lose  his  suit.  It  is  &r 
better  to  ask  by  word  of  mouth, 

*  Exdpiet  bUuidas  comlta  ilU  precvs.'     '  1 
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Another  golden  role  for   those 
aboat  to  make  a  proposal  is.  Keep 
your  own  coonsel ;  but  if  yon  mni^ 
laye  an  adviser,  neyer  consult  a 
WDman,  unless  your  oracle  sit  on  a 
tripod  &r  remored  from  every  mun- 
dane influence.  The  mortification  of 
arefosal  has  an  additional  sting  lent 
it,  if  it  has  to  be  afterwards  oommu- 
nicaied  to  the  Mentor.    Men  who 
feel  most,  take  their  loss  in  silence. 
The  brow  may  be  smooth  while  the 
heart  is  a  heap  of  ashes,  (Lesbia 
langhs,  but  it  is  so  sometimes) — 
and  the  stricken  affections  love  to 
gaffer  and  writhe  in  unseen  agony, 
88  an  animal  seeks  to  die  in  the 
thickest  covert.    Videus  (to  tell  a 
case  in  point,  which  is  so  business- 
like,  it  could  only  have  happened 
to  a  widower)  called  at  Florinda's 
hoQse,  and   was   shown  into  the 
dtawing-room.   An  aged  aunt  alone 
was  at  home,  and  to  her  he  revealed 
the  object  of  his  coming — ^to  make 
an  offer  of  marriage  to  her  niece. 
SoonFlorinda  entered,  looking  more 
charming  than  usual,  and  Videus 
made  his  proposal.    'I   am  very 
sttiy,'  said  the  lady,  'but  Velox 
lias  been  beforehand,  and  has  just 
adced  me  the  same  question.    Tou 
are  half  an  hour  too  late.'  Knowing 
what  aunts  generally  are,  this  one 
would  have  been  more  than  mortal 
had  she  been  reticent.    Within  a 
week  the  discomfiture   of  Videus 
was  known  through  the  county. 

Some  grave  lovers  are  for  making 
the  proposal,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  parents— parent  we  should 
say,  for  Paterfanulias  is  always  too 
glad  to  pass  these  things  over  to  his 
wife.  Doubtless  it  is  a  pleasing 
ooprse  for  her  self-importance  when 
this  procedure  is  observed  ;  but  in 
a  case  of  such  delicacy,  premising 
that  we  speak  with  <£mdence,  it 
seems  to  us  more  important  first  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  principal. 
And  this  plan  is  more  to  the  taste 
of  the  young  lady  in  question,  for 
then  ^e  hs^  the  pleasant  task  of 
enlightening  her  mother  on  the 
dystery  when  and  how  she  likes,  and 
can  approach  her  with  Agag-like  gait, 
should  such,  unhappily,  be  needed. 
Oar  plan,  we  must  confess,  has  inva- 
riably been  on  this  principle,  and 
We  have  seen  np  reason  to  regret  it 


hitherto.  Win  tho  consent  of  tho 
daughter,  and  she  may  safely  bo 
left  to  secure  that  of  her  parents. 
At  all  events  (pardon  such  domefr* 
tic  Fenianism  I)  marriage  is  feasible 
as  a  dernier  ressort  without  the 
mother's  consent,  but  manifestly 
impossible  if  you  have  not  the 
daughter's.  This  consideration  ap- 
pears to  settle  the  vexed  question  of 
priority  of  proposals. 

As  was  hinted  above,  society  at 
large  is  very  soon  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  fiact  of  the  proposal  having 
been  made,  as  if  the  marriage-broker 
of  Bokhara,  or  his  western  relative, 
the  Bazvalan  of  Brittany,  *  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  negotiation :  but 
for  all  that,  a  reasonable  reticenco 
should  be  observed  by  the  lovers  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made. 
That  is  their  secret    It  is  generally 
the  gentleman's  fault  if  this  be  di- 
vulged ;  which  may  ensue  from  his 
choosing  a  wrong  time  and  place 
for  the  ceremony ;  from  the  natural 
impulsiveness  of  his  kind,  as  dis- 
tingmshed  firom  the  ready  tact  of 
women ;  or  simply  from  the  trifling 
fact  that  he  speaks  too  loud.    Thus 
a  friend  who  was  leaving  the  draw- 
ing-room one  day,  in  great  glee  as 
being  an  engaged  man,  was  met  by 
the  servant  in  the  passage  with  the 
remark,  <  I  suppose,  sir,  you  will  not 
have  to  ring  at  the  bell  any  more 
now.'   It  may  be,  however,  that  she 
was    innocent  of  listening  at  the 
door,  as  men  in  such  a  situation  are 
apt  to  show  their  joy.    Mercator,  a 
portly    Manchester    man,    having 
secured  the  hand  of  Sophia,  rushed 
wildly  into  the  dining-room,  where 
her  two  married  sisters  were  dis- 
creetly sitting,  and  having  seized 
and  embraced  them  both,  ezchiiming, 
'My  dear  sisters!  Sophy  is  miner 
then,  and  then  only,  perceived  that 
he  had  seriously  alarmed  Buttons, 
who  was  putting  coal  on  the  fire. 

Amongst  proposals  are  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact proposal;  as  when  an 
honest  agriculturist  says,  'I 
doesn't  like  beating  about  the 
bush;  Nancy,  will  'ee  be  my  owld 
dunmum?— do  'ee  now!'  Or  as  ac- 
tually happened  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  taught  at  a  girls'  school, 

♦  See  Vambery,  and  Tom  Taylor's  *  Balkds 
of  Brittany,*  p.  165. 
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and  had  had  all  tho  romance  taken 
out  of  him  by  hard  work,   *  You 
stitch  very  nicely;  would  you  liko 
to  dam  my  stockin^^?'      Kciul'-rs 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  lie  was 
accepted,  and,  after  marriage,  wont 
back  quietly  from  church  to  finish 
his   lesson !      Then    there    is    the 
business-like    proposal,    often    too 
familiarly  exemplified  in  royal  alli- 
ances, or  noble  marriages,  where  a 
title    is    balanced    against  wealth. 
We  rememl^er  an  amusing  instance 
of  it  in  a  Cumberland  clergyman, 
who  made  his  proposal,  and  then 
slowly  added,  by  way  of  clenching 
it,  'I  would  have  you  consider  be- 
fore you  say  no,  first,  whether  you 
ever  had  a  proposal  made  to  you 
before;   secondly,    whether    it    is 
hkely  you  will  ever  again  have  one 
made   to   you/    The  lady   appre- 
ciated the  argument,  and  married 
him.     It  is  a  precedent,  however, 
only  to  be  recommended  for  general 
adoption  in  the  case  of  ladies  'of 
a  certain  age/    We  may  exemplify 
the  jocular  proposal  by  the  story  of 
the  man  who,  when  dancing  *  Pop 
goes  the  weasel,*  at  the  time  when 
that  tune  was  so  popular,  asked  his 
partner, '  Will  you  pop  through  life 
with    me?'      Indeed,  a    ball-room 
would  furnish  many  stories  of  pro- 
posals, for  in  no  place  are  they  more 
commonly  made;   contrary  to  the 
received  notion,  that  hollow  lanes 
or  secluded  groves  are  the  places 
best  suited  to  asking  the  all-importr 
ant  question.      Those  who  choose 
such  localities  as  these  to  propose 
in,  are  the  persons  who  fancy  that 
marriage  means  love  in  a  cottage ; 
and    the    honeymoon,  to    sit    hke 
babes  in  the  wood,  or  Mr.  Millais's 
damsels,  hand-in-hand  in  an  apple 
orchard.    A  jocular  proposal  often 
serves  to  feel  the  way  for  a  real  one, 
or  to  cover  the  discomfiture  of  a 
refusal.   Occasionally  it  only  minis- 
ters to  tho  vanity  of  the  proposer, 
as  when  a  man  who  simply  means 
flirting    proposes,   and,   on   being 
tremblingly   accepted,    says,    'Ah, 
you  saucy   puss!    you  would  not 
have  said  yes    if  I  bad  been  in 
earnest/     Such    fellows,  however, 
are    generally    careful    that    their 
victim  has  no  brother.   It  is  as  well 
to  answer  their  oyertures  in  a  similar 


strain,  or  to  give  an  evasive  reply 
— such,  for  instance,  as  has  actually 
been  said,  *  I  can't  make  tea!' 

As  for  the  sentimental  proposal, 
we  must  beg  to  be  excused  entering 
upon  it :  that  is  the  business  of  the 
novel-writer  rather  than  the  essay- 
ist. Take  up  the  next  three-vol. 
novel  you  find  with  some  such  title 
as  *  Hearts  and  Loves,'  or  '  The 
iVIaid  of  Eosemount,'  and  at  least 
two  instances  of  it  will  be  discovered 
in  each  volume.  So  little  is  known, 
as  a  general  rule,  about  proposals, 
and  sensible  people  are  so  diffident 
in  the  matter,  that  they  gladly  fiy 
to  novels  to  see  how  the  thing  is 
done,  just  as  silly  people  have  re- 
course to  a  letter-writer  to  get  ideas 
for  love-letters.  In  a  novel,  as  on 
the  sti^e,  no  proposal  is  taking 
which  is  not  dramatic;  thereby 
showing  how  untrustworthy  novels 
are,  as  a  rule,  in  depicting  the 
events  of  ordinary  life.  In  real  hfe, 
nothing  is  so  uncommon  as  a  ro- 
mantic proposal.  Even  those  who, 
with  the  most  high-flown  notions  of 
courtship,  intend  their  proposal  to 
be  a  marvel  of  romance,  are  gene- 
rally egregiously  disappointed  at  the 
result.  The  most  enterprising  cava- 
lier of  this  kind  we  have  known, 
found  himself  compelled,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  to  turn  carpet- 
knight  and  propose  to  his  ladye-love 
on  the  hearth-rug;  so  close  at  all 
times  is  the  prosaic  to  the  senti- 
mental. A  man  of  this  turn  of 
mind  may  be  well  matched  with  a 
fashionable  young  lady's  idea  of  a 
lover. 

Miss  jRacJcet* — *I  want  some- 
body that  will  sit  by  one  at  an 
opera,  and  dance  with  one  at  a  ball, 
and  call  for  one's  carriage,  and  hand 
one  out,  and — ' 

Sir  Dudley  Dorimanf. — '  Lord, 
child,  how  much  you  expect  of  a 
lover  1  Where  could  you  get  such 
antiquated  ideas  ?  I  trust  you  are 
less  exigeant  upon  the  subject  of 
husbands  V 

Perhaps,  after  a  ball-room,  the 
hunting- field  might  be  termed  tho 
most  usual  place  for  proposals.  In 
both  cases  thero  is  a  whirl  and  an 
abandirn    apt   to    carry   away  the 

♦From     Miss     Berry's     '  Firiiiontbl  e 
Friends.* 
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stecofiBt  ntdTeB  of  baehelon.  A 
man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
'cnuie'  at  no  fences,  finds  his 
DffTfls  in  fitting  order  to  ikoe  even 
a  pn^iosaL  No  time  is  more  dan- 
goDos  for  lovers  than  the  eyening 
nde  home  through  the  qoiet  wood- 
land ways,  after  a  day  when  they 
have  been  witched  with  noble  horse- 
manship. What  more  tempting  to 
a  Die  Yemon  than  to  be  promised  a 
legnlar  stud  and  three  days'  hunting 
&  week!  With  a  fine  appreciation 
of  a  state  of  bliss  being  a  life  of 
hnntiDg,  did  onr  Northern  foro- 
&then  rehite  that  the  daily  occupa- 
tion of  the  blest  in  their  Walhaila 
ms  to  hunt  the  gigantic  wild  boar, 
Sarhimner,  who  was  served  np 
afterwards  for  the  feast,  and  obh- 
gingly  came  to  life  again  next  morn- 
ing for  another  day's  sport 

The  Basques  have  a  sarcastic 
proverb/ The  marriage-day  is  the 
monow  of  good  times  ;*  it  is  the 
day  of  proposal  which  admits  the 
'painter  in  Love's  eye '  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  engaged  man's 
lightflL  They  have  a  ludicrous  side 
(which  luckily  the  neophyte  never 
nes  for  himselQt  as  in  the  room 
which  must  be  given  up  to  the 
jappy  pair  to  do  their  love-making 
is;  the  cares  bestowed  that  the 
wnal  worries  of  a  household  do  not 
diitorb  them;  the  atmosphere  of 
naes  and  zephyrs  which  is  so 
ttsidaously  created  for  their  delec- 
tation. Perhaps  to  the  over-sensi- 
tive  lover,  engaged  life  has  also 
•omething  that  at  its  lx»t  estate  is 
^rring  and  ominous.  Thus,  one  of 
onr  most  amusiug  novelists  speaks 
of  him  as  being  a  victim,  with  an 
tineasy  consciouAness  that  all  the 
pe^ttt  fotiM  showered  so  thickly  upon 
him  daring  this  period  are  but  the 
fillets  and  ribbons  necessary  for  his 
gnoeful  decoration  prelimmary  to 
the  marriago-day — the  day  of  the 
great  sacritice.  The  cynic  or  \1ie 
jester  may  decry  the  pIeaBure»  of  an 
engageoient ;  but  we  should  ill  re- 
pay the  confidence  of  our  readers, 
(lid  we  not  hasten  to  assure  them« 
from  the  plenitude  of  our  expe- 
rieooe,  that  engaged  life  is  a  very 
hliaaful  period.  It  is  the  May  of 
life,  all  flowers  and  sunshine,  far 
nmoved  from  the  winter  of  bachelor- 


dom,  but  with  many  an  intimation 
of  the  long  even  days  of  wedlock's 
summer.  We  will  conclude  with  a 
last  rule  for  those  who  are  amiona 
on  the  subject  of  our  paper.  Doubt- 
less a  stray  sentence  in  it  may  have 
offended  the  finer  tastes  of  tiie  fidr 
sex ;  in  this,  our  last  advice  to  their 
admirers,  there  is  no  fear  but  what 
once  more  we  shall  win  their  smiles ; 
—all  who  are  thinking  of  proposing 
cannot  do  better  than  propose  at 
once  1  Bemember  the  noble  motto 
of  the  gallant  Montrose : — 

'  He  either  fean  bU  fate  too  mncb. 
Or  bia  desertu  are  amall. 
That  itarai  not  pal  it  to  the  tOOflll* 
To  gain  or  loae  it  all  1' 

What  a  mercy  that  the  privilegea 
of  an  incognito  surround  ns !  Were 
it  not  for  these,  we  should  be 
crowned  by  a  grateful  country, 
carried  in  a  triumphal  procession 
by  the  daughters  of  England.  There 
are  so  many  adverse  influences  at 
work  at  present,— clubs,  rifle-oorpsj 
walking  tours,  pipes,  and  meta- 
physics; BO  much  to  divert  the 
sterner  sex  from  their  duty  to  wo- 
men,—that  it  becomes  our  bounden 
task  to  stem  the  torrent.  Now  we 
shall  sleep  with  an  honest  heart. 
Having  opened  the  stores  of  our 
experience,  we  have  effectually  glad- 
dened womankind,  and,  in  the  face 
of  the  obstinate  resistance  the  youth 
of  this  nineteenth  century  make 
against  engagements,  avowed  our 
unhesitating  conviction,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  nothing  demands  so  much 
promptness  as  a  proposal,  and  no 
btate  is  more  happy  than  engaged 
life— except  a  married  one.  After 
this  phihmthropic  declaration,  when 
the  halo  of  an  immortality  far 
brighter  than  that  which  adorns  the 
names  of  Jenner  and  Howard  might 
be  ours,  it  requires  much  self-denial 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  thanks 
the  many  damsels,  soon  to  be  wives, 
would  gladly  accord  us.  When  we 
spoke,  however,  of  a  sacrifice  being 
demanded  from  the  married  man, 
far  be  it  from  us  to  shrink  from  it 
Literature  is  a  hard  stepmother. 
Future  devotees  must  twine  their 
garknds  merely  round  the  initials, 

M.  a  w. 
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VT  Ecci:xE  Pellktan,  Protestant 
Ifl.  philosopher  or  pliilosophical 
Protastant,  ana  deputy  for  Paris,  has 
comraencod  a  trilogy,  '  I^a  Famille,' 
— The  Family — to  be  conii)osed  of 
three  treatises,  The  jMotlK^r,  Tlio 
Father,  and  The  Child.  In  the  first 
of  these,  *La  Mere'  (the  only  ono 
published  at  the  date  of  this  writ- 
ing), he  ti*aces  with  a  bold  and  rapid 
pen — occasionally  somewhat  a  la 
Michelet — the  social  position  which 
Woman  has  occupied  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  the  present  day,  ac- 
companied by  his  own  ideas  of  what 
woman  is  capable  and  what  is  her 
duo.  In  spito  of  the  tendency  which 
besets  his  eloquence  to  run  up  to 
BCied  as  declamation,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  his  l)ook  without  being  per- 
suaded oft43n  of  his  good  sense, 
always  of  his  good  heart.  His 
object  is  to  put  woman  in  her  proper 

Slace,  by  elevating  and  cultivating 
er  best  faculties.  He  wishes  to  see 
her  an  intelligent  queen,  instead  of 
a  subservient  companion  or  a  sen- 
sual slave.  Ho  does  not,  however 
(although  a  radical  reformer),  ad- 
vocate what  is  called  '  The  Emanci- 
pation of  Woman  *  by  certain  revo- 
lutionary dames.  He  does  not  join 
the  modem  female  insurrection, 
which  would  confound  the  petticoat 
with  the  pantaloon,  sharing  between 
them  the  right  to  legislate,  to  ad- 
minister justice,  to  go  a-soldiering, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  else  be- 
sides. On  the  contrary,  he  pleads 
for  discipline  in  the  household,  and 
that  in  the  interest  of  woman  her- 
self. 

There  has  lately,  he  says,  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  respecting  the 
equality  of  the  man  and  the  woman, 
and  even  of  the  woman's  superiority 
over  the  man.  We  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  Tonssemel's  master- 
piece, the  '  Passional  Physiology  of 
Birds;  or,  the  Theory  of  the  Ger- 
falcon,' in  which  he  tries  hard  to 
establish  the  female's  pre-eminence 
over  the  male,  in  every  species  of 
species,  humanity  included,  not- 
withstanding its  default  of  plumage. 
But  the  equality  of  men  and 
women  is  a  question  which  it  is 


absurd  to  discuss,  because  it  Ls  in- 
soluble. If  the  Creator  had  matlo 
of  man  and  woman  one  single  and 
identical  being,  according  to  Plato's 
dream,  there  would  exist  between 
them  a  jierfect  equality,  and  the 
world  would  Ix)  wearied  out  of  its 
life.  But  the  Creator  made  man  and 
woman  two,  and  not  ono;  two  in 
body  and  two  in  mind ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  He  ordained  them  to  livi* 
together.  It  is  precisely  the  diver- 
sities of  men  and  women  which  con- 
stitute the  attraction  they  have  for 
each  other  and  tlie  pleasure  they 
experience  in  each  other's  society. 
Change  the  woman  into  a  man,  and 
you  murder  love;  there  remains 
nothing  but  friendship,  and  you 
have  destroyed  the  romance  of  life. 

The  question,  therefore,  consists 
in  seeking  Woman's  special  voca- 
tion in  the  collaboration  of  the 
common  household,  and  in  elevatiii;; 
her  in  the  direction  of  her  destiny. 
And  by  Woman  is  meant  not  the 
hardworking  serf  whose  intellect  is 
merely  in  the  way  of  formation,  but 
Woman  in  her  complete  develop- 
ment and  in  full  jwssession  of  all 
her  faculties.  Now,  to  put  the  man 
and  the  woman  each  in  their  places, 
it  suffices  to  perform  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  their  mental  powers. 
With  man,  the  judicial  faculties 
predominate ;  with  woman,  the  sen- 
sitive. Man  reasons,  woman  feels ; 
he  generalises,  she  analyses ;  he  dis- 
covers, she  observes. 

Providence  has  created  man  and 
woman  at  the  same  time  like  and 
xmlike;  like,  for  the  maintenance, 
through  the  agency  of  both,  of  the 
imity  and  consequently  the  equality 
of  the  hiunan  race ;  and  unlike,  for 
the  accomplishment,  by  their  dif- 
ferences of  organization,  of  the  dif- 
ferent tasks  required  by  the  com- 
plications of  society. 

It  is  thus  that,  amongst  the  male 
sex  itself.  Providence  has  weighed 
out  the  different  portions  of  imagi- 
nation and  intelligence  with  a  dif- 
ferent balance;  that  she  has  in- 
scribed on  the  forehead  of  one  the 
stamp  of  'artist,'  and  on  that  of 
another  the  title  of  '  savant'    But, 
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poet  or  enginecr,  each  marches  side 

by  side  with  the  other ;  for  each, 

vitboat  distiiiction,  renders  serrice 
to  society.  In  &ct>  what  general 
measare  could  be  invoked  to  set  art 
over  science,  or  science  above  ma- 
nn&ctnring  industry  ? 

What  is  true  between  men  and 
men,  is  also  true  between  men  and 
women.  One  assuredly  differs  from 
the  other  in  the  intellectual  chemis- 
tzy  of  the  soul,  as  much  as  in  the 
geometrical  curves  of  the  body ;  but 
this  diversity  of  nature  implies,  for 
either  of  the  parties  concerned, 
nothing  more  than  a  diversity  of 
iimctions.  It  is  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour.  Let  Man, 
who  has  the  tougher  sinews,  expose 
himself  to  wind  and  sunshine.  Let 
Woman,  whose  frame  is  less  robust, 
keep  house  and  poeticise  it  by  her 
prince.  Thus,  with  unity  of  des- 
tiny and  diversity  of  duties,  we  have 
man  and  woman  in  their  mysterious 
harmony. 

Such  is  the  formula  which  every- 
body accepts  in  principle,  as  if  it 
were  a  commonplace  axiom.  The 
only  discussion  is  touching  its  ap- 
plication. Is  it  necessary  to  define 
Woman's  vocation  on  earth?  It 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  the 
yomig  girl's  vocation  is,  to  please ; 
the  wife's,  to  love ;  the  mother's,  to 
rear  and  educate  her  child.  The 
thing  is  soon  said;  there  is  not  an 
iota  to  alter.  But,  if  you  please, 
what  instruction  is  given  to  Woman, 
in  order  that  she  may  obey  the  com- 
mands of  her  destiny  at  each  several 
stage  of  her  existence  ? 

The  only  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme conscientiously  executed, 
is  the  first  The  young  girl  is 
taught  to  please;  although  nature 
has  almost  made  the  task  super- 
fluous. In  &ct,  she  has  endowed 
the  youthful  maiden,  in  her  voice, 
her  step,  her  smile — ^in  a  word,  in 
the  rhythm  of  her  entire  person — 
with  a  ferocity  of  beauty  which  is 
more  terrible  than  the  tooth  or  the 
claw  of  the  panther  to  seize  on  man 
and  ]aj  him  prostrate  with  a  look. 

The  girl,  then,  is  taught,  with 
special  care,  what  are  called  orna- 
mental accomplishments.  The  ex- 
pression suffices  to  betray  the 
thought    She  learns  to  play  the 


piano,  to  sing  a  ballad,  to  sketch  in 
water-colours,  to  dance  with  grace, 
to  curtsey  with  intelligence,  to  be- 
stow a  half-smile  —  for  married 
women  only  have  the  right  to  give  a 
whole  smile— to  hold  her  right 
shoulder  on  a  level  with  her  left, 
and  to  wear  her  beauty  with  coquet- 
tish reserva  As  to  the  rest  of  her 
education,  it  is  a  supplemental  ad- 
dition made  by  her  instructors 
simply  for  the  si^e  of  quieting  their 
conscience.  They  do  not  object  to 
teach  her  a  little  grammar,  a  little 
history,  a  little  arithmetic,  a  littlo 
foreign  language,  for  lorm's  sake, 
as  a  matter  of  routine ;  so  that,  on 
leaving  her  boarding-school  or  her 
convent,  she  may  be  able  to  spell 
almost  correctly,  and  to  repeat  by 
heart  the  table  of  Pythagoras. 

In  this  way,  a  girl  is  brought  up 
for  the  preface  to  marriage  rather 
than  for  marriage  itself;  she  is 
armed  for  a  privateering  cruise; 
she  is  furnished  with  letters  of 
marque  to  capture  a  husband ;  but 
the  capture  once  completed,  the 
marriage-contract  once  signed,  tho 
marriage  once  concluded,  and  the 
bridal  veil  once  locked  in  the  closet, 
the  young  wife  may  as  well  bury, 
in  the  very  same  drawer,  her  whole 
small  stock  of  accomplishments; 
she  may  as  well  disarm.  For  if,  un- 
fortunately, she  should  be  tempted 
to  resume  her  arts  of  pleasing, 
where  and  on  whom  is  she  to  ex- 
ercise them  ?  Alas !  of  all  her  small 
ephemeral  science,  henceforward 
useless  or  dangerous,  all  that  re- 
mains for  her  is  to  draw  occasionally 
a  wailing  note  from  her  piano,  to 
accompany  the  weariness  of  her  re- 
veries. 

We  ought  therefore  to  reform,  or 
rather  to  complete  a  girl's  instruc- 
tion, educating  her  not  for  a  single 
moment— the  short  interval  before 
her  marriage — but  for  all  the  rest  of 
her  existence.  A  wife  ought  to  be 
considered  as  something  different  to 
a  man's  walking  doll,  dressed  in  the 
latest  fashion  and  buried  under  a 
stack  of  silk  or  satin.  She  ought 
to  be  treated  as  a  woman  endowed 
with  a  soul,  which  soul  has  to  be 
raised  to  its  real  dignity. 

The  mention  of  Woman's  soul 
will  provoke  the  smile  of  idiotic 
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exqnisites  who  lounge  about  the 
Bois  do  Boulogne,  and  who  regard 
the  word  '  soul/  of  what  kind  soever, 
as  an  insult  pointedly  a(Mresi=ed  to 
themselves.  But  if  France  has 
fallen  into  a  loose  way  of  living,  if 
character  is  lowered  more  and  more, 
if  egotism  encroaches  on  the  j) resent 
while  scepticism  destroys  the  future 
in  the  bud,  it  cannot  l>e  denied — 
M.  Pelletan  holds — that  it  is  partly 
owing  to  Woman's  futile  education, 
to  her  frivolous  mind,  to  her  greed 
after  finery,  to  her  profound  indif- 
ference to  any  kind  of  heroism, 
whether  of  action  or  of  thought. 
One  half  of  humanity  cannot  f^ink 
without  the  other  half's  sinking 
also ;  such  as  women  are,  such  will 
the  men  bo.  It  is  the  law  of 
equilibrium. 

Ninon  de  TEnclos  one  day  said, 
'Women  should  never  accept  any 
but  clever  men  as  their  lovers ;  for 
the  longest  portion  of  the  comedy  of 
the  human  heart  is  the  interval  be- 
tween the  acts;  and  we  must  be 
able  to  prevent  its  becoming  mono- 
tonous.' What  Ninon  de  I'Enclos, 
in  her  cavalier  style,  said  of  love,  is 
still  more  applicable  to  marriage. 

Suppose  a  young  graduate,  just 
come  from  the  university,  who  has 
gone  through  the  intellectual  initia- 
ton,  at  the  same  time  literary  and 
scientific,  which  is  indispensable  to 
a  good  education.  Thought  and 
study  will  henceforth  become  his 
principal  occupation  and  his  high- 
est dignity;  since  it  is  knowledge 
which  tix«'8  a  man's  place  in  society, 
and  which  introduces  him  to  the 
only  possible  aristocracy — the  aris- 
tocracy of  intelligence.  This  man 
will  one  day  marry ;  and,  if  the  girl 
he  marries  has  passed  by  the  tree 
of  knowledge  without  gathering  a 
single  fruit,  if  she  has  learnt  no- 
thing, if  her  only  acquirement  is  to 
dance  a  cotillon,  what  will  be  the 
result  of  such  disproportionate  edu- 
cation ?  The  result  will  be  that,  in 
the  long  tete-a-tete  of  married  Ufe, 
the  husband  will  not  have  a  word 
to  say  to  his  wife,  and  the  wife  will 
not  have  a  word  to  reply  to  him. 

It  is  not  the  person,  still  less  is  it 
the  marriage-portion,  which  consti- 
tutes the  union ;  but  it  is  the  soul, 
and  Btill  more  than  that,  the  soul 


alone,  which  is  the  object  and  the 
vehicle  of  permanent  love.  The  fire 
on  the  hymeneal  altar  can  be  kept 
alive  only  by  a  perpetual  inter- 
change of  thought  and  sympathy. 
The  more  the  husband's  soul  radi- 
ates into  the  soul  of  the  wife,  and 
the  more  the  soul  of  the  wife  is 
capable  of  returning  the  radiation, 
the  more  will  their  thoughts  flow  in 
unison,  the  more  complete  will  be 
their  mutual  love,  and  the  stronger 
their  pledge  of  mutual  happiness. 

But  w^hen  the  husband  can  only 
offer  the  confidence  of  the  heart,  re- 
taining within  his  own  breast  the 
confidence  of  the  intellect ;  when  he 
is  obliged  to  stifle  what  he  feels  to 
be  the  better  part  of  himself,  and 
what  causes  him  to  be  honoured  in 
the  world,  he  then  lives  at  his  own 
fireside  in  a  state  of  separation,  if 
not  of  person  at  least  of  mind,  and 
matrimony  has  nothing  better  to 
offer  him  than  bed  and  board  in 
common. 

To  increase,  therefore,  the  inti- 
macy of  married  life,  it  is  requisite 
to  bestow  on  the  girl  an  education 
which  shall  draw  her  nearer  to  her 
husband,  and  put  her  in  intellectual 
communion  with  him.  Upon  the 
programme  of  her  studies  might  be 
inscribed  not  only  grammar,  music, 
and  arithmetic,  but  also  history; 
because  history  is  a  supplemental 
wisdom  which  supplies  each  of  us 
with  four  thousand  years  of  expe- 
rience; moreover,  natural  history, 
in  order  that  a  woman  may  be  at 
home  with  nature,  and  that  her 
thoughts  may  be  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vastness  of  creation ; 
after  that,  hygiene,  the  mother's 
first  science,  for  she  has  to  watch 
incessantly  over  the  health  of  her 
child  ;  finally,  philosophy 

Ah,  }es!  There  is  no  denying 
that  philosophy,  in  a  woman,  is 
sure  to  make  her  a  laughing-s^tock ; 
and  yet,  look  at  the  contradiction. 
It  is  expected  that  Woman  should 
have  a  religion ;  if  she  had  not,  the 
boldest  dragoon  would  not  dare  to 
ask  her  hand.  Nevertheless,  what 
are  the  subjects  on  which  religion 
gives  us  information?  They  are 
the  godhead,  the  world,  the  soul, 
immortality ;  all  metaphysical  sub- 
jects, nay,  belonging  to  the  aub- 
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Imurt  ]nel^>h7Bio8.  Womaii  is 
obliged  to  siad  j  and  know  all  that» 
under  pain  of  anathema ;  but  if,  by 
chuioe,  Bhe  cast  a  stealthy  glance 
into  the  d(Hnain  of  philosophy,  she 
is  politely  told  to  mind  her  pots  and 
pans,  and  perhaps  even  accused  of 
intellectual  oyeivindalgenoe. 

Bnt  what  is  it  that  philosophy 
treats  of?  Exactly  the  very  same 
things  as  religion ;  of  the  Deity,  the 
world,  the  mental  fieusulties,  a  future 
life.  If  Woman  is  capable  of  com- 
prehending those  questions  when 
religion  resolves  them,  why  should 
she  cease  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
them  when  it  is  philosophy  which 
takes  them  in  hand?  Is  she 
capable,  or  is  she  incapable?  You 
must  take  yonr  choice  between  the 
twa  If  you  decide  on  her  incapa- 
city for  philosophy,  you  must  put 
her  under  the  same  ban  with  re- 
spect to  religion. 

But,  we  are  told,  if  philosophy 
fulfil  the  same  task  with  religion, 
religion  alone  is  quite  suflicient; 
what  is  the  use  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  superfluous  science?  The  yery 
same  use,  ought  to  be  the  reply,  of 
leading  that  science  open  to  men. 
If  religion  teach  man  to  believe, 
philosophy  teaches  him  to  think. 
Woman  also  requires  to  be  able  to 
think;  for  at  every  moment  of  her 
lifo  she  has  to  make  the  choice  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  consequently 
between  truth  and  falsehood. 

But  that  sort  of  woman,  people 
remark,  is  a  blue-stocking;  and 
then  they  laugh.  Well,  a  blue- 
stocking, if  you  will.  Really,  the 
world's  logic  is  admirable!  Itre- 
qniies  a  woman  to  educate  her 
child,  and  it  will  not  allow  her  to 
educate  herself.  She  must  teach, 
therefore,  what  she  does  not  know. 
In  that  case,  what  will  she  teach  ? 

And  what,  then,  is  a  mother,  ex- 
cept her  child's  nurse  in  perpetuity? 
Is  the  mere  bringing  him  into  the 
world,  and  suckling  him  for  a 
twelvemonth,  all  she  has  to  do? 
No,  no;  she  has  to  feed  him  with 
the  milk  of  the  soul,  to  form  his 
nund,  to  open  his  intellect,  to  tell 
him  the  first  word  of  everything,  to 
inspire  him  with  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. Such  is  the  task,  the  glory, 
of  Woman;  and  for  this  blessed 


mission  she  xeqnires,  we  may  m]>- 
pose,  as  complete  an  education  as  if 
she  had  to  manage  a  factory  or 
command  a  squadron. 

But  the  bad  opinion  Man  enter- 
tains of  Woman  is  too  old  to  trace 
to  its  origm.  Woman,  under  tiie 
name  of  Pandora,  the  root  of  all 
evil,  opened  the  box  out  of  which 
escaped  fever,  discord,  fonune,  and 
other  scourges  of  the  earth.  Brahma, 
said  the  law  of  Manou,  implanted  in 
Woman  the  passion  for  finery,  glut- 
tony, falsehood,  sloth,  dec.  There  is 
not  a  vice,  great  or  small,  which 
failed  to  come  to  the  rendezvous.  A 
woman,  adds  the  text,  is  capable  of 
luring  a  sage  away  from  the  right 
path;  no  virtue  can  resist  her 
power.  She  has  the  mouth  of  the 
lotus,  but  the  heart  of  sharpened 
steel ;  she  loves  no  one,  except  her- 
self; and  for  a  mere  caprice,  will 
kill,  or  get  killed,  husband,  son, 
brother,  and  brother-in-law. 

When  the  Creator  made  women, 
says  the  poet  Simonides,  he  gave 
them  at  the  outBet  a  body  only; 
but  when  he  afterwards  bestowed  a 
soul  upon  them,  he  made  the  soul 
of  the  first  woman  with  a  portion  of 
sow,  the  soul  of  the  second  with  a 
mixture  of  fox,  the  soul  of  the  third 
with  a  particle  of  dog,  the  soul  of 
the  fourth  with  a  clod  of  earth,  that 
of  the  fifth  with  the  froth  of  the 
sea,  that  of  the  sixth  with  an  ass's 
ear,  that  of  the  seventh  with  the 
tail  of  a  cat,  that  of  the  eighth  with 
the  mane  of  a  mare,  that  of  the 
ninth  with  a  monkey's  grin,  and 
lastly,  the  soul  of  the  tenth  with  the 
honey  of  the  bee.  There  is,  there- 
fore, only  one  woman  in  ten  who 
finds  favour  in  Simonides'  eyes. 

Arabia  even  has  thought  proper 
to  join  in  tho  concert.  A  prophet 
one  day  fell  in  with  Satan,  driving 
before  him  three  heavily-laden 
asses. 

'  You  have  turned  merchant, 
then  ?'  he  said  to  the  fiend. 

'  Yes,  my  lord ;  and  I  cannot 
supply  all  my  customers.' 

'  What  is  your  trade  ?' 

'A  capital  trade,  my  lord.  You  see 
the  first  donkey.  He  is  laden  with 
injustices.' 

'  And  to  whom  do  you  sell  those 
wares?' 
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*To  feultaus.  As  to  the  second, 
he  has  as  much  envy  on  his  back 
as  he  can  carry/ 

'Who  buys  that?' 

*  Learned  men.  The  tliird  has  a 
heavy  load  of  cheating/ 

'  And  where  does  that  go  to  ?* 

'  The  merchants  buy  it  up.  Fi- 
nally, the  fourth,  the  strongest  of 
all,  carries  a  complete  assortment  of 
seductions,  rages,  perfidies,  deceits, 
and  wickednesses.* 

'And  where  can  you  get  rid  of 
such  a  cargo?' 

'  Amongst  the  women,'  the  demon 
promptly  replied. 

And  thus  it  has  ever  been.  The 
oppressor  calumniates  his  victim,  to 
justify  his  oppression  and  to  redeem 
his  injustice  by  insult.  China,  with 
all  its  ancient  civilization,  treats 
women  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
Thus :  The  husband  is  the  heaven 
of  the  wife. — If  a  woman  have  a 
husband  after  her  heart,  it  is  for 
her  life ;  if  not  after  her  heart,  it  is 
for  life  also. — ^A  man  must  be  a 
great  fool  to  be  afraid  of  his  wife ; 
but  a  wife  must  be  a  thousand 
times  more  foolish,  not  to  be  afraid 
of  her  husband. — A  woman  never 
praises  without  slandering. — You 
may  hear  what  your  wife  says,  but 
not  believe  it. — The  happiest  mother 
of  daughters,  is  she  who  has  only 
boys :  with  plenty  more  of  similar 
refined  and  genei'ous  sentiments. 

When  the  Code  Napol^n  was 
fabricated,  Napoleon  himself,  with 
his  eagle  glance,  discovered  that 
women  had  no  moustaches.  Women, 
consequently,  are  incompetent  to 
command  a  regiment  of  cavalry; 
and,  for  still  stronger  reasons,  to 
take  a  share  in  the  regulation  of  the 
household.  While  they  were  dis- 
cussing, at  the  Ck)uncil  of  State,  the 
difficult  question  of  the  mutual 
rights  and  duties  of  married  people, 
Napoleon  thought  proper  to  inter- 
fere ;  and  he  laid  down  the  slightly 
Asiatic  theory  that  the  husband 
only  had  rights,  while  the  woman 
had  nothing  but  duties. 

'  A  husband/  he  said, '  ought  to 
have  an  absolute  control  over  his 
wife's  actions.  He  has  the  right  to 
say  to  her,  "  Madame,  you  shall  not 
leave  the  house ;  madiame,  you  shall 
not  go  to  the  play ;  madame,  you 


shall  not  visit  nor  i*cceive  such  and 
such  persons."'  That  is  to  say, 
*  Madame,  you  belong  to  me,  body 
and  soul !' 

Napoleon,  in  fact,  transferred  the 
discipline  of  the  guard-room  to  tlie 
family  home.  At  a  later  period,  at 
St.  Helena,  after  he  had  time  for 
reflection,  he  seemed  to  regret  i)oly- 
gamy.  With  the  views  of  a  con- 
queror accustomed  to  consume  a 
considerable  quantity  of  human 
wares  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  conceal  his  notion 
that  the  perfection  of  marriage  con- 
sisted in  producing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  the  raw  material  of 
war. 

You  have  not,  however,  done  all, 
when  you  have  inscribed  in  a  code 
man's  right  divine  to  domineer  over 
woman :  you  have  to  carry  out  tlie 
code  in  practice.  But  the  applica- 
tion sometimes  gives  the  lie  to  the 
principle.  There  is  many  a  gifted, 
not  to  say  portioned  woman,  who 
thinks  to  herself,  'Since,  in  every 
household  there  must  be  one  who 
commands  and  another  who  obeys, 
let  us  see  which  it  is  to  be/ 

So  she  speaks  out  boldly,  and 
says, '  I  will  r  She  says  it  in  right 
of  her  portion ;  she  says  it  in  right 
of  her  family,  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  behind  her  portion ;  or  it  may 
be,  in  right  of  her  beauty  and  the 
terror  that  beauty  exercises.  This 
imperious  dame  avenges  on  her 
husband's  person  the  wrongs  of 
every  other  married  woman.  She 
makes  him  her  clerk,  her  fetcher 
and  carrier.  She  sends  him  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  to  her  milliner,  her 
dressmaker;  and  if  she  dared  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  authority 
to  its  extreme,  she  would  make  him 
try  on  her  skirt  or  her  top.  She 
insists  on  his  accompanying  her  to 
mass,  and  on  his  carrying  her  clasped 
missal  under  his  arm ;  but,  above 
all,  no  complaint  or  observation; 
she  does  not  choose  to  bo  answered ; 
otherwise,  she  pouts,  she  weeps,  she 
has  an  attack,  and  after  the  attack 
an  illness. 

When  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  she  is  inspired 
with  a  wish  to  visit  some  firiend  of 
her  childhood,  the  husband,  in  order 
to  be  receiyed  back  into  &your,  is 
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obliged  to  take  their  ofiGspring  out 
hr  a  walk,  cariying  in  melancholy 
style  the  hoop  and  the  skipping- 
rope  slnng  on  his  ann.  What  ob- 
jectiim  can  he  possibly  make?  Isn't 
a  Mher  the  best  of  nursemiuds  ? 

In  the  evening,  at  least,  he  hopes 
to  eojoy  in  peace  the  reward  he  has 
eam^  in  the  delights  of  intimacy. 
After  dinner,  at  ease  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  before  the  crackling  chimney- 
fire,  balf-asleep  in  his  arm-chair,  he 
digests  his  meal  in  ecstatic  comfort. 
It  is  raining  or  snowing  out  of 
doors.  The  angry  phantom  of  De- 
cember is  making  the  weathercocks 
spin.  But  Madame  has  a  new  dress 
to  show  ofif ;  and  that  very  day  is 
precisely  the  GoTemor  of  the  Bank's 
reception.  Without  a  minute's  de- 
lay, the  husband  has  to  quit  ilie 
careless  posture  and  the  conjugal 
slipper,  to  proceed  to  the  lugu- 
brious operations  of  shaving,  put- 
ting on  the  white  cravat  and  the 
yamished  boot,  and  going  and  fetch- 
ing a  voiture  de  plttce,  under  the 
buckler  of  an  umbrella.  When  he 
has  found  it — and  it  is  often  un- 
findable~and  when  he  has  brought 
it  to  the  house-door  in  triumph,  he 
stows  into  the  box  on  wheels  the 
sixty  metres  of  gauze  indispen- 
sable to  the  circumference  of  a 
crinoline,  and  he  tries  to  find  some- 
where a  comer  big  enough  to  admit 
bis  microscopic  self. 

He  rolls  along  through  the  sombre 
inist,  still  more  sombre  himself,  be- 
SKle  his  mute  wife,  wiping  from 
time  to  time  the  bedunmed  glass  of 
the  window,  to  discover  how  far 
they  have  got  on  their  way.  As 
soon  as  he  sees  land  appear,  namely, 
a  la9ade  lighted  by  gas,  he  gives  the 
signal  to  sitop.  He  then  gloriously 
enters  a  brilliantly-illuminated  sa- 
loon, (hanging  on  the  arm  of  his 
wife,  who  nu^es,  as  she  walks,  the 
noise  of  the  rising  tide.  There  ho 
remains  standing,  hat  in  hand,  hold- 
ing his  head  up,  as  if  at  a  review. 
From  hour  to  hour  he  exchanges 
a  word  with  some  dignitary  of  Uie 
Bourse  touching  the  Three  per 
Gents  or  the  Grand  Central.  Atone 
in  the  morning,  his  wife  conde- 
scends to  relieve  him  from  standing 
sentinel,  and  to  lead  him  back  to  the 
femily  fold.    Tor  the  honour  of  the 


beard,  however,  be  it  stated  that 
the  husband  thus  held  in  leading- 
strings  sometimes  breaks  loose  by 
playing  his  wife  a  coup  de  tete,  or 
headstrong  trick,  and  even  occa- 
sionally a  coup  cCelat,  Notwith- 
standing whidi  untoward  events, 
matrimony  is  none  the  less  recom- 
mendable. 

The  bachelor  is  wanting  in  one 
virtue,  or  at  least  in  one  occasion  of 
virtue.  He  returns  home  in  the 
evening,  and  finds  at  his  fireside 
neither  a  wife  to  teach  him  kind- 
ness, nor  a  feur  little  head,  just  fresh 
from  heaven,  to  teach  him  candour. 
He  has  nobody  about  him  to  love 
or  assist.  He  knows  not  the  .joy  of 
devotedness ;  he  cannot  even  serve 
his  apprenticeship  to  it  He  lives 
alone,  always  alone,  himself  his  only 
object.  He  scarcely  fills  on  earth 
the  place  of  his  shoe-soles,  and  he 
thinks  he  lives!  Life  knows  him 
not ;  let  him  gang  his  gate. 

Man,  unprovided  with  a  family, 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a  man;  to 
give  him  the  finishing  touch,  ho 
must  acquire  the  graces  and  the 
tenderness  which  are  only  to  be 
acquired  from  the  hearts  of  a  mother, 
a  sister,  a  wife,  a  daughter.  A  man 
with  a  family,  says  Bacon,  has  given 
a  pledge  against  himself  to  fortune. 
Yes,  doubtless,  in  despotic  times,  he 
offers  a  greater  hold  to  tyranny, 
which  can  strike  him  as  many  blows 
as  he  has  children.  The  bachelor, 
on  the  contrary,  is  not  attached  to 
the  soil  by  a  single  root.  When 
Sejanus  has  noted  him  on  his 
tablets,  he  can  strike  his  tent  and 
cross  ^e  frontier.  He  is  no  more 
retained  by  fear  than  by  favour ;  he 
has  no  son  to  settle  in  life. 

Bacon,  nevertheless,  has  made  a 
mistake.  He  ought  rather  to  have 
said,  A  man  with  a  family  has  taken 
a  hostage  against  destiny.  What 
does  it  matter  to  him  if  despotism 
deprive  the  citizen  of  a  citizen's 
rights,  and  if  Ca)sar,  like  the  lion, 
reign  in  a  desert?  He  may  drive 
the  people  from  pubhc  places,  but 
he  cannot  drive  the  parent  from  his 
home.  It  is  still  possible,  by  one's 
own  fireside,  to  testify  to  one's  self 
and  find  happiness  there ;  as  far,  at 
least,  as  one  has  the  right  to  be 
happy,  while  liberty  wears  widow's 
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weeds,  in  what  was  once  a  conntry, 
but  is  now  only  a  prison.  And  every 
time  the  family-man  puts  a  crown 
aside  to  save  his  family  from  want, 
he  at  the  same  time  helps  to  raise 
his  native  land  alx)ve  servitude. 
Iude|)on(lence  of  position  is  a  gua- 
rantee for  independence  of  character. 
Despotism  must  have  a  mendicant 
peo])le.  When  the  people  no  longer 
hold  out  its  hand,  the  despot  ceases 
to  reign. 

The  motlicr  also  labours  in  her 
turn  ;  maternity  is  a  cease kss  work. 
By  education,  she  has  to  develop 
the  man  who  is  hidden  in  the  infant ; 
and,  to  educate  liim,  she  exhausts 
the  whole  diplomacy  of  tenderness. 
She  was  the  first  to  suspect  the 
theory  of  attractive  labour.  She 
has  the  art  of  employing  her  idle 
child,  with  the  air  of  amusing  Mm 
all  the  while.  She  teaches  him  to 
do  good  by  doing  it  herself,  and  to 
love  by  setting  him  the  example.  If 
the  pupil,  by-and-by,  become  a  light 
in  his  generation,  bis  mother  has  a 
right  to  half  the  merit.  Nor  is  her 
devotedness  a  capital  sunk  without 
interest.  Her  virtuous  conduct  re- 
turns to  her  and  envelopes  her  with 
fresh  beauty.  Mother  and  affec- 
tionate wife  at  once,  she  bears,  like 
the  orange-tree,  flowers  and  fruit 
together.  On  approaching  her,  you 
feel  a  change  working  within  you, 
and  a  desire  to  become  better  and 
holier. 

Only  let  gymnastics  form  part  of 
a  girl's  education,  and  humanity 
will  have  acquired  a  renovated 
vigour ;  Woman  will  have  recovered 
the  equilibrium  between  her  mus- 
cular and  her  nervous  systems.  In- 
stead of  an  involuntary  sibyl  in- 
cessantly fajsteued  to  her  tripod,  who 
wills  and  acts  solely  by  electrical 
discharges,  you  will  have  a  soul  ex- 
ercising a  voluntary  choice  of  action/ 
and  compelling  its  body  to  conform 
to  its  own  will.  Woman  surely  has 
the  right  to  enjoy  good  health,  be- 
cause she  is  obliged  to  be  healthy 
for  two— namely,  for  her  own  sake 
and  for  her  child's. 

Bo  you  want  to  know  the  secret 
of  Asia's  decline?  You  will  doubt- 
less find  it  in  the  double  stifling 
which  results  from  climate  and  des- 
potiflm;   but  you  will  still  more 


surely  discover  it  in  the  compnlsoiy 
repose  of  the  harem,  which  condemns 
Woman  to  mould  and  stagnate  in 
an  aromatic  dungeon  reeking  with 
the  vapours  of  narguile.  It  is 
therefore  Man's  own  interest  to  draw 
forth  Woman  from  a  hstless  life  of 
indoor  pleasure — the  dinner,  the 
ball,  the  concert,  the  evening  party 
— to  force  her,  from  time  to  time, 
into  the  open  air;  to  train  her  to 
walk,  to  swim,  and  to  ride. 

But  she  has  not  only  to  educate 
her  bodily  powers,  she  has  also  her 
heart  to  send  to  school,  and  to  de- 
velop its  sympathy,  its  faculty  of 
fe(Uing.  When  the  sympathetic  sen- 
timent is  beautiful  or  grand,  it 
amounts  to  love,  to  admiration,  and 
elevates  the  person  who  feels  it  to 
the  higher  regions  of  the  human 
soul.  For  a  woman  to  attain  all 
the  merit  of  which  she  is  capable, 
it  is  good  that  she  love  and  admire 
nature — that  she  be  able  to  read  the 
poetry  of  nature  at  sight.  A  woman 
who  does  not  care  to  look  out  of  win- 
dow to  admire  a  sunset,  has  one  spi- 
ritual gift  the  less ;  she  is  wanting  in 
the  sense  of  the  infinite. 

It  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
she  may  venture  to  admire  a  picture 
without  doing  the  slightest  wrong. 
If  art  raise  her  views  of  every  created 
thing,  so  much  the  better.  She  may 
understand  music,  and  even  per- 
form it,  without  throwing  society 
into  confusion.  What  danger  is 
there  in  conversing  with  her  piano 
in  St.  Cecilia^s  ethereal  language, 
provided  she  do  not  abuse  the 
dreamy  sounds  to  rock  her  imagina- 
tion into  rhythmical  somnambuhsm^ 
unconscious  of  herself,  and  with  no 
reaction  of  thought?  The  same 
may  be  said  of  poetry.  Poetry  is 
nothing  else  than  a  revenge  which 
the  soul  takes  on  commonplace 
reality — an  agreeable  method  of 
soaring  to  the  skies  on  lyrical  wings. 
After  such  an  ascent,  a  woman  will 
set  little  store  by  a  bit  of  ribbon  or 
a  scrap  of  silk,  stuck  on  to  extort  a 
fool's  compliment  or  entrap  an  im- 
becile. 

In  any  case.  Woman  must  be 
allowed  to  occupy  her  mind  with 
reasonable  employment  Poor  or 
rich,  we  ought  all  of  us  to  work, 
were  it  only  for  work's  sake.   W^ork 
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pomses  in  ttself,  independent  of 
all  idfigfl  of  profit^  a  secret  moralising 
inflnoioB ;  it  preyents  hnman  nature 
bom  fiJling  into  the  fermentation  of 
revede. 

In  former  times,  before  the  inva- 
Eum  of  machinery,  a  young  woman, 
eren  a  patrician,  even  a  princess, 
found  in  her  house  a  complete 
Genes  of  work,  which  preservea  her 
from  the  dangers  of  an  idle  imagina- 
tion. She  span,  or  she  embroidered. 


She  embroiders  still,  because  em- 
broidery represents  the  aristocracy 
of  the  needle.  But,  during  the  rest 
of  her  time,  what  does  she  do  to 
escape  ennui? 

Urge  her,  then— M.  Felletan  con- 
cludes— ^bodyand  soul,  to  intellec- 
tual pursuits  which  wOl  divert  her 
mina  from  thoughts  that  are  not 
conyenient  They,  at  least,  will 
neyer  cost  her  a  moment's  repent- 
ance or  remorsei 

E.  S.  D. 


A  BTEING  PBOM  ST.  VALENTINE'S  LYEE, 


IT  is  a  characteristic  pettiness  of 
our  age  that  we  are  given  to  the 
lmrle»ine  of  greatness.  Of  old  the 
traditians  and  the  observances  of 
Si  Valentine's  day  were  without 
persiflage  and  without  ridicule. 
There  might  be  much  gaiety,  but 
there  was  little  flippant  or  insolent 
insincerity.  The  anonymous  letters 
that  formerly  graced  the  festival 
were  the  bashful  announcers  of  a 
respectfid  attachment  The  most 
distinguished  of  our  earlier  poets 
have  left  traces  of  the  loyalty  they 
professed  and  paid  to  the  patron 
sunt  of  Love.  From  the  works  of 
Chancer  and  Lydgate,  of  Shake- 
speare,  Drayton,  and  many  others, 
we  might  cull  instances  of  respect- 
fiil  le&rence  orof  tender  inspiration. 
But  the  earliest  poet  to  whom 
the  literature  of  St.  Valentine  was 
indebted  for  any  gi]Bat  system  or 
number  of  contributionB  was 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  grandson 
of  Charles  V.  of  France,  &ther  of 
Louis  XIL,  and  uncle  of  Francis  L, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  in  the  year  1 41 5. 
He  was  detained  in  captivity,  chiefly 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  for  twenty- 
five  years,  during  which  he  culti- 
vated both  the  English  and  the 
French  muse  with  elegance  and 
snocess.  He  was  ransomed  in  1440 
by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, for  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns;  and  died  six 
years  after.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  if  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
had  the  thanklesa  blessing  of  a 
twenty-five  years'  imprisonmenti  he 


had  a  set-oflF  in  the  bliss  of  being 
thrice  married.  Surely  there  was 
no  half-heartedness  in  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  St.  Valentine. 

The  origin  of  some  sixty  poems 
of  the  valentine  order  of  which  he 
was  the  author— the  antiquity  of 
the  French  of  which  makes  it 
scarcely  worth  while  to  quote  any 
of  them~is  thus  set  forth  in  an 
edition  of  his  '  Poesies,'  published  at 
Paris  in  1809:— 'Le  14  Janvier' 
(should  not  tlus  be  Fevrier  ?)  '  Va- 
lentine de  Milan '  (mother  of  our 
princely  author)  'c^I^brait  la  f^te  de 
St.  Valentin,  son  patron;  en  r6- 
unissant  k  sa  oour  les  chevaliers  et 
les  dames  les  plus  aimables.  £lle 
tenait  une  oour  d'amour,  ou  chaque 
chevalier  6tait  tenu  de  choisir  une 
dame,  de  la  servir,  la  chanter  pen- 
dant une  ann6e,  avec  la  liberte  de 
lui  dtre  fiddle  plus  long-temps.'  It 
is  due  to  her  son  Charles,  who  took 
so  kindly  to  the  maternal  project, 
and  was  so  gallant  with  his  pen,  to 
show  that  he  was  no  carpet  knight; 
and  that,  if  he  was  tidEcn  captive  at 
Agincourt,  it  was  from  no  want  of 
personal  bravery  on  his  part.  There 
IS  a  fitness  in  establishing  this  point 
by  the  testimony  of  Michael  Dray- 
ton, with  whom  the  French  duke 
had,  as  we  shall  see  immediately, 
very  pronounced  Valentine  afl^ties. 
The  stanzas  below  are  extracted 
from  Drayton's  poem  on  the '  Battle 
of  Agincourt' 

•  Yet  while  tbos  nobly  thej  bold  up  tbe  Cliue 
Upon  tbe  Frencb,  and  b«d  wo  high  a  band. 

Tba  Doka  of  BunrboD.  to  aaka  food  bk  place, 
Inforced  his  trcops  {iMx  mndi  ado)  to  ttaad 


no 
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To  wlioni  tlic  K«irl  of  Suffolk  mako-j  .iparo, 
JJrinKinq  a  frenh  and  yt  unfouplii-with  baiid 
Ofv.wi.vnl  l«illTn«?n;  0\f<tnl  witli  succoss 
I'p   \\\th  his  troups  di>th  with  the  oilier 
press. 

*  Wh<"i  in  coni»^  Orlcaijcc,  tiU'to  lhI■u^t  (.ff  l)o- 
fore 
l?y  thoso  rurle  cr«nvd>  that  from  Ihr  Ijiuli-^b 

ran, 
Knconniiriiig  !<t"iit  Rm:  I  urn's  troops  iho  more 

T'  affn)nt  the  loe  ih.ii  m^Uutly  U-iran  ; 
Fain  would  th«^  I>nko,  if  po.>siblr,  n>>u>rc 
(^lX»hiK  as  much  jl>  could  \>c  doru*  by  man ' 
Tiif'jr  honour  lost  by  thi«^  th«Mr  lute  d'-fcat, 
And  CAUSt-*!  only  by  th-ir  I  aso  ri-trpat.' 

Tho  same  Drayton,  famous  in  our 
literature  for  many  noblo  works  at 
present  little  read— amongst  others 
the  '  Polyolbion,*  and  *  England's 
Heroical  Epistles/  in  the  latter  of 
which  tho  reader  may  detect  a 
prenuino  Ovidean  soii])(;an — has  left, 
to  tho  delight  or  tiie  neglect  of 
future  ages,  tho  following  graceful 
poem  '  To  his  Valentine '  :— 

•  .Aluso,  bid  tho  mom  awakr, 

Sad  winter  now  declines. 
Each  hird  doth  chooso  a  maf«- : 

This  day's  SL  ValcntlneV. 
For  that  good  Bishop's  sak<> 

(Jet  up  and  let  me  sfv, 

Wlmt  U-auty  it  shall  be 
That  fortune  u&  a>ssi^'iis. 

•  But  lo,  In  happy  lw)nr. 

The  place  wherrin  .sIjo  lios 
In  yonder  climbing  tower 

<Tllt  by  the  glittering  ri^\ 
0  Jove !  that  in  a  shower, 

That  once  that  thunderfr  did, 

When  he  in  drops  lay  hid, 
That  I  could  her  surpn««\ 

•  Ifer  canopy  I'll  draw 

With  spangled  plumes  bcdi^ht ; 
No  mortal  ever  saw 

So  ravijihin;:  a  sight, 
That  it  the  gods  might  awe. 

And  powerfully  trantjpiorcc 

The  globy  universe 
Out-i»hooting  every  light. 

*My  lips  I'll  softly  lay 

Upon  her  heavenly  cheek, 
i)y'd  like  the  dawning  day 

As  polished  ivory  sleek. 
And  in  her  ear  I'll  say : — 

"0  thou  bright  morning  star, 

*'T\6  I  that  come  so  far 
My  Valeotine  to  seek. 

• «« Each  Utile  bird  this  tide 
Doth  chase  her  lov^  peer, 
Which  coTutantly  abide 

In  wedlock  all  the  year. 
As  Nature  is  their  guide. 
So  may  we  two  be  true 
This  year,  uor  change  for  uew. 
As  tnrtlei  coupled  were. 


"  Tlu'  sparrow,  swan,  the  do\  «•, 

'HiouKh  Venus*'  bird*  they  Im-, 
Yet  arc  ihey  not  for  love 

So  ah^>lule  as  wo. 
Fot  le.u-on  ns  dotli  move, 

Thpy  but  by  billiii;;  woo; 

Then  trj'  what  we  can  do. 
To  whom  all  sense  Is  free. 

^  •  ••  Which  have  we  more  than  they 
By  livelier  organs  swayed ; 
Our  happiness  each  way 

More  by  our  pen  so  obeyed. 
O'lr  pas5>ions  to  display 
This  beason  us  doth  fit ; 
Then  let  ua  follow  it 
As  nature  us  doth  lead. 

'  "One  kls8  in  two  let's  break 

Confounded  with  the  touch  ; 
But  half-words  let  us  speak. 

Our  lips  employed  so  ibuch ; 
Until  we  both  grow  weak  ; 
With  sweetness  of  tliy  breath 
0  smother  me  to  death, 
Ij<ing  lot  our  joys  be  such. 

•  •*  Let's  lau^h  nt  them  that  cluu-e 

'Hielr  Vftlontlnes  by  lot ; 
To  wear  thHr  names  ihat  use 
Whom  idly  they  have  got ; 
Such  iKX)r  choice  we  refuse. 
Saint  \*alentine  befriend, 
"NN'e  thus  this  moon  may  spend. 
YAf*\  Muse,  awake  her  not :"  ' 

Dr.  Donne,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
churchman  and  dignitary  as  he  was 
in  latter  life,  wrote,  in  his  sowing- 
time  of  the  wild  variety  of  a  useful 
cereal,  an  '  Epithalamium  on  Frede- 
rick, Count  Palatine  of  the  Hhync, 
and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  being  mar- 
ried on  St.  Valentine's  Day.'  Tho 
first  two  stanzas  of  this  poem  may 
l)crhaps  be  counted  decent  enough 
to  be  quoted  here;  many  of  the 
others  are  a  trifle  more  questionable 
than  the  most  doubtful  inucndo  of 
Sir  John  Suckling's  'Ballad  on  a 
Wedding.'  But  indeed  it  is  only  the 
first  stanza  of  this  '  Epithalamium ' 
that  properly  belongs  to  us,  as  being 
adapted  to  St.  Valentine,  and  throw- 
ing some  light  upon  popular  senti- 
ments and  ceremonies.  A  modem 
poet,  in  treating  so  magnificent  a 
subject  as  a  state  alliance,  would 
probably  endeavour  to  make  his  muse 
step  grandly  in  time  to  political  ac- 
companiments;  but  Donne  was 
diverted  from  this  by  his  inveterate 
proneness  to  speculate  on  physio- 
logical probabilities.  Thus  sings 
the  embryo  dean : — 
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Ill 


HaiUblafaop  ValentiDe,  wbow  day  tliiB  ta» 
AH  tbe  atr  to  thy  diooeae, 
Aad  an  the  diirping  diorister8» 
And  other  birds  are  thy  pariahionera : 

Thoa  many'at  every  year 
Tbe  lyric  lark,  and  tbe  grave  whisperInK  dove ; 
The  qMixxiw,  that  neglecte  his  life  for  love ; 
Tbe  household  bird,  with  the  red  stomacher ; 

Tboo  mak'st  tbe  blackbird  speed  as  8000, 
As  &>th  the  goldfixich  or  the  halcyon ; 
'  The  hashand  cock  looks  out,  and  straight  Is  sped. 
And  meeta  hto  wife,  which  Inrings  her  feather- 

bed. 
This  day  more  cheerfally  than  ever  shine. 
This  day.  which   might  inflame  thyself,  old 
Valentine. 

Till  now  thou  warm'dst  with  mnliiplying  loves 
Two  larka»  two  sparrowa,  or  two  dovee ; 
All  that  a  nothing  unto  Uila, 
For  fboa  this  day  oouplest  two  phenlxes. 

Thou  mak'st  a  taper  see 
■  What  the  San  never  saw,  and  what  the  ark 
(Whidi  was  of  fowl  and  beasts  the  cage  and 

park) 
Did  not  contain,  one  bed  contains  through  thee 
I    Tvo  phenlxes  whose  Joined  breasts 
Are  imto  one  another  mntnal  nests ; 
Where  motion  kindles  snch  fires  as  lOiall  give 
YooDg  pbenlxeSk  snd  yet  tbe  old  shall  live  : 
Whose  love  and  courage  never  ahall  decline,* 
Bat  make  the  wliolc  year  throngh  thy  day, 
0  Valentine!' 

Turning  from  Br.  Donne,  and 
oppressing  his  ribaldry,  which  no 
loyal  reader  of  *  London  Society '  can 
desire  to  see  exposed,  we  come  upon 
a  chdee  expression  of  Valentine 
ienderaess  and  chivalry,  left  us  by 
Phineas  Fletcher,  the  author  of 
'  Tlie  Purple  Island/  an  erudite  and 
philosophical  poem  in  which  physi- 
ology is  used  for  quite  other  pur- 
poses than  in  Donne's  '£pithala- 
minm.* 

Allowing  for  the  quaintness  and 
conceit  of  the  anagram,  qualities 
vhich  were  incidental  to  Fletcher's 
age,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
ftnything  more  tender  and  true 
than  these  few  lines  addressed 

'To  XT  OXLT  CBORir  yALXmiVB  AXD  WXF£. 


^^^^        r  MaystrsM  Elizabeth  Vincent 
^^"™'  c  Is  my  Breastfs  chaste  Valentine. 
Think  not  (fUr  love)  that  chance  my  hand 

dinetcd 
To  make  my  diofoe  my  chance ;  blind  cfaaDce 

and  hands 
OoQld  never  see  what  most  my  mind  eifected ; 
Bat  Heaven  (that  ever  with  chaste  true  love 

stands) 
I^ntcyes  to  see  what  most  my  eyes  respected ; 
Then  do  not  thoa  fcsiBt  what  Heaven  com- 

mants; 


But  yieU  thee  his,  who  must  be  ever  thine ; 
My  heart  thy  altar  la,  my  breast  thy  shrine ; 
Thy  name  for  ever  is,  my  breast's  chasta  Taleu- 
Unc/ 

One  may  often  spend  a  consider- 
able time  in  threshmg  the  straw  of 
Herrick's  'Hesperides'  before  he 
comes  to  a  kernel  of  com ;  and  the 
four  lines  which  follow,  and  for 
which  that  jovial  priest  is  answer- 
able, are  inserted  chiefly  because  it 
does  not  seem  kind  entirely  to  pass 
over  the  claims  of  so  very  fecund  a 
contributor  to  our  fragmentary 
erotic  poetry.    Herrick  thus  sings 

•To  ma  Valxxtikk  ox  St.  Valesttikk's  Day . 

'  Oft  have  I  heard  both  yonths  and  virgins  say 
Birda  choose  their  mates,  and  conple  too,  this 

day; 
But  by  their  flight  I  never  can  divine 
When  I  shall  couple  with  my  Valentine.' 

The   popular    notion    of    birds 
choosing  uieir  mates  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's day — ^to  which    Herrick  al- 
ludes, and  the  details  of  which  se* 
lection  were  given   more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  by  Cowper — as 
well  as  that  other  popular  idea  that 
the  first  single  person  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  met  by  any  other  on  the 
morning  of  St.  Valentine's  day  was 
the  destined  wife  or  the  destined 
husband  of  the  person  meeting  him 
or  her,  are  presented  together  by 
the  poet  Gray,  who  puts  such  wonb 
as  these  into  the  mouth  of  a  country 
dame: — 

I  *  Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirplngA  find. 
I  early  rose  Just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Before  the  sun  had  chased  the  stars  away : 
A'fidd  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  housewives  do). 
Thee  first  I  spied— and  the  first  swain  we  sec, 
In  q>lte  of  fortune  shall  our  true  love  be  t* 

In  February,  1784,  was  published 
'The  New  ihiglish  Valentine 
Writer,  or  the  High  Road  to  Love ; 
for  both  Sexes,  containing  a  com- 
plete Set  of  Valentines,  ^^per  for 
almost  every  Tbadk  in  Town  or 
Country,  with  their  Answers.  Like- 
wise a  variety  of  pleasing  Verses 
calculated  to  crown  with  Mirtii  and 
Good  Humour,  the  happy  Day  which 
is  called  St.  Valentine,  which  the 
Toung  of  both  Sexes  may  read 
without  blushing,  and  those  of 
riper  Years  find  much  Pleasure  and 
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Entertainment.  To  -whicli  is  added 
Beveral  New  Songs  in  Honour  of 
the  Day,  never  iK^foro  print^'d. 
Written  by  :\Ir.  TurmT,  of  the 
Connty  of  Norfolk;  Mr.  Williams, 
of  the  City  of  Oxford;  Mr.  Mauley, 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex;  Miss 
Kose,  of  the  City  of  Canterbury,'; 
Miss  Lovejoy,  of  the  Ciiv  of  York ; 
Miss  Gray,  of  the  City  of  Bristol.' 
This  book,  as  may  he  surmised  from 
the  writers  giving  tht'ir  names — if 
indeed  the  artistic  distribution  of 
these  do  not  suggest  the  idea  of 
7ioms  (fe  ]>Uimp — is  thoroughly  genial 
and  harmless ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider how  very  obnoxious  a  volume 
tlie  Valentines  of  to-day  devoted  to 
j^/ro/V.ssfomf/ courtship  or  expressions 
of  scorn  and  antipathy  would  mako 
if  gathered  within  cover,  we  are  in- 
clined, in  the  interest  of  popular 
good  taste,  to  wish  that  it  might  be 
re-edited.  Here  are  two  or  three 
specimens : — 

Tub  Fahmkr  to  — «-  — -^ 
•  If  plough  and  cart 
Can  please  your  heart 

With  milking  cows  and  swlnc, 
Gome  here  to  me 
And  you  shall  sec 

I've  plenty,  Valentine. 
Qood  com,  n»y  fields 
In  plenty  yields; 

My  bams  are  filled  wlUi  store, 

Fine  sheep  In  pens, 
And  cocks  and  bens, 

Are  clucking  round  my  door. 
For  pudding  and  beef 
PWjTWon  chief, 

Aud  up  the  chimney,  bacon ; 
iSweet  Valentine 
If  you'll  be  mine  ♦ 

You'll  never  be  mistaken.' 


AlTBWeB  OF 


lo  THE  Fajuiei:. 


'  Your  plough  and  cart 
Have  won  my  heart, 

Pray  who  could  better  wish  ? 
With  corn  In  store. 
Fowls  at  the  door. 

And  milk,  a  well-filled  dish. 
Lee  others*  fate 
Be  high  and  great, 

A  fkrmer'i  wife  be  mine ; 
111  milk  the  cows, 
And  mind  the  house, 

And  feed  the  gnmtiog  swine. 
In  summer's  day 
I'll  help  make  hay 

While  hot  the  sun  docs  shine ; 
Thea  come  to  me 
And  let's  agree 

About  it,  Valeotine.' 


The  Fi5hmox<.er  to  — —  — — ► 

•  Thou  art  a  dl^h 

Of  dainty  fis*h, 
Bettor  tlian  .viles  or  whiting ; 

\our  oyt's  are  bright 

As  sprats  by  nl(fht. 
Like  smelt*,  your  breath's  delighting. 

You've  slipt,  1  feel, 

Ju>t  like  my  eol, 
Quite  through  thiA  heart  of  mine ; 

^Q  flour4der  that 

Is  caught  Ro  flat 
As  I,  your  Valentine. 

A  shrimp  am  I 

Till  you  comply, 
Then  dab  me  pray  no^more ; 

I'm  full  of  spawn 

As  any  prawn, 
Pray  what  would  you  have  more  ?' 


An»wkb  or 


TO  THE  FlallSlOXGKb. 


•Good  Mr.  Fish,' 

You're  not  the  dish 
That's  suited  to  my  mlud ; 

'Tis  a  plain  case, 

I'm  not  a  plaice 
Nor  yet  a  trout,  you'll  flnd. 

A  gudgeon  you 

Are  in  my  view. 
Which  easily  I  draw ; 

Shoulci  you  be  mine. 

Sweet  Valentine, 
Beware  of  lobster's  cluw. 

So  take  your  dish 

Of  dainty  fish 
And  cast  your  net  elsewhere  ; 

But  1  despise 

Your  sprat>like  eyes, 
So  fare  you  well,  my  dear  !* 

Joe,  THE  Sakdxak,  to  Oyster  Nak,  wmi  a 
Knife. 

*  As  I  am  crying  round  my  saud  * 
And  you,  my  Valentine,  at  hand, 
To  open  oysters,  on  my  life, 
I've  sent  my  Nan  a  prntty  knife. 
Oh !  let  your  rosy  fingers  take 
And  kef  p  it  safe  for  Joey's  sake ; 
Each  oyster  then  you'll  ope  with  eaar, 
And  every  customer  you'll  please.' 

AKiTWEB,  WITlt  A  JaCKASS. 

*  My  Joey  la  to  me  so  kind. 

It  makes  me  almost  quite  sand'blind ; 

And  to  help  out  your  raw-flanked  team, 

I've  hit  upon  a  noble  scheme : 

To  aid,  as  through  the  streets  you  paj», 

I've  sent  my  sandman  Joe,  an  ass; 

It  cost  Just  half  a  crown  of  mine. 

So  now  farewell,  my  Valentine  1' 

Another  Valentine,  taken  from 
*  The  New  Mirror  of  Love/  pub- 
lished at  Glasgow  in  1832,  has  some 
little  pretension,  apart  from  that 
arising  from  a  fair  amount  of 
talent,  to  dramatic  interest,  on  the 
Boore  of  cataloguing  the  fkvouiite 
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pieces  thftt  bad  the  nm  of  the 
MWds  ftboat  Uie  tiine  of  its  isane. 
It  mna  thus ;  bang  addioined  to 
'  A  lAdy  fond  of  Pluys '  :— 

'XM'nePDDtGeDUsiiu"  UB  I, 

Nor  enn  "TbB  Hfdr-»H*ir ;" 
'WbovuCitODLncA^'  jaa  raiy  erf. 


■To-m 


"  jhill  lut  For  jMre, 


■ne  OiuUnt  Cnnpl*  "  «a  ihiU  t». 

'  -  m^lmd  to  Dealh  "  111  be,  if  thon 

A  -Lotpt'i  Vowi-  dMllne; 
Bol  n't  la  ■' Uui  ind  Wlfa,"  tU  DOW 
1  iQ  thf  Valeatlna.' 

In  the  March  number  of '  London 
Suciatj '  for  Inst  year,  there  appeared 
u  article  entitled  '  Drawing-Room 
Poetry  —  Filigree  Philosophy,'  in 
vhieh  the  life  and  the  poetical  re- 
muna  of  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Fned  were  genially  discnssed  and 
exhibited  in  specimen.  Bnt,  aa  if 
to  leare  a  gleaning  fisr  our  preaent 
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Sarpose,  the  anthor  of  that  paper 
id  not  expose  the  contents  of  a 
little  cabinet labelled'Poems  written 
in  Early  Youth,'  and  in  one  small 
compartment  of  which  was  gronped 
a  small  number  of  Valentines.  Here, 
and  now  we  say  no  further  word  of 
this  gifted  and  lamented  anthor, 
we  simply  nee,  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude,  one  of  hia  Valentines  as  a 
tail-piece.      It    is    entitled    'The 


tr  but  11U7  pncefuL  gHd*, 


And  mlligito  tbc  pinp  nl  v 


VOL.  IX,— HO.  L. 


lU 


A  VALENTINE  IN  THE  BREEZES. 

SOFTLY,  swiftly  blow,  ye  breezes,  gloriously  frefih  and  free, 
Down  to  where  the  western  beaches  meet  the  kisses  of  the  .^ca ; 
Sweep  o'er  woodland,  lull,  and  meadow,  all  along  the  river  side. 
Where  the  peaceful  rushes  quiver  to  the  music  of  the  tide, 
Down  to  where,  without  the  harbour,  roar  the  breakers  in  their  play, 
Bursting  o'er  the  wall  of  granite  in  a  shower  of  stinging  spray ; 
AVhero  the  lofty  clilTs  in  whiteness  underneath  the  sunlight  shine, 
Softly,  swiftly  blow,  ye  breezes,  from  my  lips  a  Valentine ! 

Tell  to  one,  ye  rushing  breezes,  one  as  good  and  tnie  as  fair — 
Whisper  while  ye  softly  lift  the  braids  of  darkly  golden  hair, 
Tliat  the  A^alentine  ye  bear  her  is  the  oflfer  of  a  heart 
From  whose  depth  the  winsome  beauty  of  her  face  will  never  part ; 
From  whose  inmost  hfe  the  blessing  of  her  sweetness  never  flies. 
In  whose  memory  there  glitters  all  the  glory  of  her  eyes — 
All  the  gleaming  of  the  silky  chesnut  tresses  as  they  twine 
In  the  breeze  that  carries  westward  this  my  earnest  Valentine. 

More  than  beauty  too.    Oh !  tell  her  of  the  hope  whoso  purple  bloom 

Bainbow-like  is  brightly  arching  over  ev'ry  hour  of  gloom, 

Of  the  gentle  winning  kindnass  and  the  simple  spotless  truth 

That  are  gems  of  rarest  water  in  the  coronet  of  youth. 

And  are  hrrs.    Oh !  tell  her,  breezes,  how  their  magic  falls  on  me 

As  the  silver  moonbeams  glimmer  soft  across  a  stormy  sea  1 

Tell  her  that  her  gifts  and  graces  all  in  harmony  combine, 

And  their  glamour  is  upon  me  as  I  send  the  Valentine ! 

Softly,  swiftly  blow,  ye  breezes,  typical—oh  1  such  my  prayer! — 
Of  the  softness  of  life's  breezes  unto  one  as  sweet  as  fair. 
As  your  music  murmurs  lowly  through  the  budding  violet  leaves, 
So  may  life's  melodious  cadence — free  from  aught  that  cbifes  or  grieves - 
Mark  the  epochs  of  existence  in  a  changeless  chord  of  joy, 
Too  well-earned  to  be  imperilled,  too  imworldly  for  alloy — 
For  the  Queen  of  Hearts  whose  tresses  all  of  silky  golden  shine. 
As  she  wanders  on  the  morning  that  shall  bring  my  Valentino ! 

Softly,  swiftly  sweep,  ye  breezes,  gloriously  fresh  and  free, 
Down  to  where  the  sands  are  stretching  far,  beside  the  sapphire  soa ; 
Tell  the  story  I  have  whispered,  tell  it  in  its  earnest  power. 
Tell  it  as  a  truth  whose  meaning  never  changes  for  an  hour ; 
Tell  of  love  unutterable— love  unchangeable  as  mine. 
Tell  the  old,  old  happy  story,  told  so  oft  in  prose  and  rhyme — 
Whisper  to  the  heart  so  tender-true — the  gentle  heart  that's  mine— 
Every  prayer,  and  hope,  and  blessing  summed  in  this  my  Valentine. 

W.  R. 
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MAERIED  indeed!  Married!' 
And,  just  to  impress  on  his 
own  mind  the  enormity  of  the 
thing,  he  said  it  again,  'Married! 
Well  I'm  sure!  what  next  ?* 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bndbmy,  the  eminent  building- 
contractor;  and  the  above  observa- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Bradbury 
when  comfortably  seated  before  his 
writing-desk,  in  his  private  sanc- 
tnm,  at  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  thirteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  year— I'm  not  quite 
sure  about  the  year,  but  you'll  be 
kind  enough  to  notice  particularly 
that  it  was  the  thirteenth  of  Fe- 
bnuay,— Mr.  Bradbury  had  been 
looking  over  his  private  accounts, 
and  calculating  how  many  thou- 
sands the  last  twelve  months  had 
added  to  his  fortune.  The  result 
was  folly  satisfactory;  but  he  was 
evidently  not  entirely  at  his  ease. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Bradbury  had  that 
morning  received  a  proposal  for  the 
hand  of  his  only  daughter,  the  child 
of  his  first  wife,  and,  to  make  the 
matter  worse,  from  a  rascal  without 
a  penny.  (Not  that  Frank  Wilson 
was  a  rascal,  or  penniless  in  reality ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  an  honour- 
able young  fellow,  with  a  small  but 
increasing  income;  but  Mr.  Brad- 
bury had  large  ideas,  and  that  was 
his  way  of  putting  it.) 

He  coula  hardly  believe  his  own 
ears  when  the  young  man  made  his 
audacious  proposal.  Young  Wilson, 
a  fellow  with  a  paltry  four  hundred 
a  year,  had  sat  in  that  very  room 
and  proposed  himself  as  a  husband 
for  Mr.  Bradbury's  only  child,  who 
vould,  after  his  death,  come  into  a 
fortune  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds!  and  had,  more- 
over, assured  him  that  the  young 
lady  herself  was  just  as  anxious  for 
the  union — ^indeed,  that  they  had  long 
loved  each  other  very  dearly.  Mr. 
Bradbury,  being  a  milUonaire,  with 
a  constant  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
disapproved  of  love-matches  on 
prmciple,  and  of  course  had  said, 
'  Certunly  not,'  in  the  sternest  pos- 


sible manner,  and  dismissed  the  un- 
happy suitor  in  much  discourage- 
ment. Nevertheless,  he  could  not 
get  the  audacious  proposition  out  of 
his  head.  So  now,  having  closed 
his  ledger,  and  not  feeling  disposed 
to  go  to  bed,  Mr.  Bradbury  deter- 
mined that  he  would  put  his  desk 
to  rights.  This  was  a  work  he  had 
always  been  intending  to  do  'to- 
morrow evening  *  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  somehow  he  had  never 
done  so,  and  it  was  in  a  state  of  rare 
confusion.  Letters  and  memoranda, 
old  and  new,  interspersed  with  odds 
and  ends  of  all  kinds,  were  huddled 
together  without  order  or  arrange- 
ment By  way  of  making  a  begin- 
ning, Bradbury  pulled  out  of  one 
corner  a  bundle  of  old  letters,  and 
untied  a  faded  green  ribbon  with 
which  they  were  bound ;  and  as  he 
did  so,  with  the  one  subject  still 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  made 
the  exclanoation  above  mentioned. 
It  was  not  addressed  to  any  one, 
seeing  that  there  was  nobody  there ; 
and  therefore  Mr.  Bradbury  natu- 
rally felt  surprised  when  a  silvery 
voice  replied — 

'Married,  Mr.  Bradbury ?— cer- 
tainly :  and  why  not  ?* 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a 
flutter  among  the  old  letters  in 
Bradbury's  hand ;  and,  from  an  en- 
velope somewhat  larger  than  tho 
rest,  emerged  a  lady  of  most  dazzling 
appearance.  She  was  decidedly 
diminutive,  being  of  only  about  six 
inches  stature,  but  of  admirable 
symmetry.  She  wore  a  garment  of 
gossamer  texture,  the  skirts  of 
which,  distended  in  the  most  ap- 
proved ballet  fashion,  were  looped 
up  with  ruby  hearts,  connected  with 
tnie-lovers'  knots  in  white  satin 
ribbon,  and  her  wreath  was  of 
similar  material.  This  angelic  being 
tripped  lightly  from  the  open  enve- 
lope to  Mr.  Bradbury's  table ;  and 
there,  after  a  coquettish  dance 
round,  seated  herself  on  the  closed 
lid  of  a  big  inkstand,  and  arranged 
the  folds  of  her  drapery  with  femi- 
nine exactness. 

I  a 
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*  Why  shonldn't  they  be  maiTied, 
my  dear  su*  T 

Bradbury's  first  feeh'ng,  after  he 
had  once  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  his  visitor's  iinexpocted  appear- 
ance, was  a  dread  lest  ^Irs.  B 

(who  was  a  person  of  ri^nd  pro- 
priety, and  a  line  flow  of  lanpuap:o) 
should  come  in  unawares,  and  find 
him  in  the  company  of  a  lady  with 
such  exceed iii.'^My  short  petticoius. 
But  on  reflection,  romombcrir.i,^  tluit 
his  wife  had  l)een  in  bud  for  at  least 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  pro- 
bably sound  asleep,  ho  took  cou- 
rage. 

'^Vhy  not,  ma*am?*  said  Mr. 
Bradbury,  passing  his  fingers 
through  his  stubbly  hair— -'why 
not?  Because— because— it's  ridi- 
culous !* 

'But  why  is  it  ridiculous,  ^Ir. 
Bradbury?— that's  the  point.* 

'  Of  course  it's  ridiculous.  Kate's 
too  young,  for  one  thing.  Why, 
it's  only  the  other  day  since  the 
child  came  home  from  school ;  and 
she  won't  be  twenty-one  for  four 
months  yet.' 

'  Youth  is  a  fault  that  mends  it- 
self. She'll  soon  get  over  that. 
What's  the  next  reason,  sir,  if  you 
please  T 

*The  next  reason  is  that  young 
Wilson  has  no  money,  or  next  to 
none:  and  a  very  good  reason  it 
is.' 

'  So  it  is,  decidedly.  How  much 
has  he  got?' 

*  About  four  hundred  a  year  from 
his  business,  and  a  hundred  of  pri- 
vate properljy,  according  to  what  he 
told  me  this  morning.' 

'  Very  good,  Mr.  Bradbury.  What 
is  the  next  reason  ?' 

'Next,  indeed!  I  think  that's 
quite  enough,  without  ^anything 
else.' 

'  You  have  no  personal  objection 
to  him,  then.  He  is  not  dissipated, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ?' 

'On  the  contrary,  I  believe  he 
is  a  steady,  hard-working  young 
fellow.  No ;  1  have  nothing  against 
him  in  that  way.' 

'Very  ^ood,'  said  the  visitor. 
'  Now,  ^Benjamin  Bradbmy,  listen  to 
me.  I've  haown  yoa  ever  since  you 
were  a  boy.' 

'  You've  known  me  I— what  ?*  ex- 


claimed Mr.  Bradbury,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

*  Ever^  since  you  were  a  boy :  yes, 
and  a  good  many  people  older  than 
you.' 

*  You've  known  me  ever  since  I 
was  a  boy  1  Why,  you're  not  more 
than ' 

Here  ^Tr.  Bradbury  stopped 
short,  not  feeling  sure  whether  six- 
icdi  or  six  would  be  nearest  the 
mark. 

*  Don't  interrupt,  sir:  we'll  say 
ever  since  you  were  a  young  man, 
if  it  suits  you  better ;  and  to  prove 
it,  I'll  show  you  your  portrait,  as 
you  were  then.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  touched  with 
her  wand  an  old  case  which  was 
lying  on  the  table,  and  which  en- 
closed a  miniature. 

'  Open  it.' 

Bradbury  took  the  case  with  a 
slight  inward  chuckle,  knowing,  as 
ho  thought,  that  the  portrait  was 
that  of  a  deceased  uncle  of  his  wife. 
However,  on  opening  it,  he  found,  to 

his  astonishment,  that  Mrs.  B 's 

uncle  had  disappeared,  and  had 
given  place  to  a  life-like  representa- 
tion of  himself,  forty-five  years 
younger.  Few  would  have  recog- 
nized the  wrinkled,  grizzled  Brad- 
bury of  to-day,  in  the  curly-hair«i 
young  fellow,  full  of  life  and  merri- 
ment, which  the  portrait  repre- 
sented ;  but  Bradbury  did. 

*  Bless  my  soul !'  said  he,  '  so  it 
is !  'Pon  my  word,  I  wasn't  a  bad- 
looking  fellow  in  those  days.* 

And  Bradbury  pulled  up  his 
shirt-collar,  and  put  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  with  a  sort  of 
paternal  pride  *in  his  younger 
self. 

'Yes,  Benjamin  Bradbury,  you 
were  a  better-looking  man  in  those 
days,  as  you  say—and  a  better- 
hearted  man,  in  the  bargain,  I  fancy. 
If  you  had  but  one  loaf,  in  those 
days,  you  would  give  away  half  to 
any  one  that  needed  it  more.' 

'So  I  would,'  said  Bradbury. 
'What  a  donkey  I  must  have  been! 
But  I  know  better  now.' 

'No,  you  don't,  Benjamin  Brad- 
bury; you  don't  know  better  now: 
you  have  got  hard  and  selfish,  and 
you  keep  all  you  can  get,  and  let  the 
needy  go  without;  but  you  don't 
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koaw  better.  Do  people  like  you 
better  now  than  they  did  then, 
think  you?' 

'Dare  say  they  don't;  but  I  don't 
maeh  mind  that.' 

'Tou  were  poor,  and  now  you 
ttie  rich;  bnt  are  you  any  Happier 
now  than  then?  Look  at  the  por- 
trait again.* 

Bradboiy  looked  at  the  image  of 
his  former  self;  and  as  he  gazed, 
long-forgotten  memories  thronged 
into  his  mind— memories  of  generous 
impulses,  eagerly  acted  upon;  of 
deeds  of  boyish  disinterestedness 
done  by  the  curly-haired  lad  before 
him-Hieeds  that  the  man  i/ms  far 
too  prudent  to  do.  And  with  a 
qneer  choking  sensation  in  his 
throat,  Bradbury  answered — 

'No;  on  the  whole,  I  think — ^I 
sappose— I  was  happier  then.* 

'Happier! — to  be  sure  you  were,' 
said  the  sprite.  '  No  man  can  vio- 
late the  laws  of  his  being,  and  en- 
case himself  in  the  hard  panoply  of 
self,  without  paying  a  heavy  penalty. 
The  sympatnetio  thrill  awakened 
in  the  breast  by  the  knowledge  of 
another's  happiness,  created  by  our 
means,  is  a  nigher  pleasure  than 
any  your  gold  procures  for  you 
now:  and  that  pleasure  you  have 
not  known  for  years,  Benjamin 
Bradbury.' 

'Gome,  come!'  said  Bradbury, 
'you  don't  mean  to  x)ersuade  me 
that  money  isn't  worth  having.* 

'  I  did  not  say  it  was  not,'  said  the 
sprite.  '  Money  is  good  as  a  means, 
bat  not  as  an  end.  It  is  good  be- 
cause it  will  purchase  many  plea- 
sores  ;  and,  b^t  of  all,  the  precious 
pleasure  of  conferring  happiness  on 
others.  But  you,  and  men  like  you, 
gtoyei  in  the  earth  so  long,  that  at 
lengtJi  you  labour  onljjr  to  gather  a 
heap  of  mould,  and  forget  all  about 
the  flowers.' 

'Well,'  said  Bradbury,  reflec- 
tively, 'I  don*t  know.  I  rather 
think  there's  something  in  what 
you  say,  though.' 

'  Well,  then,  to  come  to  the  point ; 
here  is  an  opportunity  of  tieating 
yourself  to  a  great  pleasure,  by  con- 
ferring much  happiness  on  two 
people  who  deserve  it.  Tou  must 
consent  to  this  marriage.' 

•  That  ru  be— I  mean  to  say,  I've 


fully  made  up  my  mind  that  I  won't 
do  anytliing  of  the  sort' 

'  Tou  will  consent,  I  assure  you. 
Tou  have  told  me  your  objections ; 
and  by  means  of  those  very  objec- 
tions I  intend  to  convince  you. 
Benjamin  Bradbury,  how  old  were 
you  when  you  married  ?  and  what 
was  your  wife's  fortune  ?* 

Bradbury  thought  of  the  second 

Mrs.  B ,  upstairs,  and  fancied  ho 

saw  a  loophole. 

'I  was  fifty-three,  I  believe;  and 
she  brought  me  thirty-five  thousand 
jwunds.' 

'  Bradbury  1'  and  the  bright  eyes 
of  the  sylpliide  were  fixed  on  bun 
with  a  threatening  glance — '  Brad- 
bury, you're  prevaricating!  When 
you  married  your  first  wife,  Kate's 
mother,  you  were  three-and-twenty ; 
a  light-hearted  lad  like  that  por- 
trait ;  and  she  was  a  good  little  girl, 
with  a  bright,  loving  face  for  her 
only  dowry.  And  you,  sir,  what 
was  your  income  then  ?'^ 

'  Twenty-eight  shillings  a  week,' 
said  Bradbury,  penitently. 

'Not  princely,  Mr.  Bradbury; 
but  you  made  it  enough,  didn't 
you?' 

'  Ay,  that  we  did,'  said  Bradbury, 
'  and  were  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long.' 

*  Tou're  condenming  yourself,  you 
see,'  said  the  sprite.  '  This  young 
couple  are  older  than  you  and  your 
wife  were  then,  and  have  a  good 
deal  more  to  keep  house  upon:  and 
you  know  yourself  they  love  each 
other  dearly.' 

'Love  a  fiddlestick!'  said  Brad- 
bury ;  '  all  boy  and  girl  nonsense' 

'  Tou're  quite  above  that  sort  of 
thing  yourself,  sir,  I  suppose  ?' 

'1  should  rather  think  I  was,' 
said  Bradbury. 

'  Very  good,'  said  the  lady,  'very 
good.  Now,  do  you  think  you 
would  know  your  own  haoid- 
writing?' 

And  she  looked  searchingly  at 
Mr.  Bradbury,  with  her  head  on 
one  side,  and  a  mischievous  twinkle 
in  her  eyes,  like  an  Old  Bailey  bar- 
rister who  is  getting  a  witness  into 
a  fix,  and  intends  to  be  down  upon 
him  tremendously  in  a  minute. 

'  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  take  any  one  of  that  bundle  of 
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lettors,  and  te'l  mc  \\\\{\i  vt-u  t'liiik 

of  a: 

Bradbury  did  as  he  was  ordered. 
The  first   pa]ier   lie  laid  his   hand 
upon  had  been  enclosed  iu  the  en- 
velope from  whii^h  the  s]>ritu  had 
emerged.     It  was  yellow  with  n.eo, 
and  sadlv  fraved  at  the  eui^es.     llo 
opened  it,  and  recoi;ni:sed  it  as  a 
valentine  sent  in  years  Ioiilc  ]vist  to 
his  dead  til•^^t  wife,  in  tlio  happy 
days  of  their  courtsliip.     A  strange 
sensation    lluttered    at  Bradlmry's 
heart,  and  a  mist  seemed  to  come 
before  his  eyes,  as  he  read  the  long- 
forgotten  lines.  They  were  his  own, 
and  exhibited  faults  in  plenty  both 
in  metre  and  phraseoh)gy,  but  they 
breathed  a  warmth  and  life  to  wliich 
his  heart  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
And  Bradbury  thought  of  one  to 
whom  those  lines,  rough  and  irre- 
gular as  they  were,  had  Ix^en  the 
perfection  of  poetry ;  who  had  read 
them  over  and  over  again  with  un- 
fading pleasure,  till,  like  the  frayed 
edges    of    the     paper    they    were 
written  upon,  the  gentle  life  had 
worn  away,  tmd  he  had  been  left 
alone.      Alone!    deprived    of   her 
whose  sweet  presence  bad  cherished 
all    loving    thoughts    and    tender 
sympathies ;  who  by  her  gentle  in- 
fluence bad  prevented  the  cares  of 
business  and  the  toilsome  struggle 
for  success  from  eOiicing  all  noble 
aspirations  and  generous  sympathies 
from  his  once  warm  heart.    And 
Bradbur>'  remembered  now,  when 
she  had  gone,  the  good  influence 
had  slowly  faded  away,  and  had  left 
him  worldly  and  avaricious,  with 
the  last  best  relic  of  his  former  self, 
his  love  for  her  child,  degenerating 
into  a  vain  ambition  to  see  her  well 
dowered  with  the  gold  which  he  had 
made  his  god.    And  then  came  a 
bitter  thought  of  his  second  mar- 
riage ;  a  marriage  made  for  money 
only,  and  of  which  cool  indifl'erenco 
was  the  most  pleasant  phase.    And 
with  a   sharp  pain  at  his   heart, 
Bradbury  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

'  You  do  not  scoif  at  love  now^ 
said  the  sprite.  *  The  tears  which 
steal  through  your  fingers  show 
that  there  is  yet  some  life  in  your 
frozen  heart.  "Weep  on,  Benjamin 
Bradbury.     Every    one   of  those 


t(ars  is  worth  a  thousand  of  your 
golden  coins.  Learn  this  —  you 
k)iew  it  onee,  learn  it  again,  and 
cliirisli  the  truth  in  your  heart  for 
ever : — that  every  man  who  walks 
this  earth  is,  by  the  bond  of  common 
humanity,  linked  to  every  other. 
Our  Master,  when  he  created  man, 
ordained  that  none  should  live  for 
himself  alone.  Each  one  is  linked, 
by  cords  invisible,  to  friends,  to 
kinsfolk,  to  humanity  at  large;  and 
along  these  electric  wires  our  sweet- 
est pleasures  come.  If  man,  in 
his  blindness,  snap  the  cords,  those 
dearest  pleasures  shall  come  to  him 
no  more.  The  various  relations  and 
dependencies  of  humanity  are  to 
eacli  one  as  the  boughs  of  the 
parent  tree.  They  derive  their 
strength  and  sap  from  him,  but 
they  render  as  much  as  they  re- 
ceive. While  his  branches  wave 
around  him,  each  leaf  shall  catch  a 
breath  of  the  cool  breeze,  a  ray  of  the 
golden  sunshine,  or  a  drop  of  the 
freshening  rain;  and  every  genial 
influence  thus  received  shall  send 
a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  his  heart 
Bat  let  him  once  in  his  selfishness 
lop  off  the  branches  which  derived 
their  life  from  him,  and  ho  shall 
l)e  like  the  trunk  blasted  by  the 
lightning.  The  sun  may  shine,  and 
the  rain  may  fall,  and  the  fresh 
breeze  may  sweep  over  him,  but  he 
is  sensitive  to  their  swee<^  iuduenoes 
no  longer ;  he  shall  remain  cold  and 
dead  at  heart  for  ever.  Benjamin 
Bradbury,  for  the  last  half  of  your 
life,  such  have  you  been.  You  have 
tried  to  shako  off  all  loving  human 
sympathies;  and  you  have  well- 
nigh  succeeded.  And  what  has  yoxur 
life  been  ?  Have  you  once  known, 
in  all  your  later  life,  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  equal  to  that  produced 
in  the  old  days  by  the  gift  of  a 
penny  in  real  loving  charity  V  Have 
you  ever  had  the  happiness  of  re- 
ceiving a  poor  man's  blessing? 
Have  you  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  in  your  own  home  circle,  or 
among  those  you  call  your  friends, 
faces  gladden  or  eyes  grow  brighter 
at  your  presence  ?  You  know  that 
you  have  not  You  know  that  in 
your  heart  of  hearts  you  would  be 
glad  this  moment  to  exchange  half 
your  wealth  for  one  week  of  the  old 
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lighthearted  feeling,  the  pleasant 
inward  vannth  which  yon  had  in 
those  boyish  days.    Is  it  not  so  ?' 

'It is!  indeed  it  is.' 

'If  sach  is  xeally  yonr  feelingf 
the  leahsation  of  yonr  wish  is  in 
your  own  power.  Ton  cannot  be 
yooDg  again  in  body^  bat  you  can 
be  yoimg  at  heart,  and  regain 
mndi,  yery  much  of  the  feeling  of 
those  old  happy  days.  But  the  act 
must  be  yoor  own,  and  yon  may 
make  a  beginning  now.  Ton  were 
generons  then ;  you  must  be  gene- 
rous now.  Would  you  condemn 
yoor  child  to  a  loveless  life,  and 
sell  ber  for  gold  to  an  existence 
sach  as  yonr  own  second  union  has 


'Heaven  forbid!' 

'  I  am  snie  you  would  not  Now 
thfflk  over  this  young  man's  pro- 
possl  in  a  generous  spirit  You 
know  full  weU  that  though  it  is  not 
what  the  slang  of  the  world  calls  a 
"brilliant  match,"  it  has  every 
chance  of  being  a  happy  one.  But 
we  will  try  it  by  a  severe  test  If 
yoor  child's  mother  were  Uving, 
what  would  her  counsel  be,  think 
youV 

'I  think~I  believe  she  would  be 
in  fiivour  of  it.' 

'And  you  know  whether  she 
would  have  approved  lightly.  Frank 
Wilson  is  faithful,  loving,  honest. 
What  would  you  have  more  ?  His 
fortune  is  small,  but  it  only  rests 
with  you  to  make  it  larger.' 

'Egad!  and  so  I  will,'  said  Brad- 
bury, brightening  up.  'I'll  give 
the  young  couple  five  hundred  a 
year,  and  he  shall  have  a  share  in 
my  buBiness,  if  he  likes.' 

'That's  right,  and  like  a  good 
fellow,  Bradbury.    I  was  sure  you'd 


consent.  And  now  how  do  you 
feel?' 

'Fifty  per  cent  jollier  already/ 
said  Bradbury.  '  I  feel  like  a  young 
man  again,  and  quite  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  making  my  dear  little 
Kitty  happy.  My  dear  lady,  yon 
have  no  iaea  how  this  matter  has 
weighed  on  my  mind  all  day.  I'm 
xeally  excessively  obliged  to  you  for 
settlmg  it  so  nicely.' 

'To  be  sure  you  are,'  said  the 
visitor.  '  And  now  don't  you  want 
to  know  to  whom  you  are  indebted, 
you  ungrateful  man  ?' 

'  Ton  my  honour,  I  quite  forgot 
that  we  weren't  old  friends,'  said 
Bradbury.  '  But  I  should  like  to 
know  uncommonly.' 

'  This  is  my  password,'  said  the 
lady,  giving  a  smart  postman's  rap 
on  the  table  with  her  wand.  '  Now 
perhaps  you  can  guess.' 

'Never  was  good  at  guessing,' 
said  Bradbury.    '  Give  it  up.' 

'  Why,  I'm  Saint  Valentine,  you 
old  stupid/  said  the  lady.  'Mind 
you  don't  forget  what  I've  told  you.' 
And  she  vanished  without  even 
wishing  him '  good-night.' 

So  Frank  and  Eate  were  married, 
and  lived  happy  ever  afterwards,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected. Old  Bradbury  has  im- 
mensely improved,  but  he  hasn't 
finished  setting  his  desk  to  rights 
yet.  Every  St.  Valentine's  eve  he 
shuts  himself  up  in  his  room,  and 
reads  over  that  packet  of  old  letters, 
but  he  has  never  had  another  visit 
from  St  Valentine.  Probably  her 
time  is  pretty  fully  occupied,  for  I 
rather  fancy  there  are  a  good  many 
flinty-hearted  fathers  about. 

A.  J.  L. 
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TilZ  CLARET  SONG. 

rpHI]  jiutuiiiTi  clouds  aro  feathering, 
1      Tlic!  Jay  ^rows  dull  and  drear, 
No  suiiljcaiii  .trilds  the  streamlet, 

Ihe  forest  haves  aro  sere. 
yiy  l>lood  is  creepiui;  chilly, 

My  pulse  is  tlapging  low, 
So  till  ine  up,  my  own  love, 

A  glass  of  good  Bordeaux. 

Each  grief  that  racks  tho  lx)Som 

Shall  sink  before  its  spell : 
A  truce  to  piercing  sorrow, 

To  burdening  care  farewell ! 
There  is  a  joy  that  palls  not, 

Nor  yet  subdued  by  woe 
Is  he  for  whom  there  sparkles 

A  glass  of  good  Bordeaux. 

Your  Port's  a  full-fed  trader, 

Moselle's  a  lisping  maid, 
A  dowager  is  Sherry, 

Champagne  a  roystering  blade ; 
And  Burgundy's  a  cleric, 

Grave,  middle-aged,  and  slow — 
Tho  gentleman  of  wines  is 

A  glass  of  good  Bordeaux. 

In  each  Ught  purple  bubble 

A  thousand  visions  throng ; 
I  see  the  vineyard  redden, 

I  hear  the  vintage  song : 
The  skies  of  France  are  o'er  me, 

The  blue  Garonne  below, 
For  fancy  finds  no  friend  like 

A  glass  of  good  Bordeaux. 

And  from  that  sunny  south  land 

Its  thoughts  the  bright  wine  brings, 
Of  days  when  Gascon  vineyards 

Were  ruled  by  English  kings ; 
Of  Imightfi  who  fought  and  conquered 

Five  hundred  years  ago. 
And  quaffed  with  sable  Edward 

A  glass  of  good  Bordeaux. 

Well !  gone  are  pride  and  pageant 

As  we  must  fleet  away : 
We've  still  the  wine  remaining, 

We've  still  the  passing  day. 
The  thought  you'll  say's  a  trite  one, 

A  wise  one  'tis  I  know ; 
So  pledge  to  me,  my  own  love, 

A  glass  of  good  Bordeaux. 

KiKO  Smith. 
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FEBBUAST  is  not  el  cheerful 
mcmtb,  nay,  to  my  Uiiakiiig, 
ft  is  qnite  the  diGarieet  of  all  the 
j«*t.  Whatorer  wintry  cbanuB 
there  may  havo  been  in  frost  and 
mow  and  ice,  have  begun  to  pall  by 
tiiis  time,  and  spring  leaves  and 
Uoesoms  are  never,  to  all  appear- 
ance, BO  Car  off,  as  in  that  bleak  and 
deaoUte  month. 

IhaTe.heud  people  speak,  with 
kpptient  enjoyment,  of  the  lusty 
lueannes  of  winter,  of  the  eihiU^ 
nttng  effects  of  keen  frost,  of  biting, 
boist^oas  winds.  I  have  lemem- 
heied  oertkin  days  of  my  own  ati  1 
EUinoi's  throoghoat  one  dark  win- 
ter, and  I  have  bowed  my  head 
■hnddenng,  and  prayed  heaven  in 
its  mercy  to  aucconr  the  poor. 
For  my  Bisl«r  and  I  have  known 


poverty;  not  bom,  nor  bred  to  it, 
we  were  yet  scarcely  women  grown, 
when  we  found  otmelvea  alone  in 
the  world  with  poverty  for  our  in- 
horitance,  and  I,  mdeed,  with  nothing 
between  me  and  starvation  save 
Ellinor's  courage,  energy,  and  pa- 
tienco.  I  am  not  going  to  write  a 
record  of  our  lives  in  those  days,  it 
would  only  be  that  of  hundreds  of 
others,  aa  well  bom,  as  tenderly 
nurtured  as  onrselTes — no,  only  a 
little  incident  that  grew  oat  of  out 
povertv,  and  that  was  destined  to 
bind  those  days  by  a  oimoaB  link 
to  the  ones  that  were  to  coma 

We  had  tried  many  methods  by 
which  to  earn  daily  bread,  and 
clothes  to  cover  us;  (what  one  of 
the  many  women  who  nave  hod  to 
labour  for  the  same,  bat  con  tec^ 
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iho  (Ircury  catalogiu-?  The  work 
began  m  hope  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment, the  supply  ever  exceeding 
the  demand),  and  dark  and  bitter 
February  found  iis  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  wolf  trom  the  door  by  the 
manufacture  of  the  pretty,  fanciful, 
foolish  trities  which  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  rich  and  liappy  to  dispense 
on  the  day  of  St.  Valentine. 

Ellinor  had  a  fine  taste,  and  drew 
very  prettily,  and  between  us  we 
had  managed  to  please  highly  the 
kind  hearted  6hopkeei)er  who  first 
off*ered  to  employ  ns  in  making 
valentines;  but,  alas!  tlie  demand 
was  exhausted  sooner  than  our  taste 
and  invention,  and  when  our  last 
order  was  executed  we  had  so  much 
material  remaining  that  we  resolved 
to  exercise  our  taste  and  skill  to  the 
uttermost  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  real  r/K/s-^/'rt/n;/v',  a  sight  of 
which  should  gain  us  orders  else- 
where, or  at  least  command  a  sale 
for  themselves. 

How  well  I  can  recall,  to  this 
day,  the  making  of  those  half-dozen 
valentines.  We  had  really  made 
money  by  our  previous  ventures  in 
this  line,  and  were  young  and  hope- 
ful enough  to  be  easily  elated  by  a 
little  good  fortune.  We  laughed  and 
talked  over  our  work,  as  if  poverty 
had  bade  us  farewell  for  ever,  and 
once  a  gleam  of  pale  sunshine 
breaking  through  the  wintry  grey 
sky,  my  little  linnet  stirred  nimbly 
in  its  cage,  and  uttered  a  shrill 
twitter.  Ellinor  looked  up  to  it 
with  a  wistful  kind  of  smile  on  her 
flEuse. 

'  Poor  birdie  !*  said  she.  '  I  dare 
say  that  little  bit  of  sunshine  is 
making  it  think  of  pairing  time,  and 
a  downy  nest  in  some  pretty  green 
hedge.  Poor  little  town-bred  bird, 
Buch  things  are  not  for  you !' 

'  There!'  said  I,  having  put  the 
finishing  touch  at  the  instant  to  one 
of  our  best  efforts,  and  laying  it 
down  before  her,— 'there,  Nell! 
would  you  not  like  some  one  to  send 
you  just  such  a  valentine  as  that, 
my  dear?  For  my  part,  I  think  I 
should  consider  the  sender  irresist- 
ible.' 

Ellinor  looked,  admired,  and  laid 
it  careftdly  away  beside  the  other 
completed  ones. 


'  Vakn tines  are  not  for  us,  any 
mori}  than  the  green  hedgerow  and 
the  little  nest  are  for  Charlie,'  she 
answered  softly. 

'  No,*  I  said  with  a  sigh,  yet 
glancing  at  Ellinor 's  fair  face  the 
wiiile,  and  thinking  how  some  one  a 
hundred  times  less  good  and  pretty 
would  most  likely  blush  and  smile 
over  the  appropriated  compliments 
in  the  foolish  verses  embellishing 
that  very  valentine. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  morning, 
with  frequent  showers  of  sleety  rain, 
when  we  both  set  forth,  our  valen- 
tines carefully  packed  in  a  box,  to 
ti'y  and  dispose  of  the  delicate  wares, 
in  such  shops  as  seemed  to  us  likely 
to  invest  in  them.  We  were  hope- 
ful as  we  entered  the  first,  not 
utterly  damped  as  we  departed  un- 
successful, and  by  the  time  we  en- 
tered, I  think,  the  sixth,  despairing, 
but  resolved  not  to  give  in  while  a 
chance  remained. 

It  was  a  fashionable  West-end 
shop,  as  I  remember,  and  the  warm 
mellow  atmosphere,  as  we  entered, 
penetrated  our  damp  garments  with 
a  gi-ateful  sense  of  comfort  Two 
gentlemen  stood  at  the  handsome 
counter,  inspecting  the  valentines 
that  the  smartly-dressed,  smiling 
young  lady  behind  it  was  exhibiting 
to  them,  the  younger  of  the  two  with 
a  curious  kind  of  dissatisfied  eager- 
ness in  his  boyish  face,  the  other 
with  a  good-natured  assumption  of 
interest  in  what  his  friend  evidently 
had  at  heart. 

I  noticed  all  this  while  Ellinor 
was  displaying  our  poor  little  wares 
to  the  other  young  lady,  equally 
well  dressed,  but  not  quite  so 
smiling,  who  came  forward  to  ns 
as  we  entered,  and  I  was  still 
looking,  and  our  valentines  still 
Btrew(Kl  the  counter,  while  the  young 
lady  had  departed  to  ask  instruc- 
tions as  to  buying,  from  the  master 
of  the  shop,  when  the  elder  of  the 
two  gentlemen  turned  suddenly 
round  and  saw  the  contents  of  oiur 
box,  spread  out. 

'  Hallo  1'  said  he, '  why  here  are  a 
lot  more.  Tom,  come,  I  think  you 
will  be  hard  to  please,  if  some  of 
these  are  not  up  to  the  mark,' — ^and 
he  pulled  them  all  towards  him,  be- 
fore Ellinor  or  the  young  lady  behind 
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Uie  counter  could  intfirfeie  if  they 

wished. 

'ffhj,  these  "  forgot-me-nots  " 
ind  siller  Capids  aie  the  moet 
kiliiog  things  we  have  seen  yet ; 
perfectly  irresistible,  by  Jove !  And 
thia  pretty  wreath  of  holly  berries 
Uiit  lifie  np,  and  shows  a  tiny 
leoking-glass  ondenieath,— there's 
1  neat  compUoKnt  for  yon  I  perfec* 
tionaofeTery  kindaet  forth  in  the 


veraeB,  yon  know.  "  Look  in  the 
glass  and  you  behold  'em  all." 
Why,  Tom,  yoa  couldn't  hope  to 
beat  that!' 

He  ended  with  &  Ungh  that 
matched  his  kind  frank  fiice,  and 
which,  like  that,  seemed  to  draw 
one  towards  him  as  it  were,  and 
then  glanced  at  Bllinor,  who  was 
colouring  a  little. 

'  Did    yon    make     theee    pretty 


thinp?'  be  said,  speaking  rery 
gently.  'By  George!  what  taste 
jon  moKt  have :  you  must  let  me 
hgTe  this  one  of  the  holly  berries. 
I  have  never  seen  anytliing  so 
pret^,' 

He  dropped  his  voice  and  looked 
igainstEllinor.  I  was  the  youngest, 
yet  I  eirw  the  compliment,  which 
she  never  dreamed  of  appiopristing. 

'The  thing  is  for  sale,  sir,'  she 
Ktid  simply,  and  putting  it  into  its 


cover  laid  it  ou  the  couutcr  before 
him.  Withsomeawkwarditess,  uid 
a  rising  colour  in  bis  own  face  now, 
he  took  out  a  sovereign  and  bonded 
it  to  her.  We  wanted  money,  yes, 
sorely.  Heaven  knows,  and  yet  a 
sudden  impulse  which  I  conld 
scarcely  resist,  made  me  almost 
dash  forward  and  snatch  the  money 
from  her  hand.  Not  noticing  that, 
or  my  face,  into  which  a  bunting 
colour  bad  flown,  Ellinortumed  to- 
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wards  the  youui^  lady  and  tisJcil 
her  to  oblige  her  with  change  in 
silver. 

'  No,  indeed/  the  gentleman  called 
out  hastily,  'there  is  no  need  of 
change.  Tlie  valentine  is  worth 
more  than  that  trille — yes — in- 
deed I  insist — *  and  he  would  not 
hear  anything  to  the  contrary, 
though  Ellinur  looked  distre.ssei 
and  even  hauglity.  He  took  up  the 
other  valentines,  praised  and  ad- 
mired them,  and  there  was  some- 
thing so  winning  in  his  face  and 
manner,  that  EUinor,  though  always 
somewhat  shy  and  reserved,  tiilked 
and  even  smiled  in  answer  to  him. 
Meanwhile  the  well-dressed  young 
lady  behind  the  coimter  looked  on 
with  much  loftiness,  not  to  say  dis- 
dain, which  was  not  abated  when 
the  other  young  gentleman  finally 
fixed  upon  the  forget-me-nots  and 
Cupids,  which  his  friend  had  pro- 
nounced BO  killing,  and  the  price  of 
which  Ellinor  said  was  five  shil- 
lings. I  don't  know  whether  the 
elder  one  by  this  time  had  become 
awai-e  of  the  irregular  nature  of  the 
proceedings,  or  whether  he  was  en- 
lightened as  to  the  same  by  the 
aspect  of  the  young  lady,  but 
certainly,  with  a  smile  and  bow 
towards  Ellinor,  he  turned  away, 
and,  after  purchasing  some  trifle 
or  other,  he  and  his  friend  left  the 
shop. 

Very  short  indeed  was  the  young 
lady's  tone,  when  she  said  *  that 
they  had  no  intention  at  present  of 
increasing  their  stock  of  valentines/ 
and  very  supercilious  the  look  with 
which  she  eyed  Ellinor's  fair,  deli- 
cate £eic6,  as  my  sister  was  restoring 
the  unsold  valentines  to  their  box 
once  more.  Dear  Nell !  so  pretty, 
and  so  unconscious!  if  the  hand- 
some and  kind  yoimg  gentleman 
had  been  an  ugly  old  woman,  ho 
would  have  been  quite  as  interest- 
ing in  her  eyes,  provided  he  had 
bought  the  valentines. 

She  sighed  a  kind  of  relieved  sigh, 
when  we  were  once  more  in  the 
street. 

'There,  Tibbie,  we  have  done 
almost  a  day's  work  in  the  last  ten 
minutes,  and  seem  to  have  earned 
the  light  to  go  home  and  warm  our- 
selves. You  are  very  wet,  my  child ; 


come,  we  can  alYord  to  do  no  nuiA- 
to-day/ 

'  Oh!  Ellinor,  I  wish  you  haJ  nut 
taken  his  money/  I  burst  out.  *  I 
would  rather  have  been  cold  and 
wet.' 

She  looked  at  me  wondering. 

'Not  take  whose  money? — what, 
tlie  gentleman's  who  bought  the 
valentine?  My  dear  child,  and 
why  r 

'  Oh,  Nell !  we  ai-e  ladies ;  yes,  jiv 
much  as  he  is  a  gentleman.  ^NlII, 
it  was  difterent  selling  our  things  to 
the  shopkoei)er.' 

'  You  foolish  child !  it  was  di:'- 
ferent,  certainly,  inasmuch  as  we 
were  three  times  as  well  paid  by 
the  one  as  the  other,'  answered  Ellen, 
calmly;  'and  as  for  not  liking  to 
take  his  money,  let  us  hope  he  has 
plenty  to  spare,  and  will  always 
bestow  the  superfluity  where  it  is 
as  much  needed  as  he  did  to-day.* 

We  said  no  more,  for  I  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  my  involuntary  out- 
burst; and  our  liberal  customer 
Wixs  never  named  again  between  us. 
Indeed  we  had  other  things  to 
think  of;  for,  taking  cold  on  this 
very  day,  I  shortly  afterwards  fell 
into  a  hngoring  fever,  and  my  i>oor 
sister's  powers  were  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  to  keep  us  botli  from 
starving.  How  early  she  worked; 
how  late,  how  patiently,  how  im- 
complainingly,  must  surely  be  re- 
corded in  heaven,  as  one  gratefid 
heart  will  remember  it  on  earth 
while  life  lasts ;  and  yet,  after  a  few 
weeks,  we  had  but  a  shilling  left  in 
the  world,  and  scarce  a  prosi>ect  of 
gaining  another. 

Some  months  before  this,  Ellinor 
had  written  to  our  sole  relative  in 
the  world — an  uncle  in  Australia; 
and  about  this  time  we  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  watching  for  the  post- 
man when  he  entered  our  street,  in 
the  faintest,  forlorn  hope  possible 
that  there  might  come  an  answer  to 
it.  On  this  morning,  when  Nell 
had  given  me  my  scanty  breakfast, 
and  made  me  as  comfortieible  as  the 
miserable  circumstances  permitted, 
she  sat  down  near  the  window  to 
take  her  own  poor  meal,  and  watch 
as  usual  for  the  postman.  The 
watercress  woman,  the  boy  with  the 
rolls,  the  organ  that  always  came 
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at  nine  o'clock, — all  made  their  usual 
appeaianoe  and  departed;  but  no 
postman  caused  the  narrow  little 
street  to  resound  with  his  thun- 
derons  raps;  and  at  last  Ellinor 
rose. 

'He  most  have  passed  before  I 
sat  down,  I  suppose/  she  said,  cheer- 
folly;  'never  mind,  Tibbie  darling, 
we  still  have  the  letter  to  hope  for. 
Wliat,  Mrs.  Smith  I  really  a  letter 
for  US  at  last!'  she  called  out, 
darting  towards  our  landlady,  who 
opened  the  door  at  the  instant,  with 
a  letter  held  in  her  apron,  to  pre- 
vent its  contact  with  her  soapy 
finger  and  thumb.  'Why,  how 
coold  I  have  misfled  seeing  the  post- 
man?' 

'Lor,  Miss!  posty  won't  be  here 
for  ever  so  long  yet :  always  is  an 
hour  late  on  this  foolish  Valentine's 
day,  a-keeping  people  out  o'  their 
lawful  letters,  all  along  o'  that  tom- 
foolery as  I  calls  it.  However, 
p'raps  this  letter,  which  didn't  come 
by  post,  as  I  understuid  my  little 
Polly,  may  be  a  valentine,  and  then 
yoa  won't  be  obleeged  to  me  for 
calling  it  tomfoolery.' 

'  Not  come  by  post  ?'  said  Ellinor, 
in  a  very  disappointed  voice,  as  she 
took  the  letter  and  looked  at  the 
snperscription  and  the  seal,  as 
people  will  do,  to  discover  what 
they  could  oome  at  so  much  more 
readily  by  opening  the  envelope. 

tin  it,  Nell  dear,'  said  I,  with 
tfulness  of  fever  and  weak- 
ness; and  she  came  and  sat  down 
on  the  bed  beside  me  as  she  did  so. 
A  thin  bit  of  paper  fluttered  out  of 
the  envelope,  and  lay  unheeded  by 
ns  both,  as  Ellinor  unfolded  the 
enclofiore  and  revealed  a  valentine 
■~;ye8,  a  real  valentine,  glistening 
^th  frosted  silver  snowdrops  and 
blue  forget-me-nots. 

'Oh,  Nell  I  a  real  valentine  I— 
and  for  you !  Who  could  have  sent 
it? 

'It  must  be  a  mistake,'  said 
Ellinor,  turning  to  the  superscript 
tion  on  the  envelope.  \But  no: 
name  and  address  in  full,  and  per- 
fectly correct.' 

'Who  could  have  sent  it?'  re- 
peatedL 

'Who,  indeed f  repUed  Ellinor, 
soberly.    '  What  a  pity  that  snow- 


drops and  forget-me-nots  are  not 
good  for  eating.  Stay!  here  is 
something  else — proses  now,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

And  she  took  up  the  folded  piece 
of  paper  that  lay  unheeded  on  the 
bed.  In  an  instant  the  colour 
flashed  into  her  face,  the  tears  into 
her  patient  eyes. 

'Oh,  Tibbie!  my  darling,  my 
child !  Five  pounds ! — ^a  bank-note 
for  five  pounds  1' 

'Five  pounds,  Ellinor  I — ^non- 
sense!' 

'Yes,  yes;  a  real  note! — look!' 
she  cried.  'Oh,  my  darling,  you 
will  get  well  now!  you  shall  have 
all  I  have  never  been  able  to  give 
you.  Oh,  may  God  bless  the  sender 
of  such  a  precious  valentine !' 

The  dawn  of  another  day  of  St, 
Valentine, — dark,  raw,  and  gloomy. 
Out  of  doors  the  scene  ia  wretched 
enough.  The  trees,  in  the  London 
square  opposite,  are  dripping  with 
dank  moisture;  and  the  London 
street  is  slippery  with  the  same. 
Inside  it  is  different.  A  cosy  break- 
fast-room, luxuriantly  appointed, 
the  fire  dancing  brightly  in.  tiie 
polished  grate,  and  the  whole  at- 
mosphere scented  by  the  breath  of 
the  exotics,  that  comes  floating  in 
from  the  open  conservatory  a4ia- 
cent  Two  ladies  are  its  occupants, 
one  of  whom  is  busy  at  the  break- 
fiEU3t-table,  while  the  other  stands  at 
a  window,  looking  out 

'  Why,  Nell,  one  would  think  you 
expected  a  valentine.' 

My  sister  did  not  answer;  and 
lookmg  merrily  towards  her,  I  saw 
so  vivid  a  colour  stealing  into  her 
fair  pale  face,  as  made  me  instantly 
silent  in  wonder. 

'What  were  you  and  Captain 
Mildmay  talking  about  so  long  in 
the  dark  yesterday  evening?'  I 
asked  presently. 

'About  valentines,' answered  El- 
linor, quietly.  '  Yes,  Tibbie,  I  was 
telling  him  of  the  time  we  earned 
our  bread  by  making  them.' 

'  Oh,  Nell  I'  I  called  out,  aghast. 
But  my  sister's  noble  face  rebuked 
my  paltry  pride  into  silence. 

'  It  seemed  to  me  only  right,'  she 
went  on. 

'And  did  he^do  you  think  he 
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iiail  OTor  rci'iipiiiKCil  ns  for  the  poor 
girls  ho  boufiht  the  valontiui'd  of 
that  day  ?'  I  faltered. 

■  I  don't  know^if  so,  he  did  uot 
ponfess  it :  but  I  think  it  Tery  un- 
likely. It  was  natural  wc  should 
recollect  him :  not  likely  that  lie 
(■Imuld  associato  the  idea  of  two 
forlorn-looking  creatures  with  the 


iiLeces  of  the  rich  Auflmliaii  inc 
chant,  whom  he  unw  living  . 
luxury.  No :  I  dare  eay  he  h; 
lonfj  forgotten  us  as  he  first  saw  i: 
though  I  have  always  thong'! 
Tibbie,  in  my  o^ti  soul,  that  he  ti' 
that  precious  valentine  that  fe.s< 
you,  my  darling,  after  the  fever.' 
'  Oh,  Xell  I— and  you  never  to 


me  before !  Woll,  and  what  did  he 
say?' 

•Last  night ?  — very  little,  1 
thought  it  only  honest  to  tell  him ; 
it  seemed  to  me  right ;  but  prhaps 
it  has  lost  OB  A  friend,  Tibbie;  I 
don't  knov.' 

Uer  voice  shook  a  little,  and  she 


tnrned  her  face  so  that  I  could  uot 
sec  it.  Just 'then  the  i>ostiiians 
knock:  made  the  house  lesoiind ; 
and,  as  if  the  noise  had  gilvuiizcd 
her  into  motion,  Elhnor  darted  out 
into  the  hall.  I  don't  know  what 
she  expected,  or  what  I  did ;  but  I 
followed  her,  and   leant  over  her 
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shoulder  as  she  opened  the  box, 
Tilh  her  little  hands  ti-embling,  so 
tbat  the  letters  as  she  lifted  them 
finttored  in  her  prasp.  There  were 
xevenl— I  don't  in  the  least  remeni' 
ber  what  the  others  were,  all  iny 
Bttention  being  concentrated  on  the 
one  that  Ellinor  selected  as  if  bj 
instioct — a  Valentino,  yes,  her  own 
wreathof  holly  berries,  whose roddy 
glow  seemed  Romebow  to  bo  re- 
flected in  the  eolonr  flushing  my 
fdster'H  happy  &ce. 

As  I  look^  at  it,  I  presnmed  thnt 
the  token  carried  its  message,  in 
irords  not  exactly  patent  to  my  un- 
derstanding: and  I  know  that, 
thoueh  Ellinor  has  been  years 
nmrried  to  Fred  Mildmay,  she  still 
keeps  her  two  Tslentines  among  her 
most  sacred  treasnrcs.  The  silver 
mowdrops  and  the  bright  holly 
berries  ntnat  be  tamiBhcd  now ; 
bat  to  Ellinor  they  will  always  be 
fresh  in  the  reraembranco  of  the 
CaittfQl  love  which  has  blessed  ber 
lile  and  made  it  beautiful. 

'Nell  was  my  fate,  yoa  see,'  said 
Fred,aswe  all  stood  together  in  the 
happy  firelight  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  ot  St  Valentine.  '  I  conld 
not  Ibiget  her  &icc  after  I  had  once 


seen  it;  and  when  I  found  out 
where  you  lived,  and  sent  tbal^that 
first  valentine,  you  know,  I  was 
thinkiiig  how  to  follow  it  up,  when, 
behold !  I  was  introduced  to  my 
fate  one  night,  as  the  niece  of  tlii> 
Australian  millionaire.  And  so  you 
didn't  think  I  remembered  \m\, 
Nell  ?  Well,  I'll  own  I  was  too 
flabbergasted  to  be  quite  sure,  till 
you  spoke.  As  to  the  hotly  wreath, 
I  always  meant  to  keep  it  till  I  wns 
in  earnest,  you  know,  and  I  told 
Ellinor  so  last  night' 

'  Oh,  indeed !'  said  I,  as  the  little 
history  of  the  morning  lay  revealed 

'  Come,  come,'  said  Uncle  John, 
entering  at  the  instant,  'what  are 
you  all  doing  moping  in  the  dark  V 

'Talking  about  our  valentines, 
uncle,"  responded  I,  demurely. 

'Tomfoolery  I'  growled  ray  undo, 
in  the  very  words  of  Mrs.  Smith. 
Ellinor  and  Fred  glanced  at  onu 
another  archly,  and  then  Fred  said, 

'Bu^,  nevertheless,  I  hope  you'll 
drink  a  glass  to  St.  Valentiiie  after 
dinner,  sir,  and  own  that  Nome  fool- 
islincss  is  worth  all  the  world's 
wisdom.' 

J.  It.  11. 
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MISDIEBCTED  ATTENTIONS. 

WHAT  a  number  of  people  there  are  on  this  earth, 
Who  their  energies  waste  npon  objects  nnfruitful — 
Who,  designed  for  a  certain  metier  at  their  birth, 

Have  heads  of  careers,  that  their  talents  won't  suit,  fall  ! 
Snch  misplaced  ambition  is  common  enough. 

With  ease  one  a  score  of  its  instances  mentions ; 
I  know  hundreds — to  give  the  amount  in  the  rough — 
Who  are  victims  of  such  '  misdirected  attentions/ 

There  is  Q.,  who  was  bom  to  sell  ribbons  and  lace. 

But  insists  upon  proving  he's  meant  for  an  actor ; 
There's  F.,  who  the  bagman's  profession  should  grace, 

But  sets  up  as  an  author  and  poetry-factor. 
There's  G.,  who's  aggrieved  that  he's  not  an  R.A., 

When  he  ought  to  be  sitting  a  carpenter's  bench  on ; 
Each  was  made  for  his  work — each  turned  coldly  away, 

To  pay  somewhere  else  '  misdirected  attention.' 

There  is  B.  at  bad  sermons  in  cassock  and  bands. 

Whom  Nature  designed  for  another  John  Kemble ; 
There  is  P.  writing  rubbish  the  public  demands,  ri 

Who  might  set  the  great  '  Boz '  for  his  laurels  a-tremble. 
There  is  S.  painting  cits,  men  who're  great  at  the  Bank, 

(They  consider  their  sittings  are  vast  condescensions) ; 
And  S.  might  with  Baffaele  or  Guido  claim  rank. 

If  he  had  not  indulged '  misdirected  attentions.' 

But  these  ^  misdirected  attentions '  are  not 

The  ones  which  our  artist  elects  to  illustrate ; 
His  two  snobs  a  smaller  ambition  have  got — 

And  one  which  the  ladies  seem  likely  to  frustrate. 
Just  freed  from  their  counters  or  tall  office-stools. 

Such  killing  young  dogs,  in  their  own  comprehensions, 
They  have  paid,  like  a  couple  of  underbred  fools, 

This  pair  of  fair  girls  '  misdirected  attentions.'  ^ 

But  Bessie  and  Laura  hie  homeward  with  speed — 

And  loud  at  the  door  of  the  mansion  they  thunder ; 
While  the  two  young  Adonises  feel  that  indeed 

They've  committed  a  most  unmistakable  blunder ! — 
And  that  is  not  all — they  their  folly  condemn, 

But  are  also  assailed  by  most  dire  apprehensions. 
That  John  and  the  porter  perchance  may  pay  them 

What  they  scarcely  could  call  'misdirected  attentions.' 
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THE  BEST  MAN. 


HAPPENING  this  year  to  be 
detained  in  London  some 
time  after  the  close  of  the  season, 
and  being  driven — from  the  circum- 
stance of  receiving  no  invitations  to 
dinner  elsewhere — to  resort  pretty 
constantly  to  my  club,  I  became  at 
onoe  a  marked  man  among  certain 
icqnaintanoe  of  mine,  who,  with  a 
mingled  air  of  conceit  and  bashful- 
ness,  informed  me  that  they  were 
aboat  to;  be  made  happy,  and,  as  I 
was  still  in  town,  would  I  make  a  sa- 
crifioe  to  friendship,  and  witness  their 
sacrifice  to  Hymen?  Almost  all 
their  intimate  friends  and  contem- 
poraries were  either  married,  or  had 
left  town,  and  '  Blank,  old  fellow !  I 
always  depended  upon  you,  you 
know,  to  see  me  turned  off.'  Ex- 
eoses  were  useless,  as  I  had  made 
it  generally  known  that  I  was  a 
fixture  for  a  month  in  London  with- 
ont  having  anything  particular  to 
do,  bat  being  lazy,  and  not  quite 
able  to  make  up  my  mind  where  to 
ga  Lazy  indeed  I  I  never  was  so 
bard  worked  in  my  life. 

I  had  not  taken  the  precaution 
of  assuming  a  hurried  eve-oF-de- 
parture  appearance,  which  I  hold  to 
1)6  the  only  safeguard  against  such 
assaults,  and  was  absolutely,  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  the  month  of 
August,  victimized  to  the  extent  of 
seven  weddings.  After  the  third  or 
fourth,  I  began  rather  to  like  it,  and, 
except  that  I  usually  felt  towards 
the  afternoon  like  a  confectioner's 
apprentice  new  in  the  business  (who 
is  allowed  to  eat  as  many  sweets  as 
he  likes,  in  order  ultimately  to 
secure  his  distaste  for  them),  and 
had  a  vague  impression  that  I 
ought  to  propose  somebody's  health 
each  day  at  lunch,  I  survived  my 
exertions  tolerably  well.  And  they 
were  stupendous.  To  say  nothing 
of  being  introduced,  as  a  rule,  for 
the  first  time,  to  seven  brides,  fifty 
bridesmaids,  and  three  hundred 
wedding  guests,  there  was  tho 
anxiety  of  choosing  seven  presents, 
all  suitable  to  the  tastes  and  require- 
ments of  their  respective  recipients. 
Entirely  unable  of  myself  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  in  such  matters,  I 

VOL.  BL— KO.  L. 


consulted     all     the     disinterested 
friends  who  still  lingered  in  town. 
Some  recommended  a  fish>slice  and 
fork ;  but  that  seemed  a  gift  likely 
to  be  thought  of  and  l)e8towed  by 
others,  and  I  had  before  my  eyes 
a  frightful  example  of  presenting 
duplicates  in  the  case  of  a  young 
curate,  living  in  a  tiny  cottage,  who 
had,  on  an  interesting  occasion,  nine 
moderator  lamps  thrust  upon  him 
and  his  pretty  little  wife,  the  use  of 
the  smallest  of  which  rendered  their 
dining  and  largest  room  so  intole- 
rably hot,  even  in  mid- winter,  that 
it   had   to  be    extinguished,  with 
ignominy,  in  tho  presence  and  at 
the  request  of  the  friendly  donor,  in 
compliment  of  whom  it  had  for  the 
first  time  been  illuminated.    One 
rash  man  said,  '  Go  to  Howell  and 
James's,  and  you  will  see  a  great 
variety    of    appropriate     articles.* 
Being  a  person  of  a  modest  and  re- 
tiring disposition,  this  I  at  once  de- 
clined ;  for  I  remember  some  years 
ago,  in  August,  having  recklessly 
plunged  into  the  millinery  depart* 
ment  of  that  famous  establishment, 
having  been  received  by  what  ap- 
peared to  me  about  thirty  young 
ladies,  and  having  Bed  ingloriously. 
No   man,  unless   of    iron   nerve, 
or  accompanied  by  his  wife,  can 
venture  in  among  so  many  attrac- 
tions with  due  regard  to  his  heart 
and  pocket,  unless,  indeed,  ho  is 
himself  a  principal  in  a  matrimonial 
arrangement  and  has  parted  with 
the  present  control  of  both.    Ulti- 
mately I  made  up  my  mind,  and 
ordered  seven  almost  precisely  simi- 
lar gifts  of  an  astonished  shopman, 
to  whom  I  must  have  appeared  as 
about  to  open  a  small  retail  busi- 
ness, and  to  be  wildly  laying  in 
stock,  and  who  made  no  reduction 
whatever  in  consideration  of  tho 
number  purchased,  but  regarded  me 
with    obvious    suspicion     and,   I 
thought,  slightly  contemptuous  pity. 
What  I  bought,  though  each  gift 
of  course  gave  unlimited  satisfaction , 
no  power  shall  induce  me  (witU- 
out  a  considerable   pecuniary  re- 
compense) to  di  vulga    No  I  tiie  re- 
sult of  three  sleepless  nights  and  a 
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work  of  torturinpsuspoiiso  is  not  so 
lightly  to  1)0  i)artt'd  with ;  ami  if  the 
pecrotwero  to  becnmo  (j veil  partially 
known  my  only  cbanco  would  bo 
emigration,  or  retirement  to  8ome 
remote  villacro  in  the  llipblarids  of 
Sa)tland;  for  if  my  naino  and  ad- 
dresfl  wero  onco  known,  sliould  I 
not  be  b(«if  Gfod  by  all  1  ever  know 
who  had  any  thonc:bts  of  iH'ing 
about  to  be  married?  sl.ould  1  not 
be  advertisini?  myself  almost  as 
much  as  HojU's  Bedding?  Well, 
that  p:reat  anxiety  over,  my  next 
thouplit  was  white  waistcoats.  In- 
vitations had  ])ourod  in  so  rapidly, 
and  had  Ixien  so  rapidly  accepted  in 
the  heedlessncBS  of  despair,  that 
there  was  little  time  to  order  new; 
besides,  August  is  not  the  month  for 
investing  in  summer  raiment,  and 
my  tailor  was  on  the  Khine.  The 
present  style  of  coat,  it  is  true, 
allows  of  the  exhibition  of  but  little 
of  that  garment,  and  indeed  was 
taken  no  little  advantage  of  in  very 
hot  weather  in  dispensing  with  it 
altogether ;  but  at  a  wedding-break- 
fast in  the  dog-days,  when  wedged 
in  between  two  mountains  of  gauze 
and  lace,  it  is  agreeable  to  throw 
back  the  coat,  and  expose  the  manly 
chest  decorated  by  a  spotless  vest ; 
besides,  in  speaking,  a  white  waist- 
coat is  indispensable.  Nothing  as- 
sists one  better  through  emotional 
periods,  nothing  gives  a  greater 
look  of  general  benevolence  and 
good-fellowship.  Well,  by  bribery 
and  corruption,  by  threats  and  in- 
timidation, or  a  combination  of  all 
four,  I  induced  my  washerwoman  to 
become  my  friend ;  and,  though  I 
oonfess  to  an  occasional  feeling  of 
dampness,  and  limpness  about  the 
chest,  yet  I  contrived  always  to 
appear  with  a  centre  garment  of  un- 
deniable whiteness.  The  speeches 
it  fell  to  my  share  to  make,  after 
the  first  or  second  tnal,  became 
quite  easy,  for  one  could  say  the 
same  thing  over  again  any  number 
of  times,  on  different  occasions, 
with  the  utmost  comnlaoenoy. 

At  fire  of  the  wedaing  festivals  I 
was  'best  man;'  and  I  flatter  my- 
self I  sustained  that  important 
office  with  becoming  dignity.  I 
liked  the  post  very  well  after  the 
important  ceremony  was  oonclnded. 


because  I  was  entitled  to  a  p^o'I 
Feat  at  the  breakfast^  and  the  pri\i- 
k'j^'o  of  returning  thanks  for  tli'-> 
bridesmaids ;  but  during  the  actual 
cremony  tlie  l>est  man's  position  i-^ 
often  the  reverse  of  enviable.  If  h^ 
discovers  what  to  do  with  his  own 
hat,  ho  is  at  least  generally  at  a  lo^s 
what  to  do  with  the  bridegroom's 
(that  gentleman  himself  beiii^ 
usually  by  the  time  the  actual  evLii* 
is  coming  off  reduee<l  to  a  state  of 
amiable  iml)ecility) ;  then  he  has  a 
prayer-book  thrust  into  his  hand  by 
some  well-meaning  but  indiscrtr* 
individual,  and  with  that  and  one  i' 
not  two  hats,  the  bridegroom^ 
gloves,  and  possibly  the  wedding- 
ring,  looks  as  if  he  were  the  victim 
of  some  conjuring  trick,  and  requir- 
iuG;  instead  of  giving  assistance. 
Then  the  bridesmaids  crowding  iu 
on  all  sides  of  the  happy  pair,  seem 
intent  on  shutting  him  out  of  all 
share  of  the  performance ;  and  only 
by  the  most  determined  exertion 
have  I  saved  myself  from  beinj: 
swept  altogether  into  a  side  aisl'', 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  twelve 
charming  young  ladies  all  strug- 
gling to  obtain  a  good  place  in  a 
narrow  chancel.  Though  in  tho 
after-breakfast  speech  I  compare<l 
myself  on  that  occasion  to  a  peony 
in  a  garden  of  roses,  or  a  bit  of  bur- 
rage  in  a  nosegay  of  forget-me-nots 
(the  bridesmaids'  bonnets  being  de- 
corated with  that  flower),  yet  whilo 
the  service  was  going  on  I  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  not  only  in 
seeing  but  in  being  seen,  and  re- 
mem  l>er  that  one  of  the  bridegroom's 
gloves  was  carried  out  of  my  hand, 
on  my  way  to  the  vestry,  and  hop:- 
lesslylost. 

In  the  vestry,  the  '  best  man '  is 
subjected  to  a  severe  trial,  as  ho 
feels  he  ought  to  be  of  use,  and  yet 
is  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The 
bridegroom  has  got  out  of  the  pas- 
sively imbecile  into  the  actively  silly 
state,  and  the  bride  is  surrounded 
by  pathetic  and  gushing  relatives, 
who,  in  company  with  privileged 
bridesmaids,  layish  their  affections 
upon  her  in  the  most  tantalizing 
manner.  Then,  on  most  occasions, 
scope  is  afforded  for  interesting 
agitation  and  heavy  maternal  bene- 
diction, and  facility  in  fidnting  is 
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quite  at  a  premiTinL  Fully  sensible 
of  the  dignity  of  your  office,  you 
staod  prepared,  when  called  upon, 
to  append  your  signature  to  that  of 
the  senior  bridesmaid,  and  to  conduct 
that  r^ponsible  individual  subse- 
qnently  out  of  church. 

After  church   comes    the  time 
vhen  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the 
best  man  especially  to  distinguish 
himself;  and,  indeed,  among  those 
not  deeply  interested  in  recent  pro- 
ceedings, he  is,  for  his  little  hour,  a 
man  of  mark.  The  bridegroom,  who 
has  been  tolerated  all  day,  and  only 
jnst  tolerated,  sinks  now  into  a  sort  of 
smiling  dummy — shakes  hands  fer- 
Tently  with  almost  entire  strangers, 
makes  vague  and  uncertain  remarks 
about  things   in  general,  and   is 
especially  vague  in  returning  thanks 
to  the  toast  of  '  The  Health  of  the 
Bride  and  Bridegroom,'  which  he 
probably  replies  to  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  bride;  but  nobody 
seems  to  mind  him — there   is   a 
general  understanding  among  the 
gnests  that   the   bridegroom  is  a 
thing  to  be  tolerated,  and  is  a  ne- 
cessary but  quite  unimportant  part 
of  the  jj^mony,  the  sole  interest  of 
which  centres  in  the  bride.    At  this 
crisis,  the  best  man  has  scope  for 
being  entertaining ;  he  taking  up  a 
prominent   position  as   something 
more  than  a  theoretical  supporter  of 
matrimony,  is  viewed  with  not  un- 
&vourable  eyes  by  at  least  some  of 
the  bridesmaids.    His  speech,  too, 
OGnsidehng  there  is  no  necessity  of 
an  appeal  to  the  feelings,  should  be 
the  most  effective  and  least  embar- 
ra^ed  of  any.    Then,  as  the  man 
the  bridegroom  delights  to  honour, 
he  has  the  privilege  of  the  especial 
notice  of  the  bride,  and  all  sorts  of 
opportunities  of  saying  pretty  and 
appropriate    things.      £ven,    too, 
when  all  necessary  speeches  have 
be^  made,  and  the  happy  pair  have 
departed  with  the  best  wishes  of 
all,  and  an  old  shoe  as  a  parting 
gift,  the  duties  of  the  best  man  can 
hardly  be  considered  at  an  end.    If 
he  be  wise  he  will  take  his  depar- 
ture from  the  scene  of  late  festivity, 


now  grown  suddenly  desolate,  and 
never,  if  he  ean  return  to  town  or 
go  elsewhere,  remain  the  rest  of  the 
day  a  guest  of  the  bride's  family. 
Once,  and  only  once,  was  I  victim 
to  this  delusion,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  hideous  attempt  at  mirth 
and  cheerfulness  that  prevailed — 
bridesmaids  utterly  knocked  up  by 
unwonted  excitement  and  unusual 
early  nsing^mamma  retiring  pre- 
maturely with  nervous  headache — 
male  relatives  awfully  bored,  and 
wanting  to  talk  over  events  quietly 
iogeiher — oh!  how  glad  I  was  when 
our  very  badly-dressed  dinner  was 
over,  and  I  could  with  decency  say 
'  Good-night.'  All  this,  of  course,  is 
supposing  there  is  no  subsequent 
ball,  or  dinner  party,  which  would 
naturally  detain  the  greater  portion 
of  the  wedding  guests. 

But  such  entertainments  are  sel- 
dom lively ;  and  the  comparison  of  a 
wedding  to  a  ship-launch  still  holds 
good — great  excitement,  and  in- 
terest, and  then  a  sudden  void. 
Spectators,  stand  and  gaze  and  shout 
your  applause,  and  good  wishes  to 
that  great  plunge  into  life,  but  don't 
linger  long  by  the  empty  dock — put 
on  your  hats  like  wise  men,  and 
walk  away  1  If  the '  best  man '  take 
such  advice,  still  it  seems  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  extend,  if  in  his 
power,  the  rights  of  hospitality  to 
some  friend  of  the  bride  or  bride- 
groom who  is  uncertain  as  to 
evening  engagements ;  and,  besides, 
he  feels  himself  hardly  in  a  mood 
for  a  melancholy  meal  at  a  deserted 
club,  but  inclined  for  the  society  of 
some  one  who  can  sympathise  with 
his  unusual  frame  of  mind. 

A  quiet  tete-a-tete  dinner,  and  a 
visit  to  some  theatre,  seems  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  a  day  of  harmless  dis- 
sipation; and  perhaps,  after  all,  as 
probably  every  bridesmaid  he  has 
met  that  morning  looks  forward  to 
being  some  day  a  bride,  so  the  *  best 
man'  contemplates  a  time  when  he 
will  go  out  of  office  for  life,  and 
leave  to  younger  men  the  post  he 
has  so  often  been  selected  to  fill. 
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FACES   IN    THE    FIRE. 

By  an  'Old  Fooey.* 

WHILE  the  shadows  flit  changefully  round  the  rooin, 
On  the  oralKjrs  I  idly  p:aze ; 
They  seem  to  picture,  like  ghosts  from  the  tomb, 

Tlio  fancies  of  bygone  days ! 
Ah,  strange  the  scenes  that  my  memory  thrill, 

As  they  throng  on  me,  gentle  or  wild ! 

And  the  faces  that  please  the  old  man  still 

Are  the  same  that  charm'd  tho  child. 

And  though  my  childhood  so  far  off  seems, 

Like  a  tune  one  has  long  forgot, 
Some  faint  sweet  shape  in  the  land  of  droaiiif!, 

That  has  been  and  that  now  is  not ; 
Yet  often,  then,  its  hopes  and  fears, 

Each  object  of  past  desire. 
Bring  back  to  me  all  its  joys  and  tears, — 

Sweet  pictures  seen  in  the  iiro ! 

The  gentle  love  of  a  mother  fair, 

AVho  watch'd  o'er  her  infant  joy ; 
And  faces  dear — I  can  see  them  there — 

Who  have  lov'd  tho  wayward  boy ! 
And  next  a  scene,  where  a  mother  stands, 

I  view,  by  my  fancy  led. 
With  eyes  tear-diramM,  and  tight-claspM  liauJs, 

Who  weeps  for  a  father  dead. 

Once  more  again,  I  seem  to  stray 

By  the  chissic  Isis'  wave, 
Una  wed,  an  undergraduate  gay. 

By  the  Don,  sedate  and  grave. 
The  forms  are  many  that  crowd  on  mo 

As  I  sit  by  the  fire  alone  ; 
Or  grave,  or  gay,  or  sad  to  see, 

JUit  all  are  for  ever  gone  1 

Again,  I  see  the  fair  young  face 

Who  dazzled  my  youthful  prime ; 
The  sunshine  bright  of  my  bygone  days, — 

A  face  that  has  known  not  Time. 
And  yet  once  more,  in  her  sunny  glance. 

My  old,  old  self  grows  bright. 
As  I  thread  the  maze  of  the  joyous  dance 

With  heart  and  footsteps  light ! 

Bnt  now  the  fire  bums  pale  and  wan. 

And  the  hght  is  lost  in  gloom. 
And  I  stand,  an  older  and  sadder  man, 

Alone  in  a  darkened  room ! 
Alone !  alone !  on  a  dear,  dead  brow 

My  speechless  lips  are  press'd ! 
'Xis  bard  to  think,  as  I  see  it  now. 

That  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  is  best ! 
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Again  let  the  firelight  merrily  shine, 

Let  the  blaze  be  bright  and  free ; 
I 'see  her  again,  sweet  child  of  mine! 

My  Kate,  yon  are  &ir  to  see ! 
Methinks  I  can  hear  the  deep,  rich  bells, 

As  they  sing  their  song  of  pride ! 
Ay,  prondly  their  music  floats  and  swells. 

For  they  ring  my  child  a  bride ! 

And  next  two  chemb  forms  are  near. 

With  tresses  of  floating  gold. 
And  half  in  mirth,  and  half  in  fear, 

They  gaze  at  their  grandsire  old. 
Graze  on,  bright  eyes !  but  they  soon  depart, 

And  tiie  feeble  flames  expire ; 
My  darlings,  yon  gladden  the  old  man's  heart 

With  your  faces,  seen  in  the  fire ! 

T.  H.  S.  E. 


*SHE  IS  DEAD/ 

WORDS  that  lay  censure  to  sleep  and  blame 
Lightly  and  slightly  I  named  her  name, 
Asking,  with  nothing  of  thought  or  care. 
Asking,  for  form's  s^e,  her  '  how '  and  '  where.' 

'  She  is  dead !'  came  the  answer  grave  and  slow  ; 
It  stopped  in  a  moment  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  a  mood,  half  mirthful  and  half  Rovcre, 
That  had  questioned  and  had  not  cared  to  hear. 

Why  so  pitiful  of  the  dead  ?   ? 

Their  smiles  are  smiled,  but  their  tears  arc  shed  ; 

Out  of  the  Sunshine  is  out  of  the  rain, 

They  rest  from  life's  toil  and  its  soil  and  pain. 

Is  life  so  dear  that  the  keen&st  woe 
We  can  know  of  dreams,  or  dreams  wo  know, 
Is  just  to  be  shrouded,  and  coffined,  and  laid 
Under  the  turf  in  the  death-dark  shade? 

I  know  not  I  but  since  we  pity  the  dead. 
Are  tenderly  moved  when  the  word  is  said. 
In  our  little  pity  from  little  love 
May  we  see  a  shadow  from  that  Above  ? 


E, 
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THE  OPEPiATlONS  OF  LAWRENCE  EEEVE. 
•a  Calc  nf  iHancnmnlitiig  on  tfjr  ^tack  (!irvri)aniit. 


CIIAPTER  IlL 


SPITE  of  all  vautapos  and  a^l  van- 
topes,  liowevcr,  liueve  found  it 
almost  as  <iiniciilt  a  matter  to  Fut 
about  brcakiiit:;  tlin  new.s  of  his  good 
fortune,  as  ho  would  have  found  it 
to  break  the  news  of  bad  fortune, 
had  he  by  ill-luck  lost  five  hundred 
X)oun(]s  instead  of  gaining  thera.  IIo 
hardly  know  how  to  approach  the 
subject.  To  eay  that  he  had  been 
ea<=iually  presented  with  the  money 
by  a  stranger  whom  he  hiul  met  in 
Eleet  Street,  and  whom  ho  had 
obliged  with  a  light  for  his  cigar, 
would,  he  knew,  seem  little  more 
preposterous  to  that  good  lady,  his 
Viiiii,  than  it  would  seem  to  her  to  say 
that  he  had  bought  certain  property 
— certain  airy  nothings,  rather— one 
day  for  fifty  pounds,  and  sold  them 
as  it  were  the  next  for  five  hundred 
and  fifty ;  and  he  had  much  doubt 
of  his  ability  to  make  her  really 
credit  such  an  astounding  fact.  Ho 
decided  that  the  best  plan  would  bo 
to  begin  by  showing  her  the  money. 
It  was  in  crisp  Bank  of  England 
notes — fifteen  of  them,  of  a  hundred 
pounds  a-piece.  Mrs.  Reeve  had 
jx)rhaps  never  seen  so  much  money 
Jit  one  time  in  her  life  before.  Ono 
may  live  a  good  while,  and  even  bo 
■worth  a  good  many  thousands  of  our 
own,  Avithout  ever  seeing  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  in  tangible  shape 
before  us.  But  she  bore  the  sight 
quite  philosophically,  and  was  not 
in  the  least  overcome  by  it.  Perhaps 
if  it  had  been  in  gold  it  might  have 
impressed  her  more  seriously. 

*  And  60  you  have  been  selling  all 
the  stock,  Lawrence,'  she  said, 
gravely,  *  and  are  meaning  to  put  it 
into  some  of  those  swindling  com- 
panies; is  not  that  it?'  Now  the 
subject  of  shares,  or  of  the  sale  of 
Btock,  had  never  been  mentioned  be- 
tween them;  but  Mrs.  Eeeve  had 
known,  without  being  told,  ever 
since  the  night  of  the  prospectuses^ 
that  something  of  tms  kind  was 
being  done. 


'You  are  quite  wrong,  my  dear,' 
he  replied ;  '  I  h.'ive  not  Ik  en  selling 
out  all  the  stock,  and  I  hope  I  am 
not  going  to  intrust  it  to  any 
swindling  company.* 

And  then  he  explained  to  her,  as 
lucidly  as  he  could,  wliat  was  the 
real  state  of  affaire;  and  that,  thtro 
i>eing  some  trifle  over  the  fifteen 
hundred  due  to  him  on  the  balance 
of  his  account,  he  had  invested  this 
trifle  in  a  new  watch  and  chain  for 
her,  and  in  some  feminine  tackle  or 
other  for  the  girls;  and  that  he 
would  take  it  as  an  especial  favour 
if  she  would  oblige  him  with  a 
kiss,  and  inform  him  if  she  did  not 
think  it  a  most  extraordinary  stroke 
of  good  luck. 

*Good  luck,  indeed!'  she  Eai«I : 
'  but  I  doubt  it  is  fairy  money,  and 
will  never  do  us  any  good.  You 
will  never  value  it  as  if  you  had 
worked  for  it ;  and  some  fine  morn- 
ing we  shall  wake  up  and  find  wc 
have  merely  dreamed  about  it  Be- 
sides,' she  added,  more  seriously, 
'if  you  have  gained  it,  I  suppose 
some  one  else  has  lost  it:  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  greater  trouble  in  some- 
body else's  homo  about  it,  tlian 
there  is  joy  in  ours.' 

Then  lieeve,  with  the  pleased,  be- 
nignant manner  of  superior  intel- 
hgence,  explained  still  further  that 
his  wife  wajs  wrong  again ;  that  he 
had  it  on  broker's  authority  that 
this  money  had  hot  been  lost  by  any- 
body ;  that  the  man  who  first  bought 
the  shares  had  immediately  sold 
them  again  at  a  very  little  loss;  the 
next  buyer,  in  his  turn,  had  sold  at 
a  further  loss ;  and  soon,  till  through 
a  succession  of  buyers  and  sellers,  it 
was  probable  that  the  shares  bad 
found  their  present  level  without 
inflicting  on  any  one  a  damage  at 
all  corresponding  with  the  b^efit 
derived  by  himself.  In  ^t,  he 
made  it  out  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  this  most  agreeable  windfall 
was  nobody's   money;    and   Mrs. 
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Beeye,  in  the  end— feeling  bqib  of 
nothing  bnt  her  own  denae  igno- 
imnoe  of  the  matter— half  believed 
him. 

She  felt,  as  ahe  had  said,  that  it 
Bozely  ooold  not  be  the  same  sort  of 
money  as  people  got  in  return  for 
work.  She  reoalled  legends  that 
told  how  gold  easily  won  had,  on 
being  put  away,  by-and-by  been 
found  to  have  changed  into  dry 
leaves ;  and  she  smiled  as  she  canght 
herself  fieuicying  these  crisp  bank- 
notes of  her  husband's  similarly 
metamorphosed,  and  gaessing 
thoughtfully  what  kind  of  leaves 
they  would  be— rose-leaves,  or  oak, 
or  willow. 

Bat  at  the  same  time  she  was 
very  willing  to  persuade  herself,  in 
a  vague  sort  of  way,  that  it  might 
be  money  sent  them  by  a  special 
overruling  Providence,  out  of  other 
men's  great  abundance,  to  supply 
their  greater  need,  or  (the  good 
woman  thooght  it  in  all  humility), 
perchance  to  reward  their  greater 
merit;  and  if  so,  it  could  only  have 
been  sent  to  be  applied  to  one  es- 
pecial use.  It  had  been  sent  that 
it  might  serve  as  the  wedding-por- 
tion of  their  eldest  daughter,  who 
was  to  be  married  very  soon. 

To  secure,  therefore,  that  it  should 
be  so  applied  became  Mrs.  Beeves 
especial  object.  'It  will  come  in 
ve^y  useful ;  just  when  we  want  it,' 
she  said.  '  You  could  perhaps  hardly 
have  spared  five  hundred  pounds 
to  give  to  Kate  this  autumn  without 
it;  but  it  vill  be  just  the  thing.* 

Then  she  went  on  a  little  faster, 
neiDg  that  her  husband  was  about 
to  reply,  and  doubting,  from  the  ez- 
prassion  of  his  face,  that  he  was  not 
going  quite  to  fall  in  with  her  views. 

'It  will  be  such  a  nice  start  for 
ttm ;  and  William,  I  do  think,  is 
oae  who  will  take  care  of  his  wife's 
ttooey,  whether  you  tie  it  up  or 
not  And  you  can  put  back  the 
other  thousand  pounds  into  the 
foods,  and  we  shall  have  just  as 
much  interest  coming  in  as  before.' 

'  But,  Garry,  if  I  use  the  money  a 
month  or  two  longer,  I  may  eaaily 
enough  double  it.' 

Beeve,  who  had  been  content  to 
work  a  whole  year  for  four  hundred 
poondSy  had  learnt  now  how  easy  it 


was  to  make  much  more  than  that 
in  much  less  time,  without  work  at 
all,  and  of  course  he  was  anxious  to 
apply  his  newly-acquired  knowledge 
as  quiddy  and  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. 

'  Or  as  easily  lose  it,'  his  wife  re- 
plied. *  Let  us  be  content  with  the 
good  we  have  got,  and  go  on  as 
before.' 

Lawrence  Eeeve,  however,  was 
otherwise  minded,  and,  though  mild 
enough  in  his  rule,  still  would  be 
ruler,  loviog  his  own  way  and  his 
own  opinion.  He  was  willing  and 
glad  to  promise  that  Kate  should 
have  the  money;  for  he  loved  his 
children,  and  it  was  his  dearest  ob* 
ject  in  hfe  to  do  well  to  them.  But 
she  must  not  have  it  just  then. 
It  must  be  planted  out  to  grow. 
And  so  the  end  of  it  was  that,  after 
long  debate,  Reeve  weut  ofif  to  bed 
without  having  made  any  promise 
to  put  back  the  money  into  the 
funds,  and,  indeed,  with  a  con- 
trary resolution  in  his  own  mind. 

It  does  not  at  all  come  within  the 
plan  of  this  history  to  furnish  a 
debtor  and  creditor  statement  of 
Lawrence  Beove's  cash  account, 
from  week  to  week,  during  this 
eventful  period  of  his  life.  From 
of  old  it  has  been  well  known  how 
great  are  the  focilitiee  for  going 
down  hill.  But  in  Beeve's  case  he 
thought  for  a  while  that  the  natural 
laws  of  gravitation  had  been  at  least 
suspended,  if  not  reversed  in  his 
favour,  and  that  he  was  to  find  as- 
cent as  easy  as  others  found  descent. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  let  us 
say  that,  instead  of  putting  Imck  his 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  into  the 
funds,  he  speculated,  that  is,  ope- 
rated with  it  again ;  bought  with  it 
bank  shares,  gas  shares,  insurance 
shares,  railway  shares,  finance 
shares,  and  what  not.  And  as  it 
happened  that  be  had  taken  the  tide 
of  fortune  at  the  flood,  his  affairs 
prospered  marvellously.  When  he 
first  entered  on  his  new  and  exciting 
career,  those  weeks  had  just  set  in 
when  all  manner  of  new  companies 
were  being  launched  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  dozen  a  week,  when  the 
shares  of  all  of  them  went  to  a  pre- 
mium as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
when  as  yet  the  Stock  Exchange 
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had  ot  laid  down  tlie  l;i\v  which 
forbids  ckalinf^s  in  new  shares  be- 
fore allotment.  Keeve,  in  the  sim- 
])licity  of  his  heart,  imagined  he  had 
found  out  a  royal  mine  of  wealth 
which  iWas  unkuown  to  others,  and 
which  he  alone  was  to  be  privileged 
10  work.  East  and  west,  and  north 
and  south,  did  he  send  his  appli- 
cations for  allotments ;  and  from  all 
(quarters  came  the  gracious  re- 
sponses. He  sold  at  once,  and  realized 
his  premiums,  and  entered  again 
into  over  new  schemes.  He  began 
to  think  premium-jumping  by  no 
means  a  contemptible  trade.  Harper 
and  Morris  had  few  better  customers, 
or  few  whom  they  were  more  glad 
to  see.  AVoodhead  and  he  became 
quite  intimate ;  so  friendly,  indeed, 
that  he  took  him  home  with  him 
once  or  twice,  where  Mrs.  Keeve, 
not  much  liking  the  man,  it  is  true, 
but  yet  looking  on  him  as  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  flood  of 
good  for  time  which  had  so  happily 
set  in  upon  them,  was  gracious  to 
him,  and  allowed  her  girls  to  play 
him  their  most  brilliant  pieces  and 
sing  him  their  most  enchanting 
songs.  Ileeve  asked  him  once  if  it 
was  ho  who  sent  him  all  those  pro- 
spectuses of  new  companies,  wliich 


every  post  now  brought  to  *  Jjaw- 
rencc  Keeve,  Esq./  at  Hammer- 
smith ;  and  if  so,  why  he  sent  three 
or  four  copies  of  each.  Woodhead 
said,  'Oh,  no;'  ho  had  got  his  name 
into  the  Shareholders'  Directory, 
that  was  all ;  and  there  were  three 
or  four  brokers  who  made  a  point 
of  sending  a  copy  of  each  new  thing 
to  every  man  in  the  list.  In  one 
way  or  other,  either  through  WooJ- 
liead  or  by  other  channels  of  ex- 
perience, Keeve  came  to  be  very 
knowing  in  all  the  craft  and  slang 
of  Khare-dealing.  He  knew  al  1  about 
*  bulls  and  bears,*  and  *  rigging  the 
market.'  He  knew  when  settling- 
day  came  round,  as  well  as  he  knew 
when  Sunday  came  round.  He  oven 
acquired  that  supematurally  horrid 
lingo — unknown  prolmbly  to  Lncicn 
Bonaparte,  or  to  Professor  ^Max 
Miiller  himself— in  which  the  fra- 
ternity of  stockbrokers  transmit 
their  secret  messages.  Thus,  when 
Mrs.  Ileeve  picked  up  a  telegram 
wliich  ran  mysteriously  thus — 

'Sheep  trol  (Jovo,  and  nuiffdiick. 
Ghu,<t,  ttciid,  and  lx»b  twl>i;' 

ho  was  able  to  explain,  without 
any  embarrassment,  that,  being 
translated,  it  read  as  follows : — 


Sln'(li 


tr<-.t 


dovo. 


and 


muff 


dmk. 


i>cal'jra  Nvill  tell        Caktloniaii  .Auck       at  a  huialrcd,      and       .South  Mi6tcin    '    at  s>cventy-tivc. 


i;hof.t, 


fiend, 


and 


lX)l) 


twlKt. 


Midland,     North  Wrsteni,      and      TaffValu      are  Ikni. 


And  of  couri^c,  whatever  opinion 
she  might  have  of  the  delicacy  and 
elegance  of  a  new  language  of  which 
this  was  a  specimen,  no  doubt  she 
felt  that  she  must  not  rashly  or  su- 
perciliously disdain  that  which  the 
Solons  of  the  Stock  Exchange  had 
selected  as  their  medium  of  expres- 
sion. Nay  even  we  ourselves,  who 
called  it  but  now  a 'horrid  lingo,' 
should  perhaps  withdraw  the  words, 
and  rather  take  it  that  money- 
making,  far  from  being  the  sordid 
pursuit  which  romance-writers  so 
often  call  it,  is  a  pursuit  so  spiritual 
that  tho  language  of  e very-day  life, 
and  the  taste  of  every-day  gentle- 
men, have  been  found  inadequate  to 


rise  high  enough  for  its  require- 
ments, and  thus  the  high-priefets 
who  minister  about  tho  temple  of 
Mammon  have  of  necessity  fallen 
back  upon  an  arbitrary  and  austere 
simplicity,  whore  there  is  no  danger 
of  meretricious  refinement  leading 
astray.  At  any  rate,  be  this  as  it 
may,  Reeve  was  able  to  satisfy  his 
wife  that  this  telegram  contained 
neither  treason  nor  indecency ;  and 
it  soon  became  known— not  to  her 
only,  but  to  many  others  of  Reeve's 
acquaintance— that  he  had  acquired 
the  art  as  well  as  the  language  of 
those  who  heap  up  wealth.  He 
knew  better  than  most  men  bow  to 
sell  the  thing  ho  had  not  got,  and 
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gfierwaids  bay  it  at  a  reduction  in 
time  to  deliyer.  He  knew  qnite  as 
well  how  to  buy  the  thing  he  did 
not  want,  and  Gall  it  at  a  profit  before 
he  was  forced  to  take  it.  And  these 
are  the  two  golden  rales  of  money- 
making.  He  who  knows  them,  and 
£ailfl  to  become  rich,  fails  by  his  own 
supineness;  and  he  who  attempts  to 
become  rich  by  share-dealing,  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  them,  is 
pretty  sore  to  bum  his  fingers. 

Beere,  ag  we  said,  know,  or  seemed 
to  know,  these  golden  secrets ;  and 
00  his  knowledge  he  grew  rich. 
That  ifl,  he  attained  to  what  he,  with 
his  moderate  ideas,  thought  riches ; 
and  the  man  who  thinks  himself 
rich  IB  rich,  even  though  his  income 
be  less  tbui  the  income-tax  of  him 
who  is  athirst  for  more.  To  i)ar- 
ticalarize  (and  the  writer  owns  to  a 
certain  unctuous  satisfaction  in  the 
mere  mention  of  good  round  sums 
of  money,  in  which  he  hopes  the 
reader  sympathizes),  at  midsummer 
ho  had  been  iworth  just  bare  two 
thonaand  pounds.  It  was  as  yet 
only  September,  and  he  now  reck- 
oned himself  worth  good  ten  thou- 
fsmd  in '  securities  * — at  least '  secu- 
rities'  was  the  name  given  to  them 
on  the  Exchange, — which  were  daily 
increasing  in  yalue.  He  had  quite 
made  up  hjs  mind  as  to  the  course 
which  he  intended  to  purstie.  He 
should  continue  to  operate  as  he 
had  been  operating  up  to  Christmas, 
and  then  gpradually  wind  up  the 
whole  of  his  share  transactions,  and 
inyest  the  proceeds  in  some  sound 
stock  which  would  bring  him  in  five 
or  six  per  cent.  Perhaps  if  any 
ttfe  foreign  loan  should  happen  to 
be  in  the  market  just  then,  he  might 
take  up  some  portion  of  it,  and  so 
realize  a  still  higher  rate  of  interest. 
He  thought,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
vas  not  too  sanguine  in  hoping  that, 
at  the. end  of  the  year,  he  might 
have  realized  enough  to  bring  him 
in,  with  careful  investment,  a  thou- 
sand a  year.  The  old  days,  in  which 
he  had  been  disposed  to  envy  Tom 
Edwards  his  successes,  seemed  to 
bave  retired  into  the  remote  dis- 
tance of  ancient  history.  He  could 
bear  now  of  any  small  stroke  of 
lack  which  came  in  that  gentleman's 
^y  with  the  most  perfect  equa< 


nimity  and  pleasure.  Indeed  he 
could  not  but  let  Edwards  under- 
stand once  or  twice  that  he  thought 
him  as  yet  but  in  the  day  of  small 
and  feeble  things ;  that  there  were 
even  better  ways  of  making  money 
than  by  Turkish  Bonds,  and  that  ho 
really  ought  to  come  out  of  those 
little  peddling  tracks.  To  speak 
the  truth,  he  began  to  find  that  the 
old  ways  were  rather  narrower  than 
he  had  thought  them ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  began  to  fancy,  not 
without  regret,  that  the  old  yoke 
was  ratlier  less  easy  than  of  yore. 

He  was  a  conscientious  man.  He 
knew  that  to  do  well  for  another 
requires  even  more  concentration  of 
will,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  than 
to  do  well  for  oneself;  and  he 
doubted  that  lie  was  not  doing  his 
duty  as  well  by  Bowson  Brothers 
as  he  had  been  proud  to  think  he 
did  it  of  old.  Kot  that  Walker 
Dowson  had,  by  word  or  sign,  given 
him  any  hint  that  he  thonght  so; 
but  Keeve  felt  that  he  was  not  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  as 
he  had  been  used  to  do,  and  that 
he  regarded  the  fluctuations  of  in- 
digo and  sugar  with  a  languor  and 
indifiference  that  he  had  not  known 
in  former  years,  and  with  which  he 
in  no  way  now  regarded  the  daily 
share  lists.  He  had  debated  the 
matter  with  himself,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  as  ho  had 
now  made  enough  money  to  live 
upon,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
resign  his  clerkship  as  soon  as  Kate 
was  married.  But  he  had  not  yet 
sent  in  his  resignation,  nor  told  his 
wife  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  We 
none  of  us  can  give  up  the  trusty 
staff  that  has  served  us  so  long  and 
well,  without  some  .pang  of  regret, 
even  though  the  reason  be  that  we 
aro  so  much  stronger  as  to  be  able 
to  walk  without  a  staff  at  all ;  nay, 
we  .may  even  think  that,  however 
strong  we  are,  it  may  still  be  pru- 
dent to  carry  our  staff,  just  to  keep 
off  the  dogs  or  the  wolf.  And  this 
he  felt  sure  would  be  his  wife's  view 
when  the  subject  came  on  for  de- 
bate in  the  domestic  parliament. 

Mrs.  Reeve  had  clumged  less  than 
he  had  changed.  She  had  bc^ron 
to  find  more  new  dresses  for  herselt 
and  the  girls  at  her  disposal  than 
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ishe  had  been  UKed  to ;  but  siio  was 
still  content  to  wear  her  old  silks 
and  winseys ;  anl, indeed,  wore  them 
Ko  persistently  as  to  excite  her  hus- 
band's remonstrances.  So,  too.  the 
girls  mij^ht  wear  their  new  jewellery, 
but  slie  iuust  shine,  she  Paid,  with 
her  own  lij^ht  or  nnt  shine  at  all  at 
]utv  time  of  day.  She  was  gla*!  and 
thankful  for  the  goixl  fortune  which 
had  60  marvellously  set  in  upon 
them,  but  it  was  with  rather  a 
timi'i  than  an  exulting  gla<lnesa. 
Only  because  of  the  brightened  pros- 
])ects  of  her  children  did  she  seeiu 
really  to  rejoice  visibly.  A  month 
before  the  time  lixed  for  Kate's 
wedding,  Reeve  gave  his  wife,  with 
a  profusion  which  three  months 
ear  her  would  have  seemed  mad  ex- 
travagance, a  cheque  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  in  order  that  their  girl 
might  leave  them  with  no  stint  of 
festive  doings  or  niggardly  outfit. 
And  when  the  wedding  took  place, 
which  it  did  in  October,  with  all 
happy  auspices,  she  kissed  her 
daughter  through  her  tears,  glad, 
most  of  all,  that  the  promised  five 
hundred  pounds  which  she  had  seen 
planted  out  with  many  fears,  really 
had  grown  into  a  thousand,  which 
sum  was  fast  settled  on  Kate  for 
her  life  in  the  trusted  funds.  So 
that  come  what  might,  this  much  at 
'least  was  safe  for  her. 

She  did  not  half  like  Beeve's  plan 
of  giving  up  the  Hammersmith  house 
to  go  into  a  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive one  at  Kensington ;  but  ho 
had  talked  her  into  it,  and  the 
notice  had  been  given  at  Michaelmas 
to  leave  at  Chiistmas.  But  when 
the  subject  of  resigning  the  clerk- 
ship in  Mincing  Lane  came  up,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  they  should 
live  on  their  means,  then  she  held 
her  own.  Beeve  used  all  the  argu- 
ments he  had  without  success.  He 
made  out  a  list  of  all  the  shares 
which  he  held  in  the  new  companies 
and  showed  her  what  high  pre- 
miums they  were  worth.  He 
showed  her  certificates  which  im- 
pressed her  with  the  notion  of  im- 
mense wealth.  '  This  is  to  certify/ 
she  read,  '  that  Lawrence  Beeve, 
Esq.,  of  Hanmiersmith,  Gentleman, 
ifl  the  proprietor  of  the  two  hundred 
Bhaiea  of  fifty  pounds  each,  nun- 


l>ered  respectively  from to 

in  the  General  Dry  Goods  Insui-auce 
Company.' 

'  Why  that  alone  is  ten  thousand 
pounds,  Lawrence/  she  said. 

'  Oh,  no :  they  are  only  ten  pounds 
a  sliare  paid,'  he  explained. 

In  like  manner  he  explained  to 
her  how  deeply  he  was  interested 
in  *  Cooke.  Taylor,  and  Co.,  Limited  ;* 
in  the  'Tilbury  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany ;*  in  this  bank  aud  that  finance 
company;  in  a  dock  here  and  an 
insurance  office  there ;  how  he  had 
been  asked  to  take  a  seat  at  such 
and  such  a  board,  and  had  serions 
thoughts  of  really  becoming  a  di- 
rector of  some  of  the  companies  he 
was  concerned  in.  In  short,  ho 
said  enough  to  make  simple,  honevst 
Mrs.  Beeve  believe  that  they  really 
were  beyond  the  need  of  the  income 
coming  from  the  clerkship;  but 
even  after  admitting  her  belief,  she 
held  fast  to  her  desire  and  gained 
her  own  way,  inducmg  Lawrence 
to  promise  that  he  would  hold  his 
place  another  six  months,  if,  as  she 
said,  it  were  for  no  other  reason 
than  just  that  they  might  settle 
down  into  new  modes  of  life  more 
slowly  and  gradually  than  they 
could  if  he  gave  it  up  at  once. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

ABHOP.UED  'DIS.' 

We  shall  begin  this  chapter,  after 
the  fashion  of  graver  writers,  with 
an  apologue. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury a  certain  gentleman,  being 
about  to  retire  from  business  and 
leave  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  he  then  resided,  advertised 
his  effects  for  sale.  They  were  '  a 
magnificent  palace,  with  great  va- 
riety of  gardens,  statues,  and  water- 
works ;  likewise  several  castles,  very 
delightfully  situated,  as  also  groves, 
woods,  forests,  fountains,  and  coun- 
try-seats, with  very  pleasant  pros- 
pects on  all  sides  of  them.'  From 
which  the  reader  who  went  no 
further,  inferred,  very  naturally, 
that  whatever  the  gentleman's  busi- 
ness might  have  been,  he  had  done 
pretty  well  at  it  Bat  to  the  reader 
who  tamed  over  the  first  leaf  of 
the  sale  catalogue^  there  dawned 
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A  new  light.    On  looking  throngh 
^  iuTentory  of  minor  effects  he 
saw  that  along  with   the   aboTe- 
named  important  propertiea  there 
were  to  be  sold,   '  A  coach,  yeiy 
finely  gilt,  and  little  niBed,  with  a 
oonple  of  dragons ;  a  sea,  consist- 
ing of  a  dozen  large  wayes,  the 
tenth  larger  than  ordinary,  bnt  a 
little  damaged ;  a  dozen  and  a  half 
of  clouds,  trimmed  with  black,  and 
in  good  condition;    three  bottles 
and  a  half  of  lightning ;  one  shower 
of  snow  in  the  whitest  of  French 
paper;  two  showers  of  a  browner 
md ;  a  rainbow,  a  little  faded ;  a 
new  moon,  something  decayed;   a 
Betting  son;   a  bowl,  snitable  for 
making  thander;  a  cradle;  a  rack; 
a  cartwheel ;  a  gibbet ;  an  altar ;  a 
helmet;  a  tab,  and  a  jointed  baby.' 
The  corions    may  read  the  auc* 
tioneer'a  bill  at  greater  length  in 
the '  Tktier '  of  that  day.    But  pro- 
bably, without    turning   up   that 
lively  periodical,  a  near  guess  will 
easily  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  business  from  which  the  pro- 
prietor was  retiring.    And  if  any 
Bospicion  were  aroused  of  the  yalue, 
as  realisable  assets,  of  the  palaces 
and  estates  which  had  been  so  curi- 
ously furnished,  such  suspicion  will 
easily  be  allowed  to  have  been  in  a 
measure  excusable. 

Lawrence  Eeere,  as  we  said,  was 
not  a  reading  man,  but  he  was  not 
quite  indifferent  to  the  pleasure  of 
oooks;  and  since  Kate's  marriage, 
and  the  consequent  contraction  of 
the  family  circle,  he  had  rather 
liked  that  they  who  were  left  should 
at  and  while  away  an  evening  hour 
sometimes  with  a  book.  He  loved 
to  hear  the  pleasant  yoice  of  his 
remaining  daughter,  Anna,  and  left 
her  to  choose  her  own  volumes.  It 
happened  that  one  evening  she 
picked  up  the  '  Tatler '  and  read 
out  of  it  this  fanciful  inventory 
^hich  we  have  summarised  above, 
They  had  a  merry  laugh  over  it; 
uid  Beeve,  happy  in  that  ignorance 
which  is  often  so  much  more  bliss- 
^1  than  knowledge,  did  not  find, 
tt  he  might  have  found,  a  ghostly 
moral  in  it;  nor  suspected  as  yet 
^t  any  lapse  of  time  or  change  of 
fortune  could  bring  round  a  day 
when  those  precious  securities  whose 


Talue  he  had  so  lately  reckoned  up 
complacently  to  his  wife  might 
seem  as  intangible,  and  as  incapable 
of  realisation  as  the  statelr  palaces, 
groves,  and  fountains  of  the  ex- 
manager  of  Drury  Lane. 

It  was  autumn.  And  autumn,  we 
know,  is  the  time  for  the  gathering 
in  of  the  fruit  which  a  bountiful 
Providence  sends  us,  and  in  which 
the  good  fruit,  if  left  to  hang  too 
long,  is  apt  to  drop  rotten  to  the 
ground.  That  autumn  was  a  time 
in  which  fruit  was  more  abundant 
than  it  had  been  almost  within  the 
memory  of  living  man.  Many  had 
BO  much  that  they  grew  careless  of 
it,  and  left  it  to  hang  till  it  dropped : 
Lawrence  Beeve  did  so  with  his. 
He  omitted  to  gather  his  fruit  when 
it  was  fully  ripe,  and  was  foolish 
enough  to  let  it  hong  till  it  rotted 
and  dropped. 

Too  many  have  cause  to  remember 
the  closing  months  of  1864  and  the 
new  turn  which  affairs  took  in  Oc- 
tober. Beeve  could  talk  from  the 
first  as  well  as  others  about  '  the 
glut  of  new  companies,'  about  the 
market  being  overdone,  about  the 
panic  which  must  set  in  by-and-by 
if  the  public  did  not  behave  more 
circumspectly,  about  this  Company's 
shares  going  to  a  discount,  and  that 
Company  being  in  a  fair  way  to  a 
forced  winding  up.  But  with  these 
tottering  and  shaky  concerns  he  had 
luckily  nothing  to  do.  All  that  he 
was  interested  in  was  sound  and 
conducted  on  good  commercial 
principles.  He  had  been  in  one  or 
two  that  had  proved  unsound,  but 
then  he  had  got  out  of  them  in 
time,  and  he  congratulated  himself 
accordingly  on  his  sound  judgment. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  when  the 
public  once  became  suspicious  they 
confounded  the  good  with  the  bad, 
and  the  former  suffered  for  the 
fault  of  the  latter.  Thus  he  had 
resolved  to  sell  his  two  hundred 
shares  in  the  General  Dry  Goods 
Insurance  Company,  which  were  at 
two  pounds  a  share  premium.  They 
were,  he  knew,  worth  more  than 
that ;  but  a  call  was  about  to  be 
made  of  five  pounds  a  share,  and  in 

E respect  of  other  calls  he  thought 
e  could  not  quite  spare  the  money. 
But  on  giving  orders  for  the  sale  he 
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found  that  tho  call  had  sent  them 
down  to  par,  and  that  ho  could 
barely  pet  biick  liis  own  money. 
Jle  decided,  therefore,  not  t(^  sell 
till  they  should  recover ;  and  when, 
instead  of  recovering,  he  found  that 
within  two  days  more  they  liail 
gone  to  two  pounds  a  share  discount 
he  was  quite  nettled.  His  mind 
was  made  up  that  nobody  should 
liavo  his  shares  at  a  discount.  The 
public  would  come  to  their  senses 
by-and-by,  and  be  glad  to  buy  at  a 
premium.  Meantime  he  would  pay 
tlie  call  and  wait 

Unluckily,  however,  tho  Dry 
Goods  Insurance  Directors  were  not 
singular  in  their  need  of  money. 
Most  of  the  new  companies  which 
had  been  started  about  the  same 
time  were  now  making  their  first 
calls,  and  Reeve  having  bought 
more  than  he  ever  intended  to  hold, 
found  that  he  must  perforce  sell 
something.  He  sold,  therefore,  those 
which  were  best,  and  held  those 
which  were  just  then  not  looking 
(luite  so  well  until  they  should  have 
time  to  come  round  a  little.  J3ut 
oven  on  those  which  he  sold  he 
barely  realised  liis  own  money,  so 
perversely  stingy  and  incredulous 
had  people  become.  In  particular, 
there  was  one  concern — The  Finance 
Bank  of  Westminster.  Now  he 
knew,  on  the  very  liest  authority, 
that  the  dividend  which  would  be 
declared  by  this  Company  at  the 
end  of  the  year  would  be  twenty  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  yet  he  had  had 
to  let  his  shares  go  at  some  little 
discount,  and  was  proportionately 
out  of  pocket  by  tho  transaction. 
What  did  tho  public  want?  If 
twenty  per  cent,  would  not  satisfy 
them  what  were  we  coming  to? 
At  any  rate  he  had  now  sold  enough 
of  one  thing  or  other  to  give  him  a 
reserve  of  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds  to  work  upon.  He  would 
hold  the  remainder  of  his  invest- 
ments, and  use  this  reserve  to  pay 
the  calls,  would  bide  his  time 
through  whatever  bad  weather 
might  be  ahead,  would  wait  till 
dividend  time  came  round  in  the 
spring,  and  then  he  knew  well 
enough  that  prosperous  balance- 
sheete  would  send  all  up  to  higher 
premiums  than  ever,  and  he  could 


rc'iliso  happily  and  atrain  have 
peace  of  mind.  Yes,  he  did  indee<l 
lind  himself  putting  this  forward  as 
a  consideration.  He  had  of  late 
begun  to  admit  that  somehow,  with 
all  his  success,  he  had  not  the  quiet, 
solid  enjoyment  of  old  days.  His 
old  ofiice  life  had  been  a  humdrum, 
J  clodding  one  before  ho  entered  on 
these  new  paths,  but  it  had  given 
him  moderate  contentment  and  an 
easy  mind.  Of  late  he  had  found 
himself  living  always  in  a  state  of 
nervous,  feverish  excitement,  which 
success  only  increased.  Ho  sold 
something  at  a  profit  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  he  found  that  by  wait- 
ing a  week  longer  he  might  have 
cleared  two  hundred  instead  of  one. 
He  bought  to  sell  again,  and  did 
sell  again  at  a  profit ;  but  it  worried 
him  to  observe  that  he  might  have 
made  a  greater  profit  by  buying  a 
day  later  or  selling  a  day  sooner. 
Ho  found,  in  short,  if  he  woald  have 
confessed  it,  less  real  satisfaction  in 
fivo  hundred  pounds  mado  in  a 
week  by  a  lucky  '  operation,*  than 
he  had  found  in  fifty  pounds  saved 
thoughtfully  and  carefully  out  of 
his  old  income.  His  newspaper, 
which  he  had  l)een  wont  to  read 
and  enjoy  at  his  leisure,  cliowmg 
the  cud  of  pleasant  fancy  and  spe- 
culation on  homo  and  foreign  affairs, 
contained  nothuig  now  but  the  share- 
list.  He  had  been  wont  to  follow 
with  keen  and  almost  breathless 
interest  every  movement  on  either 
side  in  that  great  and  terrible 
struggle  going  on  beyond  the  seas. 
He  now  read  so  little  of  it  that  ho 
hardly  knew  to  which  sides  the 
respective  generals  belonged.  Ho 
had  been  accustomed  to  study  tho 
utterances  and  policy  of  the  Em- 
peror as  he  might  study  a  diflicult 
position  on  the  chessboard.  And  now 
he  found  to  his  shame  that  there 
had  been  a  long  imperial  speech  to 
the  Chambers  which  he  had  quite 
overlooked  and  which  was  already 
a  week  old.  Turn  to  what  part  of 
the  paper  he  would  he  always  found 
himself  wandering  back  again  in  a 
minute  to  the  share-list,  reading  for 
the  twentieth  time  in  a  day  those 
quotations  in  it  in  which  he  was 
interested,  and  always  thinking  of 
them  whether  he  looked  at  them  or 
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sdi  And  this,  he  oonld  not  help 
feeling,  was  an  imhealtby  state  of 
mind,  and  one  out  of  which  the 
.sooner  he  got  the  better.  There- 
to as  we  said,  his  mind  was  made 
np  that  he  woald,  with  all  safe 
despatch,  wind  up  his  affiurs;  put 
the  finishing  strokes  to  the  opera- 
tions he  had  been  carrying  on ;  dis- 
miss share-lists  and  shares  from  his 
mind;  and  leave  bulls,  bears,  and 
brokers  to  worry  each  other  at  their 
own  sweet  wills,  as  is  their  nature 
to. 

Only,  this  waiting  through  the 
winter,  and  seeing  markets  fall  week 
after  week,  was  yery  trying  to  the 
nerves  and  the  temper.    Day  after 
day  quotations  were  down,  down, 
and  lower  down.    He  knew  that  the 
quotations  were  only  nominal,  and 
that  successiYe  &11b  were  registered 
without    any    transaction    having 
taken  place.  He  knew  that  his  scrip 
was  intrinsically  as  valuable  now 
that  80  much  of  it  stood  at  a  heavy 
disoount,  as  it  was  when  it  com- 
manded   a    thumping    premium. 
Bat,  somehow,  a  deep-rooted  sus- 
ixcion  of  the  new  companies  seemed 
to  have  possessed  the  public;  and 
the  panic  which  had  been  so  long 
predicted  was  becoming  painfully 
apparent  amongst  the  more  timid 
shareholders.  To  realize  now,  would 
be  simply  to  sacrifice  the  greater 
part  of  his  gains ;  and  the  idea  was 
norrible.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
recovery  in   the  value    of   stocks 
should  not  be  so  complete,  or  even 
not  be  so  rapid  as  he  had  calculated, 
he  might,  when  the  second  calls 
began  to  be  made,  find  himself  very 
awkwardly  fixed.    When  shares  are 
held  by  the  hundred,  or  two  hundred, 
a  call  of  five  pounds  a  share  soon 
tells  on  the  balance  at  the  bank.  And 
these  very  calls,  which  he  had  been 
taking  snch  pains  to  provide  for, 
might  have  the  efiect  of  sending 
prices  down  still  further,  so  that 
matters  might  be  worse  after  the 
half-yearly    meetings    than    now. 
There  was  one  other  way  out  of  the 
dilemma,  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
the  best  way.   If  there  was  one  thing 
on  which  brokers  were  more  firmly 
agreed  than  another,  it  was  on  the 
pindple  that  it  is  a  safe  thing  to 
tmy  after  a  &11,  because  there  iR 


generally  a  reaction.  Now  he  had 
been  reserving  his  money  for  future 
calls.  If,  instead  of  waiting  for  such 
calls,  he  bought  new  shares  at  a 
discount,  he  might,  when  they  went 
back  to  par,  sell,  and  so  realize  his 
profit  without  paying  the  calls  at 
all,  or  incurring  the  risk  of  a  further 
fall  when  they  should  be  made ;  and 
that  the  shares  now  at  a  discount 
would  speedily  go  back  to  par,  or 
to  something  higher,  there  could  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  for  the  Dry 
Goods  Insurance  Co.,  and  the  Til- 
bury Shipbuilding  Co.,  were  not  as 
other  companies  were.  He  had  gone 
thoroughly  into  their  affairs,  and 
knew  that  they  were  doing  a  large, 
aife,  and  profitable  business,  which 
in  a  little  while  would  tell  its  own 
tale.  This,  thereforo,  was  what  he 
would  do.  He  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  low  markets; 
would  double  his  stake  in  these 
concerns ;  and  as  soon  as  they  went 
back  to  par  he  would  sell  all  his 
holding,  and  so  realize  that  profit  he 
had  hoped  to  get  out  of  premiums. 

And  this — to  shorten  a  long  story 
— was  what  Lawrence  Beeve  did. 
Troubled  at  seeing  his  shares  at  a 
discount,  he  bought  new  ones  at 
that  discount,  and  waited  for  the 
rise  which  would  bring  them  back 
to  their  normal  value. 

He  waited  and  watched,  watched 
and  waited;  now  with  patience, 
now  [with  impatience ;  now  hope- 
fully, now  despondingly,  according 
as  the  share-lists  slightly  rose  or 
slightly  fell.  But  somehow  the  de- 
cisive jump  that  was  to  put  all 
things  right  did  not  come.  Both 
Dry  Goods  shares  and  Shipbuild- 
ing shares  not  only  got  no  better, 
but  even  got  worse.  Nay,  it  was 
the  same  with  five  out  of  the  six 
other  companies  in  which  he  had 
invested.  Look  where  he  would 
down  the  long  column  of  the  share- 
list,  every  figure  had  appended  to 
it  the  hateful  'dis,'  abhorred  of 
men. 

And  was  not  Dis  another  name 
for  Pluto?— and  was  not  Pluto  god 
of  hell,  as  well  as  of  riches  ?  Beeve's 
classical  studies  had  not  been  pro- 
found, and  perhaps  they  never 
suggested  anything  of  this  kind  to 
him ;  but  sometimes  he  did  have  a 
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passing  fear  that  his  pursuit  of 
riches  was  proing  to  bring  biin  at 
last  to  the  very  devil.  Now,  at  last, 
ho  began  to  understand  the  real 
meaning  of  that  word  '  Panic,'  which 
he  had  of  late  been  rather  apt  to  use 
contemptuously.  lie  began  to  im- 
derstand  with  what  eagerness  a  man 
may  run  to  realize  a  loss  of  11  vo 
hundred,  and  rejoice  if  he  succeeds, 
if  only  he  has  once  thoroughly  per- 
suaded himself  tliat  by  so  doing  ho 
escapes  a  loss  of  a  thousand.  Ho 
began  to  debate  in  his  own  mind 
whether  he  had  not  better  bear  the 
ills  he  had,  rather  than  wait  for 
what  might  prove  larger  ills.  IIo 
debated  whether  he  had  not  better 
resign  himself  to  the  loss  of  what  he 
had  so  lately  gained,  lest  by-and-by 
ha  should  lose  not  only  that,  but 
his  old  savings  with  it.  And  in  the 
silent  sessions  of  that  debate,  arguing 
with  sickness  of  heart,  making  de- 
lusive calculations  only  to  rub  them 
out  again,  conjuring  up  hopes  that 
he  knew  were  visionary, — tiie  days 
and  the  nights  passed  very  wearily. 
There  is  an  affectation,  common 
to  not  a  few,  of  making  light  of  such 
troubles  [of  other  ipeople's]  as  arise 
merely  out  of  the  loss  oi  money. 
But  probably,  if  we  spoke  the  truth, 
many  of  us  would  confess  that  some 
of  the  weariest  hours  we  have  ever 
spent,  have  been  those  in  which  we 
sorrowed  over  pecuniary  losses.  He 
is  a  dear  friend  whose  loss  is 
mourned  by  a  struggling  man  more 
bitterly  than  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  And  yet  the  lost  friend 
may  have  been  truly  loved,  and  the 
survivor  not  be  of  sordid  mind.  For 
the  friend  that  is  gone  will  be  re- 
membered with  a  placid,  calm  re- 
gret; but  the  money  that  is  gone 
will  be  rememliered  in  all  our  daily 
wants,  with  a  continually  recurring 
vezation,  and  an  unceasing  blame 
of  our  own  folly,  or  improvidence, 
or  misfortone. 


Reeve  thought  those  pangs  which 
he  felt  in  making  up  his  mind  to 
resign  himself  to  his  losses,  the 
bitterest  of  any  pangs  he  had  ever 
groaned  imder.  Cor  ne  edito  was  a 
wise  old  maxim;  but  Reeve  con- 
sumed his  own  heart  with  grief,  and 
consumed  little  of  anything  else. 
He  could  not  eat,  he  could  not  sleep, 
he  could  not  transact  his  daily  busi- 
ness for  haunting  thoughts  of  ruin 
and  bankruptcy.  He  reckoned  up 
all  the  shares  he  held,  and  found 
that,  if  ho  sold  at  current  prices,  he 
should  come  out  with  barely  his  old 
savings ;  and  already  notices  of  calls 
to  a  heavy  amount  had  been  given 
by  two  or  three  companies  whose 
shares  were  going  down  every  day. 

There  was  a  sum  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  which  Reeve 
ought  to  have  paid  for  a  new  piano 
and  drawing-room  furniture,  got  on 
moving  into  his  larger  house;  but 
he  had  felt  himself  so  tightly  pressed 
by  '  calls '  that  he  had,  much  against 
his  liking,  been  forced  to  give  a  two- 
months'  bill  for  the  amount,  and 
now  the  two  months  were  more 
than  half  gone,  and  he  must  prepare 
to  meet  it. 

Christmas  had  come  and  gone 
again,  and  the  new  year  was  fairly 
in  possession.  Reeve  had  never 
spent  a  Christmas  with  so  much 
outward  show  of  prosperity.  They 
had  had  a  large  gathering  of  their 
friends  in  their  new  house,  and  he 
had  l)een  politely  congratulated  on 
the  flourishing  aspect  of  his  afiiftu^, 
and  politely  envied.  The  good  old 
Christmas  cheer  had  been  more 
abundant, — the  good  old  Christmas 
games  more  jovial  than  ever;  and 
the  master  of  the  house  had  all  the 
while  never  spent  a  Christmas  so  ill 
at  ease.  He  had  a  guest  too  many 
in  his  liouse.  Black  Care  stood  be- 
hind his  chair,  and  waited  on  him 
sedulously. 
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A  VALENTINE  OF  THE  ELIZABETHAN  AGE. 

{In  an  old  Aibim,  dated  Is^z^) 

TTI7HEN  Slumber  first  uncloudes  my  brain, 

'»      And  thoughte  is  free. 
And  Sense  refreshed  renews  her  reigne,— 

I  ihinke  of  Thee. 

When  next©  in  prayer  to  God  above 

I  bende  my  knee. 
Then  when  I  pray  for  those  I  love,  — 

Ipray  for  Thee.  ^ 

And  when  the  duties  of  the  day 

Demande  of  mee 
To  rise  and  journey  on  life's  way, — 

I  work  for  Thee. 

Or  if  perchance  I  sing  some  lay, 

Whate'er  it  bee ; 
All  that  the  idle  verses  say, — 

They  say  of  Thee. 

For  if  an  eye  whose  liquid  h'ghte 

Gleams  like  the  sea. 
They  sing,  or  tresses  browne  and  brighto,^ 

They  sing  of  Thee. 

And  if  a  wearie  mood,  or  sad. 

Possesses  mee. 
One  thought  can  all  times  make  mee  glad,--- 

The  thoughte  of  Thee. 

And  when  once  more  upon  my  bed. 

Full  wearily. 
In  sweet  repose  I  lay  my  head, — 

I  dream  of  Thee. 

In  abort,  one  only  wish  I  have, 

To  live  for  Thee; 
Or  gladly  if  one  pang  'twould  save,— 

I'd  die  for  Thee. 
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OTT,  how  swecit  when  tho  woods  were  gioon, 
With  mv  own  white  maid 
When  I  sat  in  the  shade. 
And  the  sunliglit,  streaming  the  bonghs  Ixjtwoen, 
Poured  its  larf^asse  of  gold  down  yon  forest  glade, 
O'er  which  the  larches  lean! 

Ah !  how  sad,  now  the  bonghs  are  bare, 

And  the  breezes  moan. 

As  I  sit  here  alone. 
And  picture  the  gliost  of  her  golden  hair, 
When  the  sun  of  winter  has  feebly  thrown 

A  pale  and  sickly  glare ! 

Still  we  meet  in  the  city's  street — 

She,  as  his  bride. 

By  the  rich  lord's  side, 
And  I — who  die  for  her  dear  deceit, 
Yet  love,— and  must  love  her,  whate  er  l)etide. 

Till  ray  heart  shall  cease  to  boat! 

I  can  pass  by  with  my  grief  hid  well ; — 

But,  ah,  my  hound 

To  her  feet  will  bound : — 
She  caressed  him  once,  and  how  should  he  tell 
That  between  us  there  lies  a  gulf  profound, 

liit  up  by  flames  of  hell? 

Y(;t  a  word  might  bridge  it,  as  well  I  Imow, 

For  her  lord  is  old, 

And  cruel,  and  cold ; 
But  to  hear  it  spoken  would  injure  so 
Her  image,  which  still  in  my  heart  I  hold. 

That  that  word  must  never  flow ! 

So,  strangers  still,  in  tho  street  we  moot ; 

But  I  envy  each  day 

My  dog — who  may, 
"Without  reproof,  kiss  the  glancing  feet. 
At  which  the  wreck  of  my  heart  I  lay — 

For  still  I  love  you,  sweet ! 

T.  n. 
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CAMP  LIFE  OF  A  MAGISTEATE  IN  INDIA. 


Mt  bkab  Joma, — 

Ton  haye  asked  me  to  giye  you  a 
description  of  a  magistrate's 
life  in  India,  in  what  are  c^led  the 
non-rogolation  provinoes;  and  yon 
tell  me  to  eeehev  Hmdostanee 
words  and  epithets,  as  yon  do  not 
imderstand  them.  I  will  endeayonr 
to  do  as  you  ask,  bnt  you  mnst  of 
ooTUTBe  bear  with  an  occasional 
straoge-sonnding  word  when  I  am 
unable  to  find  an  equiyalent  in 
English. 

Our  year   out  here  is   mainly 
divided  into  two  seasons,  that  of 
the    hot   and   that    of    ^e   cold 
weather;  and  in  the  Ponjab  and 
North-Weet  proyinoes   the  former 
may  be  pnt  at  seyen  months  and 
the  latter  at  fiye.    The  seyen  hot 
months  include  the  rainy  season, 
and  extend  from  the  xfth  March 
to  the  15th  October,  as  nearly  as 
possible :  this  will  perhaps  surprise 
70a,  as  in  England  rain  is  ordinarily 
connected  with  a  certain  amount  of 
cold.    In  India,  howeyer,  this   is 
hut  yery  partially   the   case;    for 
although  it  is  true  that  we  pant  for 
the  rain  and  welcome  it  at  first,  after 
months  of  parching,  glistening  heat, 
yet  the  relief  afforded  is  butptssing, 
as,  except  while  the  flood  is  actu- 
ally descending,  the  change  is  only 
like  that  between   exchanging  an 
oyen  for  a  boiler.    The  five  cold 
months  are  delightful,  and  approach 
nearly  to  a  niild  English  winter 
and  a  hot  spring. 

In  the  hot  weather  we  are  all 
glad  to  be  in  our  reepectiye  stations, 
with  good  roofs  over  our  heads ;  but 
in  the  cold  season  eyery  man's  de- 
sire is  to  be  in  camp.  I  am  so  fond 
of  camp  life  myself,  that  I  shall 
first  introduce  you  to  it,  and  will 
hereafter  tell  you  how  we  get 
through  the  hot  weather. 

C^p  life  of  course  impbes  life 
in  tente ;  but  as  in  India  our  tents 
are  peculiar  (and,  we  flatter  our- 
Belyes,  snperior  to  those  you  are 
accnstomed  to  see  at  Aldershot,  and 
the  like),  it  will  be  well  to  describe 
them. 

The  form  of  tent,  then,  chiefly 
used,  as  on  the  whole  the  most  con- 
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yonient,  is  what  we  call  a  Single 
Pole  Tent:  it  yaries  in  size  from 
14  feet  square  to  34  and  eyen  ay 
feet,  and  it  is  diyided  in  the  centre 
by  a  curtain  hung  from  the  apex 
and  roof  of  the  tent  in  two  pieces, 
meeting  and  oyerlapping  in  the 
centre,  at  the  pole,  and  capable  of 
being  tied  up  in  festoons  at  the  two 
opposite  sides  when  it  is  desirable 
to  use  the  whole  space  as  one  room. 
The  pole  is  about  18  or  30  feet  high, 
and  the  walls  of  the  tent,  consist- 
ing of  screens  made  of  cloth,  four  or 
five  folds  thick,  stretched  on  a  series 
of  light  but  strong  bamboos  6i 
feet  high,  support  &e  roof,  which 
slopes  evenly  from  the  apex  on  all 
four  sides,  and  the  whole  structure 
is  secured  by  ropes  at  short  dis- 
tances apart,  tied  to  pegs  driyen 
firmly  into  the  ground.  The  roof 
of  the  tent  and  the  sides  or  walls 
are  twofold;  that  is  to  say,  there 
are  two  distinct  sets  of  walls,  four 
feet  apart,  by  which  means  a  closed 
verandah  is  secured  all  round  the 
tent,  giving  great  warmth,  and 
entire  security  against  leakage  in 
the  eyent  of  storms.  The  inner 
cloth  of  the  tent  is  lined  with 
chintz,  generally  of  a  buff  colour, 
with  fleur-de-lis,  or  some  such 
simple  pattern  stamped  on  it  in 
chocolate  or  blue. 

Each  officer  in  camp  has  two  of 
these  tents  pitched  each  day,  one  to 
eat  and  sit  m,  and  one  to  sleep  and 
dress  in;  and  to  manage  this  a 
third  tent  becomes  necessary,  which 
is  sent  on  over  night  when  a  march 
is  contemplated.  Besides  these 
tents,  a '  Shemiana'  is  almost  always 
to  be  found  in  a  magistrate's  camp. 
This  consists  of  a  large  square 
canopy,  supported  on  eight  or  twelve 
high  poles  round  the  edges,  with  a 
clear  space  underneath,  screened  to 
the  height  of  6  or  7  feet,  by 
walls  of  the  nature  described  aboye, 
but  with  a  space  of  6  or  S  feet 
between  their  top  and  the  canopy, 
allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
This  is  used  for  reception  of  large 
bodies  of  natives,  for  holding  comrt 
in,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of 
an  office. 
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Beddea  all  these,  which  I  may  call 
personal  comforts  and  reqniroments 
in  the  shape  of  tents,  are  various 
small  ridge-pole  tents  for  servants, 
stables,  cooking-room,  and  so  forth, 
and  for  the  police- guard,  which 
accompanies  every  civil  officer,  for 
the  protection  of  Government  tents, 
records,  treasure-chest,  etc. 

I  will  now  suppose  the  camp 
pitched,  the  spot  chosen  being  a 
grove  of  luxuriant  mango  trees ;  for, 
as  it  is  only  towards  the  end  of 
October  yet,  the  sun  has  a  good  deal 
of  power  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  their  shade  is  very  grateful,  not 
only  to  the  little  fair-haired  children 
generally  to  be  found  in  camp  with 
their  father  and  mother,  but  also  to 
the  suitors,  witnesses,  and  those 
whom  business  or  etiquette  brings 
to  the  camp. 

It  is  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  sun  has  just  risen,  making  the 
dew  sparkle  on  the  grass,  green  and 
fresh  from  the  past  two  or  three 
months'  rain,  and  there  is  a  whole- 
some freshness  in  the  air  that  brings 
colour  to  the  cheek  of  the  early  riser. 

The  native  groom  is  walking  a 
horse  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
tent,  ready  bridled  and  saddled, 
and  the  butler  (or  table  servant)  is 
making  his  master  a  cup  of  tea  and 
a  round  of  toast,  to  keep  the  cold 
out  of  his  stomach.  The  various 
servants  are  grouped  together  round 
a  tire,  which  the  camel  drivers  have 
kept  up  all  night  (for  the  nights 
are  cold  now),  and  are  discussing 
the  propriety  of  getting  into  their 
winter  clothes  as  soon  as  possible. 
Meantime,  the  Sahib  (master) 
makes  his  appearance,  booted  and 
spurred,  and  takes  his  tea  and 
toast  with  appetite  and  despatch, 
for  he  has  promised  this  morning  to 
see  the  extent  of  damage  done  by 
the  flooding  of  a  neighbouring  river 
in  the  rains,  and  by  which,  it  has 
been  represented,  several  villages 
have  been  wiped  off  the  £ftce  of  the 
earth.  It  is  six  miles  to  the  liver^ 
and  he  will  have  to  spend  a  couple 
of  hours  there  at  least,  and  cannot 
therefore  afford  to  lose  much  time. 
He  knows,  too,  that  if  he  is  early  in 
the  marshes  near  the  river  he  will 
probably  come  across  several  flocks 
of  wild  geese  taking  their  break&sts 


there.  It  is  this  that  accounts  for 
the  fact  of  Jowahir  Sing,  his  orderly, 
having  started  in  the  same  direc- 
tion at  grey  dawn,  with  a  long  mis- 
chievous-looking gun  and  sundry 
bags  of  shot  and  cartridges.    Well, 
it  does  not  take  the  horseman  long 
to  cover  the  six  miles  this  morning, 
for  both  horse  and  rider  seem  in- 
spirited by  the  sniff  of  the  coming 
cold  weather  they  are  enjoying.    At 
the   outskirta   of  each  village  he 
passes,  a  little  band  of  grey-b^oded 
men,  wrapped  in  blankets,  meet  the 
magistrate  and  salute  him,  present^ 
ing  in  token  of  their  fealty  a  rupee, 
which  is  touched  in  recognition  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  and 
then    repocketed   by   the   owners. 
These  grey-beards  are  the  head  men 
of  villages,  and  they  profess  un- 
bounded joy  at  the  sight  of  the  face 
of  the  magistrate  of  the  district, 
and  assure  him  of  their  confidence, 
•that  now  he  has  brought  his  steps 
to  their  door,  all  will  be  well ;  the 
crops,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate, 
will  be  doubled  now,  and  they  will 
have  just  the  right  amount  of  sun 
and  rain  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
These  assurances  are  received  with  a 
nod  and  a  smile,  but  they  do  not 
impress  our  friend  as  much  as  they 
did  when  he  first  heard  them  ten 
years  ago.   He  then   reminds  the 
men  that  he  has  come  to  see  how 
their  lands  have  suffered  from  the 
action  of  the  river,  and   how  he 
heard  their  village  had  been  ruined; 
whereon  they  take  him  to  the  river 
bank  and  point  out  oeriain  fields, 
two  or  three  acres  in  extent  per- 
haps, which  have  been  cut  away 
by  tiie  flood.    He  in  turn,  however, 
points  out  that  an  equal  amount  baa 
been  thrown  up  a  little  lower  down, 
and  therefore  aeclines  to  put  them 
on  his  list,  as  sufferers  from  what 
is  called  Diluvion.    The  next  two 
villages  really  have  a  grievaooe,  as 
sand  has  been  thrown  up  by  the 
river,  a  foot  in  depth,  over  several 
hundred  acres.    Here  is  a  case  for 
suspension  of  the  Government  de- 
mand, and  probably  remission  of 
revenue ;  so  a  note  ia  made,  and  a 
party  proceeds  next  day  to  survey 
the  spoiled  land,  that  the  case  may 
be  reported. 
As  for  the  last  three  miles  oni 
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friend  has  been  waHdng,  and  it  is 
past  eight  o'clock,  it  is  high  time  to 
think  of  returning ;  bnt  while  his 
fi»t  is  in  the  stirrup,  with  a  view  to 
mounting  his  horse,    he  sees  his 
fnends  the  geese  on  their  road  back 
from  breakfast,  almost  in  the  act  of 
passing  over  Ills  head.   He  has  just 
time  to  get  at  his  gun  and  rap  at 
the  two  last  of  the  flock,  which  dips 
a  little  as  the  shot  gets  up  amongst 
them,  and  then  sails  on  again  in  the 
flame  beautifully  regular  order,  only 
minns  one  of  their  number,  who 
has  by  this  time  reached  the  earth 
with  a  'thud  *  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  a  sportsman's  ear,  and  which 
renders  the  bird  insensible  to  the 
iact  that  Jowahir  Sing  has  passed 
a  knife  round  its  throat,  and  that  it 
has  been  transferred  to  his  wallet  on 
its  way  to  the  stewpan.     A  little 
tfber  nine  o'clock  the  horse  is  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  groom,  and  his 
master  may   be   heard    splashing 
away  in  his  tub,  as  he  prepares  him- 
self for  breakfast    At  breakfast  the 
poet-bag  arrives,  and  this  is   the 
great  event  of  the  day,  as  letters 
and  papers  are  particularly  relished 
in  camp  (where  society  is  not  to  be 
had),  and  the  advent  of  the  orderly 
with  them  is  bailed  with  welcome. 
The  private  letters  and  newspapers 
ve  opened  and  discussed  at  once, 
and  the  mass  of  thick  oblong  public 
service  covers,  with  their  printed 
addresses,  are  put  aside  for  graver 
consideration   during    office-hours. 
Breakfast  over,  and  the  matutinal 
cigar  finished,  let   us   follow  the 
magistrate  to  his  Shemiana  (you 
know  what  that  is,  for  I  described  it 
above),  while  his  wife  retires  to  the 
sitting  tent  to  arrange  the  flowers 
that  are  sent  out  from  the  home 
garden    (with  the  daily  basket  of 
vegetables),  and  to  write  her  letters, 
take  her  accounts,  and  attend  to  her 
boofiehold  duties. 

On  entering  his  office  he  finds  his 
establishment  of  native  clerks^ 
neatly  and  cleanly  dressed,  seated 
on  the  carpet,  opening  and  arranging 
the  vernacular  papers  and  docu- 
ments that  have  baen  received  bv 
post ;  he  leaves  them  to  their  work 
for  ihe  present,  while  he  tarns  his 
attention  to  his  English  oorrespon- 
deaoe.    Each  letter,  after  perusal, 


has  suitable  orders  endorsed  on  the 
back,  and  (with  a  rough  copy  of 
the  reply,  if  reply  is  needed)  is 
sent  in  to  the  assistant  magistrate 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  district, 
who  has  them  registered,  docketed, 
and  filed,  or  carries  out  such  other 
instructions  as  have  been  endorsed 
on  each. 

This  momingthe  first  letter  is  from 
the  Civil  Paymaster,  who  makes  a  re- 
trenchment from  the  last  month's 
*  Pay  Abstract,'  for  want  of  the  proper 
vouchers.  The  next  is  from  the 
Judicial  Commissioner,  circulating 
for  general  information  and  guid- 
ance certain  rulings  of  his  own,  in 
the  matter  of  inheritance,  by  Ma- 
homedan  and  Hindoo  widows  re- 
spectively, of  their  deceased  hus- 
bands' estates,  and  the  spirit  of 
which  is  to  be  acted  up  to  in  the 
Civil  Courts. 

(I  must  here  explain  that  the 
magistrate  of  a  district  in  the  non- 
regulation  provinces,  termed  a 
Deputy-Commissioner,  is  not  only 
a  magistrate,  but  a  civil  judge  and 
collector  of  revenue  also.) 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Division,  desiring 
that  an  estimate  may  bo  made,  and 
drawings  submitted  at  once,  for  the 
construction  of  a  masonry  bridge 
over  a  certain  ravine  subject  to 
•flooding  in  the  rainy  reason,  and  by 
which  traffic  is  obstructed  between 
a  neighbouring  town  and  the  head- 
quarter station  of  the  district;  and 
directing  the  magistrate  to  report 
as  early  as  possible  as  to  the  best 
site  for  the  same. 

Next  come  instructions  from  the 
Financial  Commissioner,  respecting 
the  preparation  of  the  Budget  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  urg^ing  its 
punctual  despatch  by  a  certain  date, 
to  admit  of  the  several  district  and 
divisional  estimates  and  retunis 
being  checked  and  collated  in  his 
office  for  transmission  to  the  Su- 
preme Government  at  the  appointed 
time. 

The  next  is  from  the  Inspector- 
(jeneral  of  Prisons,  sanctioning  the 
expenditure  of  a  certain  sum  on  a 
new  wurd  in  the  jail,  to  accommodate 
dvil  debtors;  and  inquiring  idso, 
whether  the  winter  clothing  has 
been  served  onttothe  prisonerB  yet. 
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The  next  is  from  an  oHlccr  cora- 
iiianding  a  rccrinient  of  JJritisli  In- 
fantry on  tlieir  w.iy  np  country, 
licggin^  thnt  supplies  for  the  regi- 
ment ;nul  camp-followers  may  he 
preparotl  at  such  and  such  encamp- 
ing grounds,  on  such  and  such 
dates ;  and  complainiug  that  at  the 
last  stage  the  eggs  for  the  oflicers' 
moss  were  not  fresh. 

There  are  others  from  the  De- 
partment of  Account,  from  the  Head 
of  the  Police,  and  many  others,  but 
I  need  not  describe  anv  more. 

Having  read  all  these  documents, 
and  passed  the  various  requisite 
ordei*s  on  each  of  them,  the  magis- 
trate is  prepared  to  receive  the 
Tuhseeldar  (who  is  a  native  magis- 
trate and  collector  within  a  certain 
sulxlivision  of  the  district,  and  one 
of  the  chief  native  ofticials  suI)or- 
(iinato  to  tlio  magistrate).  This 
gentleman,  who  rides  a  verj^  fat  and 
very  high  stepping  horse,  with 
gorgeous-coloured  trappings,  and 
who  is  arrayed  in  a  purple  silk  rol^ 
with  a  fur  collar  and  cuffs,  and  the 
tightest  possible  pair  of  trowsers, 
also  of  purple  silk,  with  gilt  em- 
broidered shoes,  is  admitted,  and 
receives  the  distinction  of  a  chair. 
After  the  ordinary  salutations  have 
been  exchanged,  and  the  Tuhseeldar 
has  learnt  when,  and  to  what  spot, 
the  camp  is  to  move,  that  he  may 
arrange  for  supplies,  he  is  invited 
to  give  the  news  of  his  subdivision, 
which  is,  perhaps,  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred square  miles  in  extent. 

He  then  tells  of  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  young  crops ;  the  damage 
done  here  and  there  by  the  flooding 
of  the  river;  the  balance  of  the 
revenue,  if  any,  still  unrealised, 
and  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  re- 
ahsing  it;  the  popularity  or  the 
reverse  of  the  school  lately  estab- 
lished in  the  town  in  which  liis 
head-quarters  are  situated ;  the  pre- 
valence of  thefts  and  burglaries  in 
a  particular  quarter ;  and  the  fact  of 
epidemic  email- pox  having  broken 
out  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Advice  and  instructions  having 
been  administered,  he  is  dismissed, 
and  the  magistrate  turns  to  kis  file 
of  pending  cases  to  ascertain  what 
judicial  work  demands  his  attention 
to-day. 


c 


Ho  finds,  perhaps,  three  suit^  cm 
the  civil  side  have  to  come  Ix^fore 
him  for  trial,  tho  amoimt  in  liti- 
gation being  in  excess  of  that  hmit 
within  which  his  assistants  have 
jurisdiction ;  but,  as  tho  parties  arc 
not  all  present,  he  first  hears  bis 
reports. 

These  reports  are  of  all  sorts,  and 
come  from  the  Head-quarter  Station, 
each  of  tho  outrlying  stations,  each 
Tuhseeldar,  each  police  port,  ai3<l 
from  many  other  points.  They  rel at 
to  the  collection  of  revenue,  tho 
amount  of  judicial  work  done  by 
each  sulx)rdinate  magistrate,  the 
state  of  the  local  funds,  the  progress 
of  roads,  bridges,  tree-planting,  tho 
outturn  of  cotton,  of  silk,  of  flax, 
etc.,  the  income  and  managemeut 
of  ferries  and  of  distilleries,  the 
lea?o  of  drug  contracts  (as  that  of 
opium),  applications  from  subor- 
dinates for  leave  of  absence,  and 
petitions  sent  through  the  post  ou 
all  conceivable  subjects. 

These  are  all  severally  dispascd 
of,  and  the  first  of  the  suits  on  the 
civil  side  entered  upon,  and,  if 
admitting  of  judgment,  decided: 
failing  this  it  is  advanced  a  stacre, 
and  a  day  for  further  hearing  of 
evidence,  or  for  reference  to  arbi- 
trators, perhaps,  is  fixed  on.  The 
next  case  is  an  intricate  one,  and 
after  long  and  painstaking  exami- 
nation of  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
the  various  issues,  whether  of  law 
or  fact,  are  eliminated  and  recorded, 
and  summonses  to  the  witnesses  of 
either  side  are  issued.  You  must 
understand  that  every  line  of  the 
depositions  of  tho  parties  and  their 
witnesses  is  recorded  by  the  judge  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  and  owing  to 
tho  prevarication  of  the  parties  (in 
obedience,  I  suppose,  to  tho  principle 
of  '  Tell  a  lie  and  stick  to  it ')  it  is 
often  a  long  and  tedious  process  to 
elicit  distinct  issues. 

The  next  case  is  readily  dispose<l 
of,  it  being  only  in  its  first  stage, 
and  the  jmrties  having  come  to  an 
understanding  out  of  court. 

The  pohce  from  the  nearest  sta- 
tion have  by  this  time  appeared 
with  a  string  of  prisoners :  they  are 
a  gang  of  cattle  stealers,  and  tbe 
police  have  been  after  them  for 
some  weeks.  They  have  caught  thcnj 
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At  last,  and  consider  they  ba^e  evi- 
deaoe  at  command  that  will  convict 
them.  The  counts  under  which 
the  prisoners  are  charged  are  four- 
fold, and  our  friend  finds  eyening 
closfog  in  before  he  has  got  through 
the  evideDce:  he  is  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  remand  the  prisoners,  for 
they  have  five  miles  to  walk  back 
to  the  police  station  agam,  and  put 
Ms  leoord  by  till  next  day. 

Petitions  are  now  taken,  and  at 
the  word  a  rush  is  made  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  tent,  and  a  hun- 
dred eager  hands  outstretched,  each 
gr&spiBg  his  petition:  these  are 
received  and  handed  to  the  clerk 
vhose  duty  it  is  to  read  them. 
They  are  read  aloud,  and  each  man 
comes  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
table  to  hear  his  own  petition. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  varieiy 
of  these  documents  would  only 
weary  you,  I  fear:  that  they  weary 
the  official  who  has  to  pass  orders 
on  them,  very  often,  I  Imow.  StUl 
he  gives  them  all  attention  in  turn, 
and  does  the  best  he  can  for  each. 
2Some  are  referred  to  the  assistants 
at  the  station,  some  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  police,  some  are  brought 
on  the  magistrate's  own  file,  and 
some  are  disposed  of  on  the  spot. 

The  Vakeel,  or  agent  of  a  Eajah, 
liring  within  a  few  miles,  is  now 
annonnoed.  He  bears  a  letter  on 
paper  spotted  with  gold  leaf  and 
enclosed  in  a  silken  envelope,  re- 
questing an  audience,  and  pointing 
ont  tbs^  he  has  only  just  heard  of 
the  magistrate's  arrival  in  his  neigh- 
bonrhood,  and  that  ho  can  hazily 
contain  himself  till  he  hears  when 
he  may  hope  to  kiss  his  feet  To 
this  a  suitable  reply  is  sent,  and  the 
audience  appointed  for  the  next 
morning  at  ten  o'clock,  which  will 
bring  the  Rajah  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

By  this  time  the  sun  has  nearly 
set,  and  both  master  and  subor- 
dinates are  beginning  to  tire.  The 
court  is  therefore  cloaed,  and  either 
a  ride  with  his  wife,  or  a  stroll  to 
the  nearest  bit  of  likely-looking 
scrub  wiUi  his  gun,  seems  no  more 
than  our  friend  is  fairly  entitled 
to  after  his  six  or  seven  hours  of 
steady  work. 

At  dinner  time,  to  my  mind,  a 
tent  with  well-ordered  table,  and 


well  lit,  presents  a  very  snug  ap- 
pearance. In  the  winter,  a  tire  in 
an  open-fronted  stove  adds  greatly 
to  its  attraction ;  and  with  an  arm- 
chair on  each  side  of  it,  and  an 
amusing  book  or  the  da^s  paper 
to  beguile  the  time,  I  assure  you 
very  happy,  pleasant  evenings  are 
spent  Then  is  the  time  to  discuss 
the  next  day's  plans,  to  reread  the 
home  letters,  and  talk  over  their 
writers  and  the  scenes  they  depict. 

If  a  march  (that  is  to  say,  a  move 
of  the  camp)  is  contemplated  for 
the  following  day,  the  spare  tent^ 
the  cook-room  tent,  and  the  office 
Shemiana  are  sent  on,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  ser- 
Yants,  as  soon  as  dinner  is  over, 
and  the  tent  used  for  sitting  in  is 
struck  and  sent  on  also  as  soon  as 
its  occupants  have  retired  to  rest. 

In  this  way,  on  reaching  the  new 
ground  in  the  morning,  the  magis- 
trate finds  his  office  arranged,  his 
writing  materials  at  hand,  and  his 
breakfast  ready;  and  his  camp 
rapidly  assumes  the  appearance  of 
that  left  only  an  hour  or  two  before. 

The  march  is  generally  made  on 
horseback,  except  the  first  two  or 
three  miles,  wluch  many  prefer  to 
walk,  the  children  and  ladies  tra- 
Yelling  in  palankeens,  borne  by 
men,  unless  they,  too,  IDco  to  ride. 

Eoads  are  eschew^,  and  as  you 
can  ride  straight  across  country, 
he  who  is  fond  of  sport  will  pro- 
bably let  loose  his  greyhounds  or 
whatever  dogs  he  has,  and  some- 
times a  fox,  and  often  a  hare  gives 
a  run  on  the  way.  It  is  by  this 
gipsy  sort  of  life,  giving  opportunity 
for  plenty  of  exercise,  that  the  ma- 
gistrate is  enabled  to  make  some 
sort  of  stand  against  the  wearing 
efiects  of  the  bot  season,  and  the 
monotonous  routine  of  a  sedentary 
life  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

I  think  I  have  now  given  you 
sufficient  outline  of  camp  life  in 
the  cold  weather  to  enable  you  to 
judge  of  its  charm,  and  form  some 
idea  of  the  multifarious  duties  which 
magistrates  have  to  perform. 

I  must  defer  my  account  of  our 
hot-weather  existence  to  a  future 
opportunity. 

I  am,  my  dear  Jones, 
Yours  ever, 

Olim  Socius, 
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WHEN  the  idealist  turns  lii.=;  at- 
tention to  the  human  senses, 
those  inlets  that  admit  the  various 
emanations  of  the  outer  world  to 
the  sensorium,  he  gives  them  but  a 
secondary  place  in  his  regard.     To 
him  they    are    not  an   end   but  a 
means,    vehicles    of    thought,    or 
nither  of  the  rude  materials  whence 
thought    is    ultimately   elaborated. 
No  doubt  as  one  kind  of  vehicle,  or 
one  m(xie  of  transit  may  be  Ixjtter 
than  another  in  forwarding  his  ideas 
to    that    mysterious  laboratory    of 
the  mind,  he  may  occasionally  prefer 
their  passage  through  and  convey- 
ance to  that  of  another.     One  kind 
of   sensations   may    come   to   him 
better  through  the  eye  than  through 
the  ear,  as  Horace  tells  us;    and 
another  may  come  handier  by  touch 
than  by  smell ;  but  he  does  not  pre- 
pare them  in  the  outer  world  and 
send  them  on,  he  takes  them  just 
as  they  do  come,  and  passes  them 
through  an  alembic  of  his  own  to 
distil    his    mental    essences.      An 
artist  of  another  kind   takes    his 
stand  in  the  outer  world,  and  com- 
bines his  essences    for  the  solace 
and  gratification  of  the  senses  them- 
selves.    All  the  various  sounds  of 
nature  are  combined  harmoniously 
to  soothe  the  ear,  her  colours  blent 
to  please  the  eye;   the  food  that 
must  be  taken  is  so  prepared  as  to 
give   its    passing   contribution    of 
pleasure  to  the  palate,  and  among 
the  nicest,  keenest,  and  most  deli- 
cate of    our  sensual  gratifications 
must  be  reckoned  those  agreeable 
feelings  impre&sed  upon  the  olfac- 
tories by   odoriferous    emanations. 
As,  therefore,  all  the  gifts  and  boun- 
ties of  nature  in  their  elemental 
condition  are  meant  for  our  good, 
so  each  artist  in  his  several  sphere 
"who  combines  and  arranges  them, 
so  as  to  bestow  and  express  their 
best  influences  upon  man,  is,  to  that 
extent,  his  benefactor.    A  work  has 
just  now   appeared,  written  by  a 
practical  operator  in  that  depart- 
ment of  chemistry   that   concerns 
itself  in  the  development,  analysis, 
and    combination    of   the    various 
aromas  latent  in  the  animal    and 


vegetable  world,  a  perusal  of  which 
will  afford  as  much  pleasure  to  tlie 
cultivated  mind  as  any  of  the  es- 
sences detailed  in  it  may  give  to 
the  olfactory  sense.  It  is  profes- 
sedly an  illustration  of  the  art  of 
perfumery ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  work,  as  indeed  the  author  con- 
fesses, is  more  a  history  of  per- 
fumery from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day,  consisting  alto- 
gether of  twelve  chapters:  nine  of 
them  are  taken  up  in  tracing  tl.e 
history  of  odoriferous  comxx)uiids 
through  the  various  nations  of  the 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Asiatics,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Orientals,  and  Moderns. 
The  work,  however,  more  properly 
divides  itself  into  four  grand  sec- 
tions; the  first  containing  a  short 
analysis  of  the  physiology  of  odours ; 
then  the  principal  feature  of  the 
work,  their  history  ;  thirdly,  a  short 
description  of  the  various  modes 
in  use  for  extracting  the  essences 
of  plants  and  flowers,  and  con- 
cluding with  a  summary  of  tije 
principal  fragrant  materials  used 
in  our  manufactures. 

Among  other  beneficial  influences 
arising  from  the  contact  of  sweet 
odours  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  tl^ence  transmitted  to  the  brain, 
the  WTiter  alleges  a  mental  and 
even  a  moral  benefit  to  accrue.  To 
make  this  assertion  good,  however, 
would  open  up  too  large  a  field  of 
metaphysical  speculation.  One  may 
say,  in  general,  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  reception  of  any  of  the  sooth- 
ing influences,  either  of  nature  or 
art,  that  necessarily  inspires  tho 
feeling  of  gratitude  any  more  than 
the  act  of  bestowing  alms  naturally 
evokes  it  in  the  recipient.  It  is, 
perhaps,  therefore  more  strictly  a 
poetical  than  a  spiritual  influence 
the  author  paints  in  opening  his 
volume,  when  he  says,  beautifully 
enough: — 

*  Who  has  not  felt  revived  and 
cheered  by  the  balmy  fragrance  of 
the  luxuriant  garden  or  the  flowery 
meadow  ?  Who  has  not  experienced 
the  delightful  sensation  caused  by 
inhaling  a  fresh  breeze  loaded  wiUi 
the  spoils  of  the  flowery  tribe,  ih&t 
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sweet  stmth  so  beautifhlly  deaoribed 
bjShakaspeaie, 


'Breithing  o'er  a  btak  of  violete, 
Staling  ud  glring  odoor.* 

An  indescribable  emotion  then 
ioTades  the  whole  being :  the  soul 
becomes  melted  in  sweet  rapture^ 
and  silently  offers  np  the  homage 
of  its  gratitude  to  the  Creator  for 
the  blessings  showered  npon  us, 
whilst  the  tongue  slowly  murmurs 
with  Thomson : — 

'  Soft  naU  joor  manse  herbt  and  fraits  and  flowers ; 
Id  mifigled  doods  to  them  whose  sun  exalts. 
Vilio&t  facMth  perfumes,  and  whose  peDciljNiints.' 

There  is,  howeyer,  less  doubt 
aboat  its  power  oyer  some  of  the 
Realties  of  the  mind,  especially  the 
memory,  in  recalling  long  past 
scenes  and  emotions. 

'Jean  Jaques  Eousseau,  Zim- 
mennan,  and  other  authors  say 
that  the  sense  of  smell  is  the  sense 
of  imagination.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  pleasant  i)erfume8  exercise  a 
cheering  inflaence  on  tlie  mind,  and 
easily  become  associated  with  our 
remembrances.  Sounds  and  scents 
share  aUke  the  property  of  refresh- 
ing the  memory  and  recall  ing  yi yidly 
before  us  the  scenes  of  our  past 
life,  an  effect  which  Thomas  Moore 
beautifally  illustrates  in  his  '  Lalla 
Rookh':— 

'The  jroong  Arab,  hannted  hj  tha  smell 
Of  ber  own  moontain  flower  as  by  a  spell, 
Tbe  Elcszar  a&d  that  coorteona  tree 
Whidi  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  canopy. 
Sets  called  ap  ronnd  her  by  those  magic  scents, 
Tbe  well,  the  camel,  and  her  father'^  tents ; 
i^igbi  for  the  home  she  left  with  lliUe  pahi^ 
Anl,wishes  e'en  Its  tonows  back  again.' 

Tennyson  expresses  the  same  foel- 
ing  in  his  dream  of '  Fair  Woman :' — 

'The  amdl  of  violets  hidden  in  the  green 
iVortd  bsck  into  my  emp^  soul  and  frame 

The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame.' 

The  art  of  the  perfumer  is  like 
that  of  other  arts,  an  endeayour  to 
copy  Nature.  '  He  strives  to  imi- 
tate the  fragrance  of  all  flowers 
which  are  rebellious  to  his  skill, 
and  refose  to  yield  up  their  essence. 
Is  he  not,  then,  entitled  to  claim  the 
Qune  of  Artist,  if  he  approaches, 
even  fiuntly,  the  perfections  of  his 
charming  models?' 


In  effecting  a  classifiGation  of  all 
the  Tarious  odours  in  the  art  of 
perfumery,  a  wonderfal  example  of 
the  power  of  habit  or  tracing  of  a 
special  faculty  is  given.  The  late 
lamented  Dr.  George  Wilson,  of 
Edinburgh,  wrote  a  work  on  *  Colour 
Blindness,'  proving  that  many  peo- 
ple have  eyes  but  see  not,  or  only 
see  without  being  able  to  distin- 
guish between  the  various  tints  and 
hues  by  which  nature  is  so  richly 
adorned.  Our  author,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  his  motto,*  seems  to 
think  the  same  thing  as  to  some  of 
our  noses,  or  if  we  h&ye  that  useful 
organ  physically  appended,  it  might 
to  all  the  intents  and  purposes  of 
perfumery  have  been  as  well  dis- 
pensed with.  But  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  Nature  ever  makes  com- 
pensation for  any  such  defect  in  one 
mdividual  by  its  superabundance  of 
possession  in  another.  It  is  said 
of  Coleridge,  the  poet,  that  when 
passing  through  the  streets  of  Co- 
logne, he  endeavoured  to  reckon  up 
all  the  different  kinds  of  smell  per- 
vading that  town,  and  found,  or 
said  he  found,  them  to  amount  to 
seventy-two  in  number.  Surely,  if 
he  possessed  a  nasal  talent  so  acute 
as  this  he  was  more  naturally  in- 
tended for  a  perfumer  than  a  poet 
Admitting,  however,  some  poetio 
license  in  this  enumeration,  no 
doubt  a  perfumer's  nose  by  constant 
practice  must  have  its  perceptions 
wonderfully  quickened;  and  as  a 
practical  man,  our  author's  new 
classification,  even  though  running 
counter  to  some  of  the  fathers  in 
botany,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
good  authority. 

'  LinnsBus,  the  father  of  modem 
botanical  science,  divided  them  into 
seven  classes,  three  of  which  only 
were  pleasant  odours — the  aromatic^ 
the  fragrant,  and  the  ambrosial ;  but 
however  good  his  general  divisions 
may  have  been,  this  classification 
was  far  from  correct,  for  he  placed 
carnation  with  laurel  leaves  and 
saffron  with  jasmine,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar. 
Fourcroy  divided  them  into  five 
series,  and  De  Haller  into  three. 
All    these    were,    however,    more 

•  <  KoQ  cuique  datum  est  habere  nafiom.'j 
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theoretical  than  pi*ac*tical ;  and 
none  classified  odours  by  their  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  I  have 
attempted  to  make  a  now  classifi- 
cation, comprising  only  pleasiint 
odours,  by  adopting  the  principle 
that,  as  there  are  primary  colours 
from  whicli  all  secondary  shades  aie 
composed,  there  are  also  primary 
odours  with  i>erfect  types,  and  that 
all  other  aronms  are  connected  more 
or  less  with  them.' 

It  was  a  very  common  opinion 
among  some  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
as  Creton,  Hippocrates,  and  others, 
that  perfmues  had  a  medicinal  eflfect 
in  curing  certain  diseases,  esi)e- 
cially  those  of  a  nervous  kind. 
Pliny  oven  ascribes  therapeutic  pro- 
perties to  various  aromatic  sub- 
stances. Our  modem  doctors,  on 
this,  as  on  so  many  other  points, 
disagree;  some  maintaining  the 
curative  ix)wer  of  certain  medicated 
perfumes,  others  denying  any  such 
influence.  Our  author  denies  both 
sides  of  the  question  in  the  abstract, 
but  rather,  if  anything,  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  in  *  moderation,' 
they  are  beneficial. 

Another  popular'fallacy  he  demo- 
lishes regarding  flowers  in  a  sleep- 
ing-room, which  many  will,  no 
doubt,  be  pleased  to  hear. 

*  It  is  trrie  that  flowers,  if  left  in 
a  sleeping  apartment  all  night,  will 
sometimes  cause  headache  and  sick- 
ness; but  this  proceeds,  not  from 
the  diffusion  of  their  aroma,  but 
from  the  carbonic  acid  they  evolve 
during  the  night.  If  a  perfume 
exti-acted  from  these  flowers  were 
left  open  in  the  same  circumstances, 
no  evil  eflfect  would  arise  from  it. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  some 
delicate  people  may  be  aflfected  by 
certain  odours ;  but  the  same  person 
to  whom  a  musky  scent  would  give 
a  headache  might  derive  much  re- 
lief from  a  perfume  with  a  citrine 
basis.  Imagination  has,  besides,  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  supposed 
noxious  eflfectfi  of  perfumes.  Dr. 
Cloquet,  who  may  lie  deemed  an 
authority  on  this  subject,  of  which 
he  made  a  special  study,  says  in  his 
able  "  Treatise  on  Olfaction,"  "  We 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  many 
eflTeminate  people  to  be  found  in  the 
world  who  imagine  that  perfumes 


are  injurious  to  them,  but  their 
oxaiuple  cannot  be  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  the  bad  effects  of  odours. 
Thus  Dr.  Thomas  Capellini  relates 
the  story  of  a  lady  who  fancied 
she  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  a 
rose,  and  fainted  on  receiving  the 
visit  of  a  friend  who  carried  one, 
and  vet  the  fatal  flower  was  only 
artificial." ' 

In  thti  historical  parts  of  this  work, 
extending  over  nine  of  its  longest 
chapters,  there  is  doubtless  much 
tliat  is  far  from  new.  The  reader 
whose  classical  studies  have  ex- 
tended any  considerable  way  into 
the  history  of  those  early  nations, 
must  be  familiar  with  most  of  what 
is  there  detailed;  but  to  the  non- 
classical,  and  to  ladies  generally, 
whose  educational  readings  may  not 
have  tended  in  that  tlirection,  the 
representation  there  given  of  an- 
cient manners  and  customs,  inter- 
spersed with  many  pleasing  anec- 
dotes well  fitted  in,  and  the  whole 
so  richly  redolent  of  perfume,  must 
have  a  peculiar  charm.  The  writer's 
o^vn  account  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
piece  of  mosaic  w^ork,  and  we  arc 
bound  to  add  that  it  is  well  put 
together,  and  the  colours  harmo- 
niously blent.  One  sometimes  won- 
ders on  reading  some  parts  of  iXt 
how  its  author,  who  has  achieved 
some  fame  as  an  operative  perfumer 
and  inventor  of  new  compounds, 
can  have  found  time  to  travel  away 
so  far  from  his  laboratory  collect- 
ing so  much  of  the  lore  of  antiquity 
as  adheres  to  his  artistic  details. 
The  style,  too,  is  that  of  a  practised 
pen,  hght  and  perspicuous ;  and  to 
say  it  is  readable  is  not  enough,  it 
is  most  interesting.  We  learn  from 
these  descriptive  illustrations,  con- 
firmed by  the  records  of  ancient 
writers  and  the  numerous  imple- 
ments found  intact  in  the  tombs, 
tliat  perfumes  were  extensively 
consumed  in  Egypt,  and  apphed  to 
three  distinct  purposes — offerings 
to  the  gods,  embalming  the  dead, 
and  uses  in  private  life. 

'  It  was,  however,  in  their  grand 
religious  processions  that  they  made 
the  most  luxurious  display  of  per- 
fumes. In  one  of  those,  described 
as  having  taken  place  under  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  marched  one  huo- 
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drod  and  twenty  children  bearing 
incense^  myrrh,  and  saf&on  in 
golden  basins,  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  camels,  some  carrying  three 
hondrod  poonds  weight  of  frankin- 
cense, and  others  a  similar  quantity 
of  crocus,  cassia,  cinnamon,  orris,  and 
other  precious  aromatics.' 

The  I^gyptian  belief  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  is  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  very  great 
care  they  took  in  embalming  the  bo- 
dies of  their  dead ;  that  after  having 
concluded  their  long  journey,  the 
souls  might  find  their  original  enve- 
lopes in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Looking  upon  any  one  of  those 
shrivelled  relics  stretched  out  in 
moomfal  state  in  the  British  Mu- 
geom,  our  mind  naturally  recurs  to 
the  hues — 

'And  tfaoa  hast  walked' about — how  stninge  a 
fetory  !— 

Id  Thebes'  ttreets  three  tbooaand  years  ago, 
Wbm  the  MemDonium  waa  in  all  its  glory, 

.ind  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Tb«e  templea,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendoiu, 
Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendotu^.' 

But  we  are  here  also  reminded 
of  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
regarding  the  mode  and  operation 
hy  which  the  mummy  was  made  up. 
'They  first  extracted  the  brains 
through  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a 
carved  iron  probe,  aud  filled  the 
head  with  drugs.  Then  making  an 
incision  in  the  side  with  a  sharp 
Ethiopian  stone,  they  drew  out  the 
intestines,  and  inserted  into  the 
cavity  powdered  myrrh,  cassia,  and 
other  perfumes,  frankincense  ex- 
cepted. After  sewing  up  the  body, 
they  kept.it  in  natron  for  seventy 
days,  and  then  wrapped  it  up  en- 
tirely with  bands  of  fine  linen 
smeared  with  gum,  and  laid  it  in  a 
wooden  case  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  man,  which  they  placed  upright 
against  the  wall. 

*  The  taste  for  perfumes  and  cos- 
metics went  on  increasing  in  Egypt 
nntil  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  when 
it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
climax.  This  luxurious  queen  made 
a  htviah  use  of  aromatics,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  means  of  seduction  she 
brought  into  play  at  her  firstjinter- 
view  with  Mark  Antony  on  tho 
tanks  of  tho  Cydnus,  which  is  so 


beautifully    described    by  Shake- 
speare.' 

The  Jews,  from  their  long  cap- 
tivity in  Egypt,  brought  back  with 
them  into  their  own  country  a 
knowledge  of  perfumery.  Long 
before  that  time,  however,  they  had 
probably  discovered  the  aromatic 
properties  of  some  of  their  native 
gams,  and  prompted  by  that  na- 
tural instinct  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready ^  alluded,  they  had  offered 
those  fragrant  treasures  on  the 
altars  raised  to  their  God.  Thus 
we  find  Noah,  on  issuing  from  the 
Ark,  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  for  his  wonderful  pre- 
servation by  a  sacrifice  of  burnt 
offerings  composed  of  every  clean 
beast  and  every  clean  fowl.  It  is 
true  that  Genesis  does  not  mention 
incense  as  having  formed  part  of 
the  holocaust ;  but  the  very  words 
that  follow — '  and  the  Lord  smelled 
a  sweet  savour,'  may  lead  us  to  as- 
sume that  such  was  the  case. 

The  purification  of  women,  as 
ordained  by  law,  caused  also  a 
great  consumption  of  aromatics.  It 
lasted  a  whole  year,  the  first  six 
months  being  accomplished  with 
oil  of  myrrh,  and  the  rest  with  other 
sweet  odours.  Perfumes  were  aLso 
one  of  the  means  of  seduction  resorted 
to  by  Judith  when  she  went  forth 
to  seek  Holofemes  in  his  tent  and 
liberate  her  people  from  his  oppres- 
sion. But  the  most  complete  de- 
scription of  the  various  aromatics 
used  by  the  Jews  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  which  the 
frequent  mention  of  periumes  mado 
in  it  shows  that  they  must  have  been 
well  known  and  appreciated  at  the 
Jewish  Court.  The  common  ac- 
count given  of  the  death  of  Sardana- 
palus  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
instance  among  tho  Assyrians  of 
their  passion  for  perfumes.  This 
account  is,  however,  disputed  by 
some  liistorians,  but  the  fact  of  his 
passion  for  cosmetics  and  perfumes 
is  well  enough  known;  and  even 
the  account  of  Dures  and  other  his- 
torians given  of  the  manner  of  his 
death,  agrees  with  It.  They  say 
that '  Arbaces,  one  of  his  generals, 
having  gone  to  visit  Sardanapalus, 
found  him  painted  with  vermilion 
and  clad  in  female  garb.    He  was 
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just  in  the  act  of  pencilling  his  eye- 
brows when  Arbaces  entered,  and 
the  general  was  so  indignant  at  the 
effeminacy  of  the  monarch  that  he 
stabl)ed  him  on  the  s{)ot.  The  Per- 
sians l)orrowed  from  the  Medes  their 
taste  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics. 
Such  was  their  predilection  for  per- 
fumes that  they  usually  wore  on  their 
heads  crowns  made  of  myrrh  and  a 
sweet-smelling  plant  called  labyzus. 
In  the  palaces  of  monarchs  and  indi- 
viduals of  rank  aromatics  were  con- 
stantly burning  in  richly-wrought 
vessels,  a  custom  of  which  we  find 
an  illustration  in  the  sculptures  of 
Persepolis.* 

The  greatest  admirer  of  perfumes 
among  ancient  Asiatic  monarchs 
seems  to  have  been  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  or  the  Illustrious,  king  of 
Syria.  At  all  his  feasts,  games,  and 
processions,  perfumes  held  the  first 
place. 

*  The  king  was  once  bathing  in  the 
public  baths  when  some  private  per- 
son, attracted  by  the  fragrant  odour 
which  he  shed  around,  accosted  him, 
saying,  "  You  are  a  happy  man, 
O  king ;  you  smell  in  a  most  costly 
manner."  Antiochus,  being  much 
pleased  with  the  remark,  replied, 
"  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  you 
can  desire  of  this  perfume."  The 
king  then  ordered  a  large  ewer  of 
thick  unguent  to  be  poured  over 
his  head,  and  a  multitude  of  poor 
people  soon  collected  around  him 
to  gather  what  was  spilled.  This 
caused  the  king  infinite  amusement, 
but  it  made  the  place  so  greasy 
that  he  slipped  and  fell  on  his 
back  in  a  most  undignified  manner, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  merri- 
ment.' 

Among  the  Greeks,  who  had  that 
peculiar  taste  for  immortahzing  and 
worshipping  everything  that  was 
pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  senses,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
ascribed  a  divine  origin  to  perfumes. 
In  other  cases  they  invested  the  attri- 
butes of  their  deities  with  odori- 
ferous attractions.  The  apparition 
of  a  goddess  is  never  mentioned 
without  speaking  of  the  ambrosial 
fragrance  which  she  shed  aroTind 
her;  and  as  they  revelled  in  nectar 
and  ambrosia— a  kind  of  food  un- 
known to  mortalB — so  bad  they  also 


specially   reserved    for    their   use 
some  of  the  most  delicious  x)erfuines. 
At  all  the  rehgious  festivals  of  the 
Greeks    we    know   that    aromatics 
wore  consumed  in  large  quantities, 
and  no   Mahometan   ParacJise   can 
surpass  their  Elysium.     There  they 
were  to    find  a  golden  aty,   with 
emerald  ramparts,  ivory  pavement, 
and  cinnamon  gates.     Around   the 
walls  tiowed  a  river  of  per  fumes  one 
hundred  cubits  in  width,  and  deep 
enough    to  swim    in.     From    this 
river  rose  an  odorous  mist,  which 
enveloped  the  whole  plac«  and  shed 
a    refreshing     and     fragrant    dew. 
There  were  to  be  besides  in    this 
fortunate  city  three  hundred   and 
sixty -five  fountains  of  honey    and 
live  hundred  of   the  sweetest   es- 
Fence.     A  portion  of  this  heavenly 
fragrance  was  also  sometimes    dis- 
pensed on  earth  to  some  protege,  as 
a  mark  of   great  favour.      *Thus 
when  Penelope  prepares  to  receive 
her  suitors,  Eurynome  advises    her 
to  dispel  her  grief  and  diffuse  **  tho 
grace  of  unction  over  her  cheeks." 
but  the   virtuous  matron  refused. 
Pallas,  however,  visits  her  during 
her  slumbers,  and  sheds  over  her 
some    wonderful    perfume,    which 
was  probably  called  in  those  times 
"the  Venus    bouquet.'*'     *Phaon, 
the  Lesbian  pilot,  having  once  con- 
veyed in  his  vessel  to  Cyprus  a 
mysterious  passenger,  whom  he  dis- 
covers to  be  Venus,  receives  from 
the  goddess,  as  a  parting  gift,  a  di- 
vine   essence,  which    changes    his 
coarse  face  into  the  most  beautiful 
features.     Poor  Sappho,  who  sees 
him  after    his    transformation,  be- 
comes smitten  with  his  charms,  but 
finding    her    love    unrequited,    is 
driven  to  seek  a  watery  grave.*   This 
miracle,  says  our  author,  beats  all 
the  vaunted  achievements  of  modem 
perfumery,  even  including  tho  *  pa- 
tent enamelhng  process,  which  if 
applied  to  gentlemen,  would   not, 
I  am  afraid,  attract  many  Sapphos. 
Perfumers'  shops  in  Greece  were  the 
resort  of  loungers,  as  modem  cafes 
are  in  the  south  of  Europe.  '  Even  the 
tattered  cynic,  Diogenes,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  enter  them  no  wand  then,  leav- 
ing his  tub  at  the  door ;  but  with  a 
praiseworthy  spirit  of  economy,  he 
always  applied  the  ointments  he 
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bought  to  his  feet;  for,  as  he  justly 

obserred  to  the  young  sparks,  who 

mocked  him  for  his  eooentncityf 

"  When  yon  anoint  your  head  with 

perfame  it  flies  away  into  the  air, 

and  the  birds  only  get  the  benefit 

of  it;  whilst  I  rub  it  only  on  my 

lower  limbs  it  envelopes  my  whole 

body,  and  gratefully  ascendls  to  my 

noee."'    What  young  Grecian  belle, 

whoee   radiant   beauty  might    be 

marred  by  some  disfiguring  spot  or 

speckle,  could  £ul  to  believe  in  the 

contive  power  of  sweet  odours  on 

hearing  of  an  efifect  like  this  on 

one  of  her  countrywomen  ?  '  Milio, 

a  fair  young  maiden,  the  daughter 

of  an  humble  artisan,  was  in  the 

habit  of  depositing  every  morning 

garknds  of  fresh  flowers   in  the 

temple  of  Venus,  her  poverty  pre- 

Tenting  her    from    indulging  in 

richer    ofEarings.      Her    splendid 

beauty  was  once  nearly  destroyed 

by  a  tumour  which  grew  on  her 

chin;  but  she  saw  in  a  dream  the 

goddess,  who  told  her  to  apply  to  it 

some  of  the  rosea  from  her  altar. 

She  did  so,  and  recovered  her  charms 

so  completely  that  she  eventually 

sat  on  the  Persian  throne  as  the 

favourite  wife  of  Cyrus.' 

Our  ladies  of  the  present  day 
▼ould  no  doubt  rebel  against  any 
6uch  arbitrary  edict  as  would  com- 
pel them  to  wear  their  garments  in 
one  particular  manner,  or  according 
to  a  certain  legal  cut  More  arbi- 
trary than  the  law  of  fashion,  how- 
ever, it  could  not  be ;  and  were  the 
former  to  override  the  latter  some* 
times  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  enormous  amplitudes  now 
80  prevalent  in  female  attire,  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  for  the  better.  Such  was  the 
case,  at  least,  at  Athens.  '  The 
cares  and  duties  ot  the  toilette  were 
deemed  of  such  importance,  that  a 
tribunal  was  instituted  to  decide  on 
all  matters  of  dress.  And  a  woman 
whose  j^pUm  or  mantle  was  not  of 
correct  cut,  or  whose  head  dress 
^ras  neglected,  was  liable  to  a  fine 
which  varied  according  to  the 
offence,  and  sometimes  reached  the 
high  sum  of  a  thousand  drachmsB.' 
The  Bomaos,  in  the  art  of  per- 
fumery, as  in  almost  every  other  art 
but  that  of  war,  were  the  oopyista  of 


the  Greeks.  It  was  long,  indeed, 
before  the  effeminating  and  luxuri- 
ous fjashions  of  the  latter  made  pro- 
gress among  them,  and  when  they 
did,  it  was  more  in  the  decline  of 
their  power  than  in  their  rising 
greatness.  Nevertheless,  among  the 
upper  classes  and  the  refined,  their 
use  was  largely  resorted  to.  In 
their  baths  and  dining  chambers 
the  richest  and  most  costly  perfumes 
were  abundant.  Three  kinds  were 
principally  used — solid  unguents, 
Uquid  unguents,  and  powdered 
perfumeil  One  of  those  most  in 
favour  with  the  Bomans  was  saf- 
fron ;  they  had  not  only  their  apart- 
ments and  banqueting  halls  strewed 
with  this  plant,  but  they  also  com- 
posed with  it  unguents  and  essences, 
which  were  highly  prized.  '  Some 
of  the  latter  were  often  made  to 
flow  in  small  streams  at  their  enter- 
taiimients,  or  to  descend  in  odorous 
dews  over  the  public  from  the 
velarium  forming  the  roof  ef  the 
amphitheatre.'  In  addition  to  their 
liquid  essences  and  unguents,  they 
idso  made  use  of  an  immense 
variety  of  cosmetics  for  improving 
and  preserving  the  complexion. 
These,  according  to  Pliny,  who 
describes  their  preparation,  were 
certain  kinds  of  pastes  or  poultices, 
that  were  kept  on  the  fire  all  night, 
and  part  of  the  day ;  some,  indeed, 
only  removed  them  for  the  purpose 
of  going  out,  alluded  to  by  Juvenal, 
in  one  of  his  Satires,  where  he  says, 
'  A  Boman  husband  seldom  sees  his 
wife's  face  at  home,  but  when  she 
sallies  forth.'  Another  device,  be- 
sides poulticmg,  was  tried  by 
Foppeea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  'who 
used  to  bathe  in  asses'  milk  every 
day,  and  when  she  was  exiled  from 
Bome,  obtained  permission  to  take 
with  her  fifty  asses  to  enable  her 
to  continue  her  favourite  ablutions.' 
Our  author  devotes  some  pages  of 
his  work  at  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter, on  the  Boman  and  Greek 
periods,  detailing  the  different  modes 
m  use  of  dressing  the  hair  then 
prevalent,  which  may  possibly  have 
an  interest  to  some,  but  seems 
rather  apart  from  the  general  object 
of  his  work.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  amidst  all  their  elabora- 
tions for  that  purpose,  that  thoyhad 
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loached  our  climax  in  llail'c^^e^isitlg 
by  machinery. 

Anion p^  the  Orientals,  in  all  tiujes 
of  their  history,  a  taste  for  perfumes 
has  prevailed,  and  at  the  present 
day  all  classes  seek  to  gratify  it  to 
tlieir    utmost    according    to    their 
means.     '  It    is    cultivated  among 
ladies,  who,  caring  little  or  nothing 
for  mental  acquirements,  and  de- 
barred from  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, are  driven  to  resort  to  such 
sensual  enjoyments  as  their  secluded 
life  will  at!brd.     They  love  to  be  in 
an  atmosphere  redolent  with  fra- 
grant odours,  that  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  dreamy  languor,  which  is 
for  them  the  nearest  approach  to 
happiness.     Many  are  the  cosmetics 
brought  into  use  to  enhance  their 
charms,    and    numerous    are    the 
slaves  who  lend  their  assistance  to 
perform  that  important  task,  some 
correcting  with  a  whitening  paste 
the    over-warm  tint  of    the  skin, 
some    replacing  with  an    artificial 
bloom  the  faded  roses  of  the  com- 
plexion.'   A  dechiction  is  here  made 
by  Mr.  Kimmel,  which  is  perhaps 
rather   ambiguous,    and    certainly 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  most  com- 
mon   notions    of    beautifying    the 
person  by  artificial  means.     After 
describing  the  *  red-tipped  fingers  * 
and    *  darkened  eyelids '    of   these 
fair  creatures,  he  says :  '  And  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed   that  the  con- 
stant cares  which  they  bestow  upou 
themselves  have  the  effect  of   in- 
creasing    and      preserving      their 
beauty.*    We  had  thought  that  all 
such  face  adornments  spoiled   the 
natural  complexion,  and  it  is  per- 
haps liardly  what  the  author  means, 
for  an  extract  is  given  from  the 
traveller   Sonnini,    that   more   al- 
ludes to  the  benefits  of  'bathing' 
and  *  cleanliness,'  which  are  doubt- 
less good  beauty  preservers,  than 
to  any  other  superficial  device.    The 
answer  given  by  Beau    Brummel 
to  the  person  who  asked  him  what 
perfume    he    used  for   his    linen, 
showed    a    good   appreciation    of 
Nature's    own    cosmetics,   in    the 
general   make-up  of  his  appoint- 
ments— ^'Country  air  and  countiy 
washing,'   said  the   Beau.     These 
Oriental  dames,  or  any  other  ladies 
desirous  of  arresting  the  ravages 


of  time,  and  ])reserviijg  their 
charms,  would  also  ]X!rhaps  find 
this  as  good  a  recipe  for  tliat  pur- 
pose as  any  other  ai*tificial  cosmetic. 
*  Good  airing '  was  indeed  an 
especial  requisite  in  many  thinirs 
with  Brummel.  He  never  went  out 
in  the  morning  until  the  day  was 
well  aired. 

It  is  a  very  common  but  true 
analogy  that  is  so  often  drawn  be- 
tween the  infancy  of  man  and  the 
infancy  of  a  nation.  In  both,  the 
faculties  are  'undirected  and  unex- 
panded;  in  the  former  from  their 
own  natural  imperfection,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  want  of  suitable 
objects  for  their  development  The 
olfactories  of  children  are  not  nice 
in  their  discrimination,  and  those? 
of  any  untutored  peoi)le  show 
equally  fantastic  preferences,  and 
would  perhaps  select  some  of  the 
most  rancid  smells  to  the  finest  pro- 
ductions in  the  perfiuner's  labora- 
tory. Such  was  the  case  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  own  history  in 
this  country.  '  The  Druids  knew, 
however,  and  highly  prized  the 
numeroiis  ai-omatic  plants  indige- 
nous to  the  soil.  Dniidesses 
crowned  their  brows  with  verbena, 
and  composed  with  fragrant  hei-l^ 
mysterious  balms  which  cured  the 
heroes'  wounds,  and  enhanced  the 
charms  of  the  fair.'  The  Eoman 
ccmqucot  introduced  the  graceful 
costumas  and  elaborate  cosmetics  of 
Italy,  and  the  provinces  soon 
rivalled  the  metropolis  in  elegance 
and  refinement.  Bawbarism,  how- 
ever, again  supervened,  and  'per- 
fumes did  not  come  into  general  use 
in  England  until  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
her  reign,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  came 
from  Italy,  and  brought  with  him 
gloves,  sweet  bags,  a  perfumed 
leather  jerkin,  and  other  pleasant 
things,  and  that  year  the  Queen  had 
a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves.  She 
took  such  pleasure  in  these  gloves, 
that  she  was  pictured  with  them 
upon  her  hands,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  it  was  called  the 
Earl  of  Oxford's  perfume.  On 
another  occasion,  when  visiting  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  she  was 
presented  with  a  pair  of  perfmned 
glovesj  and  was  so  delighted  yn^ 
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tbem  that  she  put  them  on  at  once. 
She  also  usaaUy  carried  with  her 
a  pomander,  wbach  was  a  ball  com- 
posed of  ambergris,  benzoin,  and 
other  perfumes,  and  with  the  gift  of 
a '  fiure  gyrdle  of  pomander/  which 
vas  a  series  of  pomanders  strung 
together  and  worn  round  the  neck. 
These  pomanders  were  supposed  to 
be  pieserTatives  &om  infection. 

The  manu&cture  for  extracting 
the  aroma  of  flowers  and  plants  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  Al- 
geria, India — in  fact,  wherever  the 
climate  gires  to  floweis  and  plants 
that  intensify  of  odour  necessary 
far  a  profitable  extraction. 

The  proposal  to  cultivate  flowers 
in  England  for  perfumery  purposes 
has  ever  been  found  impracticable. 
'However  b^utiful  in  form  and 
colour  they  may  be,  they  do  not 
possess  the  intensity  of  odour  re- 
quired for  extraction,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  used  in  France 
for  perfumery  would  only  grow  here 
in  hot-houses.  The  only  flower  which 
could  be  had  in  abundance  would 
be  the  rose,  but  the  smell  of  it  is 
faint  compared  with  that  of  the 
Southern  rose;  and  the  rosewater 
made  in  this  country  can  never 
eqnal  the  French  in  strength.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  shortness  of  the 
flowering  season,  and  the  high  prico 
of  land  and  labour,  wo  may  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  such  a  specu- 
lation would  be  as  bad  as  that  of 
attempting  to  make  wine  from 
English  grapes.  The  only  perfu- 
mery ingredients  in  which  England 
really  excels  are  lavender  and  pep- 
permint; but  that  is  owing  to  the 
very  cause  which  would  militate 
against  the  success  of  other  flowers 
in  this  country,  for  our  moist  and 
moderate  climate  gives  those  two 
plants  the  mildness  of  fragrance  for 
which  they  are  prized,  whilst  in 
Prance  and  other  warm  countries 
they  grow  strong  and  rank.' 

The  four  processes  in  use  for 
extracting  the  aroma  from  fragrant 
substances  are,  distillation,  expres- 
sion, maceration,  and  absorption. 
Grasse,  Cannes,  and  Nice,  all  in  the 
south  of  France,  are  the  principal 
towns  whei'e  the  maceration  and 
absorption  processes  are  carried  on. 


and  above  a  hundred  houFCs  avq 
engaged  in  these  operations,  and  in 
the  distillation  of  essential  oils, 
giving  employment  during  the 
ilower  season  to  10,000  people. 
The  manufacture  of  scents,  soaps, 
cosmetics,  and  other  toilet  roquiBites 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  London  and 
Paris,  which  may  be  called  the  head- 
quarters of  perfumery,  and  tho 
emporium  for  all  other  parts  of  tho 
world.  The  products  of  Germany, 
EuBsia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States 
are  mostly  counterparts  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  manufi^cturers. 

The  principal  manufactures  of 
toilet-soap  are  in  London,  whero 
there  are  about  sixty  into  which  fe- 
male labour  has  been  introduced  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  The  English 
toilet^Boaps  are  the  very  best  that 
are  made.  The  French  come  next, 
and  those  of  Germany  are  the 
worst 

In  concluding  his  chapter  on  tho 
commerce  of  perfumes,  Mr.  Rimmol 
oficrs  a  few  words  of  advice  to  ladies 
on  the  choice  of  their  perfumes  and 
cosmetics,  which,  coming  from  90 
competent  an  authority,  cannot  but 
be  thankfully  received.  '  The  se- 
lection of  a  perfume  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  taste ;  and  I  should  no 
more  presume  to  dictate  to  a  lady 
which  scent  she  should  choose  than 
I  would  to  an  epicure  what  wine  he 
is  to  drink;  yet  I  may  say  to  the 
nervous,  uso  simple  extracts  of 
flowers,  which  can  never  hurt  you, 
in  preference  to  compounds  which 
generally  contain  musk  and  other 
ingredients  likely  to  aflect  tho  hesd. 
Above  all,  avoid  strong,  coarse  per- 
fumes, and  remember,  that  if  a 
woman's  temper  may  bo  told  from 
her  handwriting,  her  good  tasto  and 
good  breeding  may  as  easily  bo  as- 
certained by  the  perfume  she  uses. 
Whilst  a  lady  charms  us  with  the 
delicate  etherial  fragrance  she  sheds 
around  her,  aspiring  vulgarity  will 
as  surely  betray  itself  by  a  moaclwir 
redolent  of  common  perfumes. 

'  Hair  preparations  are  like  medi- 
cines, and  must  be  varied  according 
to  the  consumer.  For  some,  po- 
matum is  preferable ;  for  others,  oil ; 
whilst  some  again  require  neither, 
and  should  use  hair-washes  or 
lotions.     A  mixture  of  lime-juice 
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and  p:lycGrinc  has  lately  boon  intro- 
duc€ci,  and  has  met  with  preat 
Buccess,  for  it  clears  the  hair  from 
pellicles,  the  usual  cause  of  prc- 
nifiture  baldness.  For  all  these 
things,  however,  personal  cxix^rienco 
is  the  bc!st  guide. 

'  Soap  is  an  article  of  large  con- 
stimi)tion,  and  Fome  people  cannot 
afford  to  pay  much  for  it;  yet  I 
would  say  avoid  vtn/  rhaip  soa])s, 
which  irritate  the  skin,  owing  to 
the  excess  of  alkali  which  they 
contain.  Good  soaps  are  now  ma- 
nufactured at  a  very  moderate  price 
by  the  principal  London  perfumers, 
and  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  eco- 
nomical. White,  yellow,  and  brown 
are  the  best  colours  to  select. 

*  Tooth-powders  are  preferable  to 
tooth-pastes.  The  latter  may  bo 
pleasauter  to  use,  but  the  former  are 
certainly  more  beneficial. 

*  Lotions  for  the  complexion  re- 
quire, of  all  other  cosmetics,  to  be 
carefully  prepared.  Some  are  com- 
posed with  mineral  poisons,  which 
render  them  dangerous  to  use,  al- 
though they  may  be  effectual  in 
curing  certain  skin  diseases.  There 
ought  to  be  always  a  distinction 
made  between  those  intended  for 
healthy  skins  and  those  that  are  to 
be  used  for  cutaneous  imperfections ; 
besides,  the  latter  may  be  easily 
removed  without  having  recourse  to 
any  violent  remedies. 

*  Paints  for  the  face  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously recommend,  llouge  is 
innocuous  in  itself,  being  made  of 
cochineal  and  safflower ;  but  whites 
are  often  made  of  deadly  poisons, 
such  as  cost  poor  Zelgar  his  life  a 
few  months  since.  The  best  white 
ought  to  be  made  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  but  it  is  not  often  so  pre- 
pared. To  professional  people,  who 
cannot  dispense  with  these,  I  must 
only  recommend  great  care  in  their 
selection,  but  to  others  I  would 
8ay,  cold  water,  fresh  air,  and  ex- 
ercise are  the  best  recipes  for  health 
and  beauty,  for  no  borrowed  cbanns 
can  equal  those  of 

"  A  woman's   Uat   with   Nature's  own  hand 
painted." 

'  The  materials  of  perfumery  may 
be  divided  aocording  to  their  nature 
into  twelve  series,— animal,  floral, 
herbal,  andropogon,  citrine,  spicy. 


ligneous,   radical,   seminal,   balmy 
or  resinous,  fruity,  and  artificial. 

*  The  animal  series  comprises  only 
three  substances— musk,  civet,  and 
anil)ergris.      Musk  is    a    secretion 
found  in  a  pocket  or  pod  under  the 
belly  of  the  musk-deer,  a  ruminant 
which  inhabits  tiie   higher  moun- 
tain ranges  of  China,  Thibet,  and 
Tonquin :  the  male  alone  yields  the 
celebrated  perfume,  the  best  cominc: 
from  Tonquin.    The  odour  of  musk 
is  also  to  bo  found,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  in  the  musk-ox,  the  musk- 
rat,    and    musk-duck.       A  musky 
fragrance  likewise  occurs  in  some 
veL^etables,     as     the      well-kno^^^l 
yellow-flowered  musk-plant,  but  its 
intensity  is  not  sufficient  for   ex- 
traction. 

'  Civet  is  the  glandular  secretion 
of  an  animal  of  the  feline  trilx;, 
found  in  Africa  and  India. 

'  Aml^ergris  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  generated  by  the  large- headed 
spermaceti  whale,  and  is  the  result 
of  a  diseased  state  of  the  animal, 
which  either  throws  up  the  morbific 
substance,  or  dies  of  the  malady 
and  is  eaten  up  by  other  fishes.  In 
either  c^se  it  Incomes  loose,  and  is 
picked  up  floating  on  the  sea  or 
worked  ashore. 

*  The  floral  scries  includes  all 
flowers  available  for  perfumery  pur- 
poses— hitherto  limited  to  eight- 
jasmine,  rose,  orange,  tuberose, 
cassia,  violet,  jonquil,  and  narcissus. 
Of  all  these  the  rose  is  queen— the 
quoen  of  flowers— but  to  the  per- 
fumer deriving  its  principal  charm 
from  the  delicious  fragrance  wifh 
which  Nature  has  endowed  it.  He 
obtains  from  it  an  essential  oil,  a 
distilled  water,  a  perfumed  oil,  and 
a  pomade.  Even  its  withered  leaves 
are  rendered  available  to  form  the 
ground  of  sachet  powder,  for  the> 
retain  their  scent  lor  a  considerable 
time. 

'  The  violet  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  odours  in  nature.  It  is  a 
scent  which  pleases  all,  even  the 
most  delicate  and  nervous;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  in 
such  universal  request. 

*  Lavender  was  extensively  used  by 
the  Bomans  in  their  baths,  whence 
its  name,  from  7o'ua7*e, 'to  wiish.'  It 
is  a  nice  ckcu  boent  and  an  old  and 
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deserring  &TOTmte.  The  best  la- 
dder is  grown  at  Mitcbam  in 
Surrey,  and  at  Hitchen  in  Hertford- 
slure.  Mr.  James  Bridges,  the 
largest  English  distiller  of  lavender 
and  peppermint,  has  three  gigantic 
stills  in  operation  at  Mitcbam,  each 
able  to  contain  about  one  thousand 
gallons/ 

The  *  Book  of  Perfumes'  is  a  work 
that  owes  its  existence  to  the  Society 
d  Arts  and  the  Great  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Rimmel  was  called  upon  by  the 
fonner  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the 
^  of  Perfomery,  its  History  and 
Commercial  Deyelopment;  and  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  task,  he  says 
be  had  to  devour  a  huge  pile  of 
big  books,  in  order  to  see  how  the 
aodoDts  ministered  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  ol&ctoiy  senses.  Then 
two  years  later  being  called  upon 
57  the  jnry  at  the  Exhibition  to 
aiaw  up  the  official  report  of  the 


perfumery  class,  he  thus  gained  so 
complete  an  insight  into  the  world 
of  sweet  smells  that  he  was  induced 
to  publish  in  the  '  Englishwoman's 
Magazine'  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  subject  Hence  the  nucleus  of 
the  work.  That  it  hss  grown  to  its 
present  size,  and  contains  so  much 
that  is  readable,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive, is  a  boon  to  the  public ; 
and  while  every  person  of  taste  or 
smell  must  greatly  enjoy  a  perusal 
of  it,  not  without  much  fresh  in- 
formation on  many  subjects,  it  ought 
to  be  an  especial  favourite  with 
the  ladies.  It  is  got  up  in  drawing- 
room  s^le,  containing  above  350 
illustrations  by  Bourdelan,  Thomas, 
and  other  good  artists;  and  as  it 
now  lies  before  the  writer  of  these 
remarks,  exhales  from  every  page 
the  richest  aromas  of  the  author's 
own  exquisite  invention—the  odori- 
ferous mxRefleurs, 


MT   AUNT'S   AIBING. 

IF  stars,  aa  people  tell  us,  rule 
Our  births— and  some  peculiar  planet 
Makes  this  a  sage,  and  that  a  fool — 

Makes  this  a  swan,  and  that  a  gannet — 
Makes  this  as  lifeless  as  a  log, 

That  mad  as  quicksilver  delirious : — 

One  thing  I'm  sure  of.    My  Aunt  Blogg 

Was  bom  beneath  the  star  of  Siiius. 

Or  else  in  early  days  she  had 

A  swain,  to  whom  her  faith  was  plighted. 
Who  went  completely  to  the  bad. 

And  left  her  an  existence  blighted. 
And  hence  these  pets  of  old  Aunt  Blogg's 

In  baskets,  kennels,  slips,  and  leashes ; — 
Because  his  going  to  the  dogs 

Had  made  her  fond  of  all  the  species. 

I  married  young — ^'twas  p'raps  unwise. 

I've  children— the  two  youngest  twins  are, 
And,  save  that  they've  their  mother's  eyes. 

As  like  their  father  as  two  pins  are. 
With  two  too  blest  by  Fortune  coy, 

I  have  a  dread  of  coming  trouble, — 
Far  from  intoxicate  with  joy. 

Although  I  see  my  blessings  double ! 

For  godmamma,  I  asked  their  aunt 
To  8ui)erintend  their  youthful  morals; 

She  says  that  she's  too  poor,  and  can't 
Afford  to  buy  them  spoons  or  corals. 


IGO  il///  Aaiits  Airliiij. 

Ytt  .slii'.V  ( i^lit  huiulred  ptmiuis  a  ytar  — 
Or  rather  more— siip])()se  wo  stiy  nine  — 

J]ut  s])('ii(ls  it  ail.  or  very  near, 
rpon  hur  i)n'<;ious  fancies  caninu. 

And  Avlial  woulJ  brin^  the  children  up 

(They'll  bo  uneducated  noodles) 
JSlic'll  sijuander  lor  a  spaniel  pup, 

Or  spend  upon  her  pugs  and  poodles. 
Jler  dtv^s  in  velvet  pile  she  laps  ; 

y[y  eliildren  lie  on  common  ticken ; 
Tboy  feed  upon  the  lioraeliest  paps: 

l'>o  .sun  her  cui'S  devouring  chicken  I 

She  crams  with  all  the  daintiest  tilings 

i  fer  miserable,  wheezing  mongrels — 
\\'itli  swtM^tbreacls,  kidneys,  liver- wings. 

And  toothsome  turkey-bones  that  one  grillo. 
But  for  her  natuml  human  tias 

She  does  not  care  a  single  button. 
Picture  her  pets  regakMl  on  pies 

AVhilo  1  am  dining  off  cold  mutton  I 

1  Sue  her  daily  in  the  park — 

She's  careful  of  lier  health,  confound  her ! 
She  makes  each  walk  a  course  of  bark, 

Tor  all  her  yelping  pets  surround  her. 
A  footman  with  tremendous  calves, 

AVith  gold-laced  hat  and  powdered  noddle— 
The  old  cat  ne'er  does  things  by  halves ! — 

Boars  those  that  are  too  fat  to  waddlo. 

She  lias  a  juig,  two  *  heavenly  Skyes,' 

A  Pomeranian,  a  bull-terrier, 
A  snow-white  bull- dog  with  pink  eyes, 

Six  s])aniels,  say, — the  more  the  merrier. 
A  tumtii)it  very  like  a  frog, 

A  i)ointer,  setter,  and  retriever — 
And  almost  weekly  of  some  dog 

The  London  dog-steal ers  bereave  her ! 


Her  four-legged  favourites  to  my  mind 

For  life  than  her  by  far  are  fitter ; 
They  don't  neglect  or  hate  their  kind,— 

Each  shows  affection  for  its  litter. 
She'll  reap  as  she  ha*  sown  her  seed, 

For  in  her  coffin  when  they  nail  her. 
The  dogs,  my  bal)es  were  starved  to  feed, 

Will  never  miss  her  or  bewail  her. 


>.-4 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  OUR  NATIONAL  CARD  GAME. 

By  Cayendish, 
Author  of  thb  *  Laws  and  Fbinciplks  of  Whist.' 


CHAPTER  IL 


HOYTJE  is  also  spoken  of  in  his 
professional  capacity  in  '  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  Febm- 
<u7t  1 7  5  5  f  in  a  letter  from  a  fie»hion- 
able  physician^  showing  how  he  got 
into  repute  by  making  it  a  part  of 
his  art  to  learn  the  accomplishments 
of  the  day.  He  says  '  Hoyle  tntored 
me  in  seyexal  games  at  cards,  and 
under  the  name  of  guarding  me 
from  being  cheated,  insensibly  gave 
me  a  taste  for  sharping/ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  'Short  Treatise '  was  originally 
composed  for  the  use  of  pupils,  it 
being  'lent  to  them  in  manuscript, 
jnst  as,  now-a-days,  grinders  lend 
notes  to  men  they  are  coaching. 
In  the  table  of  contents  it  ia  stated 
that  the  treatise  was  disposed  of  in 
mannscript  the  preyious  winter. 
The  immediate  cause  of  its  appear- 
ance in  book  fonn  was  probably 
feur  of  piracy;  perhaps  in  conse- 
qoenoe  of  piracy  that  had  actually 
teken  place.  The  first  edition  con- 
tains a  curious  advertisement,  which 
explains  in  a  roundabout  way  the 
state  of  affiiirs.  We  extract  such 
portions  as  bear  on  the  point  be- 
fore u& 

'  As  some  people  in  particular 
may  be  anxious  to  know,  and  the 
pablic  in  general  may  be  glad  to  be 
informed  by  what  means  the  follow- 
ing treatise  came  to  be  ushered  into 
the  world  in  this  manner,  we  think 
they  cannot  be  better  informed  than 
by  making  public  the  following 
letter  fiom  a  gentleman  at  Bath  to 
a  friend  of  his.  •  ♦  •  "  The  game 
of  whist  is  that  which  I  take  most 
delight  in,  and  till  of  late  fancied 
myself  all  along  a  pretty  good 
master  of  it  But  to  my  yexation, 
it  is  not  long  since  I  lost  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  one  night 
at  it,  and  yet  I  could  not  perceiye 
that  the  cards  run  extraordinary 
cross  against  me,  so  that  I  could 
not  but  conclude  that  I  was  beat  by 
superior  skilL    This  put  me  upon 

voifc  nc — ^KO.  L. 


inquiring  into  the  cause,  for  I  was 
very  far  firom  imputing  my  mis- 
fortune to  unfiur  play ;  and  at  last 
I  found  there  was  a  treatise  on  the 
game  of  whist,  lately  dispersed 
among  a  few  hands,  at  a  guinea 
price.  [This  probably  refers  to  the 
manuscript  The  price  of  the  printed 
book  was  but  a  shilling  or  two.] 
How  to  come  at  one  of  these  books 
I  knew  not,  but  at  length  I  wrote 
to  an  acquaintance  of  mine  in  Lon- 
don to  purchase  it  for  me  by  all 
means,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
with  no  small  difficulty.  As  soon 
as  I  had  perused  it,  I  found  I  had 
heretofore  been  but  a  bungler  at 
this  game;  and, being  thoroughly 
sensible  of  the  advantage  which 
those  that  are  possessed  of  this 
book  have  over  the  innocent  player, 
I  *  *  *  applied  to  a  stationer,  who 
offered  to  make  me  a  present  ot 
half  a  hundred  of  them,  provided  I 
would  allow  him  to  pnnt  a  few 
more  for  his  own  use.  This  I 
readily  complied  with,  especially  in 
consideration  of  the  imposition  [!] 
and  hardship  the  public  lay  under ; 
first,  by  not  being  able  to  get  the 
said  book  under  a  guinea,  and  then 
by  its  being  reserved  only  in  a  few 
hands  that  might  make  a  bad  use 
of  it"' 

In  the  succeeding  editions,  pub- 
lished with  Hoylo's  name,  tins  ad- 
vertisement is  withdrawn,  and  the 
author  makes  the  following  address 
to  the  reader : — '  The  author  of  tiie 
following  treatise  has  thought 
proper  to  give  the  publick  notice 
that  he  has  reduced  tne  price  of  it, 
that  it  may  not  be  wortn  any  per- 
son's while  to  purchase  the  pirated 
editions  which  have  already  been 
obtruded  on  the  world ;  as  likewise 
all  those  piratical  editions  are  ex- 
tremely incorrect ;  and  that  he  will 
not  undertake  to  explain  any  case 
but  in  such  copies  as  have  been  set 
forth  by  himself,  or  that  are  autho- 
riz*d  as  reris'd  and  corrected  under 
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his  own  hand/  Then  follows  this 
advertisement:— 'This  work  having 
lieen  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  ac- 
cording to  Act  of  Parliament,  who- 
ever shall  presume  to  print  or  vend 
a  pirate  [s/cj  edition  shall  be  prose- 
cuted according  to  law/  And  in 
later  editions  we  find,  *  Whoever 
pirates  either  of  these  works  will 
be  sued.  The  proprietor  has  already 
obtained  an  injiinction  against  nine 
persons  for  pirating  or  selling 
pirated  editions  of  them.' 

Fresh  editions  were  frequently 
called  for,  and  matters  remained 
much  in  this  state  until  the  year 
1760,  when  the  laws  of  the  game 
were  revised,  and  the  revision 
(nearly  all  Hoyle)  was  agreed  to  by 
the  members  of  White's  and  Saun- 
ders' chocolate  houses,  then  the 
head-quarters  of  the  card  playing 
world.  How  fashion  changes! 
White's,  the  oldest  club  in  London, 
stands  where  it  did,  and  can  boast 
a  list  of  members  second  to  none  in 
rank  and  wealth.  But  card  playing 
has  died  out  there.  A  pack  of  cards 
is  seldom  opened;  and  when  opened, 
very  trifling  stakes  are  played  for. 

The  laws,  as  adopted  by  White's 
and  Saunders'  chocolate  houses,  are 
given  by  Hoyle  in  his  later  editions, 
and  these  laws,  commonly  called 
Hoyle's,  remained  the  only  recognised 
authority  until  the  year  before  last. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
four  years  the  two  great  play  clubs 
of  London,  the  Arlington  and  the 
Portland,  revised  the  old  code  and 
added  the  traditional  laws.  The 
new  club  laws  have  been  generally 
welcomed ;  they  may  now  be  taken 
to  be  the  laws  of  whist. 

Li  addition  to  whist,  Hoyle  also 
wrote  treatises  on  quadrille,  piquet, 
chess,  backgammon,  and  brag,  and 
an  '  Essay  towards  making  the  doc- 
trine of  chances  easy  to  those  who 
understand  vulgar  arithmetick 
only,'  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Egmont 

Hoyle  died  in  Wellbank  (query 
Welbeck)  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
on  Tuesday,  Aug.  29,  1769,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-seven.  The 
papers  of  the  day  notice  his  death, 
and  state  that  he  was  well  known  in 
the  polite  world,  and  that  he  lived 
to  see  his  treatise  on  whist  pass 


through  no  less  than  thirteen  edi- 
tions; probably  more,  for  we  po*vSc?s 
a  sixteenth  edition,  which  though 
without  date  appears  to  have  betn 
published  during  his  lifetime. 

The  subsequent  history  of  whiht 
is  so  well  known  that  it  may  be  di*?- 
missed  in  a  few  words.  Quadrille 
gradually  went  out;  whist  as  gra- 
dually came  in;  till  at  last  it  ul- 
tained  undisputed  possession  of  our 
card  rooms.  All  that  has  happecf  .1 
since  Hoyle  wrote  is,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  game  have  becomo 
more  thoroughly  developed  and  con- 
sequently the  style  of  play  Iwis 
altered  somewhat;  and  from  bcii:u' 
ten-up,  the  points  have  been  reduce  i 
to  five. 

First,  as  regards  the  change  frc»i  • 
long  whist  to  short.     According  to 
the  received  version,  short  whist  wa> 
at  first  a  mere  accident.    It  is  said 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hoare,  0:' 
Bath,  who  was  one  of  the  party » that 
about  eighty  years  back  Lord  Peter- 
borough lost  one  night  a  large  stake 
at  whist,  and  his  friends,  in  order  to 
give  him  a  chance  of   recoupini: 
himself,  offered  to  cut  the  game  m 
half.  The  new  game  was  found  to  l>ew 
lively,  that  these  gentlemen  had  U'^ 
diflBculty  in  inducing  their  club  as- 
sociates to  try  it.    Hence  it  becam  • 
general  in  the  clubs,  was  carried  ail 
over  the  country,  and  the  supre- 
macy of  short  whist  became  an  ni- 
knowledged  fajot     'J.  C   in   1:> 
treatise  (i 864),  says : '  The  old  pme 
is  dead,  and  the  modem  in  full 
vigour,  in  spite  of  at  least  one  ver)' 
glaring  defect — the  undue  value  of 
honours,  which  are  pure  luck,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  trick?, 
which  greatly  depend  on  skill.  Short 
whist  bears  marks  of  its  hasty  and 
accidental  origin.    If  the   change 
had  been  carefully  considered,  the 
honours  would  have  been  cut  in 
half  as  well  as  the  points.  Two  by 
honours  would  have  counted  one 
point ;  four  by  honours  would  have 
counted  two.    Had  this  been  so  the 
game  would  be  perfect' 

The  style  of  play  has  varied  con- 
siderably since  Hoyle's  day,  and  we 
constantly  hear  of  different  schools 
of  players;  but  we  suspect  that 
many  of  those  who  talk  of  this  or 
that  school  attach  a  very  dim  idea 
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to  their  words.    The  distinctiozm 
between  the  Tarions  styles  of  game 
that  haTe  preTailed  during  the  last 
thirty  yeazs  are  excellently  summed 
up  by  'J.C  in  his  treatise.    He 
obserres,  in  substance,  that  whist, 
as  he  remembers  it  thirty  years  ago, 
was  played  by  men  whose  early 
education  had  been  at  long  whist 
Th^y  were  on  the  whole  very  accu- 
rate and  carefid  players,  but  they 
were  wanting  in  dash  and  brilliancy, 
and  sinned,  according  to  'J.C.,'  in 
playing  what  we  now  call  a  back- 
ward game.  '  J.  C  only  remembers 
one  man,    the    celebrated   Major 
Aubrey,  of  that  school,  who  refosed 
strict  adherence  to  the  over  careful 
system  to  which   his  companions 
were  slaves. 

Whist,  however,  that  is,  short 
whist,  travelled,  and  the  great  Paris 
whist  players  were  not  content  to 
imitate  our  system.  They  struck 
out  a  path  for  themselves,  and 
though  the  old  school  looked  with 
horror  on  'the  French  game,'  the 
new  school  were  found  to  be  win- 
ning players. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  exactly 
the  difference  between  the  rival 
schools.  The  main  point  of  difier- 
enoe  is  this;  the  old  player  would 
ran  no  risks;  his  first  care  was  to 
see  the  game  saved;  if  he  could 
make  certain  of  saving  it  he  would 
not  speculate  on  winning  it  The 
modem  player  would  do  almost  the 
reverse.  He  was  always  on  the 
look  out  to  win  the  game,  and  fail- 
ing in  that  he  would  play^to  save  it. 
In  'My  Novel'  there  *is*  depicted, 
with  the  touch  of  a  master,  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  players  of  the  two 
schools.  Short  whist  had  been  in- 
troduced at  Squire  Hazeldean's. 
Captain  Barnabas,  who  played  at 
Graham's  with  honour  and  profit, 
and  who  there,  no  doubt,  imbibed 
his  new-fiuigled  style  of  play,  is 
partner  with.  Parson  Dale.  The 
parson  plays  a  capital  rubber:  he 
is  one  of  the  old  school,  careful  to 
a  degree.  The  captain  happens  at 
a  doubtful  point  to  lead  a  trump 
(we  stop  to  say  that,  whatever  our 
opinion  may  be  worth,  we  should 
have  done  the  same),  and  he  loses 
the  game.  He  is  soundly  rated  by 
the  parson  for  his  trump  lead,  and 


the  scene  which  ensues  is—well,  we 
will  not  spoil  it  by  condensation 
— those  who  feel  interest  in  the 
subject  can  easily  hunt  up  the 
chanter 

We  quite  think  with  '  J.  C  that 
the  game  of  bold  attack  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  cautious  de- 
fence; and  that  for  example,  with 
anything  like  a  &ir  chance  of  win- 
ning the  game,  it  is  right  to  run 
some  risk— how  much  is  a  question 
of  judgment— and  to  seize  the 
oppNortnnity  which  may  not  occur 
again.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel 
that  just  now  there  is  a  dsoigerous 
tendency  among  players  to  attempt 
too  forward  a  gune,  and  we  there- 
fore strenuously  insist  on  '  J.  G.'s ' 
rule,  to  which  we  beg  respectfully 
to  give  our  adherence : — *  I  recom- 
mend a  middle  course,  leaning,  how- 
ever, more  nearly  to  the  new  than 
to  the  old  doctrine.' 

One  mischief  of  forward  play  is 
that  it  tempte  players  to  persist  in 
playing  a  strong  game,  even  after 
the  attack  has  filled.  The  forward 
player  must  be  always  ready  to 
change  his  tactics.  He  will  pro- 
bably have  lost  something  by  his 
early  attack ;  but,  if  he  plays  with 
judgment,  he  will  have  taken  a 
chance  well  worth  the  price  he  has 
paid  for  it 

We  look  forward  to  the  formation 
of  yet  another  school,  which  we  may 
designate  the  'scientific  school'  of 
play.  We  &ncy  that  the  great 
principles  of  whist  are  now  more 
gener&y  comprehended  than  they 
used  to  be  by  the  majority  of  players. 
The  rising  school,  we  think,  has  re- 
cognised the  fact  that  whist  is  a 
science :  and  that  if  a  man  would 
become  a  sound  player  he  must  bo 
content  to  think  over  his  g^e  and 
to  study  it,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
sciences.  The  amount  of  book-work 
necessanr  for  this  purpose  is  not 
great ;  there  are  several  thoughtful 
&eati6es  on  the  game  which  include 
ite  main  principles  within  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages.  And  to  make 
a  fair  average  player  much  practice 
is  not  required.  To  make  a  master 
of  the  science,  we  must  of  course 
add  to  theoretical  knowledge,  tho 
power  of  accurate  observation  and 
of  acute  perception ;  and  these  can 
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only  1)0  obtained  by  frequent  en- 
counters at  the  table. 

To  exphiin  what  we  mean  by 
'scientilic'  play  we  must  take  an 
example.  Refinements  creep  in  by 
degrees.  Thus  the  rule  with  respect 
to  returned  leads  was  formerly  un- 
known to  the  best  players,  and  it  is 
nowhere  laid  down  by  Hoyle. 
Broadly  stated  it  is  this :  In  return- 
ing your  partner's  lead  if  you  have 
but  two  of  the  suit  remaining  in 
your  hand,  return  the  best ;  if  more 
than  two  the  worst.  When  this 
rule  of  play  was  first  promulgated  it 
could  have  had  but  a  select  band  of 
adherents:  now-a-days  it  is  con- 
sidered the  A  B  C  of  whist.  Again, 
the  system  of  leading  king  from  ace, 
king  (now  established),  was  pro- 
tested against  by  Mathews,  and  was 
but  slowly  adopted.  These  are  ex- 
amples of  the  improvements  which 
'science*  gradually  introduces  and 


sAilB  to  the  game.  A  point  i^ 
started,  and  eventually  settled  by 
the  combined  experience  of  goo^l 
players,  when  it  becomes  a  part  of 
the  established  game.  Kindred 
questions  are  as  yet  unsettled,  but 
in  course  of  time  the  answers  will 
take  their  place.  Thns  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  game  may  hj 
expected.  The  whist  of  our  great- 
grandchildren will  probably  bo  n  » 
more  hke  ours  than  ours  is  like  that 
of  Hoyle.  At  all  events  we  believe 
it  will  come  to  be  the  exception 
rather  than  as  it  has  been  the  rule, 
to  meet  players  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  first  rudiments  of  their  game. 
We  expect  that  every  one  who  calls 
liimself  a  whist  player  will,  at  least, 
master  the  common  principles  of 
play.  And  when  this  happens  the 
foundation  will  be  well  laid  upon 
which  the  scientific  school  must  Im 
built. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  PEELS  OP  MANCHESTER. 


ABOUT  the  year  1600,  a  William 
Peele  went,  with  his  father, 
three  brothers,  and  their  families, 
from  Craven  in  Yorkshire  to  the 
Lancashire  town  of  Blackburn. 
Blackburn  and  its  neighbourhood, 
a  couple  of  centuries  before,  had 
been  the  property  of  some  old  De 
Peles,  and  from  them,  doubtless, 
William  Peele  was  descended ;  but 
his  oftspring  took  no  pains  to  work 
out  the  pedigree,  priding  them- 
selves, when  they  were  most  rich 
and  influential,  in  the  fact  that  the 
modem  founder  of  their  house  was 
neither  knight  nor  squire,  but  one 
of  the  sturdy  class  of  English  yeo- 
men. He  settled  in  a  farmhouse, 
known,  by  reason  of  its  low  situa- 
tion, as  Hole  or  Hoyle,  and  there, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  bom  a  grandson,  Robert  Peele, 
who  abandoned  the  farm  to  take  a 
house  in  the  centre  of  Blackburn, 
and  begm  business  as  a  maker  of 
-woollen  cloths.  Blackburn  even 
then  had  some  repute  as  a  manu- 


facturing town.  Blackburn  greys 
were  rough  unfinished  woollen 
goods,  generally  sent  to  London  to 
be  worked  up  and  prepared  for  sale. 
Robert  Peele  set  himself  to  improve 
the  workmanship  of  these  goods, 
and  the  rough,  home-made  tools 
with  which  he  in  some  sort  antici- 
pated the  inventions  of  the  next 
century  were  for  a  long  time  pre- 
served as  curiosities  in  the  family. 
He  was  an  industrious,  enterprising 
man,  famous  for  his  business-like 
charity  and  hospitable  disposition. 
He  made  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  his  times.  To  each  of  several 
daughters  he  left  a  sum  of  nine 
score  pounds,  and  his  eldest  son, 
Robert,  who  succeeded  to  his  busi- 
ness, was  rich  enough  to  buy  the 
little  estate  known  as  the  Crosse— 
henceforth  Peel's  Fold— near  Black- 
bum.  This  Robert's  son  William, 
however,  had  not  health  to  carry 
him  prosperously  through  Hfe. 
Shutting  himself  up  in  the  Fold,  he 
became  a  farmer,   like  his  great- 
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gruidikther  and  namesake,  and  was 
williog  that  his  children  should  fol- 
low his  example. 

His  eldest  son  Bobert  was  not  so 
minded.  Bom  at  Peel's  Fold  in 
1723,  and  fiurly  educated  atBlack- 
bnrn  Grammar  School,  an  old 
foondation  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  he 
wtt  at  first  a  simple  feirmer.  But 
with  the  &nn  he  inherited  the 
rongh  wooden  blocks  with  which 
liis  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father, sixty  and  a  hundred  years 
before,  had  stamped  jnttems  on 
woollen  cloths,  and  they  set  him 
thinking.  He  had  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  mechanics  and  chemistry, 
and  he  used  both  in  some  inyen- 
tions  of  which  the  secret  was  so 
well  kept  that  we  cannot  tell  what 
they  were.  In  1744,  moreover,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Hawortih,  whose 
brother,  after  an  apprenticeship  to 
some  calico-printers  in  London,  had 
lately  returned  to  Blackburn,  full 
of  projects  for  the  improYement  of 
the  work  and  its  trsmsference  to 
Lancashire.  The  brothers-in-law 
clubbed  together  and  began  to  make 
for  themselTes  a  business  as  calico- 
printers.  But  they  had  not  funds 
enough  for  their  enterprise:  so  they 
sought  and  obtained  the  co-opera- 
tion of  William  Tates,  who  had 
loade  or  inherited  a  little  fortune  as 
keeper  of  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  in 
Blackburn.  Hence  the  firm  of 
Haworth,  Peel,  and  Tates,  esta- 
blished soon  after  the  year  1 750,  with 
a  factory  at  Blackburn  and  a  ware- 
house in  Manchester. 

Manchester,  though  the  centre  of 
Lancashire  manufactures  then  as 
now,  was  a  small  town  a  hundred 
years  ago.  In  1757  there  were  in 
it  and  Salford  hs^ly  a  0,000  in- 
habitants, one  twenty-fourth  of  the 
present  population,  and  its  trade 
consisted  then,  as  in  the  time  of 
good  old  Humphrey  Cheetham,  in 
the  manu&cture  by  hand  of  the 
coarse  woollen  articles  known  as 
Manchester  cottons,  besides  fustians 
and  all  sorbs  of  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles, from  pins  and  needles  to 
millers'  sacks  and  women's  bodices. 
The  leading  merchants,  working 
hard  and  hying  frugally,  were 
pedlars  and  snull  tradesmen  in 
comparison  with  the  cotton  lords  of 


our  times :  '  An  eminent  manufac- 
turer of  that  age,'  said  Dr.  Aikin, 
speaking  of  the  generation  of  old 
Bobert  Peel,  '  used  to  be  in  his 
warehouse  before  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  his  children 
and  apprentices.  At  seven  they  all 
came  in  to  breakfiut,  which  con- 
sisted of  one  large  dish  of  water- 
pottage,  made  of  oatmeal,  water, 
and  a  little  salt,  boHed  thick  and 
poured  into  a  dish.  At  the  side 
was  a  pan  or  basin  of  milk,  and  the 
master  and  apprentices,  each  with  a 
wooden  spoon  in  his  hand,  without 
loss  of  time,  dipped  into  the  same 
dish,  and  thence  into  the  milkpan ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  they 
all  returned  to  their  work.'  And 
Mr.  Walker,  in  his  '  Original,'  de- 
scribes '  one  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  Manchester,  who  was  bom 
at  the  conunencement  of  the  last 
century,  and  who  realised  sufficient 
fortune  to  keep  a  carriage  when 
not  half  a  dozen  were  kept  in  the 
house  by  persons  connected  with 
business.  He  sent  the  manufactures 
of  the  place  into  Nottinghamshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
the  interrening  counties,  and  prin- 
cipally took  in  exchange  feathers 
from  Lincolnshire  and  malt  from 
Cambridgeshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire. All  his  commodities  were 
conveyed  on  pack-horses,  and  he 
was  fh)m  home  the  greater  part  of 
every  year,  performing  his  journeys 
leisurely  on  horseback.  His  ba- 
lances were  received  in  guineas,  and 
were  carried  with  him  in  his  saddle- 
bags. He  was  exposed  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  weathef,  to  great 
labour  and  fatigue,  and  to  constant 
danger.  In  Lincolnshire  he  tra- 
velled chiefly  along  bridle-ways, 
through  fields  where  frequent 
gibbets  warned  him  of  his  peril, 
and  where  flocks  of  wild-fowl  con- 
tinually darkened  the  air.  Business 
carried  on  in  this  manner  required 
a  combination  of  personal  atten- 
tion, carriage,  and  physical  strength, 
not  to  be  hoped  for  in  a  deputy; 
and  a  merclmnt  then  led  a  much 
more  severe  and  irksome  life  than 
a  bagman  afterwards,  and  still  more 
than  a  conmiercial  traVeller  of  the 
present  day.' 
Cotton  manufacture,  soon  to  be- 
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eome  the  steple  of  Manchester  oom< 
meice,  began  in  the  amaller  towns 
of  Uie  neighbooihood.  Calioo- 
printing,  Gitt  iutrodnoed  into  Eng- 
luid  b;  refngees,  oonseqnent  on  the 
lerocfttbii  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
mtB,  for  a  loDg  time,  confined  to 
LoDdon  and  other  towns  on  the 
Ttiuiies.  FoTBcentnrj  ereiy  sort 
of  oppoflitioti  was  raised  to  its  de- 
Tcdqanant  by  the  manu&ctarers  of 
voollcD  end  silken  gooda,  who 
imagined  that  the  new  commodities 
wonld  rain  their  o^ 
encooraged  riots  i 
London  and  in  co' 
they  procured  the  . 
trary  laws  in  parliament 
to  excise  dnty  of  threepence  was 
set  <m  ever;  square  yard  of  calico 
made  in  England ;  in  i7i4,the  duty 
Tis  raised  to  sixpence;  and  in  1711 
cotton  goods  were  absolutely  for- 
bidden, a  penalty  of  si.  being  ap- 
pointed to  every  wearer  of  them, 
whiie  every  seller  was  made  liable, 
for  each  o^nce,  to  a  fine  of  2ot. 
None  of  these  laws  was  efiectnal, 
and  gradually  a  better  feeling  spread 
throDgh  the  country.  In  1736  the 
mann&cture  of  calicoee  was  per- 
mitted, with  a  cotton  woof,  provided 
the  warp  was  linen,  snd  in  1774 
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the  mannfoctore  and  sale  of  every 
kind  of '  painted,  stained,  and  dyed 
stuffi,  made  wholly  of  cotton,'  were 
made  lawful  Many  years  before 
that  they  had  come  to  be  freely 
practised  both  in  London  and  in 
the  north,  the  first  calico  mannfac- 
turera  of  Lancashire  being  Bobert 
Feel  and  his  brother-in-law. 

The  details  of  their  work  wonld 
be  worth  knowing,  conid  we  only 
got  at  them.  Bat,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  those  times,  none  knew 
them,  even  in  their  own  day.  Feel 
and  Haworth  kept  their  secrets  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  themselves, 
intrusting  them  only  to  a  few  tried 
agents,  bound  to  privacy  by  oath. 
'Die  truatiest  of  all  was  a  skilled 
mechanic  closeted  in  Haworth's 
private  house,  who  carried  on  both 
his  experiments  and  his  finishing 
proceeses  unknown  to  any  one  else. 

In  Feel's  private  house  ezperi- 
mente,  though  of  a  homelier  sort, 
were  also  earned  on.  On  one  occa- 
sion, we  are  told,  the  mannfoctnrer 
himself  was  working  in  his  kitchen, 
designing  patterns  and  planning 
bow  t>eet  to  print  them  off,  when 
his  little  daughter  Anne  ran  off  to 
the  herb  garden  and  brought  back  a 
sprig  of  parsley.     With  a  child's 


eloqnence  she  pointed  out  its  beauty      patlem.      The  hint  was  promptly 
and  begged   nim  to  use  it  as  a     taken.    A  pewlcr  dinner-plate  was 
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at  once  taken  down  from  the  dresser, 
and  father  and  daughter  iKjtweeu 
them  roughly  sketched  a  figure  of 
the  leaf,  which  served  for  a  first 
experiment.  It  was  soon  copied 
and  improved  upon.  Nancy's  pat- 
tern, as  it  was  known  in  the  family, 
became  a  favourite  among  calico- 
buyers,  and  because  of  it  the  father 
obtained  the  nickname,  throughout 
Lancashire,  of  Parsley  Peel. 

From  those  humble  beginnings  an 
active  and  profitable  business  was 
soon  develoi)ed.  Living  generally 
at  a  house  which  he  had  bought  in 
Fish  Lane,  Blackburn,  and  having 
his  chief  factory  at  Brookside,  a 
village  two  miles  off,  Parsley  Peel 
worked  on  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
His  partners  Haworth  and  Yates, 
as  it  seems,  soon  left  him  to  found 
a  separate  and  larger  manufactory 
at  Bury,  halfway  Ixitween  Black- 
burn and  Manchester ;  but  there 
was  always  close  friendship,  as  well 
as  some  sort  of  business  connexion, 
between  the  houses.  In  1779  ^^ 
also  had  to  leave  Blackburn.  In 
that  year  the  long-growing  dissatis- 
faction of  the  hand  loom  weavers, 
especially  provoked  by  Hargreaves's 
invention  of  the  spinning-jenny, 
broke  out  in  open  rioting.  Nearly 
all  the  machinery  in  Blackburn  was 
destroyed,  and  among  the  rest 
Peol's  works  at  Brookside. 

Thereupon  he  travelled  south. 
With  part  of  his  old  savings  he 
built  three  large  mills  at  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  two  on  the  river's  side 
and  one  a  little  distance  off.  The 
canal  supplying  it  with  water  by 
itself  cost  him  9,000/.  Here,  as  at 
Blackburn,  said  his  grandson.  Sir 
Lawrence  Peel,  whose  volume  of 
biographical  reminiscences  is  the 
most  authentic  source  of  informa- 
tion about  these  old  Peels,  '  aU  the 
works  which  he  erected  or  caused  to 
be  made  were  of  a  solid  and  endur- 
ing kind.  He  understood  tho- 
roughly every  branch  of  the  cotton 
trade.  He  instructed  his  sons  him- 
self. He  loved  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  great  national  importance 
of  this  rising  manufacture.  He  was 
a  reflecting  man,  who  looked  ahead ; 
a  plainspoken,  simple-minded  man, 
not  illiterate,  nor  vulgar,  either  in 
language,  manners,  or  mind,  but 


possessing  no  refinement  in  hi- 
tastes,  free  from  afi'ectation,  aLl 
with  no  desire  to  imitate  the  man- 
ners or  mode  of  life  of  a  class  abovo 
his  own.  His  sons  resembled  him, 
and  a  strong  likeness  pervaded  ihv 
whole  family.  They  were,  without 
one  exception,  hardworking,  indus- 
trious, plain,  fragal,  unostentatious 
men  of  business,  reserved  and  shy, 
nourishing  a  sort  of  defensive  pride 
and  hating  all  parade,  shrinkiBg 
perhaps  too  much  from  public  seiv 
vice  and  public  notice,  and  it  may 
1)0  too  much  devoted  to  the  joys  of 
a  private  station.'  'My  father,'  said 
the  most  enterprising  and  successful 
of  these  sons,  '  moved  in  a  confined 
sphere.  He  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  a  mechanical  genius 
and  a  good  heart.  He  had  many 
sons,  and  placed  them  all  in  situa- 
tions that  might  be  useful  to  each 
other.  The  cotton  trade  was  pre- 
ferred as  best  calculated  to  secure 
this  object ;  and  by  habits  of  indus- 
try, and  imparting  to  his  offspring 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
he  lived  to  see  his  children  con- 
nected together  in  business,  and,  by 
their  successful  exertions,  become, 
without  one  exception,  opulent  and 
happy.  My  father  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  been  the  foimder  of  our 
family ;  but  he  so  accurately  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  commercial 
wealth,  in  a  national  point  of  view,, 
that  ho  was  often  heard  to  say  that 
the  gains  of  the  individual  were 
small,  compared  with  the  national 
gains  arising  from  trade.' 

Everything  we  know  about  the 
good  old  man  goes  to  prove  the  ac- 
coracy  of  that  charming  portrait. 
Ho  was  a  shy  and  ab^nt  man; 
always  looking  down  as  he  walked, 
and  therefore  known  as  '  the  philo- 
sopher '  by  the  Burton  people  among 
whom  he  lived  for  some  ten  years. 
'  He  wore  a  burly  Johnsonian  wig. 
Like  Johnson,  he  was  dressed  in 
dark  clothes  of  ample  cut.  He 
leaned,  as.he  walked,  upon  a  tall  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  as  he  was  a  very 
handsome  man  he  looked  a  figure 
stately  enough  for  a  mediseval  bur- 
gomaster.' It  was  his  maxim, 
through  life,  that '  a  man,  barring  ac- 
cidents, might  be  whatever  he  chose.' 
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Bobert  Feel,  the  elder,  was  fifly- 
fill  when  he  settled  in  Burton. 
Afier  a  zesidenoe  there  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  he  seems  to  have 
left  the  thriYing  bnainess  in  the 
hands  of  his  sons,  and  to  have  gone 
to  end  his  days  in  Manchester,  with 
or  near  his  only  danghter,  the  Nancy 
of  the  parsley  patt^,  now  a  der- 
gyman's  wife.  There  he  died  in 
Sepfcdmber,  1795,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-twa  His  wife  liyea  six 
months  longer.  '  She  had  wished  to 
snrrire  him/  we  are  told.  '  One 
evening  near  the  close  of  their  lives, 
as  they  were  seated  by  tiieir  fireside, 
soRonnded  by  some  of  their  de- 
scendants, conyersing  with  the 
cahnness  of  age  npon  death,  the  old 
lady  said  to  her  hnsbuid,  "  Eobert, 
I  hope  I  may  liye  a  few  months  after 
tbee.^  "Why?"  asked  her  hus- 
band "Bobert,"  she  replied,  "thou 
hast  always  been  a  good  kind  hus- 
band to  me :  thou  haJst  been  a  man 
^ell  thought  o(  and  I  should  like 
to  stay  by  thee  to  the  last  and  keep 
thee  aU  right" '  The  loving  wife 
bad  her  wifih.  She  died  in  March, 
1796,  and  was  buried  by  her  hus- 
band's side  in  St.  John's  church, 
Manchester. 

Six  sons,  all  cotton-spinners  and 
calico-printers,  surviyed  them.  Of 
these  Bobert,  the  third,  was  the 
cleTerest  and  the  best  man  of 
bnainess.  He  was  bom  at  the 
Fish  Lane  house  in  Blackburn  in 
1750,  and  there  he  liyed  for  about 
twenfy  years.  When  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  it  has  been  said,  he 
arowed  his  intention  of  extend- 
ing the  fame  of  his  &mily  fu  be- 
yond the  limits  set  by  hiis  nnam- 
bitious  &ther;  and  at  the  age  of 
C'ighteen,  telling  his  £ather  that  in 
Biaekbom  they  were  too  thick  upon 
the  ground,  he  b^ged  for  a  sum  of 
500^.  with  which  to  go  out  and 
hoild  his  own  fortune  in  the  world. 
That  requ^  was  not  acceded  to. 
Bat  soon  afterwards,  in  1769  or 
'7/0,  a  place  was  found  for  the 
young  man  in  the  establishment  of 
Haworth  and  Yates  in  Bury,  now 
almost  a  part  of  Manchestw,  but 
then  a  separate  yillage,  nine  miles 
off,  with  about  two  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

In   Bury  young   Bobert    Peel 


lodged  with  his  partner  Mr.  Tates, 
paying  for  his  board,  it  was  said, 
eight  shillings  a  week.  There  is  a 
tradition,  not  yery  credible,  that 
Yates,  finding  the  eight  shillings 
inadequate  payment  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  he  was  put  to,  soon 
demanded  another  shilling,  and  that 
thereupon  so  serious  a  quarrel  arose 
that  the  whole  connexion  was  likely 
to  be  broken  off,  until  at  last  a  com- 
promise was  made  and  eight  and  six- 
pence a  week  was  agreed  upon.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Bobert  Peel  passed 
many  years  in  William  Yates's 
house  and  foui^  it  a  pleasant  home. 
Its  youngest  inmate  was  Yates's 
daughter  Ellen,  a  merry  pretty 
little  girl.  She  was  young  Peel's 
plaything  and  playfellow  when  he 
went  home  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
and  often,  we  are  told,  he  used  to 
take  her  on  his  knee  and  play  at 
loye-making.  'Nelly,  thou  bonny 
little  dear,'  he  used  to  say, '  wilta 
be  my  wife?'  *Yes,'  was  her  con- 
stant answer.  'Then  I'll  wait  for 
thee,  Nelly,'  he  replied  as  con- 
stantly; 'I'll  wed  thee  and  none 
else.'  He  kept  his  word.  Pretty 
Nelly  went  to  school  and  in  due 
time  came  back,  as  handsome  a 
young  woman  as  was  to  be  found 
in  England.  She  was  somewhat 
too  gay  for  the  hardworking  cotton- 
spinner,  but  she  was  willing  to  do 
her  best  towards  making  herself  a 
good  wife  for  him,  and  she  succeeded 
altogether.  They  were  married  in 
1786,  when  she  was  eighteen,  he 
six-and-thirty ;  and  for  seyenteen 
years  she  was  his  best  friend  and 
helper.  She  wrote  his  letters,  criti- 
cised his  plans;  and,  what  perhaps 
was  most  seryiceable  of  all,  enter- 
tained his  friends  for  him.  She 
died  in  1803,  partly,  it  was  thought, 
through  the  excessiye  toil  inyolyed 
in  the  gaieties  of  the  London  season, 
much  welcomer  to  her,  eyen  though 
they  were  killing  her,  than  to  her 
busy  husband.  'Ah,  if  Bobert 
hadn't  made  our  Nelly  a  lady.'  old 
Yatra  used  to  say,  'she  might  ha' 
been  liying  yet  1' 

Long  before  that,  at  least  a  dozen 
years  before  his  marriage  eyen, 
Bobert  had  become  a  partner  in 
the  Bury  house  of  business.  About 
that  time  his.  uncle  Haworth  re- 
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tire«l,    and    Yatos,    though    senior 
p.irtuer,  was  gUuJ  to  leave  the  chief 
inantxgemeut  in  the    hands  of  the 
younger    and    more    active    man. 
'  The  will  of  our  lvol)ertis  law  here/ 
he  used  to  say  when  any  complaint 
was  made  against  the  strict  rule  or 
the  fre<^iuent  iimovations  adopted  by 
his  partner.     Young  Peel  was  fon<i 
of  hard  work,  and  he  exi)ected  all 
tinder  him   to  l>e  good   workmen. 
Living  near  to  the  works,  he  used, 
wlienever  there  was  threatening  of 
bad  weather,  to  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  make  personal  in- 
spection of  the  bleach ing-grounds, 
to  see  that  everything  was  as  far  as 
possible  protected  from  haraa.   And 
regularly  once  a  week  he  sat  up  all 
night  with  his  pattern  drawer,  in 
orcler,  without  an  hour's  delay,  to 
examine  the  patterns  brought  by 
the  London  coach,   which  arrived 
soon   after   midnight.    For  many 
years  after  his  first  settlement  in 
Bury,  the    London   calico-printers 
were  thought  superior  to  all  others, 
and  the  greatest  house  in  Lanca- 
shire was  content  to  follow  their 
lead.    As  soon  as  he  could  Kobert 
Peel  reversed  this  state  of  things, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  all    the  printing  done  in 
London  was  less  in  quantity  than 
that  produced  under  his  sole  super- 
vision in  the  works  at  Bury.    '  The 
principal  of  these  works/  said  Dr. 
Aikin  in  1795,  'are  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  Irwell,  from  which  they 
have  large  reservoirs  of  water.  The 
articles  here  made  and  printed  are 
chiefly  the  finest  kinds  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  they  are  in  high 
request   both    at  Manchester  and 
London.  The  printing  is  performed 
both  by  wooden  blocks  and  by  cop- 
X)er  rollers,  and  the  execution  and 
colours  are  some  of  the  very  best  of 
the  Lancashire   fabric.     The  pre- 
mises  occupy  a   large  portion  of 
ground,   and   cottages   have  been 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
workmen,  which  form  streets  and 
give  the  appearance  of  a  Tillage. 
Ingenious  artists  are  employed  in 
drawing  patterns  and  cutting  and 
engraving  them  on  wood  and  cop- 
per, and  many  women  and  children 
in  mixing  and  pencilling  the  colours, 
and  so  forth.     The  company  has 


several  other  extensive  works  in  th<» 
neighbourhood,  as  well  on  the  Irwtll 
aA  on  the  Rock.  Some  of  them  are 
con  lined  to  the  carding,  slnbbing, 
and  spinning  of  cotton;  otliers  to 
washing  the  cottons  with  water- 
wheels  which  go  round  with  great 
velocity,  but  can  be  stopped  in  an 
instant  for  taking  out  and  putting 
in  the  goods.  Boiling  and  bleaching 
the  goods  are  performed  at  otht  r 
works.  In  short,  the  extensiveness 
of  the  whole  concern  is  such  as  to 
find  constant  employment  for  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bury  and  its 
neighbourhood,  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
great  number,  they  have  never 
wanted  work  in  the  most  unfavour- 
able times.  The  peculiar  healtlii- 
ness  of  the  people  may  be  imputed 
partly  to  the  judicious  and  humano 
regulations  put  in  force  by  Mr.  Peel.' 
lie  was  exceedingly  attentive,  as  we 
are  told  by  another  contemporary, 
to  the  personal  comfort  of  his  work- 
men, and  to  the  education  an<i 
healthy  bringing  up  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  whole  town  of  Bury  l»e- 
came  a  sort  of  appendage  to  his 
factories,  and,  in  consequence  of  liis 
wonderful  prosperity,  its  population 
steadily  advanced,  £rom  being  about 
2,000  in  1773,  to  upwards  of  15,000 
in  183 1.  Peel  also  erected  other 
works  in  other  parts  of  England,  the 
most  important  being  those  at  Tam- 
worth.  Altogether,  it  was  said  in 
1803,  he  had  15,000  persons  in  his 
employ,  and  in  a  single  year  he  paid 
more  than  4o,oooZ.  to  the  excise 
office  by  way  of  duty  on  his  printed 
goods. 

Robert  Peel  deserved  to  prosper. 
'  He  was  an  ambitious  man,*  it  has 
been  said  by  his  nephew ;  '  he  love<i 
money ;  but  he  loved  it  principally 
as  an  instrument  of  power.  He 
was  the  very  reverse  of  a  selfish 
man.  He  possessed  a  genial,  gene- 
rous nature ;  he  loved  young  people, 
and  loved  to  see  all  around  him 
happy.  He  was  eager  to  diffuse 
happiness;  he  was  at  all  times 
bountiful  and  munificent  in  bis 
gifts.  Ab  his  possessions  were  great, 
it  was  his  duty  to  give  largely ;  but 
Btill,  even  so  viewed,  his  was  a 
bountiful  hand.  He  dealt  with 
money  as  one  who,  if  he  knew  its 
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Talae,  with  hov  much  toil  and 
anxiefy  it  had  been  won  by  him, 
felt  also  that  Grod  has  impressed 
wealth  with  a  tmst,  and  that  the 
trustee  mnst  pass  his  acooimts.  He 
gate  much,  and  by  preference  he 
gare  in  secret  He  gave  also  with 
deUcacy  of  manner,  and  the  nice 
feeliogs  of  a  gentleman.  His  was 
no  narrow  or  one-sided  beneficence. 
He  knew  no  distinction  of  politics 
or  creed  when  a  man  needed  help. 
He  was  a  moral  and  religious  man. 
He  was  graye  in  exterior,  yet  a  hn- 
moroos  man,  with  a  quiet  relish  of 
fun.  He  had  small  re8X)ect  for  a 
man  of  idle  life — for  any  one,  in 
short,  who  was  not  nsefxil;  and 
ndther  fashion  nor  rank,  without 
good  serrice  of  some  sort,  won  any 
allegianoe  firom  him.  He  was  the 
tme  child  of  commerce.  The  pro- 
dnctive  indn8b7  of  England,  its 
Talne  and  its  power — these  were 
his  abiding  themes.' 

It  was  chiefly  with  the  design  of 
forwarding  that  industry  that  he 
entered  Parliament,  as  member  for 
Tamworth,  in  1790,  to  hold  his  seat 
in  seren  sucoessiTe  honses,  for  thirty 
jem  in  all.  An  honest  Tory,  Pitt 
vas  his  ideal  statesman.  He  sup- 
ported him  in  nearly  all  his  measures 
throughout  twelve  years.  So  heartily 
did  he  approve  of  his  protracted  war 
with  France,  that  in  1797  he  sub- 
Kribed  io,ooo2.  to  a  voluntary  fund 
in  its  aid;  and  in  1798  he  raised, 
chiefly  among  his  own  workmen,  six 
companies  of  Bury  Boyal  Volun- 
teers. In  1 799,  at  Pitt's  request,  he 
made  a  &mous  speech  in  support  of 
the  proposed  union  with  Ireland, 
whidi  is  said  to  have  exerted  amarked 
influence  upon  the  people  of  both 
nations,  showing  as  it  did  what  great 
advantages  would  result  to  both 
from  the  breaking  down  of  jealousies 
and  the  establishment  of  one  strong 
gOTermnent  and  one  code  of  laws. 
In  April,  1802,  he  supported  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act,  in  a  speech 
which  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  a 
permanent  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency; and  in  May,  1803,  when 
niany  of  Pitt's  friends  were  desert- 
ing him,  he  stood  forward  as  his 
eloquent  champion.  '  No  other 
Diimster,'  he  saia,  after  more  general 
defence  of  his  policy,  'has   ever 


imderstood  so  well  the  commercial 
interests  of  his  country ;  no  cue  he- 
fore  him  has  seen  so  clearly  that  the 
true  sources  of  the  greatness  of 
England  lie  in  its  productive  in- 
dustry. I  believe  that  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  I  owe  the  liberty  of  de- 
livering my  sentiments  in  this 
House,  and  that  to  him  I  owe  the 
possession  of  that  wealth  and  rise 
in  the  world  which  my  industry  has 
acquired.  And  I  do  not  speak 
solely  of  myself;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  every  individual  whose  in- 
dustry has  succeeded  under  his  pro- 
tection. He  has  been  the  benefactor 
of  his  country.  He  has  neglected 
no  one's  interest  but  his  own.' 

Slavery  was  almost  the  only  ques- 
tion on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel— he 
had  been  made  a  baronet  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1800— disagreed 
with  Pitt  '  Tho  Africans,'  he  main- 
tained, 'were  not  suflBlciently  ma- 
tured by  civilization  to  understand 
or  enjoy  the  rights  of  freemen; 
and  to  give  them  liberty,  without 
first  training  them  to  use  it,  would 
be  like  putting  a  deadly  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  a  madman.'  Perhaps 
he  was  right  in  that.  At  any  rate 
he  showed  his  good  sense  and  real 
charity  by  urging  the  ;prior  claims 
of  the  slaves  abounding  in  England, 
and  most  of  all  in  his  own  county 
of  Lancashire.  In  1802  he  carried 
through  Parliament  a  Bill  '  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  tlie  appren- 
tices in  the  cotton  and  woollen 
trades.'  Finding  that  insufficient, 
he  introduced  a  fresh  bill  in  181 5, 
intended  to  forbid  the  emplojnnent 
in  factories  of  children  under  ten 
years  of  age,  or  the  employment  for 
more  than  ten  hours  a-day  of  chil- 
dren between  ten  and  sixteen  years 
old.  The  bill  failed,  as  did  an- 
other which  he  brought  forward  in 
the  following  year,  urging  the  same 
measures  on  behalf  of  the  children, 
and  also  proposing  to  limit  the  hours 
of  adult  labour.  In  1 8 1 6  there  was 
some  stir  throughout  the  country 
on  the  occasion  of  fourteen  poor 
children  being  burnt  to  death  while 
at  nightwork  in  a  factory.  There- 
fore Sir  Robert  Peel  made  one  more 
philanthropic  eflFort— somewhat  less 
philanthropic,  however,  than  before. 
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as  there  seemed  do  chance  of  his 
original  proposal  beinK  adopted  by 
Parliament.  '  He  now/  ho  said, 
'recommended  that  children  em- 
ployed in  cotton  fa,ctories  should, 
frcm  nine  to  sixteen,  be  under  the 
protection  of  Parliament,  and  be- 
fore nine  that  they  should  not  be 
admitted :  that  thev  should  be  em- 
ployed  eleven  hours,  which,  with 
one  hour  and  a-half  for  meals,  made 
twelve  hours  and  a  half.  It  was  liis 
intention,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  misfortune  as 
that  which  had  recently  taken  place. 
He  knew  that  the  iniquitous  prac- 
tice of  working  children  at  a  time 
when  their  masters  were  in  bed  too 
often  prevailed.  He  was  ashamed 
to  own  that  he  had  himself  been 
concerned  when  that  proceeding 
bad  been  suifered ;  but  he  hoped  the 
House  would  interfere  and  prevent 
it  for^the  future.  It  was  his  wish  to 
have  nonightworkat  all  in  factories.' 

Peel's  wishes  were  not  realized  in 
his  lifetime;  in  many  other  matters 
of  commercial  legislation,  however, 
his  voice  had  weight  in  IJie  House. 
In  1808  he  opposed  Sheridan's  bill 
for  limiting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices to  be  taken  by  calico-printers, 
as  well  as  Hose's  proposal  for  fixing 
a  minimum  of  the  wages  to  be  paid 
to  cotton-spinners.  He  also  resisted 
various  measures  for  enhancing  or 
interfering  with  the  price  of  food. 
The  only  basis  of  national  prosperity 
was  in  free-trade.  Any  meddling 
Avith  the  I  market-price,  either  of 
labour  or  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
he  maintained,  was  objectionable; 
any  scheme  for  unduly  favouring 
the  working  classes  would  only  in- 
crease their  troubles  by  inducing 
capitalists  to  withdraw  their  money 
from  trade. 

Sir  Eobert  PeeFs  plans  for  helping 
trade  were  not  always  wise.  During 
the  great  commercial  depression  of 
1 8 1 1  he  induced  Parliament  to  sanc- 
tion the  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to 
the  extent  of  3,000,000?.  to  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  who 
could  give  suitable  guarantee  for 
the  employment  of  the  money  within 
reasonable  time.  That  was  an  in- 
fringement of  the  prindples  of  free- 
trade,  and  did  not  work  well.  Then, 
in  181 3,  he  produced  a  very  objec- 


tionable scheme  for  reducing:  taxa- 
tion by  appljing  part  of  the  wnldrp- 
fund  to  the  current  expenses  or  tin.- 
nation. 

A  better  financier  and  statt  >L;an 
was  his  eldest  son  Eobert.  Tlus  son 
was  bom  in  1788.  We  are  told  how 
the  father,  twice  disappointed  by  tie 
birth  of  daughters,  when  he  henul 
that  at  last  a  son  was  born  to  him, 
fell  on  his  knees  and  vowed  that  l.o 
would  give  up  his  child  to  the  sir- 
vice  of  his  country.    The  vow  was 
well  kept.    All  the  home-trainijii; 
and  all  the  schooling  was  plannc  I 
with  a  view  to  his  education  as  an 
orator,  a  ptatesman,  and  a  patriot. 
Wonderfully  significant  was  Lord 
Byron's  account  of  his  schoolfellow 
at  Harrow: — 'Peel  was  my  form- 
fellow,  and  we  were  both  at  the  top 
of  our  remove.    "We  were  on  good 
terms ;  but  his  brother  was  my  inti- 
mate friend.     There  were  always 
great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst  us  all, 
masters  and  scholars,  and  he  has 
not  disappointed  them.  Asa  scholar 
he  was  greatly  my  superior:  as  a 
declaimer  and  actor  I  was  reckoned 
at  least  his  equal :  as  a  schoollioy, 
out  of   school,  I  was   always  in 
scrapes,  and   he   never;    and   in 
school,  he  always  knew  his  I^^sod, 
and  I  rarely ;  but  when  I  knew  it  I 
knew  it  nearly  as  well.    In  general 
information,  history,  &c.,  I  think  1 
was  his  superior,  as  well  as  of  mo>t 
boys  of  my  standing.'  The  boy  who 
was  never  in  scrapes,  and  who  al- 
ways knew  his  lessons,  must  have 
been  rather  a  tame    fellow.    Bat 
young    Peel's    brains   were  well 
workSi.    He  entered  Parhament  in 
1809,  when  he  was  only  one-aud- 
twenty;  and  in  18 12  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Ireland, — 'a  raw 
youth,'  as    O'Connell    complained, 
'  squeezed  out  of  the  workings  of  I 
know  not  what   factory,  and  not 
past  the  foppery  of  perfumed  hand- 
kerchiefs and  thin  shoes.'    O'Gon- 
nell  had  some  ground  for  his  dislike. 
But  Peel  satisfied  his  party,  and  (h'd 
his  work   honestly,  following  his 
father's  training  by  making  it  one 
of  his  great  objects  to  foster  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  and  to  place  its 
merchants  and  manufacturers  on  a 

JDar  with  their  neighbours  in  Eng- 
and. 
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In  two  of  the  measures  for  which 
Robert  Peel  the  yoonger  was  after- 
THuds  famons  he  was  anticipated 
by  his  father.    In  i8i  3  the  first  Sir 
Bobert  opposed  the  tax  on  cotton ; 
and  in  1815,  when  the  Com  Laws 
were  introdnced  by  Mr.  Frederick 
BobinsoD,  afterwards  Earl  of  Eipon, 
be  steadfastly   resisted   them.    It 
^VBS  an  error,  he  said,  to  suppose 
that  the  interests  of  the  landholder 
and  tbe  manu&cturer  were   con- 
flicting or  incompatible;  they  were 
one  and  the  same ;  the  success  or 
rain  of  the  one  class  must  tend  to 
tbe  saccess  or  ruin  of  the  other. 
The  whole  community  was  enriched 
by  the  sale  of  manufactures;   all 
needed  to  be  fed  alike    by  agri- 
CQltnral  produce.     That  was   the 
argument,  also,  of  the  second  Sir 
Bobert   Peel,  twenty-seven    years 
later. 

On  one  remarkable  occasion  father 
and  son  were  at  yariance.  In  the 
spring  of  1819  the  young  man  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Currency 
Committee,  appointed  to  ;doyiso 
a  way  of  helping  both  the  Bank  of 
&igland  and  the  country  out  of 
difficulties  attributed  to  the  old 
Bank  Bestriction  Act  of  1797.  By 
that  Act  the  Bank  was  allowed  to 
lefose  payment  in  cash  for  its  notes, 
and  there  was,  in  consequence,  a 
large  issue  of  paper  money,  with 
no  equivalent  of  bullion  in  the 
strong  boxes  of  the  Bank.  This 
measure  the  first  Sir  Eobert  had 
Bapported  in  1802,  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  a  great  boon  to  the  trading 
commtmity,  and  that,  instead  of  its 
abrogation,  the  thing  most  needed 
was  a  clearer  and  more  absolute 
system  of  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency. Other  financiers  thought 
differently.  It  was  complained  that 
this  paper  money  had  already  de- 
teriorated, and  would  deteriorate 
more  and  more,  and  that  trade  was 
seriously  damaged  by  the  inequality 
between  the  paper  pound  and  the 
pold  pound ;  and  to  this  view  young 
Peel,  thin^g  as  it  seems  with  his 
father  when  he  entered  the  Com- 
mittee, was  converted  in  the  course 
of  its  deliberations.  Therefore,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  he  introduced  the 
Currency  Bill,  known  henceforth  as 
Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Act  of  18 19,  the 


parent  of  Feel's  more  famous  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844.  Before  that, 
at  the  first  sitting  of  the  House,  his 
father  presented  a  petition  of  many 
leading  merchants  of  London,  pray- 
ing for  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 
'  To-m*ght,'  he  said  in  so  doing, '  I 
shall  have  to  oppose  a  very  near 
and  dear  relation ;  but,  while  it  is 
my  own  sentiment  that  I  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  I  resi)ect  those 
who  do  theirs,  and  who  consider 
that  duty  to  be  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt.  My 
own  impression  is  certainly  a  strong 
one  in  favour  of  that  great  man.  I 
have  always  thought  him  the  first 
man  in  the  country.  I  well  re- 
member, when  the  relation  I  have 
alluded  to  was  a  child,  I  observed 
to  some  friends  that  the  man  who 
discharged  his  duty  to  his  country 
in  the  manner  Mr.  Pitt  had  done, 
was  the  man  of  all  the  world  the 
most  to  be  admired  and  the  most 
to  be  imitated;  and  I  thought 
at  that  moment  that,  if  my  life 
and  that  of  my  dear  relation  should 
be  spared,  I  would  one  day  present 
liim  to  his  country,  to  follow  in 
the  same  path.  It  is  very  natural 
that  such  should  be  my  wish; 
and  I  will  only  say  further  of 
him  that,  though  he  is  deviating 
from  the  proper  path  in  this  in- 
stance, his  h^id  and  heart  are  in 
the  right  phice,  and  I  think  they 
will  soon  recall  him  to  the  right 
way.' 

Those  sentences  are  very  note- 
worthy. They  clearly  reflect  the 
admirable  clumicter  of  the  first  Sir 
Bobert  PeeL  They  called  forth 
some  equally  characteristic  sentences 
from  his  son.  '  Many  difficulties,' 
said  Mr.  Peel,  in  the  clever  speech 
with*  which  he  introduced  and  car- 
ried through  his  bill,  '  presented 
themselves  to  me  in  discussing  this 
question.  Among  them  is  one 
which  it  pains  me  to  observe;  I 
mean,  the  necessity  I  am  under  of 
opposing  myself  to  an  authority  to 
which  I  have  always  bowed  from 
my  youth  up,  and  to  which  I  hope 
I  shall  always  continue  to  bow  with 
deference.  My  excuse  now  is,  that 
I  have  a  great  public  duty  imposed 
upon  me,  and  that,  whatever  may 


Tlie  Merehani  Princea  of  England. 

Some  time  before  be  had  lofl  oil 
commercial  afBtirs  to  the  nianaKe- 
ineiit  of  bis  sons.  Hencefortti  he- 
lived  quietly,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
igned  his  seat  next  princely  fortane,  at  Drayton  Park. 
Eeveatieth   of  his    life.     Uany  instances  are  given  of   tlic 
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he  m.v  private  feclini^R,  from  tbat 
daty  I  most  not  shrink.' 

That    was    the    lost   episode    of 
note  in  Sir  Rolwrt's  parliamentary 

year. 


way  in  which,  both  now  and  in  ult 
the  earlier  years,  he  nsed  his  weaJth. 
Hating  all  idle  ebow,  and  caring 
little  for  gay  society,  he  sought  the 
company  of  honeet  friends,  and 
strove  to  have  every  thing  al«ut  him 
and  belonging  to  him  as  genaine, 
good,  and  thorough  in  its  character 
03  possible.  If  he  did  not  always 
Rucceed  in  this,  the  fault  was  in  his 
defective  education  and  the  narrow- 
ing inflnences  of  a  youth  deroted  to 
commercial  pnrenits.  Of  picture- 
collecting  he  was  especially  fond, 
and  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  buy 
without  firet  seeking  counsel  of  his 
good  friend  Wilkie.  Once,  we  are 
told,  the  rule  was  broken;  and  the 
pointer  was  taken,  afler  dinner,  to 
admire  a  choice  relic  of  one  of  the 
old  masters  lately  bought  by  Sir 
llobert  Honest  David  looked  with 
some  'astonishment,  and  then  with 
an  amused  face  by  no  means  agree- 
al>!o  to  the  connoisseur.  '  Well, 
sir,  what  do  yon  think  of  itV  he 
asked.    '  It  is  not  for  me,'  answered 


Wilkie,  'fo  find  fault  with  the 
painting  or  to  condemn  your  taste 
in  selecting  it :  but  do  yon  see  tho!!© 
initials?'  pointing  to  a  small  d.  w, 
in  tlio  corner.  The  picture  was  one 
of  Wilkie'a  own ;  and  Sir  Robert  had 
been  played  upon  by  the  dealer  of 
whom  he  had  bought  it  '  Well,' 
he  said,  when  he  understood  his 
blunder,  '  I  see  I  have  been  de- 
ceived ;  but  I  have  never  before 
been  cheated  so  much  to  my  own 
satisfaction.' 

Sir  Kobert  Peel  did  not  spend 
all  his  spare  money  in  pictnie-bny- 
ing.  He  was  a  governor  of  Christ's 
Hospital  and  president  of  the  House 
of  Recovery  in  Manchester;  to 
which  and  many  other  benevolent 
institations  he  gaVe  freely.  To  the 
Society  for  Benefiting  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  he  made,  in  iSai,  n 
donation  of  ipool.,  and  he  was  a 
constant  friend  and  benefactor  to 
the  poor  of  Bury  and  Tamworth. 
He  built  and  endowed  a  chapel  at 
Fazelej  in  Staffordshire,  and  by  his 
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vOI,  besides  many  other  charitable 
behests,  6,000^.  were  left  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  school  in  the 
fiame  Tillage.  Many  anecdotes  are 
pieeerved  of  his  charitable  work  in 
indiridnal  cases. 

We  are  told  of  an  instance  in 
which  a  large  cotton  honse  in  Man- 
chester had,  by  iinineTise  specula- 
tioDs,  brooght  itself  almost  to  bank- 
mptpy.  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  hearing 
of  it,  and  knowing  the  honse  was 
hanonrable,  secretly  advanced,  with- 
out seenri^,  upwards  of  14,000^., 
and  so  enabled  it  to  ride  over  its 
difficulties. 

On  another  occasion  he  heard  of 
the  fiulore  of  a  house,  in  which  two 
yonng  men,  sons  of  a  merchant  with 
whom  he  had  had  dealings,  had 
lost  not  only  their  own  wealth,  but 
also  the  poitionB,  5,000/.  apiece,  of 
their  three  sisters.  To  each  of 
these  sisters  he  sent,  with  all  pos- 
sibJe  delicacy,  a  cheque  for  1,000/., 
and  he  used  his  influence  to  procure 
for  their  brothers  respectable  em- 
ployment in  which  they  might  le- 
trieye  their  positiona. 

Then  there  was  a  clergyman,  of 
whom  old  Sir  Bobert  had  Teamed  to 
think  so  highly  that  he  yolunturily 
Bonght  and  obtained  from  the  Chan- 
cellor the  promise  of  a  vacant  living. 
Before  it  could  be  granted,  however, 
there  were  ministerial  chaoiges,  and 
the  living  found  its  vray  to  other 
hands.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  straight- 
way bought  a  presentation  of  equal 
value  and  hanoed  it  to  his  friend. 

Other  stories,  giving  like  evidence 
of  a  generous  disposition,  are  on 
record;  but  we  are  told,  and  we 
can  well  believe,  that  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  loved  best  to  do  his  charities 
in  secret  He  also  deemed  it  best 
to  give  freely  of  his  wealth  in  his 
lifetime,  instead  of  hoarding  it  up 
for  ostentatious  benevolence  aft^ 
deatii.  Tet  he  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  England  when  he 
died.  Drayton  Manor  and  other 
large  estates  in  Staffordshire  and 
Warwickshire  descended  to  his 
eldest  son,  on  whom  he  had  settled 
9,000/.  a  year  from  the  time  of  his 
entezing  Parliament,  when  he  was 
one-and-twenty.  To  each  of  his 
five  younger  sons  a  sum  of  1 35,000/. 
^ras  left;  and  his  three  surviving 
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daughters  were  enriched  to  the  ex- 
tent of  53,000/.  apiece. 

Living  in  happy  retirement,  the 
good  old  man  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  the  steady  and  honourable 
advancement  of  the  son  whom  he 
had  done  his  best  to  make  a  sec(md 
Pitt  A  staunch  Tory,  save  on 
some  questions  of  free-trade,  he 
could  not  sympathise  with  that 
son's  gradual  change  of  politics,  and 
he  was  especially  grieved,  it  was 
said,  at  his  handling  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  in  1829.  But 
he  waa  an  honest  and  independent 
man  himself,  and  he  not  only  tole- 
rated but  honoured  the  honeeiy  and 
independence  of  others,  whether 
his  own  kindred  or  strangers,  even 
when  they  differed  most  from  him. 

On  his  seventy-eighth  birthday, 
in  1828,  Sfr  [Bobert  Peel  was  able 
to  assemble  fifty  children  and  grand- 
children at  Drayton.  To  each  of 
them  he  gave  a  diver  medal  in 
memory  of  the  occasion.  He  died 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  1830.  'A  few 
days  before  his  death,'  we  learn 
from  another  nephew,  '  feeling  him- 
self more  than  usiudly  alert,  he 
invited  three  of  his  nephews  to  dine 
with  hiuL  At  dinner  he  asked  if 
the  champagne  waa  good,  and,  being 
told  that  it  was,  he  drank  a  glass  of 
it  The  wine  raised  his  spirits,  and 
he  conversed  with  much  animation 
about  past  times.  After  dinner 
they  played  at  whist;  and  after  a 
rubb^  or  two  Mr.  WiUoch — '  one  of 
the  nephews—'  perceiving  that  his 
uncle's  hand  shook  a  little  as  he 
dealt  the  cards,  offered  to  deal 
for  him.  "  No,  no,  Bobert,"  he 
said ;  "  if  I  cannot  deal  my  own 
cards,  it  is  time  to  give  up  the 
game ;"  and  with  this  characteristic 
speech  he  broke  up  the  rubber.' 
His  game  of  life,  a  singcdarly  noble 
and  attractive  one,  was  over. 

Of  his  great  son's  after  life  we 
have  not  to  sp^.  The  principles 
implanted  in  him  by  his  merchant 
father  were  his  guides  to  the  last, 
and  in  many  of  his  l^islative  mea- 
sures, in  his  Bank  Ghiurter  Act,  and 
in  his  anti-Gom  Law  opposition 
most  of  all,  he  exercised  very  not- 
able influence  on  mercantile  history ; 
but  he  was  in  no  sense  himself  a 
merchant    In  the  world  of  oom- 
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nioroc  ilie  Vwh  most  to  hv  romcm- 
l)ered,  tlie  iiion  to  Ik'  hononroil  as 
the  preate4  of  all  the  promt jtors  of 
Manchester  tra^lo  and  of  the  tnnlc 
that    has    curiclicd  all  the  to\\ns 


round  Manchostcr,  are  Robert  Peel . 
tho  ln'ginner  of  calico-printing  ir. 
iUacklnvm,  and  Rol)ert  Peel,  the 
master  of  the  factory- village  at 
Lury. 

H.  R.  R  B. 


UP  AND  DOWN  THE  LONDON  STREETS. 

By  ISIabk  Lemon. 


CHAPTER  II. 


TTTTE  will  shoot  the  bridge  with  bet- 
T  f  ter  fortune,  let  ns  hope,  than 
attended  our  friend  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  land  at  Tower  Stairs, 
pausing  for  a  few  moments  on  Tower 
Hill.  Yonder  in  the  old  Tower  of 
London,  a  long  history  in  itself, 
standing  just  vnthout  the  old  city 
wall,  and  therefore  not  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  purpose. 

On  Tower  Hill  Lady  Raleigh 
lodged  during  part  of  tlie  time  her 
husband  was  a  prisoner  in  the  grim 
old  fortress.  Here  their  son  CSarew 
was  bom.  "William  Penn — over 
whose  Quaker  body  there  has  been 
fierce  battle  since  Lord  Macaulay 
sought  to  demolish  him — first  saw 
the  light  in  a  court  adjoining  Lon- 
don Wall,  on  the  east  side  of  Tower 
Hill.*  Otway  the  poet  died  at  the 
Bull  Inn,  not  exactly  of  want, 
but  in  scarcely  a  less  painful  man- 
ner— from  eagerness  to  allay  his 
want,  when  suddenly  supplied.  Fel- 
ton,  who  stabbed  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, bought  his  Imife  (now  in 
possession  of  Lord  Denbigh)  for  one 
shilling  on  Tower  Hill.  Henry  III. 
was  the  first  king  who  caged  wild 
beasts  there— they  were  three  leo- 
pards— and  were  succeeded  by  the 
lions,  which,  everybody  knows,  were 
washed  in  the  moat.  The  lions 
were  named  after  the  reigning  kin<;s, 
and  it  was  long  a  vulgar  belief,  that 
when  the  king  died  the  lion  named 
after  the  king  died  also. 

Before  the  Tower  lost  its  palatial 
character  numerous  were  the  royal 
prooessions  from  it  to   the  Abbey 

*  William  Pen,  Esq.,  the  famous  Quaker 
Proprietor  and  Governor  of  Pensilvania, 
dy'd  lately  at  Liege,  after  a  long  Illness. — 
Daily  Post,  July  8,  1720, 


Church  of  Westminster.  Here  is 
a  brief  narrative  of  Richard  n. 
'  The  young  king  rode  forth  clotbe^l 
in  white,  with  a  multitude  of  nobles, 
knights,  and  esquires,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  all  the 
city  glory.  The  streets  .were  hxmp: 
with  floating  draperies,  garlands 
depended  from  shop  signs,  barriers 
were  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
streets  (we  question  if  they  were  not 
always  there  as  a  protection  to  pe> 
destrians),  and  rows  of  citizens  sat 
or  stood  within  them.'  In  Cheap- 
side  was  stationed  a  castle  with 
four  towers,  'from  which,'  sayp 
HoUinshed,  '  on  two  sides  the  wine 
ran  forth  abundantly;  and  at  the 
top  stood  a  golden  angel  holding  0 
crown,  so  that  when  the  king  came 
near  he  bowed  down  and  presented 
it  to  him.  In  each  of  the  towers 
was  a  beautiful  virgin  of  stature  and 
age  like  the  king,  and  apparelled  in 
white  vesture.  The  angel  blew  into 
the  king's  face  leaves  of  gold  and 
flowers  of  gold  counterfeit  On 
Bichard's  near  approach,  the  damse! 
took  cups  of  gold,  filled  them  with 
wine  from  flowing  spouts,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Jdng  and  chief 
nobles,  and  so  they  went  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  people  and  the  noise 
of  music' 

The  -pari  of  king  in  these  display>^ 
must  have  been  what  is  theatncally 
called  a  '  heavy  one,*  for  Bichard 
was  so  fatigued  by  his  performance, 
that  he  had  to  be  put  to  bed  assoou 
as  it  was  over. 

Henry  VIL's  queen,  Elizabeth,  wo 
are  told,  on  her  way  to  be  crowned 
wore  a  white  curtal  robe  of  golden 
damask  (evidently  a  nolka  jacket), 
and  her  fair,  yellow  hair  hanging 
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down  kr  back,  with  a  caul  or  net- 
work of  pipes  OFer  it  (we  lately  i&- 
tuned  to  that  &shion).  As  she 
passed  by  were  children  arrayed  in 
angelic  costume,  and  singing  sweet 
songs.  In  onr  royal  progresses 
now-CHiays  we  substitate  charity 
children,  anayed  in  anything  bat 
angelic  costome,  with  a  selection 
fxm.  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  for 
sweet  fion^ 

All  other  pageants  were  the  same 
in  ehaiactw,  only  differing  in 
detail 

There  were  one  or  two  drcnm- 
stances  attending  Mary's  coronation 
procession  that  are  worth  recalling. 

She  rode  in  a  chariot  covered  with 
cbth  of  gold,  followed  by  another, 
in  which  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  her  Mher's  divorced  wife,  Ann 
of  Clevesls,  touching  tribute  to 
the  dmarted  Blue  Beard.  The  cir- 
clet of  gdd  Bhe  wore  was  so  heavy 
that  she  was  obliged  to  rest  her 
head  upon  her  hand ;  and  the  Prin- 
cess Ehzabeth,  who  bore  this  crown 
from  the  waterside  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  complained  to  Noailles  of 
its  weight  'Be  patient,'  said  he, 
'it  will  seem  lighter  when  on  your 
own  head.'  Five  years  only  passed 
and  Elizabeth  was  Queen  Regnant, 
and  all  that  wealth  and  ingenuity 
could  devise  to  show  how  welcome 
was  her  accession,  met  her  every- 
where on  her  way  from  the  Tower 
to  Westminster.  Stately  pageants, 
snmptaoas  shows,  effigies  of  the 
queen's  ancestors,  not  excepting 
Henry  YIIL  and  the  beheaded  Anna 
Boleyn  (fanny  fellows  our  ancestors), 
were  seen  on  stages  at  the  ends  of 
the  streets,  and  Gog  and  Magog 
(out  for  the  day),  stationed  at  Tem- 
ple Bar,  presented  an  ode  in  Latin, 
fortonately  not  preserved.  Flowers 
were  cast  upon  her,  and  a  sprig  of 
rosemary,  presented  by  a  pioor  wo- 
man in  Fleet  Street,  was,  it  is  re- 
corded, noticed  in  her  coach  when 
Elizabeth  arrived  at  Westminster. 
(How  such  small  graces  touch  the 
public  heart  I)  Elizabeth  was  moved 
oy  all  this  loyiedty. '  And  be  assured,' 
she  said,  '  I  shall  stand  your  good 
qneen,'  and  she  kept  her  word. 
The  chxuch  bells  were  rung  on  the 
amdversary  of  Elizabeth's  birthday 
as  late  as  Charles  XL's  time—a  com- 


pliment paid  to  no  other  sovereign 
as  we  remember. 

In  1 57 1  Elizabeth  again  visited 
the  City  in  great  state,  coming  from 
Somerset  House,  and  by  the  sound 
of  trumpet  proclaimed  the  opening 
of  the  first  Great  Burse,  henceforward 
to  be  called  the  Royal  Exchange, 
which  Gresham  had  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Old  Tun  Prison,  and  two 
little  alleys  called  Swan  and  New 
St.  Christopher.  It  was  subsequently 
destroyed  at  the  Great  Fire  of  Lon- 
don, when  the  only  statue  left 
standing  of  the  many  it  contained 
was  that  of  the  founder—Sir  Thomas 
Gresham. 

The  last  of  these  processions  took 
place  April  a  a,  1666,  when  Charles, 
having  come  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Tower  by  water,  created  no  less  than 
eleven  peers  and  sixty-eight  knights 
of  the  garter.  The  citizens  erected 
triumphant  arches,  and  showed  such 
demonstrations  of  joy,  that  he  must 
have  thought  .again,  as  he  said  on 
Bestoration  day, '  that  it  was  all  his 
own  fault  that  he  had  stayed  so  long 
in  exile.' 

These  gratuitous  spectacles  had 
their  uses  in  making  the  workers 
among  the  people  more  tolerant  of 
their  burdens,  t)ecoming  partakers, 
as  it  were,  of  the  state  and  luxury 
of  their  masters. 

Numbers  of  the  old  nobility  had 
residences  in  the  City,  although  the 
love  of  the  country  which  still  dis- 
tinguishes the  English  aristocracy 
prevailed  possibly  in  a  stronger  do-  , 
gree  in  the  olden  time.  Besides,  a  ' 
journey  to  London  was  no  joke. 
Let  us  look  at  the  domestic  life  of  a 
jovial  bishop. 

In  1 2  6  5  S winfield.  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, had,  it  appears  from  his  house- 
hold roll,  a  palace  at  Hereford,  a' 
house  at  Worcester,  and  a  house  in 
London.  He  had  many  manor 
houses  and  forms  and  stables,  ken- 
nels for  hounds,  and  mews  for 
hawks.  He  brewed,  baked,  and 
made  his  own  candles.  He  kept  a 
tailor  to  make  garments  for  himself 
and  family.  When  he  moved  about 
his  domestic  utensils,  brass  pots, 
and  earthenware  went  with  him,  as 
also  carts  laden  with  meat  and  wine 
and  Bosbury  venison.  The  bishop 
zode  a  palfrey,  and  his  chaplain, 
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house-steward,  cook,  farrier,  palfrey- 
man,  and  household  othcers,  all 
well  armed,  attended  on  him.  There 
were  fifty-one  horses  in  the  troop. 
The  bishop  had  spoons  and  forks  of 
silver,  though  the  finger  and  thumb 
did  duty  generally,  and  every  man 
carried  his  own  laiife.  The  bishop 
and  his  retinue  left  Prestbury  on 
the  2oth  of  December,  and  arrived 
at  his  house  in  Old  Fish  Street  on 
January  7th. 

Before  parting  with  this  church 
noble,  we  may  as  well  peep  into  his 
kitchen  and  pry  into  his  domestic 
arrangements.  'He  who  leads  a 
good  life  is  sure" to  live  well/  so  his 
cellars  are  filled  with  wine — there 
are  spiceries  and  foreign  luxuries. 
Every  variety  of  fish — sticks  of  eels, 
twenty-five  on  a  stick  —  salmon, 
tench,  minnows,  lampreys,  and  salt 
fish ;  oysters,  mackerel,  and  trout ; 
gruel  in  abundance  and  soup; 
salted  greens  and  other  vegetables ; 
salted  beef,  pork,  and  venison,  all 
prepared  in  the  country.  Then 
sugar  and  saffron,  fowls  and  brawn, 
bread  and  cheese.  His  Christmas 
dinner  has  cost  above  100/.  of  our 
money.  John,  his  fiirrier,  has  65.  8^/. 
half  yearly;  John's  man,  3.".  4^ 
The  falconer,  porter,  and  carters 
have  3V.  4'/.  also.  The  launder,  the 
palfrey  man,  the  butler  have  as.  6d, 
The  messengers  (distinguished  in 
Countess  Leicester's  family)  as  JSling" 
away,  liullHt,  Truehody,  and  Oo  a  bit 
Ivisty,  have  2s.  6d,  also.  The  younger 
domestics  and  pages  have  from  6d. 
to  in.  each. 

When  at  home  at  the  manor 
house,  which  was  usually  for  the 
most  part  a  hall,  with  one  great 
chamber  allotted  to  the  lord  of  the 
house,  the  guests  dined  and  drank 
their  wine;  and,  as  night  ended, 
slept  on  the  wooden  floor  of  the  hall, 
strewed  with  dry  rushes  in  winter, 
and  green  fodder  in  summer,  the 
servants  sleeping  in  the  kitchen 
away  from  the  hall,  or  with  the 
horses  in  the  stable. 

Feather  beds  were  rarely  used 
(1450)  except  by  the  wealthy,  and 
frequently  form  an  item  in  a  will. 
In  1463  John  Barel  bequeaths  to 
his  niece  '  the  round  table  for  her 
term  of  life ;'  and  '  pottle  pots,' 
quart   pots,  tongs,  bellows,   oiass 


pans,  pewter  dishes  and  platters, 
sheets  and  blankets,  are  frequently 
bequests,  showing  how  deficient  our 
ancestors  were  in  household  goo(l^ 
and  chattels.  The  domestic  servants 
of  the  middle  classes  were  treated 
kindly,  coid  no  dignity  was  com- 
promised by  considenng  dependents 
as  humble  friends.  In  Henry  VI. 
and  Edward  YL's  time  the  Paston 
letters  show  us  that  Uie  daughters 
of  a  household  were  kept  in  strict 
disciphne,  and  even  in  matters  of 
love  and  matrimony  had  the  good- 
ness to  comply  with  their  parents' 
desires.  Females  were  generally 
well  instructed,  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  many  excellent  letters  left 
to  us,  and  were  also  conversant  with 
sewing,  spinning,  and  housewifery. 
They  read  novels,  but  novels  in 
large  folios,  which  there  was  no 
slipping  under  the  sofa-cushion 
when  mamma  or  the  family  con- 
fessor came  in. 

We  have  not  space  to  be  a  Court- 
guide  of  the  old  time,  but  we  must 
mention  a  few  interesting  old  houses 
in  the  City. 

Castle  Baynard,  from  which  the 
ward  takes  its  name,  was  built  by 
Baynard,  a  follower  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  subsequently  became 
the  property  of  Bobert  Fitzwater, 
whose  daughter  Matilda  figures  in 
history  with  King  John  and  Magna 
Charta.  Fitzwater  fled  to  France 
to  save  himself  and  daughter  from 
the  machinations  of  John.  He  was 
afterwards  permitted  to  return  to 
England,  and  became  the  general  of 
the  revolted  barons,  under  the  title 
of  the  Marshal  of  the  army  of  God 
and  the  Church.  Fitzwater  was  the 
hereditary  City  Chatelain  and  Banner 
Bearer,  and  in  time  of  war  presented 
himself  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's 
saying  to  the  Mayor, '  Sir  Mayor,  I  am 
come  to  do  my  service  which  I  owe 
the  City ;'  whereupon  the  City  gave 
him  a  horse  worth  twenty  pounds, 
properly  accoutred,  and  Fitzwater 
had  twenty  pounds  for  his  day's 
expenses  and  the  dfy  bazmer,  which 
he  bore  to  Aldgate ;  and  for  eveiy 
siege  in  which  he  should  engage  ho 
had  twenty  pounds  of  the  Com- 
monalty of  London.  The  only  re- 
mains of  this  warlike  demonstration 
is  the  City  Marshal,  with  his  cocked 
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it  became  the  property  of  the  Earl  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  the 

of  Pembroke,  tiioee  who  had  pro-  aecret  tetters  and  writings  concern- 
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sixth  Harrys,  to  !^^aplaleD  Collefro, 
Oxford.  The  Boar's  Head  was  de- 
stroyed in  tho  Great  Fire,  and  after- 
wards rebnilt.  When  recently  pulled 
down  its  stone  sign  was  deiwsited 
in  Guildhall  library  to  be  within 
scent  of  tho  civic  revelries. 

A  subterranean  passage  leading 
from  Baynard's  Cattle  to  a  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Fair  Rosa- 
mond, was  traced  in  Paul's  Chain 
not  very  long  ago. 

A  great  old  house  in  Dowgate, 
called  the  Erber,  was  inhabitea  by 
Warwick  the  King  Maker  until  he 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Bamoi  Cla- 
rence, before  his  malmsey  bath» 
resided  here,  and  Richard  III.  before 
his  removal  to  Crosby  Hall.  Cicely, 
Duchess  of  York,  lived  at  St  Peter's 
Parva,  Paul's  Wharf. 

Crosby  Hall,  with  its  fine  open 
timber  roof,  still  remains  to  us  in 
part.  It  was  built  about  1466  by 
Sir  John  Crosby,  grocer  and  wool- 
man,  knighted  by  Edward  IV.,  and 
buried  in  St  Helen's  parish  church. 
Crooked-back  Richard  lodged  hero 
when  he  entreated  Lady  Anne  to 
leave  him  to  perform  her  husband's 
funeral  whilst  she  should  '  presently 
repair  to  Crosby  Place.'  It  subse- 
quently became  the  residence  of 
(1542)  Anthony  Bouvier,  a  rich 
Italian  merchant,  then  of  Alderman 
Bond,  who  added  a  turret  to  the 
Hall.  It  became  a  house  for  the 
reception  of  ambassadors,  and  was 
bought  by  Sir  John  Spencer,  father- 
in-law  of  the  first  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, and  who  kept  kis  mayor- 
alty there.  In  1636  the  East  India 
Company  held  it  It  became  a 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  1672, 
then  underwent  partial  demolition, 
and  in  183 1,  what  remained  was 
carefully  restored,  and  was  well 
worthy  the  trouble  and  expense  be- 
stowed on  its  preservation. 

A  palace  of  stone  stood  near  the 
east  end  of  Cannon  Street,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
the  Black  Prince.  Winchester 
House  and  Gardens  were  in  Broad 
Street,  formerly  the  site  of  the  Au- 
gustine Friars  Church,  and  Token- 
house  Yard,  near  the  Bstnk,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Earl  of  Arunders 
house  and  gardens. 

About  a  century  later  than  Henry 


II.'s  time  the  nobility  began  to 
migrate  westward,  as  the  marshes 
of  tho  Lea  and  the  great  fens  of 
Finsbury  were  not  particularly  at- 
tractive. London  tlrf/aut,  if  not 
London  proper,  has  been  moving 
westward  ever  since,  occasionally 
stimulated  by  a  prod  from  some 
silver-fork  novelist. 

Some  few  went  northwards  to 
Islington — '  those  fond  of  ducking' 
we  presume ;  some  to  the  vineyards, 
by  the  Old  Bourne  (now  the  sewer 
of  Holborn),  but  the  banks  of  the 
'  silver  streaming  Thames '  had  the 
greater  attractions,  and  the  pidace  of 
Westminster  and  the  good  things  of 
the  court  were  also  in  that  direction. 
The  bishops  were  among  the  earliest 
emigrants  to  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand,  and  were  soon  followed  by 
other  nobihiy.  We  shall  visit  them 
in  their  new  residences  when  we 
pass  through  Temple  Bar. 

There  was  a  scrivener's  house  in 
the  old  city,  near  to  where  the 
Compter  formerly  (1555)  Btood,  and 
once  known  as  the  Spread  Eagle  in 
Bread  Street.  It  was  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire.  John  Milton  was 
bom  there,  and  nearly  opposite,  in 
Milk  Street,  Sir  Thomas  More  first 
'  muled  and  peuked  in  his  nurse's 
arms.' 

Milton  was  buried  next  Ins  father 
in  the  chancel  of  St  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate  ;  and  his  grave  was  said  to  be 
under  the  spot  where  the  clerk's 
desk  stood  formerly.  Certain  parish 
ghouls,  comprising  the  church- 
wardens, vestry  clerk,  or  others, 
opened  the  supposed  grave  in 
August  1780,  and  discovered  a 
leaden  coffin  resting  on  a  wooden 
one,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Milton's 
father.  The  leaden  cofiin,  when 
opened,  disclosed  a  body  in  a  shroud. 
The  hair  was  six  inches  long,  neatly 
combed  and  tied  together.  A  part 
of  this  was  cut  off,  and  some  of  the 
teeth  extracted,  and  then  the  re- 
mains were  left  to  be  exhibited  by 
the  sexton,  for  money,  to  the  public 
The  remains,  possibly,  were  those 
of  Milton,  although  some  con- 
jectured they  were  those  of  a  female, 
owing  to  the  long  hair. 

Although  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
did  not  believe  that  tiie  first  Old 
St  Paul's  had  been  a  Temple  of 
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It  appeals  that  the  first  Old  St.  the  disposal  of  Bishop  Manrioe  for 

Panl'a  was  begnn  in  the  sixth  cen-  the  constmction  of  a  new  church. 
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In  the  same  fire  that  destroyed  completion  of  his  chorch  to  Richard 

the  cathedral  the  castle  known  as  de  Beaumeis,  who  bestowed  the  en- 

the  Palatine  Tower  hod  snffered,  tire  reyenaea  of  his  bishopric  on  the 

and  the  materials  were  placed  at  edifice.    The  wall  which  enclosed 
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the  church  extended  to  Paternoster 
Row  and  Ave-Maria  Lane  on  one 
side,  and  to  Old  Cliange,  Carter 
Ijane,  and  Creed  Lano  on  the  other. 
To  the  west  it  was  open  to  Lnd- 
gate.  The  money  to  complete  the 
building  was  raised  (i  240)  by  Bishop 
Boger  granting  indulgences.  The 
people  paid  up  hberally,  and  the 
s.ibterranean  church  of  St  Faith 
was  begun  in  1256. 

Pictures,  shrines,  books,  ecclesi- 
astical ha>>it8,  all  more  or  less 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  were 
contributed  in  profusion,  and  in 
after  years  the  accumulated  riches 
of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  golden 
l>asins,  silver  phials,  silver  candle- 
sticks, crosses,  cups,  chalices,  <&c., 
occupied  in  their  enumeration 
twenty-eight  pages  of  the  last  foUo 
edition  of  Dugdale. 

There  is  a  record  of  a  festival  on 
the  feast  of  the  conversion  of  St 
Paul  in  the  1 5  th  century,  too  long 
to  quote,  which  describes  a  scene 
of  magnificence  almost  unparalleled 
in  church  history.  Gold,  silver, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls  seemed 
to  lose  their  value  from  their  pro- 
fusion. Fragrance  diffused  from 
silver  censers  up  the  nave,  through 
the  aisles,  and  so  to  the  back  of  the 
high  altar,  which  was  covered  with 
jewels  and  precious  stones  of  all 
kinds,  small  shrines,  rings,  and 
silver  girdles,  the  gifts  of  the  pious. 
Among  the  rings  was  the  sapphire 
stone  given  by  Richard  de  Preston, 
citizen  and  grocer  of  London »  for 
the  cure  of  bad  eyes— and  if  Richard 
believed  that  he  was  not  the  man  to 
see  through  a  millstone. 

In  Edward  IIL's  time  the  Flagel- 
lants visited  St  Paul's,  scourging 
their  naked  shoulders  and  chanting 
hymns.  One  is  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  they  made  no  proselytes, 
and  returned  much  sorer,  if  not 
wiser,  than  they  came. 

In  St.  Paul's,  King  John  ac- 
knowledged the  Pope's  supremacy, 
and  Richard  II.'s  body,  after  his 
murder  at  Pomfret,  was  there  ex- 
posed, and  visited  by  20,000  persons 
in  three  days. 

There  were  monuments  to  many 
names,  great  in  our  country's  annals, 
in  Old  St  Paul's. 

The  most  ancient  were  those  of 


two  kings,  Seblm  and  Ethelred,  the 
latter  celebrated  for  Invasion  Tariffs 
with  the  Danes,  of  whom  he  seems 
to  have  l)e€n  a  great  encourapor. 
He  gradually  increased  the  payment 
for  a  good  Danish  massacre  anl 
pillage,  from  10,000  pounds  of  silver 
to  40,000  pounds.  However,  when 
Ethelred  heard  of  Canute's  arrival, 
he  collapsed  into  bankruptcy,  never 
sought  for  protection,  but  gave  it 
up  altogether,  and  died. 

John  of  Gaunt  was  buried  in  Old 
St  Paul's,  his  tilting  spear,  ducal 
cap,  and  shield  being  over  him.  It 
was  here,  in  1337*  that  he  stood  in 
good  stead  WickUffe,  the  Reformer, 
when  cited  before  his  superiors. 
Wickliffe  died  Dec.  31,  1384,  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  from  a  paralytic  at- 
tack, which  saved  him  from  martyr- 
dom ;  and  it  hurt  him  not  that  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  order  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  nearly  sixty 
years  afterwards,  disinterred  and 
burnt  his  bones,  and  cast  the  dust 
into  the  river  Swift.  From  Wick- 
liffe's  rectory  of  Lutterworth  seeds 
were  to  be  borne  upon  the  wind  to 
bear  fruit  in  other  centuries. 

Bishop  Corbet,  the  founder  of  St 
Paul's  School,  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton  (the  dancing  Chancellor),  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  his  son-in- 
law.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Donne  the 
poet,  and  Yandyck  had  all  monu- 
ments in  Old  St  Paul's. 

A  custom  connected  with  the  old 
cathedral  was  the  election  of  the 
Boy  Bishop  on  St.  Nicholas  Day 
(December  6th).  This  mock  digni- 
tary had  the  greatest  authority  until 
December  28th,  and  was  attended 
and  robed  as  a  regular  bishop,  and 
if  he  died  within  the  period  named 
was  buried  as  one.  According  to 
Hall  '  they  were  led  from  house  to 
house  blessing  the  people,  who  stood 
giming  in  the  way,  to  expect  that 
ridiculous  business.' 

The  nunneries  had  for  their  mock 
dignitary  a  little  girl.  The  custom 
was  put  down  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
revived  by  Mary,  but  the  Boy  Bishop 
made  his  final  bow  in  Elizabeth's 
reign. 

The  presentation  of  the  banner  of 
St.  Paul's  to  Robert  Fitzwater,  the 
Castellan  of  the  City,  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  the  tolling  of  the  bell  of 
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Si  Paul's  framed  the  people  to 
asBonble  together.  That  bell  was 
never  heard  by  the  Jews  of  London 
'ffithoat  djfiniaj,  as  its  booming 
iras  too  often  the  signal  for  the 
plunder  of  their  race;  and  when  De 
Mofimtford,  in  1264,  marshalled  the 
LondonerB  to  march  against  Henry 
UL,  his  troons  massacred  five  hnn- 
dxed  men  ana  women  and  children 
of  the  nnhappy  people,  and  filled 
tfaeir  patriotic  pockets  from  the 
Jews'  ooffeiB. 

Fudon  Chnrch  Hangh,  a  chapel 
finmded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and 
the  story  of  its  fonnder  Gilbert  ii 
Becket,  fiither  to  Thomas  a  Becket, 
is  known  perhai)6  to  many.  Donbt- 
IfiBB  70a  remember  how  he,  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  his  lord,  was 
tato  prisoner  in  Palestine  and 
thrown  into  a  dnngeon.  How  the 
Emir^s  daaghter  beheld  the  captiye, 
pitied  first  and  then  loTed  him,  and 
how,  when  he  had  retnmed  by  her 
means  to  England,  her  love  wonld 
not  let  her  rest,  bnt  with  two  words 
—'Gilbert,'  'London' — to  guide 
her,  she  trayelled  east  and  she  tra- 
Telled  west,nntil  she  found  the  one 
ehe  sought  in  Old  London  City. 
How  the  loving  infidel  was  baptized 
at  St  Paul's  and  became  the  mother 
of  a  sainted  aichbiidtopl  Gilbert, 
it  seems,  was  also  a  miurtyr  during 
life  to  a  very  bad  temper  and  a  hair 
shirt  He  once  excommunicated  a 
man  for  docking  his  reverence's 
horse's  tail — ^being  very  particular  to 
ahair  it  seems.  Before  printing  en- 
abled the  truth  of  most  mattons  to 
be  disseminated,  one  Lord  Bateman 
appropriated  the  pretty  legend  we 
rave  just  narrated,  and  pretended 
that  he  was  the  beloved  of  tne  Emir's 
daughter :  he  was  an  impostor,  and 
his  proud  young  pcoter  was  a  myth, 
let  our  Mend  George  Gruikshank 
draw  what  he  will. 

^  1 5  3  5>  Goverdale  had  completed 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
Henry  ordered  divers  bishops  to 
pemse  it  They  said  there  were 
many  errors  in  it,  but  no  heresies. 
'  Then  in  God's  name,'  said  the  king, 
'let  it  go  forth  among  my  people;' 
and  the  minister  Cromwell  ordered 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  be  chained  to 
^  pUIar  or  desk  in  every  parish 
church.  From  that  day  to  tms,  the 


Book  has  never  been  closed    in 
England. 

Bonner,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
caused  six  Bibles  to  be  set  up  in  St 
Paul's,  and  they  soon  found  readers 
and  conmientators,  to  Bonner's  great 
annoyance.  He  was  annry  in  vain  I 
Edward  YL  struck  off  fifty-four  offi- 
ciating priests  of  St  Paul's,  and  six 
years  later  —  oh  heavy  day  1— he 
stripped  tlie  ohnioh  of  all  its  valu- 
ables—recollect, twenty-eight  pages 
folio  contained  their  enumeration — 
and  left  only  two  or  three  chalices 
and  basins,  and  a  silver  potl 

The  centre  aisle,  adorned  only  by 
the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp 
(usually  called  Buke  Humphry's, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  true  place 
of  sepulture  of  the  duke  at  St 
Albans),  was  named  Paul's  Walk 
— ^the  resort  of  the  idle,  the  inofii- 
gate,  and  dissolute.  The  penniless 
loungers  there  wece  said  to  dine 
with  Duke  Humphry,  '  his  grace 
without  meat'  In  Paul's  Walk, 
Falstaff  bought  Bardolph,  and 
there,  according  to  Decker,  'you 
might  find  in  one  and  the  samenmk, 
yea,  foot  by  foot  and  elbow  by 
elbow,  the  knight,  the  gull,  the  gal- 
lant, the  upstart,  the  gentleman, 
the  clown,  tne  captain,  uie  appel- 
squire,  the  lawyer,  the  usurer,  the 
citizen,  the  bankrupt,  the  scholar, 
the  beggar,  the  doctor,  tlie  idiot,  the 
ruffian,  the  cheater,  the  puritan,  the 
cut-throat,  the  high  men,  the  low 
men,  the  true  men,  and  the  thief. 
Thus  whilst  devotion  knelt  at  her 
prayers  ^ro&nation  walked  under 
her  nose  in  contempt  of  religion.' 

One  of  the  Law  Hostels  or  Inns 
was  in  Dowgate,  and  another  in 
Paternoster  Bow,  and  hence  origi- 
nated, it  is  supposed,  the  custom  of 
the  seijeants-at-law  and  their  'ap- 
prentices' (the  word  is  Dugdale^s 
not  ours^  sitting  in  Paul's  Walk 
each  at  nis  own  pillar,  hearing  his 
client's  cause  and  taking  note 
thereof  on  his  knee.  A  vestige  of 
this  custom  continued  till  Charles 
IL's  time,  when  a  lawyer  called  to 
the  degree  of  the  coif  went  to  St 
Paul's  to  choose  his  peculiar  pillar, 
and  from  the  collection  of  rogues 
just  enumerated  they  must  have 
been  capital  criminal  h&wyers,  if 
practice  make  perfect 
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The  boys  of  St.  Paul's  were  ac- 
counted good  actors,  and  Pennant 
Fays  were  famous  in  mysteries, 
holiday  plays,  and  even  regular 
dramas,  and  often  performed  l)efore 
our  monarchs.  Wo  should  consider 
most  of  the  mysteries  blasphemous 
now-a-days,  though  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture history  was  performe<i  some  six 
years  ago  at  Boulogne.  We  should 
feel  the  introduction  of  comic  de- 
mons, bandying  coarse  jests,  repar- 
tee, and  practical  jokes,  provoking 
roars  of  lau.c:hter,  as  a  sensation 
drama  rather  out  of  place.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  distant  approxima- 
tion to  funny  men  in  the  pulpit 
amongst  us  still,  but  then  they  are 
counterbalanced  by  preachers  in 
theatres. 

Outside  the  church  various  pub- 
lic proceedings  took  place.  The 
first  lottery  in  1659  was  drawn  be- 
fore the  western  door ;  it  included 
10,000  lots  at  ten  shillings  each ;  the 
prizes  were  to  have  been  plate,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  record  were  never 
forthcoming.  The  drawing  conti- 
nued day  and  night  from  the  nth 
of  January  to  May  6th,  and  the 
profits  were  applied  to  the  repair 
of  the  havens  of  England. 

In  St  Paul's  Churchyard— at  the 
west  end  of  the  cathedral— nearly 
on  the  spot  where  Queen  Anne's 
statue  stands,  Digby,  White,  and 
Bates  were  executed  for  the  Gun- 
powder Plot. 

Old  St  Paul's  was  690  feet  long, 
130  feet  broad.  And  the  spire  was 
520  feet  high,  having  a  ball  largo 
enough  to  hold  10  bushels  of  com. 
It  had  a  cross  on  the  top,  making 
the  entire  height  534  feet;  the  space 
of  ground  occupied  was  somewhat 
over  3  acres. 

In  1600,  Bankes'  horse  Morocco^ 
a  middle-sized  bay  English  gelding, 
went  to  the  top  of  St  Paul's,  '  to 
please/  says  Decker,  '  a  number  of 
asses  below.'  This  was  the  horse 
shod  with  silver,  which  Bankes  took 
subsequently  to  Home,  and  which 
was  unlucky  enough  to  be  burned 
there,  with  his  master,  for  supposed 
witehcraft.  Who  were  the  asses 
then? 

The  tall  steeple  was  destroyed  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  1 561 ,  and  the  whole 
building  was  consumed  in  the  Great 


Fire  of  1666.  The  first  stone  of 
the  present  edifice  was  laid  June  21, 
1675,  ^^^  ^^  completed  in^iTio,  at 
a  total  cost  of  1,5 11, 2  20^ 

Queen  Anne,  if  we  believe  the 
scandal  of  the  time,  did  not  origi- 
nate the  Teetotal  Society,  for  Dam- 
per, an  under  tutor  at  Eton  has 
sung — 

•  mien  Brandy  Nan  became  onr  queen, 
'TwiUi  all  a  drunken  story  ;'j 

but  I  have  no  doubt  that  statement 
was  a  libel,  as  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, no  friend  to  the  queen, 
has  denied  the  allegation. 

In  the  corner  of  the  Churchyard 
was  a  public-house,  called  *  Tobit's 
dog,'  and  the  statue  of  Queen 
Anne  stands,  as  you  may  have  seen, 
offering  a  stone  pumpkin  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  knife-boards  of 
the  passing  omnibuses.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  you  should  remember  this 
fact  and  the  libel,  and  that  her 
Majesty  built  a  number  of  churcheB 
in  London,  to  understand  the  point 
of  the  lines  we  are  about  to  quote  :— 

■  Here  mighty  Anna's  statue  placed  we  find 
Between  the  darling  passions  of  her  mind, 
A  brandy  shop  before, — a  church  behind. 
Why  here,  lilco  Tantalus,  in  torment  placed 
Near  those  strong  waters  which  she  cancot 

taste? 
Though  by  her  proflferetl  globe  you  may  i>^T' 

celve 
That  for  a  dram  she  would  the  whole  world 

give.' 

We  are  now  at  Comhill.  It  is 
the  memory  of  a  May  morning  in 
the  olden  time.  BelLs  are  ringing 
merrily,  and  the  citizens  of  all 
classes  are  returning  from  the 
neighbouring  woods  and  groves  of 
Higbgate  and  Hampstead  (now 
miniature  Londons),  all  bearing 
garlands  of  wild  flowers  or  green 
boughs  wherewith  to  decorate  the 
May-pole,  which  hath  rested  over 
the  booths  of  the  traders  since  last 
year,  and  is  now  drawn  forth  by  a 
yoke  of  forty  oxen  to  be  set  up  at 
St.  Andrews  Undershafb.  The  lord 
and  lady  of  the  May,  not  the  grimy, 
shovel-beating  mummers  of  our 
time,  but  two  of  the  likeliest  young- 
sters in  the  ward  of  Cheap,  are  in- 
stalled in  the  bowers  of  greeneiy, 
decorated  also  with  scarfe,  ribbons, 
and  other  braveries.  Dances,  feast- 
ing, and  merriment  will  sacoeed. 
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ind  husty  London  Trentioes  play  at 
swQid  ttid  bocklor,  and  fair  and 
modest  maidens  dance  the  hay  for 
garlands  until  the  cloaing  day  wanis 
in  doora  the  Lady  May  and  her 
maiden  ooort,  all  of  whose  pretty 
faoes  hud  been  washed  in  May-dew 
to  make  them  beaatifiiL  Old  Pepys, 
it  may  he  xemembered,  went  to 
Woolwich  with  Jane  and  W.  He wer« 
to  gather  May-dew,  which  Mrs. 
Toner  had  taught  was  the  only 
tluog  in  the  world  to  wash  the  &oe 
vitL  '  I  am  contented  with  it/  says 
the  old  diarist ;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
pni^  &ncy— much  more  efficacious, 
we  will  warrant,  than  Madame 
Bachel's  enamelling  plaster  of  Paris 
now-a-day& 

Or  perhaps  we  may  witness  what 
Hall  chnnuclas  he  saw  in  his  day : 
'A  king  and  queen  keeping  May- 
day holiday   in  the   wood   under 
Shooter's  Hill,  with  a  Bobin  Hood 
and  a  Maid  Marian,  and  feasting 
with  tiiem  in  an  arbour  and  a  hall 
made  of  boughs,'  eating  an  outlaw's 
hmk&st  of  king's  Tenison.    Then 
to  an  open  glade  to  see  two  hundred 
nchers  (all  yolunteers,  of  course) 
led  by  the  Duke  of    Shoreditch, 
'loofle  at  onoe  their  anows,  which 
whistled  by  craft  of  head,  making 
anoiae  both  strange  and  great,'  and 
then,  no  doabt,  joining  their  feUows 
at  Oocnhill — for  such  were   May- 
days  in  London  nntQ  the  coming  of 
Bril  May-day,  as  it  is  emphatically 
called.     'A  great   heart-burning,' 
Bays  Stow, '  and  a  maUdous  grudge 
grew  amongst  Mbid  i^lishmen  of 
tiie  City  of  Ixmdon  against  strangers, 
because   such  nunibers  were  per- 
mitted to  resort  hither  with  their 
wares,  and  to  exercise  handicraft 
to  tbd   great  hmdranoe  and  im- 
porerishmg  of    the    king*s  liefi:e 
people.'    (We  fanoy  to  haye  heard 
some  such  reasoning  in  our  own 
day.)    Well,  their  feelings  inflamed 
by  John  Lincoln  a  broker,  and  Dr. 
Bell  a   canon,    'there  rose,'   says 
Stow,  'a  secret  murmur,  and  no 
man  could  tell  how  it  began,  that  on 
^lay-day  next  foUowing,  tiie  City 
would  sky  all  aliens,  insomuch  that 
divers  strangers   fled   out  of   the 
City.'    The  Idng  and  council,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  his  brethren,  took 
instant  steps  to  preyent  this  threat 


being  carried  into  execution;  but 
an  alderman  imprudently  inter- 
fered to  '  put  down^  two  apprentices 
playing  at  sword  and  buckler— the 
cry  arose  TrenticesI  'Prentices! 
Clubs!  Clubs!  (the  City  war-cry), 
and  the  mischi^  was  set  on  foot 
Excited  people  rushed  from  all 
quarters.  The  prisoners  were  re- 
leased, the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  foreigners'  houses  were  forced, 
the  inmates  beaten,  and  the  f;oods 
destroyed.  These  excesses  oontmued 
untQ  three  in  the  momiuR,  when 
the  Mayor,  possibly  assisted  bv  the 
king's  soldiers,  captured  three  hun- 
dred men,  and  confined  them  in  the 
Tower  and  elsewhere. 

On  the  4th  of  May  they  were  tried 
at  Guildhall,  and  on  the  7th,  John 
Lincoln  and  twelve  of  his  associates 
were  brought  forth  for  execution. 
John  Lincoln  alone  was  hanged. 
'Four  hundred  men  and  eleven 
women,  poor  younglings  and  old 
fiEklse  knaves,  bound  in  ropes  one 
after  another  in  their  shirts,  with 
halters  round  their  necks,  were  par- 
doned by  Ihe  king  at  Westminster. 
But  the  punishment  for  EvU  May- 
day did  not  end  here,  for  the  Lon- 
doners were  deprived  of  their 
annual  sport,  and  the  May-pole, 
after  resting  over  the  booths  for 
thirty-two  years,  was  taken  down 
and  sawn  into  pieces  by  some 
£ftnatics  who  had  been  exdted  there- 
to by  the  preaching  of  some  one  at 
Paul's  Cross.'  The  May-pole,  how- 
ever, held  up  its  head  again  in 
London,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

Cheapside,  so  named  from  Chepe, 
a  market,  was  originally  called 
Crown  Fields,  from  the  Crown  Inn 
which  stood  there.  The  host  was 
hung  in  Edward  lY.'s  time  for 
saying  his  son  was  'heir  to  the 
Crown.'  The  joke  was  not  a  very 
good  one,  and  there  would  be  work 
for  the  gallows  in  Fleet  Street,  we 
fancy,  if  Edward  were  king  now-a- 
days. 

Many  a  show  of  joy  and  sorrow 
has  old  Chepe  wiUiessed.  Magnifi- 
cent tournaments,  the  streets  sfiewn 
with  sand  to  give  the  horses  foot- 
hold; kings  and  queens  witnessing 
the  Imighuy  sport  from  the  gallery 
of  old  Bow  Church,  whose  tower 
lanterns    were    once    illuminated 
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nightly,  as  lieacons  to  those  who 
journeyed  from  the  forest  grounds 
of  Hampstead  and  Ilighgjito  to 
old  Loncion  City.  Bow  Bells  were 
onoe  rung  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  at  that  hour,  no  doubt, 
l)ick  Whittington  heard  their  plea- 
sant voices  calling  him  to  return  and 
be  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Lord  Say  was  l)eheaded  in  Chepe 
by  order  of  Jack  Cade,  and  Perkin 
Warbeck  sat  there  in  the  stocks, 
and  was  then  beheaded  at  Tyburn. 
At  the  Standard  William  Longbeard 
was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  first 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  played 
king  at  home  when  liichard  I.  was 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  people 
stole  the  gibbet,  and  preserved 
pieces  of  it  as  holy  relics.  Many 
others  also  suffered  there,  and  Duke 
Humphrey's  wife  Eleanor,  charged 
with  sorcery,  walked  through  Chepe 
in  a  sheet,  with  a  taper  in  her  hand, 
to  Paul's  Cross.  Pageants  and 
bonfires  frequently  amused  the 
dwellers  in  the  old  street  of  mar- 
kets ;  amongst  them  the  mother  of 
Herrick  the  poet,  who  tells  us,  in 

'  Qoldon  ClK^ajisidc,  the  earth' 
Of  Julia  Herrick  gave  me  birth.' 

Isaak  Walton  there  followed  his 
trade  of  sempster,  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  lived  in  Cheapside ;  as 
did  also  John  Beyer,  the  original  of 
Johnny  Gilpin  —  that  celebrated 
train-band  captain  who  '  witch'd  the 
world  with  civic  horsemanship.** 

We  hinted  that  possibly  the  king's 
soldiers  assisted  the  authorities  in 
capturing  the  '  poor  younglings  and 
old  false  knaves'  on  Evil  May-day, 
as  unless  the  Marching  W^atch — 
Henry  had  not  yet  put  down  that 
costly  institution— stood  true  to  the 
civic  throne,  the  City  police  were 
not  likely  to  have  been  victorious. 
If  the  old  limners  have  been  faith- 
ful transmitters  of  the  ancient 
'  Charley/  he  appears  to  have  been 

•  The  gentleman  who  waa  so  seveiely 
ridiculed  for  bad  horsemanship,  under  the 
title  of  Johnny  Gilpin,  died  a  few  days  ago 
at  Bath,  and  has  left  an  unmarried  daughter, 
with  a  fortune  of  20,000/. — ThePoshnan, 
Not.  1790. 


a  most  feeble  old  party,  quite  a 
temptation  to  Corinthian  roysterer^ 
of  the  time.  '  Before  the  time  of 
Henry  II L  it  was  a  common  pra^^- 
tice  in  this  city  that  a  hundred  or 
more  in  company,  young  and  ol<l, 
would  make  nightly  invasions  upon 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  to  the  intent 
to  rob  them,  and  if  they  found  any 
man  stirring  within  the  City  within 
the  night,  that  were  not  of  their 
crew,  they  would  presently  murder 
him,  insomuch  that  when  night  was 
come  no  man  durst  adventure  to 
walk  in  the  streets.'  So  there  were 
MoJuiwks  and  Tittfre  tus  in  those 
days,  as  there  was  in  later  times— 

'Who  has  not  beard  the  scourer's  mldclgbt 

fame? 
Who   has    not    trembled   at   the   Mohock's 

name  V—- 

says  Gay.  One  hundred  pounds 
were  offered  by  royal  proclamation 
in  171 2  for  apprehending  anyone 
of  them. 

The  state  of  the  ]X)lice  in  London 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
extract:— 'The  nth  of  February. 
159a,'  says  Gilbert  Talbot,  'Loiii 
Kytche,  riding  in  the  streets,  a 
dagger  was  shot  at  him,'  and  it 
appears  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  VIII.,  that  beating, 
wounding,  maiming,  were  oommoii 
in  the  streets.  During  the  civil 
wars,  bloodshed  in  the  public 
thoroughfares  was  very  common. 
The  Coventry  Act — passed  temp. 
Charles  II. — consequent  upon  the 
slitting  of  til' J  Earl  of  Coventry's 
nose  in  revenge  for  some  oflfen&iye 
words  spoken  in  Parliament,  did 
little  at  the  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
open  violence,  and  Lords  Rochester, 
Mahon,  Warwick,  and  many  others 
distinguished  themselves  by  attack* 
ing  the  watch  and  scouring  the 
streets — running  amuck  like  savages. 
The  'Fryers,  the  Scawerers,  the 
t^weaters,  the  Mohawks,  the  Tityre 
tus,  were  formidable  bodies  of 
ruffians.  Dryden,  Shadwell,  and 
Vonbrugh  gave  them  too  much  en- 
couragment  on  the  stage,  and 
Addison  hardly  condemns  them. 
For  further  details^  see  Moser's 
*  Vestiges.' 
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THE  SENIOR  WRAKGLER. 

S  Camlirttiac  SpiiaVg. 

HE  senior  wrangler  of  faia  year  ia 
certainly,  for  tbe  time  being,  the 
^eatest  personage  in  tbe  tmiver- 
atj.      Toe    prootora    are,    indeed, 
small  in  importance  when  compared 
with  tbe  gifted  youth  wboee  name 
appears  first  in  the  Mathematical 
i&ipoB ;    even    tbe  Tice-chan(»llor 
himself  is  bat  a  dim  light  when 
beheld  by  tba    side   of  that  man 
wboee  profotind  knowledge  has  en- 
abled   nim    to    excite    the    whole 
alumni  of  tbe  university  in  mathe- 
matical edenca.     There  is  a  story 
on  record  which  doclaros  that  a  cer- 
tain senior  wrangler,  upon  going  to 
\  a  theatre  in  London  fresh  from  bis 
'  triumphs  at  Cambridge,  imagined 
that  tbe  cheers  which  greeted  her 
Majesty's  entrance    into    her    box 
were  an  oTation  in  bis  honour,  and 
that,  standing  up  on  his  seat,  with 
•(.     his  hand  npon  his  heart,  he  bowed 
his  thanks  to  tbe  loyal  and  onthnsiastio  audience.    On  the  whole  I  do  not 
think  th*t  this  youth,  whoever  he  might  be,  wad  altogether  bo  deserving 
of  ndicnle  as  nu^  at  first  appear.    Certainly  a  great  gun  at  his  university, 
vhich  was  his  little  wtnid,  as  ignorant  as  a  child  probably  of  the  uBages  of 
nd^,  he  might  well  imagine  that  his  bme  had  travelled  as  for  as  the  me- 
tiDpoiia,  and  that  a  displ^  of  estbnsiasni  in  his  honour  was  not  more  than 
big  laboar,  indnstry,  and  lAlenta  deserved.    Snt  to  my  tale.    For  months 
previona  to  the  episode  I  relate,  rumonr  with  her  many  tongnes  had  been 
buy  throngbout  Alma  Mater  as  to  who  amongst  the  many  excellent  and 
promiaing  mathematical  Bcholsis  of  the  year  ig —  should  be  fortunate 
cnongfa  to  bind  tba  lanrel  wreath  of  the  seojor  wranglerahip  around  his 
brows.    The  minds  of  those  students  who  though  not  nappy  in  a  talent  for 
Sgorea  thonselves,  still  felt  an  interest  in  what  was  going  on  around  them 
anent  such- subjects,  had  been  perplexed  and  harassed  by  the  reepeotiTe 
claims  of  the  various  candidates  fen*  this  distingnished  honour,  whose  names 
arose  one  after  another  to  the  eurbce  of  that  kettle  of  gossip  which  was 
perpetually  boiling  beside  the  Cam's  turgid  stream.    Now  it  was  a  soholar 
<>t  Trinity  vbo  was  dedued  to  be  the  ooming  man,—'  Tbe  best  matbema- 
lician,  my  dear  fellow,  which  Trini^  has  ever  seen,'  you  were  confidently 
infoTsud ;  latber  a  bold  assertion  considering  the  numbers  of  able  mtm  that 
large  and  'renerable  ooUwe  has  produced.    Again,  amongst  a  certain  seo> 
tJon  a  sizar  of  St.  Jobn^  held  the  sw^,  but  no  Trini^  man  could  be  found 
to  allow  fbr  one  moment  the  merits  of  any  individual  belonging  to  tho 
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ancient  and  perpetual  rival  of  their 
college.  Certainly  if  a  nigp:y,  un- 
washed, and  nnkempt  a))praranco, 
a  pallid,  unwholesome-looking  coun- 
tenance, and  a  general  mouldy  and 
Bet'dy  exterior  are  any  indications  of 
the  brilliancy  of  the  talent  within, 
the  individuid  pointed  out  to  me  as 
the  Johnian  favourite  ought  to  have 
distanced  all  his  competitors  for 
this  great  university  distinction. 
The  names  of  one  or  two  small  col- 
lege men,  whose  chances  were  con- 
sidered to  bo  pretty  equally  ba- 
lanced, were  also  mentioned  as  thoso 
amongst  which  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  the  senior  wrangler  might  be 
found.  Still  nothing  certain  was 
known,  and  unlike  the  usual  course 
of  things  in  previous  years,  no  one 
student  had  sufficiently — to  use  a 
sporting  expression — '  the  call  of  the 
others'  in  the  public  favour,  to 
warrant  his  college  or  his  friends 
looking  upon  the  result  as  at  all 
sure.  Indeed,  a  sporting  undergra- 
duate was  heard  to  declare  'that 
for  the  wrangler's  stakes  he  would 
take  the  field  against  the  favourites 
for  a  pony.'  By  which  dark  and 
oracular  saying  he  was  supposed  to 
intimate,  that  he  preferred  the 
chances  that  some  student  as  yet 
unknown  to  fame  might  carry  off 
the  prize,  rather  than  those  of  the 
men  whose  names  wore  before  the 
public ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
uphold  his  judgment  to  the  extent 
of  risking,  not  a  small  horse,  as  the 
dictionary  tells  us  the  word  '  pony ' 
means,  but  the  sum  of  five-and- 
twenty  golden  sovereigns  as  the 
term  signifies  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  betting  ring.  Such,  then,  was 
the  state  of  affairs  with  reference  to 
the  senior  wranglership  at  the  close 
of  the  October  term  in  the  year  to 
which  I  alluda 

'  I  thought  you  would  not  like  to 
dine  all  alone,  sir, — particularly  to- 
day,' said  old  Tom,  the  porter,  as  I 
entered  the  hall  of  St.  Dunstan's 
College  on  Christmas-day,  'so  I  just 
laid  for  yon  at  the  sizars'  table; 
there  is  only  Mr.  Smith  beside  yon 
in  college,  but  I  reckoned  as  how 
yon  might  perhaps  think  that  he 
was  better  than  no  company  at 
all ' 

*  All  right,  Tom;  I  replied,  as  I 


crossed  the  hall  to  where  a  small 
table  had  been  laid  for  two  close  It) 
the  stove,  whose  blazing  fire  burnt 
cheerful  and  bright,  throwing  a 
warm  and  comfortable  glow  over 
the  otherwise  gloomy  and  cold-look- 
ing refectory.  'As  you  say,  Mr, 
Smith  is  l)etter  than  no  company  at 
all,  though  I  doubt  if  we  shall  have 
much  in  common  with  one  another.* 

'  Not  likely,  sir,*  said  Tom ;  '  not 
likely  that  a  gentleman  like  yoa 
would  have  much  to  say  to  a  poor 
sizar  like  Mr.  Smith ;  but  they  do 
say  he  is  mortal  clever ;  I  knows  he 
reads  mighty  hard,  and  I  should 
not  a  bit  wonder  if  he  is  not  high 
up  amongst  the  wranglers.' 

'Indeed,'  I  observed  carelessly, 
for  I  felt  but  little  interest  in  ^Ir. 
Smith  or  his  concerns,  though  not 
from  the  reason  which  the  porter 
seemed  to  imagine,  but  Ix^cause  ju^t 
at  that  particular  time  I  had  plenty 
of  food  for  my  thoughts,  in  reflect- 
ing whether  it  was  possible  I  could 
so  make  up  for  past  idleness  as  to 
manage  to  scramble  through  the 
approaching  examination  for  my 
degree,  not  indeed  in  the  distin- 
guished company  of  Mr.  Smith,  or 
any  other  of  th^  great  mathematical 
geniuses,  but  amidst  the  Browns, 
Jones,  and  Robinsons  of  the  poll. 
'  Well,  here  comes  Mr.  Smith,  Tom, 
so  let  us  have  dinner,'  I  exclaimed, 
as  I  saw  a  figure,  habited  in  a  loug 
gown,  and  a  cap  which  he  wore  far 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  the  iossel 
of  which  hung  streaming  like  a 
black  cataract  of  silk  down  below, 
now  enter  the  hall,  and  with  a 
quick,  hurried  step  approach  the 
teble  at  which  I  was  standing. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  commenced 
a  poem  descriptiye  of  the  several 
groups  to  be  seen  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon on  that  well-known,  well-worn 
nniyersity  promenade,  the  King's 
Parade.  I  do  not  think  this  poem 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  pubhc, 
but  as  a  fair  description  of  the 
manner  and  appearance  of  my  din- 
ner companion  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  just  two  stanzas  from 
it:-^ 

'  Here  fiomo  two  Dooa. 
That  man's  from  John's, 
Who  goes  At  BQch  a  pace  | 
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Wiih  liead  hong  down, 
And  fitreomiog  gown, 
Ab  tboogh  be  walked  a  noe. 

'Onprobleni  Tast 
His  tbonshts  are  cast, 

ni  bet  bell  aolre  it  aoon ; 
How  Buoy  feet 
Ibenaratoeat 

Of  green  dieeae  in  tbe  moon.' 

Whether  Mr.  Smith  had  solved  the 
problem,  he  what  it  might,  upon 
which  hie  mind  was  at  that  moment 
bent,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  sight 
of  me  standing  in  front  of  the  stoye 
in  that  attitnoe  in  wluch  English- 
men so  mnch  delight,  recalled  his 
thonghts  from  the  moon,  if  ^ey  had 
tavelled  so  &r,  to  this  world  below, 
for  he  started  slightly,  and  his  pale 
&oe— for  he  had  lifted  his  head  from 
its  stooping  position— flushed  with 
nuprise  at  seeing  an  undergraduate 
^10,  he  probably  knew,  was  not  re- 
nurkable  either  for  learning  or  in« 
dostry,  actually  about  to  dine  in 
hill  on  Christmaa-day.    Seeing  his 
look  of  astonishment,  I  said,  perhaps 
with  a  slight  degree  of  patronage  m 
my  tone,  '  Old  Tom  tells  me  that 
joa  and  I  are  two  unfortunates  left 
•U  alone    in   our  glory   in   this 
^oomy  old  college,  at  this  joyous 
iZMi   festive    season.^    I  propose, 
therefore,  if  yon  have  no  objection, 
that  we  should  dine  together ;  for 
it  would  be  truly  unsociable  if  we 
fere  to  sit  down  to  our  meal,  each 
in  solitary  grandeur  at  our  respec- 
tiye  tables.* 

'Oh,  certainly,  I  shall  be  most 
happy,*  replied  the  sizar  in  a  very 
sweet  and  gentle  voice,  as  he  made 
a  gtop  forward,  and  advanced  to 
warm  himself  at  the  stove,  where  I 
had  made  room  for  him.  It  was 
my  torn  now  to  look  astonished,  for 
I  had  never  expected  tones  almost 
as  soft  and  gentle  as  a  woman  to 
piooeed  from  any  one  possessing 
snch  an  uncouth  exterior.;  I  looked, 
doQbtless,  as  surprised  as  I  felt,  for 
Smith  rubbed  his  hands  nervously 
together  as,  stooping  down,  he  held 
tiiam  to  the  fire.  As  he  stood  in 
this  position,  the  light  falling  directly 
upon  his  face,  showed  me,  spite  of 
its  paleness,  and  the  lines  telling  of 
deep  thought  and  hard  study,  if  of 
iu)tning  else,  which  it  bore,  was  a 
^ery  prepossessing  one^  for  tiie  brow 
^f^  white  and  Mtj,  the  fbatozes 


xegular,  whilst  a  touching  expres* 
sion  of  tender,  gentle  melancholy 
pervaded  the  whole.  But  just  at 
this  moment  dinner  was  placed  upon 
the  table,  and  I  deferred  the  con- 
templation of  Mr.  Smith's  counte- 
nance untU  I  had  in  some  measure 
appeased  an  appetite  which  an 
excellent  constitution  and  the  cold 
bracing  weather  had  gifted  me  witii. 
During  our  repast.  Smith,  though 
by  no  means  anxious  to  lead  the 
conversation,  appeared  ready  enough 
to  talk  when  spoken  to,  and  me 
soft,  sweet  tones  of  his  voice  fell 
with  suchai)eculiarly  pleasantsound 
upon  my  ear  that  I  did  my  best  to 
draw  him  out,  and  encouraged  him 
as  much  as  possible  to  speak  of  him- 
self and  his  studies.  Re  told  me 
that  he  was  reading  very  hard,  in- 
deed he  had  done  so  ever  since  he 
came  up  to  the  universi^ ;  that  he 
was  in  great  hopes  of  bemg  able  to 
obtain  such  a  position  in  the  honour 
tripos  as  would  enable  him  to  obtain 
a  fellowship,  and  thus  provide  him 
with  the  means  of  supporting  in 
comfort  a  widowed  mother  and  in- 
valid sister,  who  were  now  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  exer- 
tions for  the  necessaries  of  life.  At 
the  mention  of  his  mother  and  sister 
the  student's  pale,  rather  melancholy 
&ce  was  lighted  up  with  such  a 
bright,  beaming  smile,  and  he  spoke 
with  such  deep  feeling  about  them, 
that,  thoughtless  as  I  was  at  the 
time,  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  poor  siztur's 
filial  and  brotherly  devotion,  and  a 
qualm  passed  through  my  conscience 
when  I  considered  that  my  own 
mother  and  sisters  would  be  but 
badly  off  if  they  had  to  depend 
upon  my  exertions  and  industry  • 
for  their  support 

In  return  for  such  confidences  as 
he  bestowed  upon  me,  I  related  to 
my  new  acquaintance  the  dif&cul- 
ties  I  was  in  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
proaching examination  for  my  de- 
gree, and  I  declared  my  firm  convio- 
tion  that,  so  hard  to  understand 
were  certain  subjects  which  I  had 
to  get  up,  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  that  I  could  succeed  in 
passing  safely  through  the  muoh- 
dreaded  oideaL 

Most  good-natozedly  my  compa* 

o  a 
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nion  oiTorcd,  if  I  likcil,  to  end*  .'uour 
to  explain  the,  to  mo,  oMuso 
sciences,  a  kDowlclge  or  ignorance 
of  which  would  tend  to  decide  my 
fate.  Ho  also  told  me  that  during 
the  long  vacations  he  liad  devoted 
his  time  to  taking  pupils,  and  that 
he  had  been  vtTy  succi^ssful  in 
clearing  away  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  those  subjects  which  I 
so  much  dreaded  and  which  I  found 
so  hard  to  understand.  So  impelled 
was  I  towards  him  by  the  sweet 
gentleness  of  his  voice  and  manner, 
that,  wishing  to  see  more  of  one  who 
had  so  irresistibly  attracted  me,  I 
gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and,  with 
many  tJmnks,  declared  my  readiness 
to  avail  myself  of  his  assistance. 
After  our  meal  was  over  I  said,  link- 
ing my  arm  in  his,  *  Come,  my  dear 
Smith,  let  us  go  up  to  my  rooms 
and  have  a  glass  of  wine ;  you  can 
then  explain  to  me  some  of  those 
horrid  subjects  which  I  have  to  get 
up.'  A  return  of  his  nervous,  shy 
manner,  which  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure disappeared  towards  the  latter 
part  of  our  social  dinner,  seized 
upon  Smith  at  my  proposition,  for, 
hurriedly  withdrawing  himself  from 
my  arm,  he  said — 

*  Oh  no !  thank  you,  I  am  much 
obliged,  not  now ;  I  have  very  little 
time  to  spare,  and  wine  would  only 
make  me  sleepy,  as  I  am  unaccus- 
tomed to  any  stimulant  stronger 
than  tea.' 

'  Well,'  I  exclaimed, '  your  offer  of 
helping  me  is  too  good  a  one 
for  me  to  lose  sight  of  it,  and  I  am 
a  great  deal  too  ignorant  of  those 
things  which  yon  have  promised  to 
explain  to  me  not  to  seek  your  assist- 
ance ;  so  if  you  will  not  come  to  my 
rooms,  I  will  go  with  you  to  yours.' 

At  this  proposal  of  mine  Smith 
blushed  scarlet,  and  looked  most 
uncomfortable,  whilst  in  an  earnest, 
imploring  voice,  he  said — 

'  Oh  dear  no !  yon  must  not  come 
to  my  rooms— if  I  can  help  you  I 
will  come  to  you— but— '  and  he 
paused,  as  if  reflecting  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  continued — '  well, 
perhaps  there  is  no  time  like  the 
present,  and  a  change  from  constant 
study  and  learning  oneself  to  teach- 
ing another  may  re&esh  and  do  me 
good.' 


'  To  he.  sure/  I  said  ;  '  nothing  like 
a  rest;  When  I  am  tire^l  of  grinding 
at  Euclid,  algebra,  and  sucli  things, 
I  get  on  a  horse  and  have  a  gocxi 
gallop,  and  you  cannot  think  how 
much  good  it  does  me.' 

Smith  smiled  at  this  remai'k  of 
mine,  whilst  he  replied — 

*  1  do  not  think  galloping  on 
horseback  would  be  much  rest  to 
me,  as  I  should  most  likely  tumble 
off,  for  I  have  never  been  on  Lorhc- 
back  in  my  life.' 

I  dare  say  I  looked  astonished; 
for  any  one  to  have  reached  the  ago 
of  manhood,  and  never  to  have  been 
on  the  outside  of  a  horse,  as  our  set 
usetl  to  call  riding,  was  to  my  mind 
a  wonder  indeed.  My  companion 
merely  said,  in  his  gentle  way,  *  I 
have  had  too  much  dependent  upon 
ray  exertions,  since  my  poor  father 
died,  to  enable  me  ever  to  indulge 
in  so  expensive  an  amusement  as 
riding.' 

I  led  the  way  to  my  rooms,  and 
when  there  insisted  upon  my  tutor, 
as  Smith  was  now  to  be,  taking 
some  wine,  for  I  felt  sure  a  glass  of 
such  good  port  as  I  flattered  myself 
mine  was,  would  invigorate  and  do 
the  pale  student  good.  For  the 
next  few  days,  Smith  came  regu- 
larly to  my  rooms,  after  dinner  in 
hall ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  the  great  benefits 
which  his  judicious  explanations 
conferred  upon  me  were  in  some 
slight  measure  returned  by  the 
good  which  the  single  glass  of  wino 
(for  he  would  never  take  more) 
which  I  insisted  upon  his  drinking, 
did  him.  The  eventful  day  on 
which  the  examination  for  honours 
commenced  at  length  arrived,  and 
the  sizar  told  me,  as  he  came  ont 
of  chapel  in  the  morning,  tbat 
whilst  the  examination  lasted  he 
should  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
assistance  to  me.  Of  course  I  could 
not  wish  my  kind  instructor  to  im- 
peril the  result  of  his  examination 
for  my  sake;  but  as  I  thanked  him 
for  his  past  kindness  and  efforts  in 
my  behalf,  I  said, '  I  shall  be  very 
anxious,  my  dear  fellow,  to  hear 
how  you  get  on,  so  let  me  know  if 
you  possibly  can.'  For  the  next  few 
days  I  saw  nothing  of  my  newly- 
found  acquaintance.     Many  men 
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vho  wero  engaged  in  the  schools 
then  going  on,  and  who  had  mn 
down  home  for  a  few  days  at  Chrisi* 
SIM,  had  again  returned  to  Cam- 
faridge ;  and  the  college  hall,  which 
a  short  time  before,  when  Smith 
and  I  dined  together,  was  so  still 
and  quiet,  again  assumed  somewhat 
of  its  ordinary  noise  and  bustle. 
The  pale  student  evidently  avoided 
me;  and,  without  going  to  his 
rooms,  from  which  I  ^rank  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dread  he  seemed  to 
have  of  my  doing  so,  I  could  not 
obtam  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  him.  At  length  I  resolved  to 
know  how  he  was  acquitting  him- 
self, though  I  was  even  obliged  to 
Tiohite  his  wishes,  and  seek  him  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  rooms  to  do 
80.  It  was  a  dreadfully  cold  night, 
the  thermometer  below  zero,  and 
the  snow  and  sleet  beating  in  my 
&oe,  as  I  crossed  the  quad  to  the 
staircase  where  Smith's  garrets  (for 
the  sizars'  rooms  in  St.  Dunstan's 
are  worthy  of  no  better  appellation) 
were  situated,  ascending  the  creak- 
ing old  rickety  stairs,  only  lighted 
by  the  flickering  light  of  the  gas- 
kmp  below.  'Bless  me!'  I  ex- 
claimed, as  I  broke  my  shin  over 
a  ooal-box  which  some  careless  gyp 
had  left  upon  the  landing—'  bless 
me,  1k)w  dfffk  it  is  up  here  I  I  sup- 
pose the  authorities  do  not  allow 
the  sizars  the  oil-lamps  which  bum 
on  the  other  staircases.'  After 
itombling  about  in  the  dark,  I  at 
length  reached  the  door 'of  Smith's 
domicile,  rapped,  but,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  bidden  to  enter,  opened  it 
aiidwentin.  I  was  certainly  shocked 
at  the  sight  which  met  my  gaze. 
The  room  was  without  carpet  or 
curtains ;  the  furniture  consisted  of 
only  two  chairs  and  an  old  table,  at 
which,  wrapped  in  an  old,  rusty, 
moth-eatm   railway   rug,    looking 

eler  and  thinner  than  when  I  had 
t  seen  him,  my  friend  was  seated, 
stndjfing  by  the  light  of  the  oil- 
hunp  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
staircase,  thus  accounting  for  the 
darkness  and  the  breakage  of  my 
sbio.  Not  one  morsel  of  fire  was  in 
the  grate;  indeed  it  looked,  as  I 
foand  out  afterwards  was  actually 
the  case,  as  if  it  had  had  no  fire  in 
it  for  a  long  time,  the  poor  sizar 


begrudging  himself  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life  to  enable  him  to 
send  the  proceeds  of  his  well-earned 
scholarships  to  his  widowed  parent 
and  aUing  sister.  Smith  started  to 
his  feet  as  he  recognised  me-  tho 
bright  flush  which  had  suJBfused  hia 
fiice  (on  my  proposing  a  few  days 
before  to  accompany  him  to  his 
rooms,  again  took  possession  of  it, 
as  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  annoy- 
ance in  his  tone,  though  still  with 
the  same  soft  and  gentle  voice, '  Oh ! 
why  did  you  come  here,  when  I 
asked  you  not  to  do  so? — this  is 
not  ,kind,  when  I  do  not  want  you.' 
I  was  conscious  that  my  presence 
was  an  intrusion ;  but,  as  my  mo- 
tives were  pure  and  honest  interest 
in  my  new  friend's  welfare,  I  felt 
less  awkwurd  and  confused  than  I 
might  otherwise  have  done.  'My 
dear  fellow,'  I  replied, '  believe  me, 
I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  upon  you ; 
I  was  anxious  to  know  how  you  got 
on  in  the  examination,  and,  as  you 
avoided  me  ^  public,  I  am  there- 
fore compelled  to  seek  you  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  rooms,  if  I 
would  obtain  any  information  con- 
cerning you.' 

The  sweet,  gentle  smile  again 
stole  over  his  &ce,  as,  looking  at 
me  as  though,  with  his .  liffge, 
melancholy,  yet  deeply-sunken  eyes, 
he  would  read  my  sincerity  in  my 
&ce,  he  said,  'It  is  very  good  of 
you  to  feel  an  interest  in  me.  I 
have  done  even  better  than  I  ex- 
pected, thank  you;  and  if  I  can 
only  manage  to  keep  up  during  the 
next  few  days,  I  shall,  I  trust,  have 
acquitted  myself  well ;  but  I  do  not 
feel  very  well,  and  I  have  a  dread 
which  I  cannot  shake  off,  lest  I 
should  break  down  before  my  work 
is  over.' 

As  he  said  this  he  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  brow,  and  sank  his 
head  upon  the  teble. 

'  Cheer  up,  my  dear  fellow,'  I 
said;  'you  are  a  peg  too  low,  as 
some  of  our  men  say.  You  want  a 
short  rest;  just  come  over  to  my 
rooms  and  coach  me  a  little ;  I  sadly 
want  it,  and  the  change  from  one 
occupation  to  another  will  do  you 
good.' 

After  a  long  resistance,  as  he  saw 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  me  on  any 
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other  terms,  Smith  consented,  and 
I  led  him  in  triumph  to  my  rooms, 
where  I  took  care  that  he  should 
get  thoroughly  warm;  which  he 
did  with  the  assistance  of  a  good 
fire,  supper,  and  some  brandy  and 
water.  When  he  became  more  him- 
self, we  read  together  for  an  hour 
or  more,  as  I  wished  it  to  appear 
— as,  indeed,  wm  really  the  case 
— that  I  was  the  person  under 
obligations,  and  not  him.  After  our 
reading  was  over,  taking  his  hand, 
I  said — 

*  Smith,  you  cannot  think  how 
much  good  your  judicious  explana- 
tions of  these,  to  me  so  difficult  sub- 
jects, have  done  me.  I  feel  now, 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  shall  get 
through  the  examination.  You 
have  saved  me  the  expense  of  a 
private  tutor,  and  most  likely  the 
great  annoyance  of  a  pluck;  you 
must,  therefore,  allow  me  to  repay 
you  in  some  slight  degree  the  fa- 
vours you  have  conferred,  by  per- 
mitting me  to  supply  you  with 
lights  and  fire,  until  the  result  of 
the  examination  makes  you  inde^ 
pendent  of  all  future  care  and  anxiety 
on  behalf  of  your  relatives.' 

TeaiB  started  to  the  poor  student's 
eyes  as  I  concluded,  and,  pressing 
my  hand,  he  replied — 

'  I  feel  that  what  yon  have  said 
hsBB  been  said  only  out  of  kindness, 
and,  though  you  really  owe  me  no- 
thing, to  refuse  your  offer  would  be 
false  delicacy  on  my  part.  I  accept 
it,  therefore,  thankfully  as  a  loan, 
and  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  in  a 
very  short  time  to  repay  you.' 

'  Never  think  of  repaying  me,'  I 
said.  *  You  are  busy,  and  of  course 
cannot  spare  time  to  come  to  my 
rooms;  I  must  therefore  come  to 
you ;  and  certainly,  though  tolerably 
hardy,'  and  I  laughed, '  I  cannot  sit 
as  you  do  without  fire,  when  the 
thermometer  is  below  zero.'  With 
this  remark  we  parted  for  the 
night 

No  one  who  has  not  been  present 
at  the  reading  of  the  List — for  by 
this  term  the  declaration  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  examination,  both  for 
mathematical  honours  and  the  ordi- 
nary degrees  used  to  be  known — 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  poverty  of 
the  ceremony  as  it  was  conducted 


some  few  years  ago.  Instead,  as 
may  be  imagined  would  be  the  case 
on  such  an  important  occasion,  the 
vice-chancellor,  preceded  by  the 
polar  bearers,  as  the  esquire  bedels 
were  irreverently  nicknamed  by  the 
undergraduates,  and  accompanied 
by  the  doctors  in  their  scarlet  gowns, 
and  the  proctors,  followed  by  their 
bulldogs,  as  the  attendant  satellites 
on  these  functionaries  are  called, 
bearing  the  university  statutes 
bound  in  crimson  vellum  and  brass, 
and  carried  by  a  chain, — instead  of 
these  distinguished  officials,  pro- 
ceeding in  solemn  state  to  the  Senate 
House,  there  to  read  out  in  loud 
sonorous  tones  the  result  of  the  most 
important  examination  of  the  year, 
whilst  the  undergraduates  stood 
around  in  breathless  and  respectfnl 
silence — one  examiner,  and  one 
only,  about  eight  p.m.,  hurried,  list 
in  hand,  to  the  Senate  ^ouse,  and 
there,  by  the  hght  of  a  wretched 
candle,  which  only  helped  to  make 
the  gloom  more  apparent,  and  barely 
served  to  illuminate  the  building 
sufficiency  to  enable  him  to  read 
correctly,  gave  forth  those  weighty 
decisions,  big  with  the  fiite  of  many 
of  the  eager  and  clamorous  youths 
who  flocked  around. 

To  be  present  at  this  meagre  and 
undignified  ceremonial,  if  it  deserved 
such  a  name,  a  few  weeks  after  my 
evening  with  Smith,  I  pushed  my 
way  through  the  crowd  of  under- 
graduates who  were  congregated  in 
front  of  the  Senate  House,  waiting, 
with  noisy  impatience,  for  the  doors 
to  be  open,  and  the  list  to  be  read 
out  The  one  examiner  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance,  his  delay  being 
doubtless  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  the  fate  of  some  luckless 
wight,  who  had  managed  matters 
with  such  nicety  as  to  leave  it  a 
subject  of  considerable  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  his  examiners  whether  he 
had  satisfied  them  or  not,  and,  con- 
sequently, whether  he  should  he 
permitted  at  that  time  to  pass  from 
an  undergraduate  to  a  fuU-blown 
bachelor  of  arts;  the  final  chance 
being  only  decided  in  his  favour- 
so  university  gossip  declared— hy 
the  tossing  up  of  a  halfpenny  found 
in  the  M.B.  waistcoat  of  one  of  the 
moderators.    The  excitement  which 
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Bad  80  long  been  simmeiiiig,  with 
ngud  to  the  proud  positioii  of 
wnior  immgler,  now  bnist  forth 
into  fall  boiL     Numberless  were 
the  reports  in  drcolation  relative  to 
the  event.    Now  it  was  that  three 
men  had   been   bracketed   equal; 
now,  that  the  merits  of  only  two 
had  been  so  evenly  balanced  as  to 
lender  it  impossible  to  decide  in 
&vonr  of  either.    Next,  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted  that  the  Trinily 
Btadent  was  fax  ahead  of  all  his 
competitoiB ;  again,  a  noisy  Johnian 
declared  that  the  candidate  from  his 
college,  he  knew  for  a  fEust,  was  the 
learned  and  fortunate  individual 
k  don,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight 
acqnaintanoe,  and  who  recognised 
me  amidst  the  crowd,  told  me  con- 
fidentially that  he  had  it  from  un- 
doabted  authority  that  a  hitherto 
unknown  and  unexpected  student 
from  a  small  college  had  perfectly 
astonished  the  examiners  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  papers,  which  were 
&r  snperior  to  any  that  had  been 
sent  in  for  some  time,  and  that  he, 
and  he  alone,  whoever  he  might  be, 
wonld  be  found  the  first  man*    My 
thoughts  immediately  reverted  to 
my  friend  Smith;   and  wondering 
▼hetber  it  were  possible  that  he 
might  be  ttie  individual  alluded  to, 
I  anxiously  asked  my  friend  in  au- 
thority if  he  knew  either  the  name 
or  college  of  the  talented  youth  he 
had  been  telling  me  about    He  was 
ignorant  of  both ;  so  I  had  to  wait 
for  some  time  in  breathless  impa- 
tience for  the  reader  of  the  list  to 
appear,  having  promised  my  friend 
to  let  him  know  immediately  the 
lesnlt  of  the  examination,  as  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  bed,  his  delicate 
frame  having  succumbed  to  the  in- 
tense strain  which  had  been  put 
upon  it  by  his  unremitting  applica- 
tion and  his  self-sacrificing  priva- 
tions.   At  last  the  welcome  sight  of 
a  well-known  and  learned  examiner 
greeted  our   expecting  gaze,  and 
pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  we  followed 
the  bearer  of  the  list  into  the  dirly, 
ill-lighted  Senate  House.    Being  a 
person  of  small  stature,  the  reader 
of  this  important  document   was 
mounted  on  a  chair,  and  after  having 
requested  silence,  and  fumbled  for 
sometime  with  his  papers,  for  which 


I  could  have  throttled  him,  so  im- 
patient and  excited  had  I  become, 
he  commenced  his  ta^  As  the 
sonorous  voice  of  the  little  man 

Sronounced  the  name,  '  Smith,  of 
t  Dunstan'  as  the  first  on  the  list 
of  wranglers,  a  loud  cheer  broke 
forth  from  all  the  small  college  men. 
But  I  waited  for  no  more ;  heedless 
of  my  own  fate,  or  that  of  any  of  my 
friends,  save  my  newly-made  one, 
I  left  the  Senate  House,  tore  head- 
long into  college,  rushed  up  the 
steep,  narrow,  creaking  stairs  which 
led  to  the  poor  sizar's  rooms,  three 
steps  at  a  time^  burst  open  the  door, 
and,  breathless  with  excitement  and 
the  pace  I  had  come,  sank  down  on 
his  bed,  gasping  out, '  My  dear  fellow, 
senior  wrangler— senior  wrangler  T 
Smith  evidently  at  first  could  not 
imagine  what  I  meant  by  my  wild, 
disjointed,  disconnected   sentences, 
and  thought  I  had  taken  leave  of 
my  senses ;  but  at  length,  when  the 
truth  burst  upon  him  that  his  la- 
bours had  been  rewarded  by  the 
groud  position  of  senior  wrangler, 
e  swooned  away,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty,  so  inexperienced  a 
hand  as  I  was  in  such  cases,  I  could 
bring  him  to  himself  again.     At 
length,  after  having  nearly  drowned 
him,  by  pouring  the  contente  of  his 
wash-band  jug,  full   of  icy -cold 
water,  over  him,  bed  and  all,  he 
revived,  and  his  first  words,  on  re- 
gaining   his   consciousness,    were, 
'  Thank  God !  for  my  poor  mother.' 
Tears  rolled  on :  thanks  to  Smith's 
judicious  instructions,  I  managed  to 
obtain  my  degree ;  and  then,  luiving 
nothing  but  debts  to  retain  me  at 
Cambridge,  I  left  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing, took  orders,  and  had  forgotten, 
amidst  the  cares  of  a  small  living  (I 
mean  small  in  a  pecuniary  sense) 
and  a  large  family,  all  about  senior 
wranglers,  Smith,   and   university 
topics.    Our  venerable  bishop  had 
recently  died,  and  a  successor  was  ap- 
pointed; but  so  little  did  the  matter 
interest  me,  as  I  expected  no  pro- 
motion from  his  lordship,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  his  name   being 
Smith,  which  must  be  allowed  is 
not  a  very  uncommon  one,  I  was  in 
the  most  utter  ignorance  of  the  an- 
tecedente  of  our  new  spiritual  ruler. 
Our  lately-appdnted  diocesan  was 
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to  hold  his  first  visitation  in  my  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and,  as  in 
duty  l)ound,  I  attended  to  pay  my 
respects,  and  to  hear  what  advice 
the  head  of  the  Churcli  in  the  diocese 
of  Chunninster  might  have  to  im- 
part. The  church  where  the  visi- 
tation was  held  was  inconveniently 
crowded,  which  prevented  my  see- 
ing the  bishop  on  his  entrance,  or 
during  the  service ;  but  the  moment 
the  charge  commenced,  I  inmiedi- 
ately  recognised  as  familiar  the 
Bweet  clear  tones  of  his  gentle  but 
dignified  voice.  By  dint  of  chang- 
ing my  position  a  little,  I  managed, 
though  with  some  considerable  ef- 
fort, to  obtain  a  view  of  the  speaker, 
and  to  my  astonishment,  though  not 
less  to  my  dehght,  I  saw  in  the 
pierson  of  my  diocesan  the  poor 
sizar,  senior  wrangler,  my  old  friend 
and  dinner  companion.  Smith.  His 
face,  though  much  changed  for  the 
better  by  freedom  from  the  ha- 
rassing cares  of  poverty  and  too 
intense  study  and  application,  still 
retained  its  sweet,  gentle,  and  rather 
melancholy  expression.  Upon  my 
name  being  called,  after  service  was 
over,  I  saw  the  bishop  start,  look  at 
the  list  9f  the  clergy  before  him,  and 
then  wliisper  something  to  his  se- 
cretary, who  stood  by  his  side.  This 
official,  after  the  business  of  the 
Tisitation  was  concluded,  took  me 


aside,  and  informed  me  that  he  had 
the  bishop^s  orders  to  present  nie  to 
him.  I  was  ushered  into  the  room 
where  his  lordship  of  Cbnrminster 
was  sitting ;  but  recognising  me  at 
once,  he  immediately  arose,  and 
seizing  me  by  both  hands,  whilst 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed, 
'  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you !  I 
have  long  wished  to  know  what  bad 
become  of  you,  for  I  wanted  so 
much  again  to  thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  kindness  to  the  poor 
sizar  of  St  Dunstan's,  who/  and  he 
heaved  a  sigh,  '  but  for  your  warm 
fire  and  daily  glass  of  wine  would 
certainly  have  sunk  under  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardships  be  was  com- 
pelled to  endure.'  I  was  very 
shortly  after  invited  to  the  palace, 
and  spent  some  delightful  days  in 
the  new  bishop's  society,  my  old 
friend  constantly  reverting,  witli 
evident  delight,  to  the  cold  bath  to 
which  I  treated  him  whilst  recover- 
ing from  the  swoon  he  bad  fallen 
into  on  hearing  the  joyful  news  that 
he  was  senior  wrangler. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a 
man  as  my  friend  was  not  one  to 
be  forgetful  of  past  kindnesses,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  I  was  pro- 
moted to  a  good  living  in  the 
bishop's  gift,  and  all  because  I 
onoe  dined  in  hall  on  a  Christmas- 
day. 
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FOB  some  months  a  fresh  halo 
has  been  thrown  around  the 
sun.  Apollo  has  come  up  from  the 
shades,  with  almost  more  than  his 
former  brightness,  to  be  the  object 
of  a  new  apotheosis.  Witiiout,  for 
the  moment,  doing  more  than  men- 
tion the  illustrious  head  of  the  god 
which  was  brought  last  year  to  . 
grace  with  its  tender  melancholy 
beauty  the  art  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum,  we  wish  to  notice 
the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  capacity  of  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  per- 
formed the  closing  duties  of  his 
office  in  November  last,  by  the  de- 
livery of  a  discourse  of  which  Apollo 


was  at  once  the  text,  the  type,  and 
the  centre.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  not  one  of  those  who, 
with  Mr.  Grote,  refuse  to  allow  any 
interpretation  of  Greek  mythological 
fable ;  who  forbid  a  place  to  allegory 
in  such  a  domain ;  and  who  admit 
neither  that  the  deities  of  Greece 
stood  on  the  one  hand  as  symbols 
of  moral  truths,  or,  on  the  other,  as 
representatives  of  the  elemental 
powers  of  nature. 

In  this  dissent  from  a  dull  ma- 
terialism, we  venture  to  exjMress 
an  opinion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in 
the  right ;  and  that,  although  there 
is  room  for  differences  as  to  the 
method  to  be  observed,  it  is  better 
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and  truer  to  have  an  approximate, 
or  even  an  inadequate  mterpreta- 
tion,  than  no  interpretation  at  all. 

Mr.  Gladstone  devoted  his  parting 
words  to  the  memhers  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Edinburgh,  to  an  ex- 
position of  the  place  occupied  by 
iDcient  Greece  in  the  Providential 
Older  of  the  world.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  test  the  soundness 
of  his  reasoning,  nor  to  point  out 
painfully  the  difficulties  of  a  sci- 
entific defence  of  his  theory;  but 
we  are  bound  to  declare  that  his 
interpretation  of  the  central  mean- 
ing of  Greek  mythology  is  at  least 
a  striking  and  a  noble  one.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  of  opinion  that  the 
worship  of  the  human  form,  which 
was  the  almost  exclusiye  worship 
^miliar  to  the  Greek  religion,  was 
a  sort  of  prophecy  of  that  incar- 
nation of  the  Dei^  which,  by  the 
Christian  world,  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  historical  &ct  one 
winter  midnight  in  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem.  Separating  into  its 
elements  the  complex  stream  of 
primitiyo  tradition,  Mr.  Gladstone 
recognises  the  element  of  which 
the  Greeks  were  the  peculiar  de- 
podtaries  and  conservators,  as  that 
which  he  caUs  *the  humanistic. 
'  What  I  take  to  be  indisputable,' 
he  says,  '  apart  &om  all  theorizing 
npon  causes,  is  this  fact— that  the 
Hellenic  mythology  is  chiurged 
throughout  with  the  humanistio 
element  in  a  manner  clearly  and 
broadly  separating  it  from  the 
other  religions  of  the  ancient  world. 
It  has  anthropomorphism  for  the 
fioul  and  centre  of  all  that  is  dis- 
tinctive in  it;  and  that  peculiar 
quality  seems  to  enter,  more  or  less, 
into  the  religion  of  other  tribes 
nearly  in  proportion  as  they  were 
related  to  the  Hellenic  race.'  This 
anthropomorphism,  we  are  invited 
to  believe,  is  the  perpetuation  of 
that  prophetic  Gospel  of  the  '  seed 
of  the  woman,'  which  was  to  be  the 
source  of  deliverance  and  recovery 
from  the  fall  of  Adam. 

But  the  following  passage  from 
the  brilliant  speech  of  the  Chan- 
cellor is  more  peculiarly  to  our 
purpose.  '  If  I  am  asked  to  point 
out  a  link  which  especially  asso- 
ciates the  early  Greek  mythology 


with  the  humanistic  element  of 
primitive  tradition,  I  venture  to 
name  the  character  of  Apollo  as 
pre-eminently  supplying  such  a 
link.  He  is  bom  of  Zeus,  but  he  is 
not  bom  of  Here.  Through  him 
the  divine  counsels  are  revealed  to 
the  world  as  the  god  of  prophecy 
and  of  oracle.  This  lamp  of  know- 
ledge burning  in  him  establishes 
an  aflSnity  between  him  and  the 
sun;  but  the  anthropomorphic 
energy  of  the  religion  is  jealous  of 
the  absorption  of  deity  into  mere 
native  power.  At  what  period  the 
identification  of  Apollo  with  the 
sun  took  place  in  the  Hellenic 
system,  we  cannot  say ;  but  this  we 
know,  that  it  had  not  taken  place 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  with  whom 
Apollo  and  the  sun  are  perfectly 
distinct  individuals.  To  him  is 
assigned  the  healing  art,  and  the 
general  office  of  deliverance.  To 
him,  again,  who  remains  to  the  last 
the  perfect  model  of  masculinebeauty 
in  the  human  form,  is  assigned  by 
tradition  the  conquest  al&e  over 
death  and  over  the  might  of  re- 
bellious spirits.  In  his  hands  we 
find  functions  of  such  rank  and 
such  range  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  they  could  pass  to  him 
from  Zeus,  the  supreme  deity,  imtil 
we  remeniber  that  they  are  the 
very  functions  assigned  by  a  more 
real  and  higher  system  to  the  Son 
of  Grod,  the  true  instructor,  healer, 
deliverer,  judge,  and  conqueror  of 
death,  in  whom  the  power  and 
majesty  of  the  Godheaa  were  put 
forth  to  the  world.  The  character 
of  this  deity,  whom  Eusebius  calls 
"  the  most  venerable  and  the  wisest " 
of  the  whole  Olympian  order, 
affords,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
complete  and  varied  proof  of  the 
traditional  relationship  to  which  I 
now  refer.  Abundcmt  evidence, 
however,  of  the  same  character 
might  be  adduced  under  many  other 
heads.' 

To  adopt  a  less  lofty  level  of 
speculation,  we  proceed  to  say  that 
Apollo  was,  in  the  fundamental 
notion  of  his  essence,  a  god  of  health 
and  order,  who  was  imagined  as  in 
antagonism  to  the  forces  of  a  hostile 
nature  and  world.  So'  far  as  he 
was  concerned  with  nature,  he  was 
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the  god  of  the  joyoxis  spring-time, 
who  drove  away  winter  with  all  his 
tempests  and  terrors ;  and  so  far  as 
he  was  in  relation  with  human  life, 
he  was  the  deity  who  humbled  the 
piide  of  the  oppressor,  and  prO' 
tooted  the  good  ;  he  it  was  who 
was  conceived  as  purifying  by  pro- 
pitiatory sacriticos,  soothing  and 
tranquillizing  the  mind  by  means 
of  music,  and  leading  upwai'ds  to  a 
higher  order  of  things  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  oracles  and  pro- 
phecies. 

In  the  representations  of  Apollo 
of  different  eras,  there  were  to  be 
traced  in  the  later,  as  compared  with 
the  earlier,  the  signs  of  growth  and 
development,  and  of  variety,  whether 
of  form  or  of  idea.  The  conical 
pillar  of  the  earlier  times,  which 
stood  exposed  in  the  street  or  the 
market-place,  and  which  was  called 
from  the  locality  where  it  was  set 
up,  Apollo  Agyieus,  had  for  its 
office  to  keep  in  remembrance  the 
tutelary  and  health-bringing  power 
of  the  god.  Whilst  art  was  still 
but  an  infant,  it  found  out  a  way  of 
expressing  the  various  phases  of 
the  idea  of  Apollo.  The  contrast 
offered  by  the  lyre  or  the  arms,  with 
which  his  statues  were  severally 
furnished,  effectively  expressed  a 
simple  symboUsm.  For  the  lyre 
to  the  Greeks  stood  for  repose  and 
peacefulness  of  spirit  And  even 
arms  themselves  might  be  made  to 
do  duty  for  the  same  ideas — the 
slackened,  as  distinguished  from  the 
bended  bow;  the  open,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  shut  quiver.  If 
an  antique  pillarnstone  was  ac- 
coutred with  arms,  something  like 
what  appeared  in  the  Amyclaean 
Apollo,  and  examples  of  which 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst 
ancient  statues,  then  the  leading 
idea  was  intended  to  be  that  of  a 
terrible  and  avenging  deity.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  lyre  was  sus- 
pended from  old  wooden  images, 
then  the  idea  was  of  the  same  deity 
in  a  tranquillized  and  tranquillizing 
disposition.  The  climax  of  this 
disposition  seemed  to  be  reached  in 
symbol,  when  in  the  hand  of  the 
Delian  Apollo-Colossus,  were  seen 
the  Graces  with  musioal  instrnmentB 
—the  lyre^the;flate,  and  the  syrinx. 


*  Apollo,'  says  Miiller,  '  was  a 
favourite  subject  of  the  great  artists 
who  immediately  preceded  Phidias ; 
one  of  whom,  Onatas,  represented 
the  god  as  a  boy  ripening  into  a 
youth  of  majestic  beauty.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Apollo  was  then 
formed  more  mature  and  manly 
than  afterwards,  with  limbs  stronger 
and  broader,  countenance  rounder 
and  shorter;  the  expression  more 
serious  and  stem  than  amiable  and 
attractive ;  for  the  most  part  un- 
draped  when  he  was  not  imagined 
as  the  Pythian  CitharcBdus.  He 
is  shown  thus  in  numerous  statues, 
on  the  reliefe  of  the  members  of 
the  tripod,  on  coins,  and  in  many 
vase-paintings.  On  these  we  find 
the  elder  form  of  tho  head  of 
Apollo  often  very  gracefully  deve- 
loped, but  still  the  same  on  tlio 
whole  down  to  the  time  of  Philip— 
the  laurel-wreath,  and  the  hair 
parted  at  the  crown,  shaded  to  tho 
side  along  the  forehead,  usually 
waving  down  the  neck,  sometimcB, 
however,  also  taken  up  and  pinned 
together.' 

The  same  author,  in  a  note  ap- 
pended to  the  chapter  upon  Apollo, 
which  appears  m  his  work  on 
*  Ancient  Art  and  its  Hemains,'  sin- 
gles out  for  especial  commendation 
the  particular  head  which  was  last 
year  obtained  for  the  nation  at  the 
dispersal  of  the  Pourtalds  collection. 
And  only  the  other  evening,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Literature,  '  On  Recent  Ad- 
ditions to  the  Sculpture  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  British  Musenm,' 
Mr.  Vaux,  the  writer,  classed  this 
head— or  bust,  it  is  difficult  to  call 
it  either  with  perfect  propriety— 
amongst  the  very  finest  in  our  mag- 
nificent collection.  Many  of  the 
readers  of  '  London  Society '  haYO 
already  paid  more  than  one  visit  to 
this,  tiie  '  Giustiniani  Apollo ;'  and 
some  of  them  will  have  noticed— 
what  the  engraving  illustrating  onr 
subject  will  enable  even  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  original  to  re- 
mark—that upon  the  features  there 
sits  the  expression  of  a  feeling  or 
state  of  mind  different  to  any^of 
those  we  have  just  quoted  firom 
Miiller  as  generally  incident  to  the 
Boolptnied  representations  of  the 
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god.  VTLat  this  ezpressioii  is  we 
shall  pQint  oat  in  a  &w  explanatoiy 
sentences  by-«nd-by. 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  impor- 
istion  of  this  valixable  and  costly 
(zfiool.)  work  of  art,  the  'Athenffinm ' 
ocmclnoed  a  short  notice  of  it  with 
a  croel  expression  of  donbt  '  Is 
it  leaUy  an  ApoUo?  Bnt  it  did 
not  allow  any  statement  to  appear 
as  to  the  grotmds  on  which  the 
expressed  hesitation  to  sanction  the 
anthenticiiy  of  the  '  so-called  6ins- 
tiniani  Apollo '  was  fbnnded.  Cer- 
tainly the  hair  seems,  to  modem 
eyes  at  least,  to  iayonr  the  idea  of  a 
ieminine  rather  than  a  masculine 
arrangement  Bnt  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  eccentricities 
of  the  coiffure  would  be  sufficient  to 
determine  that  such  an  objection 
oonld  scarcely  be  a  very  formidable 
one.  Besides  in  Greek  art  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  hair  was 
characteristic  and  significant.  Al- 
thongh  thick  and  long  hair  had 
been  usual  in  Greece  from  the 
Homeric  ages,  yet,  alongside  of  the 
custom  of  so  wearing  it,  had  flou- 
lished  another  of  wearing  it  cut 
short,  chiefly,  it  is  to  be  obserred, 
amongst  athletes  and  others  of 
their  persuasion.  JSo  that  when, 
in  sculpture,  we  meet  with  a  head, 
the  hair  of  which  is  represented 
as  dose-lying  and  slightly  curled, 
we  may  presumably  decide  that  the 
figure  was  intended  to  represent  an 
athlete.  If  extraordinary  strength 
and  masculine  power  and  deyeloi>- 
ment  had  to  oe  represented,  the 
short  locks  of  the  hair  would  as- 
Bome  a  stiffer  and  more  crisped 
form;  on  the  contrary,  a  softer, 
more  delicate,  and  more  elegant 
fignre  would  demand  that  the  hair 
should  be  more  open,  curling  down 
oyer  the  cheeks  land  neck  in  long 
waved  lines.  'A  grand  and  lofty 
feeling  of  independence  seems  to 
have  had  as  a  symbol  amongst  the 
Greeks,  hair  which  reared  itself,  as 
it  were,  from  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  and  fell  down  on  both  sides 
in  large  arches  and  waves.  The 
artistic  treatment  of  the  hair,  which 
in  sculpture  has  often  something 
CQUT^tional,  resulted,  in  earlier 
times,  firom  tiiie  general  striying 
after  legularily  and  elegance;  and 


afterwards,  from  the  endeayour  to 
produce,  by  the  sharp  separation 
of  the  masses,  efSocia  of  light,  similar 
to  those  observable  in  the  natural 
hair.'  (Muller's  'Ancient  Art  and 
its  Remains.')  The  difficulty  of  the 
hair  is,  therefore,  we  infer,  not  an 
insuperable  one:  in  &ct,  it  is 
scarcely  one  at  aU. 

But  a  more  real  difficulty  which 
is  yexy  apt  to  challenge  the  spec- 
tator, IS  the  painfal  and  sufifering 
expression  on  the  features  of  the 
tutelary  god  of  light  and  joy  and 
beauty.  Can  the  idea  of  pain  and 
sadness  be  reconciled  with  the  per- 
son and  functions  of  so  splendid  a 
divinity  as  Phoebus  Apollo?  It  can; 
and  in  this  way : — 

After  Apollo  had  slain  Python, 
he  was  compelled,  according  to 
iBschylus,  to  expiate  the  shedding 
of  the  monster's  olood  by  a  sojourn 
and  servitude  in  the  realms  of 
Hades — a  sojourn  otherwise  spoken 
of,  very  naturally,  as  altemporaiy 
death.  This  legend,  as  Plutarch 
and  ^lian  testify,  early  varied  to 
the  effect  that  Apollo,  after  slaying 
Python,  fled  from  Delphi  to  Tempo, 
and  there  made  expiation.  The 
two  assertions  have  a  mythical 
hannony,  as  may  be  understood 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  city 
of  Pherffi,  past  or  through  whicn 
the  way  of  the  god,  6dos  Ilv^i^r,  to 
Tempo  lay,  was  sacred  to  the  sub* 
terranean  deities. 

Every  eight  years  the  combat  of 
Apollo  with  Python  was  represented 
at  Delphi  by  a  boy  who  dramati- 
cally inipersonated  the  god.  When 
the  conflict  was  over,  the  victorious 
youth  set  out  by  the  sacred  road  to 
Tempo,  in  Northern  Thessaly,  in 
order  to  be  purified  there*  The 
purification  accomplished,  he  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  a  Theoria,  or 
sacrificial  embassy,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  branch  of  laurel  nom  the 
sacred  valley. 

Now  if  Apollo,  undergoing  a 
tedious  and  sombre  journey,  or 
serving,  shorn  of  his  beams,  in  the 
shades  below,  because  the  crying 
blood  of  Python  must  be  satisfied — 
it  Apollo,  60  circumstanced,  was  a 
subject  proper  for  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, may  he  not  have  been  an 
equally  fitting  subject  for  the  artist  ? 
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Further,  and  moro  particulai'ly,may 
not  the  sculptor  of  the  head  lately 
added  to  the  British  Museum  have 
chosen  to  represent  the  pod  eitlier 
when  undergoing  tlie  deuth,  or  ser- 
vitude, or  suspension  of  glory,  in 
his  own  person;  or  else,  when 
periodically,  at  the  end  of  every 
eight  years,  renewing  the  pain  and 
mortification  of  that  time  in  the 
mimic  commemorative  expiation  of 
the  boy-combatant  who  personated 
him? 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  a  possible 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question 
that  the  following  lines  have  l)een 
written.  Ifthe  position  taken  in  them 
be  tenable — and  we  do  not  very  well 
see  how  it  can  be  assailed — the  '  so- 
called  Giustiniani  Apollo'  may  be 
regarded  as  occupying  a  place  in 
the  Art  department  of  the  Greek 
mythology  analogous  to  the  place 
held  in  that  of  Christianity  by  such 
pictures  as  the  *  Ecce  Homo  *  of 
Guido  or  of  Correggio. 

It  may  save  a  note  if,  a  propos  of 
the  second  and  third  stanzas,  it  is 
here  recalled  to  the  reader's  memory, 
that,  although  Achilles,  the  son  of 
Thetis,  met  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  Paris,  it  was  by  the  advice  and 
direction  of  Apollo ;  and  also,  that 
Apollo  had  slain  the  sons  of  the  too 
rash  and  conceited  Niob^,  who  for 
sorrow  wept  herself  away  to  a 
stone.  These  otherwise  discon- 
solate mothers,  in  sympathy  with 
a  reverently  silent  sea  and  land,  are 
represented  by  Callimachus,  in  his 
learned  *  Hynan  to  Apollo,'  as  for- 
getting their  injuries  whenever  the 
minstrels  struck  up  in  praise  of 
the  Far-Darter,  and  the  •  lo  PaBan/ 
was  chanted. 

If  the  reader  will  kindly  place 
himself  for  a  moment  in  the  position 
of  a  devout  worshipper  of  the  god, 
he  will  fulfil  the  main  condition  to 
be  observed  in  joining  the  invoca- 
tion to  which  we  have  given  the 
title  of 

Afollo  at  Expiation. 

.  God  of  the  golden  quiver, 
God  of  the  golden  bow, 
God  of  the  shaft  of  gold  ;  ' 
Joy  of  the  Olympian  hold, 
Life  of  the  world  below. 
Brightness  of  lake  and  river : 


God  of  Uie  biniling  lips, 
God  of  the  be«imy  eye, 
God  of  the  radiant  boul — 
Say  what  unfuthonicd  dole, 
Saj'  what  high  agf>ny, 
Say  what  divine  eclipse 
Shadows  thy  bftuity,  saddens  thy  niirlh, 
Hangs  heaven  wilh  twilight,  with  ninliiii;lit 
the  earth  ? 

<uk1  of  tbe  quenchless  Are, 
For  thee  the  festive  throng 
Thy  flower-pranlct  Khrine*  euwrc;ilb.> 
With  incense'  balmy  breath ; 
For  thee  the  swell  of  song 
Joins  with  the  gacred  lyre : 
Ocean  is  hiubed  and  still, 
Sighless  the  charmed  breeze 
'Mongst  leav^  without  a  quiver; 
Babbles  no  more  the  river ; 
No  more  the  forest  trees 
Wail  over  plain  and  hill : 
Thetis  forgives  thee ;  Niobe  stands. 
Nor  drops  a  tear  on  her  st^ny  hand>. 

Rapt  with  the  strain  devout, 
Xaturo  for  love  of  thee. 
Slackens  her  tireless  care  ; 
Only  doth  Kcho  clear 
labour  from  sea  to  sea. 
Tossing  the  Pcean  shout : 
lo  resounding  ever 
Up  from  tbe  earth  below. 
Up  to  the  Olympian  bold  :— 
'  Ood  of  the  shall  of  gold, 
God  of  the  golden  bow, 
God  of  the  golden  quiver ; 
7o.'  let  fly  at  the  serpent  curst. 
Son  of  Latona,  "a help  from  the  first !" ' 

God  of  the  healing  hair, 
God  of  the  lengthened  life ; 
God  of  tbe  city  and  mart, 
God  of  the  laughing  heart, 
£kid  now  our  cark  and  strife. 
Gome  with  thy  presence  fair : 
Lo  I  we  are  worthy  of  love. 
Clean  are  our  waiting  minds. 
Waiting  a  sight  of  thee  .•— 
Come  in  thy  beauty  free. 
Wafted  on  zephyr-winds 
Soft  from  the  regions  above. 
Jo ! — the  Paans  die  on  our  lips ; 
Phoebus  Apollo,  break  thine  ecl^«ie  1 

Come,  for  the  I'ython  is  slain — 
Omen  of  ill  is  the  word — 
From  the  fumes  of  his  breath 
Poisoned  in  life  and  death. 
Penance  demands  our  lord ; 
Ilim,  Night  and  Ilades  gain. 
Ah  !  well  may  his  visage  gloom. 
And  well  may  bis  worshippers  moam; 
TiU  back  In  a  torrent  of  light. 
Till  back  in  his  beauty  bright 
He  Cometh,  but  not  alone;  ' 

He  comes  with  a  hecatomb ; 
With  fires  tiieoric  his  altars  bIow, 
And  penance  is  lost  in  tbe  Joyous  Jo ! 

There  is  not  much  to  be  known 
for  certain  as  to  the  history  of  the 
head  of  Apollo  of  which  we  have 
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been  dMCOur&ing.  But  what  we 
can  tell,  in  few  words,  we  will.  And 
for  this  porpose  we  shall  adapt  the 
infbnnation  supplied  by  Theodore 
Panofka  in  his  '  Antiques  du  Ca- 
binet Pourtal^,'  published  at  Paris 
in  1854. 

'  It  cannot  be  doubted,  according  to 
Panofka,  that  this  beautiful  marble 
head  formerly  belonged  to  a  statue 
of  Apollo.    From  the  bent  position 
and  r^otdement  of  the  neck,  it  is 
proper  to  infer  that  the  figure  was  a 
sittuig  one.    And  the  loss  of  the 
entire  statue  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  work  of  the  head 
is  in  a  style  which  has  become  ex- 
tremely rare    amongst  the  monu- 
ments of  Greek  art    It  is  a  blending 
of  the  seyerity  of  the  artists   of 
'Sgina    with    the    boldness    and 
freedom  of  Phidias.     In  the  hair 
there  are    involutions   and   other 
details  which  belong   of  right  to 
Bcnlpture  in  bronze.    To  assign  an 
epoch  to  the  production  of  such  a 
work  as  this,  is  a  task  presenting 
too  many  difficulties  when  the  head 
alone  is  extant.    It  is  more  easy  to 
recognise  the  nobleness  of  the  ex-, 
pieasion,    the    grandeur    and   the 
majesty  of  its  traits,  as  well  as  the 
meehanical  genius  which  stamps  it 
vith  a  character   singular  for  its 
perfect  greatness. 

The  hair  still  preserves  an  un- 
mistakable trace  of  what  was  once 
s  deep  colouring;  a  fact  which  in- 
dnoes  the  supposition  that  a  light 
and  unenduring  tint  applied  to  the 
flesh  parts  has  been  effaced  by  the 
action  of  time.  It  was  probably  on 
account  of  his  use  of  several  colours 
in  his  work,  that  the  sculptor  gave 
rach  weight  and  emphasiB  to  the 
eyebrows  and  the  bolder  outlines; 
because  colour  would  have  the  effect 
of  softening  down  the  angles  and  of 
ledudng  the  several  surfaces  to 
karmony  upon  a  whitish  ground^ 
the  tone  and  mass  of  which  would 
conecfc  the  aharpness  left  by  the 


chisel,  a  sharpness  which  is  at  pre- 
sent plainly  distinguishable. 

This  head,  which  formed  the  most 
beautiftd  ornament  of  the  Giuft- 
tiniani  gallery,  justly  enjoyed  a 
European  celebrity  under  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Giustiniani  Apollo. 
It  would  appear  that  even  of  old 
the  Komans  did  not  possess  the 
entire  statue,  but  the  head  only, 
the  merit  of  which  they  sufficiently 
appreciated,  probably  keeping  it 
exposed  in  a  temple,  both  for  the 
worship  of  the  devout  and^for  the 
admiration  of  lovers  of  art  Of  this 
use  of  a  sculpture  we  have  a  striking 
example  in  the  superb  head  of 
iEsculapius,  found  at  Milo,  and  at 
present  occupying  a  place  in  the 
Mus^  Blacas.  This  head  belonged 
at  first  to  a  statue;  afterwards,  al- 
though simply  a  fragment,  it  was 
placed,  as  an  object  very  dear  and 
precious  to  art,  in  a  cha^l  of  i&s- 
culapius.  It  bore  an  inscription 
which  designated  it  as  a  votive 
offering;  and  declared,  at  the  same 
time.  Vie  names  of  the  divinity  and 
the  donor.  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  same  thing  happened  with  re- 
gard to  the  head  of  the  Giustiniani 
Apollo;  since  no  other  firagment 
belonging  to  the  statue  of  which  it 
form^  a  i)art  has  been  discovered, 
and  since  tne  appearance  of  the  neck 
gi^  a  decisive  technical  verdict 
against  the  supposition  that  the  ori- 
ginal work  was  no  more  than  a  bust 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr. 
Charles  Newton,  Keeper  of  the 
Greek  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum,  to  whose  most  kind  and 
active  interest  both  the  artist  and 
the  present  writer  are  much  in- 
debted, inclines  to  the  opinion  that, 
as  the  Giustiniani  fiunily  were  for- 
merly the  mastera  of  Scio,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  the 
head  of  which  is  still  named  after 
tiiem,  may  be  presumably  referred 
to  that  island. 

A.  H.  G. 
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ABUSE  is  a  sipn  either  of  affection 
or  of  jealousy.  Our  enemies, 
if  they  are  not  also  fools  or  rivals, 
do  not  generally  wjisto  their  precious 
time  in  pointing  out  our  defects 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  anybody 
else.  The  sweet  morsel  of  censori- 
ousness  is  left  for  the  most  part  to 
be  rolled  under  the  tongno  of  our 
friends  and  admirers.  Every  draw- 
back from  excellence,  in  proportion 
to  the  vehemence  with  which  it  is 
insisted  on,  is  a  left-handed  tribute 
to  a  residuum  of  worth  or  greatness 
after  that  drawback  has  been  hand- 
Bomely  allowed  for.  A  whispered 
suspicion  of  the  honour  of  a  Com- 
hill  burglar  would  be  something 
akin  to  an  absurdity;  and  a  mild 
caveat  against  the  benevolence  of  a 
murderer  would  be  very  like  an  im- 
pertinence. We  are  exigent  in  our 
aemands  for  chiaroscuro  in  charac- 
ter; we  desiderate  the  picturesque 
in  our  processes  of  mental  analysis. 
The  sun  must  not  be  without  a 
spot,  or  even  an  eruption.  The  good 
must  not  be  perfect ;  the  great  must 
not  be  measureless ;  the  bad  must  not 
be  irredeemably  depraved ;  the  little 
must  not  be  microscopic.  The  devil, 
or  an  advocate  who  holds  a  brief 
from  him,  will  demur  to  the  canoni- 
zation of  the  saint;  and  the  saint 
will  protest  with  bated  breath  that 
the  aevil  is  a  piebald,  and  not  so 
uniformly  black  as  some  prejudiced 
artists  have  depicted  him.  We  know 
by  relation  and  comparison.  The 
altitude  of  an  Alp  is  then  most 

glinted  when  it  is  supposed  to  spring 
om  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  glory 
of  one  nation  is  best  evidenc^  by 
reference  to  the  degradation  of 
another.  The  nobleness  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  recognised  by  contrast 
with  his  fellows ;  and  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  particular  Acuities 
and  sentiments  is  understood  only 
by  allowing  for  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  their  contraries. 

Intellectual  giantry  offers  the 
Surest  qoairy  when  we  would  fly 
our  fEdcons  at  peccadilloes.  The  man 


is  perched,  like  a  St.  Simon  Stock, 
on  the  pillar  of  his  genius ;  and  at 
its  base  the  sacred  geese  with  hiss 
and  cackle  keep  their  watch  and 
ward.  The  ?»"«  cannot  abdicate 
his  mental  greatness;  like  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill,  he  stands  forth  to 
view;  and  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
attempt  if  he  endeavoured  to  cloak 
any  inelegance  in  his  pose  or  de- 
fault of  symmetry  in  his  propor- 
tions. 

The  nearer  the  approach  to  per- 
fection in  any  object  of  admiration, 
the  more  vexing  is  the  flaw  that 
will  intrude  itself  on  the  intolerant 
consciousness.  Our  love  of  an  ob- 
ject— of  course  we  put  away  the 
spooney  sentimentality  that  is  pro- 
verbially blind — our  love  of  an  ob- 
ject is  the  measure  of  our  painful 
perception  of  its  shortcomings.  If 
the  heroes  in  our  Walhalla  were  all 
perfect,  tJiey  would  be  all  alike ;  as 
it  is  they  are  differenced  by  their 
faults  as  much  as  by  their  excellen- 
cies. We  can  neither  praise  with- 
out insinuating  blame,  nor  blamo 
without  suggesting  praise.  Discri- 
mination apart,  our  commendation 
would  expend  itself  in  the  mono- 
syllabic '  nice,'  so  comprehensively 
and  exquisitely  appropriate  to  the 
various  delicacies  of  feminine  criti- 
cism. Now  a  '  nice '  man  is  about 
us  flavourless  as  an  epicurean  god 
— ^he  has  attained  to  the  neutrality 
of  a  washed-out  cloud,  to  an  apo- 
theosis of  ethereal  insipidity. 

It  was  not  the  intermittent  out- 
break of  a  septennial  morality  that 
made  England  shudder  at  the  irre- 
gularities of  Lord  Byron,  as  Ma- 
caulay  would  have  us  believe.  'In 
general/  says  the  latter,  reviewing 
Moore's  Life  of  the  former,  'elope- 
ments, divorces,  and  fsonily  quarrels 
•poaa  with  little  notice.  We  read  the 
scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day,  and 
forget  it.  But  once  in  six  or  seven 
years  our  virtue  becomes  outra- 
geous. We  cannot  suffer  the  laws 
of  religion  and  decency  to  be  vio- 
lated.    We  must  make  a  stand 


•  <  The  Life  of  Laurence  Steme.'  By  PenT"  Fitxgerald,  M Jk.,  M.BJ.A.  With  Iflttf- 
tratioDB  from  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  others*  In  two  volumee*  London ;  Chapmu 
and  HaU,  198^  Piccadilly.    1864. 
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agaioBtTioe.  We  must  teach  liber- 
tmes  that  the  English  people  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  domestic 
ties.    Accordingly^  some  nnforta- 
nate  man,  in  no  respect  more  do* 
pared  than  hundreds  whose   of- 
KDoes  have  been  treated  with  lenity, 
u  singled  oat  as  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fioe.   If  he  has  children,  they  are 
to  be  taken  from  him.    If  he  has 
a  profession,  he  is  to  be  driven  from 
it   He  is  cut  by  the  higher  orders, 
and  hissed  by  the  lower.    He  is,  in 
troth,  a  sort  of  whipping-boy,  by 
whose  Ticarions  agonies  all   the 
other  transgressors   of  the  same 
class  are,  it  is  sapposed,  sufficiently 
chastised.    We  roflect  very  compla- 
cently on  our  own  seyerity,  and 
compare  with  great  pride  the  high 
staodard  of  morals  established  in 
England  with  the  Parisian  laxity. 
At  length  our  anger  is  satiated ;  our 
victim  is  ruined  and  heartbroken; 
sod  our  yirtue  goes  quietly  to  sleep 
for  seven  years  more.^ 

This  is  perhaps  true  so  fiur  as 
the  phenomena  are  concerned ;  but 
for  these  phenomena  there  are 
deeper  reasons  than  the  mere  ca- 
price to  which  the  author  assumes 
that  they  are  to  be  referred.  M»- 
canlay's  protest  against  injustice, 
as  levelled  at  Lord  Byron,  &lls  wide 
of  the  mark.  England  was  tearfully 
indignant  that  the  greatest  poet 
fihoold  also  be  the  greatest  repro- 
bate of  the  day.  The  gravamen  of 
the  charge  against '  Don  Juan '  was 
that  he  had  made  his  grand  d^but  as 
'Ohilde  Harold/  The  existence  of 
a  speck  will  be  as  widely  known  as 
the  brilliant  &me  which  it  tar- 
nishes. Imperfections  become  im- 
mortal when  they  cluster  about  a 
deathless  name.  It  is  not  that  Lord 
Bjron  was  singnlar  in  his  moral 
eccentricity  that  he  was  selected  for 
singular  denunciation.  Others  had 
sinned  and  suffered  by  the  thou- 
sand; but  commonplace  vice  could 
not  be  accommodated  with  a  splen- 
did gibbet  on  which  to  enact  the 
scarecrow,  or  creak  peeeavi  to  the 
midnight  Vice  alone,  whether  in 
peer  or  peasant,  will  only  entitle  a 
noan  to  &11  in  with  the  ruck  of 
sinners,  who  are  to  be  hooted  and 
hunented  in  the  mass. 

Vencns  d  nc9  mwtmu.    In  that 


bloodless  eighteenth  century,  horn 
the  dreary  genius  of  which  we  have 
been  merdfolly  delivered,  when  the 
life  of  the  Church  was  the  galvanism 
of  intrigue,  we  owe  it  to  the  memory 
of  the  Reverend  Laurence  Sterne  to 
believe  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
clergy  before  whom  he  stood  out  in 
the  bold  relief  of  an  apostle.  If  he 
had  only  manured  his  glebe ;  if  he 
had  only  fought  his  cocks ;  if  he 
had  only  drunk  and  swore  and  gam- 
bled like  a  mob  of  other  cassocked 
blackguards,  history  and  charity 
would  have  whined  out  their  sweetiy 
harmonious  requiescat,  and  left  him  to 
his  rest  in  'the  tomb  of  all  the  Trul« 
libers.'  With  a  wildness  approach- 
ing hysteria,  Thackeray  has  told  us 
what  Sterne  was,  or  seemed  to  him 
to  be.  Fielding  and  his  disciple, 
Macaulay,  by  painting  a  backg^und 
of  his  clerical  contempoiraries,  have 
challenged  for  him  some  title  to 
honour  for  not  being  what  he  was 
not.  But  it  was  time  that  Stome 
should  be  championed  more  di- 
rectiy  than  by  inference;  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  come  to  the  rescue 
in  a  couple  of  warm-hearted  but  not 
overreaching  volumes,  that  offer  the 
first  dearly-defined  full-length  por- 
|rait  of  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  humour.  The  vulgar  no- 
tions about  Sterne — fixed  especially 
by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray's 'Humourists' — and  the  kind 
of  multifarious  research  which  any 
one  who  would  guide  to  a  truer  and 
larger  estimate  would  have  to  prac- 
tise, are  stated  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  as 
follows : — 

*  The  popular  view— the  figure  of 
Sterne  in  trie  stereoscope,  as  it  may 
be  called — is  that  of  an  abandoned 
clergyman,  free  of  manners,  gross 
in  speech  and  writings;  a  Joseph 
Surfiice  in  orders;  a  fidse,  whining, 
and  canting  parson,  who  sold  his 
sentiment  to  the  booksellers ;  a  cold, 
unfeeling,  heartless /'mountebank," 
that  whuQ^red  over  a  dead  donkey 
but  left  ms  mother  to  starve;  a 
cruel  and  neglectftd  husband,  a  cold 
£ather,  and  a  nollow  friend ;  one  that 
corrupted  his  age  with  a  foul  stream 
of  wntten  impurity,  and  poured  out 
his  corruption  upon  a  spotiess  and 
reluctant  generation;  — in  short, 
"the  foul  satyr,"  "the  coward;'' 
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"  the  wretched  worn-out  old  Fcamp ;" 
"  the  feeble  wretch,"  and  "  moun- 
tebank;" as,  indeed,  he  has  been 
painted  in  the  vigorous  language 
of  one  of  the  l^est  masters  of  Eng- 
lish of  our  day.  It  is  scarcely  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  this  is  the  rrrrh^^ 
(it'~j?isifr  of  .Sterno  that  is  In^st  known 
and  most  familiar  to  the  world.  On 
the  questions  arising  out  of  Sterne's 
morals,  and  manners,  and  writhigs, 
I  have  not  ventured  to  ]->ass  any  very 
decided  judgment,  merely  submit- 
ting to  the  reader's  consideration 
such  facts  as  seem  to  have  proper 
weight.  Jt  will,  at  least,  be  con- 
ce<led  that  in  this  res])ect  there  has 
Ixicn  great  exaggeration.  I>ut  on 
other  questions  —  the  questions 
w^-hether  his  sentiment  was  false  and 
mere  tinsel,  whether  his  nature  was 
kindly,  genial,  generous — I  /<  a  ?.v.>  ven- 
tured to  oflJer  a  decided  opinion — 
an  opinion  in  which  I  dare  to  hope 
that  those  who  shall  kindly  accom- 
pany me  to  the  end  of  this  narrative 
will  join. 

'  The  curious  student,  seeking  in- 
formation as  to  how  this  eccentric 
lived,  and  for  that  special  key  to  a 
man's  works  which  is  hung  up  only 
on  one  of  the  innumerable  pegs  and 
hooks  which  line  the  passages  of 
his  life,  must  hunt  up  the  encyclo- 
paedias and  dictionaries  for  a  bare 
colunm  or  two,  which  the  new  dic- 
tionary has  filched  from  the  old  en- 
cyclopaidia,  and  which  the  newer 
encyclopaedia  has  helped  itself  to 
from  the  older  dictionary.  He  will, 
indeed,  light  on  an  exceUent  discri- 
minative sketch  by  M.  Walcknaer, 
in  the  wonderful  and  confounding 
roll  of  memoirs  known  as  the  '*  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle"— a  monument 
of  that  special  combination  of  enor- 
mous canvas  and  miniature  details  in 
which  Frenchmen,  and  Frenchmen 
alone,  excel.  It  is  critical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  galvanizes  the  hitherto  dry 
bones  wilii  true  French  spirit ;  yet 
it  is  but  a  very  brief  article.  In  this 
magazine  and  that,  he  will  light  on 
a  stray  paper  or  two— curiously 
exact  reproductions  of  each  other. 
There  is  th«  vigorous  and,  it  must 
be  said,  cruel  sketch  of  the  author 
of  "  Esmond/'  full  of  scathing  satire 
and  dramatic  effects,  to  reach  which 
but  too  many  other  things  have 


heon  unhappily  sacrificed;  with 
which  may  be  conliusted  an  admi- 
rable "  Quarterly  Keview  "  article, 
written  in  a  true  spirit  of  genial 
appreciation,  yet  not  without  a  calm 
critical' severity — a  memoir  full  of 
information  and  happy  points  of 
illustration.  The  best  of  all  the 
memoirs  now  existing  are  the  three 
or  four  short  pages  which  he  him- 
self had  **  set  down  for  my  daughter 
Lydia,"  and  which  are  sprinkled 
])lentifully  with  the  dashes  and  in- 
terjections and  customary  spasmo- 
dics  of  the  writer.  Lively,  graphic, 
and  full  of  particulars,  and  tho- 
roughly Shandean  all  the  while,  it 
remains  the  basis  for  all  other  more 
expanded  accounts. 

*  Any  one  w^ho  would  desire  to  call 
up  and  vivify  that  **  cadaverous 
bale  of  goods,"  as  he  styled,  a  few 
months  before  his  dissolution,  hia 
curious  figure,  with  a  grim  irony; 
or  who  would  see  the  odd  *'  York- 
shire Parson,"  with  his  blunted  fea- 
tures, his  sunken  chest  (where 
blood-vessels  were  periodically 
breaking),  his  quips  and  humours, 
must  grope  for  liimself  through  piles 
of  literature  contemporary  with  the 
deceased  clergyman,  and  thus  piece 
together  for  himself,  with  much 
trouble  and  difficulty,  a  kind  of  in- 
sufficient image.  He  will  have  to 
bore  into  the  massive  quartos 
wherein  are  accumulated  Garrick's 
letters ;  he  will  have  to  extract  a 
page  from  Warburton,  a  sentence 
here  and  tliere  from  Walpole,a  line 
or  two  from  Boswell,  and,  possibly, 
shower  over  all  profuse  sprinklings 
from  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  '* 
and  tiie  "  London  Chronicle."  He 
will  have  to  group  tahkaux  vivans, 
wherein  Jack  Wilkes,  Lord  Sand- 
mch,  Crebillon  the  Son,  the  Keve- 
rend  Edward  Lasoelles,  the  noto- 
rious John  Hall  Stevenson,  and 
Charles  Townshend  are  the  more 
conspicuous  undraped  figures.  And 
behind  them  he  will  have  to  paint, 
with  suitable  scenery  and  decoisr 
tions,  London  in  all  its  racketing 
exactly  a  century  ago,  with  those 
dinners  to  which  our  clergyman  was 
engaged  a  fortnight  deep— the  pi- 
ties, ridottos,  and  Soho  festival^ 
under  the  questionable  direction  ot 
Mrs.  Comelys :  then  shift  the  stage 
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on  to  the  old  post-roads  of  Fiance 
—to  the  grim,  sandy,  sea-blown 
square  of  Calais,   where  Dessein 
took  him  out  to  show  him  the 
fiunoM  chaise— to  Montreuil  and 
Amiens,  the  yery  ring  of  which 
words,  at  this  day,  when  chanted 
loudly  by  the  blue-ftocked  porters 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  stirs 
np  all  the  notes  and  mnsic  of  that 
"SentimentalJoumey."    He  mnst 
reconstruct  Paris  too— the  Paris  of 
one  hundred  years  ago,  picturesque 
yet  dirty;  full  of  blind  aUeys  and 
aark  winding  streets,  overflowing 
with  the  finest  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  the  world,  clad  in  the  "  bright 
clean  scarlet  coat,"  and  "  handsome 
blue  satin  waistcoat,   embroidered 
maaMij  enough;"  together  with 
"  muslin  ruffles,  bien  hrodks;*  which, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  the  second- 
hand suit  which  he  gave  La  Fleur 
the  four  louis-d'ors  to  purchase  in 
the  Bue  de  Friperie ;— the  Paris, 
too,  where  the  "  young  Count  de 
Faineant"     remarked     how    Mr. 
Sterne's  "solitaire"  was  "pinned 
too  straight  about "  his  neck,  and 
which  should  be  "flus  badinant," 
the  Count  said,  lookmg  down  upon 
his  own; — the    Paris,   too,  where 
there  were  the  little  infidel  dinners 
with  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  and  Di- 
derot, and  other  pleasant  freethink- 
^;    where     deism    was    highly 
toionable  among  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  and  where  the  Sybarite 
louis,  with  his  flowing  periwig,  was 
M  a  sort  of  god — ^a  rather  dissolute 
divinity  in  truth,  but  still  a  being 
of  tremendous   power.     Then  we 
must  hurry  down  the  post-roads  of 
^^ce,  through  the  rich  pastoral 
country  and  the  luscious  wine-dis- 
tricts,  which   even   now   have   a 
strange,  old-fashioned  look,  and  are 
inconsistent  vnth  the  express-train 
nmning  wild  through   the  land: 
then  on  by  rough  rcmds,  changing 
horses  at  lonely  auberges — where 
odd  postilions  in.  shining  glaze-hats, 
and  white  wool-wigs,  and  enormous 
jackboots  like  leather  pails,  come 
tramping  forth,  leading  stout,  round- 
flanked,  white-speckled  Normandy 
horses,    with   pink  nostrils   (very 
fierce  and  plunging  brutes) — then 
straggling  over  the  mountains  into 
Italy,  and  on  to  Turin,  where  are 
vol*.  IX.— NO.  LL 


all  the  English  on  their  grand  tour. 
Bonnd  the  lank  Yorkshire  parson 
congregate  many  gay  figures;  be- 
hind Mm  are  set  many  lively  pic- 
tures. These  are  the  agreeable 
plaisauncea  we  must  explore  for 
anything  like  a  reproduction  of  tho 
life  of  the  Beverend  Laurence 
Sterne. 

'  Above  all,  from  a  careful  study  of 
his  own  books  may  be  gathered 
some  sufficient  knowledge  of  his 
life  and  character — of  that  poor, 
cruelly  and  ungraciously-handled 
character,  which  had  so  many  weak- 
nesses but  so  many  more  redeeming 
features.  For  the  true  direction  in 
which  to  look  for  pointe  of  charac- 
ter and  facts  lies  on  tlie  surface  of 
an  author's  writings :  a  "  working  " 
which  was  never  so  happily  turned 
to  profit  as  in  Mr.  Forster*s  admi- 
rable "  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith." ' 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
illiberal  style  of  criticism  that  would 
find  fault  with  a  biographer  for  trac- 
ing the  object  of  his  labours  to  tho 
time  of  the  Deluge  or  the  Creation. 
Personally  we  rather  confess  to  a 
feeling  that  such  biographers  do  not 
go  far  enough.  If  ever  the  Dar- 
winian school  get  the  length  of  pro- 
ducing a  Life,  there  is  hope  that  we 
shall  see  a  model  one,  in  which  tho 
biographee  will  be  dodged  back- 
wards to  the  epoch  of  the  very 
earliest  geological  formation.  In- 
vestigation into  embryonic  person- 
ality is  very  promising,  and  before 
long  may  confer  a  departmental 
immortality  upon  its  pioneer.  A 
Life  so  treated  will  require  a  certain 
amount  of  voluminousness ;  and  it 
is  excusable  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  only  two  volumes  at  his 
disposal,  should  have  rested  thank- 
fully at  a  stage  considerably  short 
of  ante-chaotic  genealogy.  But  he 
has  properly  and  pleasantly  con- 
trived to  introduce  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  matter  about  the  Shan- 
dean  ancestry,  whether  direct  or 
collateral.  We,  who  have  only  a 
fractional  part  of  his  space  at  com- 
mand, must  be  content  to  come  to 
almost  immediate  account  of  Sterne 
himself.  Originally,  it  is  reasonably 
conjectured,  from  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, there  are  branches  of  the  Sterne 
&mily  in  various  localities  both  in 
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England  and  Ireland.  The  York- 
shiro  branch  is  the  one  in  which  the 
glory  of  the  family  reached  its  cul- 
mination when  it  produced  an  arch- 
bishop, Richard  Sterne  (1664-168^), 
and  his  great-grandson,  the  Reverend 
Laurence  of  our  present  animad ver- 
sions. 

Of  the  thirteen  cliildren  of  the 
Archbishop  only  Hvo  are  traceable. 
One  of  those,  named  Simon,  married 
Mary  Jaques,  the  heiress  of  Ehing- 
ton,  'a  fair  estate,  outside  York/ 
and  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Lieutenant  Roger,  who,  ha\ing 
talvcn  to  wife  Agnes  llebert  or 
Herbert,  the  widow  of  an  army 
captain,  and  daughter-in-law  of  one 
Nuttle,  *  a  noted  sutler,'  of  Clonmel, 
became  in  his  turn  the  father  of  our 
Laurence.  The  wedded  life  of  this 
luckless  pair  is  little  more  than  a 
record  of  weary  joumeyings  and 
continental  warfare;  during  which, 
BO  fjax  as  Mrs.  Sterne  was  concerned, 
the  perils  of  travel  were  aggravated 
by  the  regular  or  irregular  recur- 
rence of  the  perils  of  childbirth. 
Mrs.  Sterne,  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
with  pathetic  realism,  'was  little 
more  than  a  poor  genteel  tramp, 
whose  chief  foible  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of '  incessant  parturition.'  Lau- 
rence, the  second  of  a  hapless  brood, 
who  for  the  most  part  came  into 
the  world  in  a  hurry,  which  was  only 
exceeded  by  the  hurry  with  which 
they  quittoi  it,  was  bom  at  Clon- 
mel, on  the  24th  November,  171 3, 
the  year  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
After  much  vagabondage  with  his 
wife  and  f&mily,  the  poor  lieutenant 
went  away  alone  to  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  Gibraltar  (1727),  where, 
finding  his  life  too  monotonously 
peaceful,  he  managed  to  embroU 
nioMelf  in  a  '  difficulty '  about  a 
goose  with  a  certain  Captain  Philips, 
by  whom  he  was  run  through  the 
body,  and  deftly  pinned  to  the  wall 
of  the  room  in  which  the  duel  took 
place.  The  lieutenant  rather  sur- 
vived than  recovered  from  his  im- 
palement; and,  in  1 731,  he  died  in 
Jamaica,  a  -victim  to  a  complication 
of '  Yellow  Jack/  consumption,  and 
the  lingering  effects  of  the  thrust 
from  (%^tam  Philips'  rapier.  Un- 
complaimng,  taking  to  the  last  such 
gentle  exercise  as  his  wasted  firame 


was  capable  of,  ho  finally  '  sat  down 
in  an  armchair '  and  meekly  died,  to 
be  afterwards  made  immortal  as  the 
original  of  the  sketch  of  Lo  Ferro, 
piously  transfigured  by  the  filial 
Tristram. 

Henceforth  it  is  with  this  last  and 
his  immediate  affairs  that  we  must 
concern  ourselves.  At  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  Laurence  Sterne, 
then  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  a  pupil 
at  the  Halifax  Free  School.  At  this 
school  he  had  been  fixed  since  tho 
year  1727;  and  he  continued  there 
until,  in  1732,  he  entered  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  'My  cousin 
Sterne,  of  Elvington/  he  says,  writ- 
ing long  after,  *by  God's  care  of 
me,  became  a  father  to  me,  and  sent 
me  to  the  university/  &c.  'WTiat 
manner  of  schoolboy  he  was,  while 
under  the  Halifax  ferula,  we  can  but 
conjecture,  and  have  only  dim  lipht 
to  help  us.  That  he  was  of  the  fitful 
irregular  pattern — now  far  behind, 
now  crackling  and  sparkling  in  the 
front  rank,  very  brilliant  and  very 
idle,  which  is  the  traditional  humoiu: 
of  those  who  are  to  break  out  here- 
after with  a  wild  Cervantic  course- 
is  highly  probable.  "  Yondor  lean, 
cadaverous  lad,  who  is  always  bor- 
rowing money,  telling  lies,  leering 
at  the  housemaids,  is  Master  Lau- 
rence Sterne,  a  bishop's  grandson, 
and  himself  intended  for  the  Church. 
For  shame,  you  little  reprobate! 
But  what  a  genius  the  fellow  has ! 
He  shall  have  a  sound  flogging,  and 
as  soon  as  the  young  scamp  is  out 
of  the  whipping-room  give  him  a 
gold  medal.  Such  would  be  my 
practice  were  I  Doctor  Birch  and 
master  of  the  school." 

'  A  morning  paper,  published  long 
after,  when  Master  Sterne  was  grown 
up  and  famous,  and  when  all  the 
fashionable  world  was  eager  to 
learn  particidars  of  the  brilliant 
clergyman  who  wrote  so  oddly,  fur- 
nishes a  bare  line  or  so  in  reference 
to  this  schooltime,  which,  in  the 
utter  dearth  of  all  particolais,  be- 
comes so  fiur  precious.  Of  a  certain 
authenticity,  too,  as  it  was  whis- 
pered about  ill-naturedly  that  the 
little  memoir  had  beenfdniished  by 
the  reverend  gentieman  himself. 
"  At  school,"  it  runs,  "  he  would 
learn  when  he  pleased,  and  not 
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oftener  than  once  a  fortnight"  A 
Mitenoe  jwegnant  with  meaning  fbr 
ill  its  hreyily,  embodying  the  whole 
OKDoe  of  lobster  Laurence's  marks 
and  jndgmenirbooks,  his  aattses, 
mediocs,  and  malh,  in  great  cap!* 

UuL 

'In  the  conrse  of  his  first  year  he 
nad  for  a  sizarship,  and  obtained  it 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1733.    This, 
thongh  only  worth  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen pounds,   is  an  indication  of 
tome  parts  and  industry.    Again, 
that  little  chronicle  before  alluded 
to,  which  was    supplied   to   the 
morning  papers,  furnishes  us  with 
•  hint  of  the  part  he  played  while 
wearing  the  undergraduate's  gown. 
All  along  his  course,  and  in  what- 
erer  disguise,  we  can  track  him  by 
that  irregular  and  spasmodic  gait, 
opposed    to   all    steady  plodding 
notions,  and  which   betokens,    so 
significantly,   that    the    Gerrantio 
hnmours   are   presently  to  brea& 
oni    At  the  uniyersity,  says  this 
little  •'Morning  Post "  sketch,  "  he 
spent  the  usual  number  of  years; 
Tead  a  gr^t  deal,  laughed  more,  and 
sometimes   took   the   diversion  of 
puzzling  his  tutors.    He  left  Cam- 
bridge with  the  character  of  an  odd 
num,  who  had  no  harm  in  him,  and 
who  had  parts,  if  he  would  use 
thent"    An  odd-looking,  as  well  as 
an  odd  man,  of  a  shnmk,  restless 
figure,  whose    outline  was  to  be 
seen  through  that  regulation  gown 
like  an  anatomy.    It  was  at  Gam- 
bridge  that  be  had  the  first  of  those 
attacks — ^the  breaking  of  a  blood- 
Tessel  in  his  chest—which  clung  to 
him  steadily  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  recol- 
lected it  long  after,    ioid  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  we  oome  to 
weigh  any  shortcomings,  what  frail, 
feeble  frumes  his  parents  famished 
to  their  young  ftonily ;  and  how  he 
only,  and  the  scapegrace  sister,  as 
she  niay  be  called,  escaped  ship- 
wreck out  of  all  the  little  craft, 
Berijebers,  Jorams,  and  the  rest, 
that   put   out   to  sea  with   him. 
There    was  a   &tal  cough  which 
clung    to   him   perseveringly   all 
through,  and  was  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea  of  his  life.    Further  on,  this 
cough  tormentor,  and  the  brittle 


nature  of  the  blood-yessels  in*  his 

chest,  were  to  take  their  place  as 

the  regular  established  imtants  of 

his  days  and  nights.' 

•         •         •        «        * 

'  It  only  remains,  then,  to  tell  that 
on  the  a 9th  of  March,  1735,  he 
matriculated ;  and  that  in  the  Janu- 
ary of  the  following  year,  he  took 
his  Bachelor's  degree.  He  is  now 
free  of  the  university,  and  is  not 
likely  to  take  with  him  into  the 
world  that  sort  of  social  furnishing 
which  a  titled  Master  of  the  Ele- 
gances shall,  by-and-by,  write  to  his 
son,  that  he  receiyed  from  the  same 
Alma  Mater. 

'On  the  6th  of  March,  1736,  the 
Most  Beverend  Richard  Beynolds^ 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  ordain- 
ing deacons  at  Buckden,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire ;  and  among  the  candi- 
dates was  one  who  had  come  from 
Jesus  Oollege,  Cambridge.  This 
postulant  was  a  thin,  spare,  hollow- 
chested  youth,  with  joints  and  mem- 
bers but  iU-kept  together ;  with 
curiously  bright  eyes,  and  a  Vol- 
tairean  mouth.  About  that  mouth 
and  eye  there  was  no  very  special 
air  of  sanctity ;  and  the  name  of  the 
new  deacon  was  said  to  be  one 
Laurence  Sterne,  B.A.,  from  York- 
shire. Previously,  his  university 
had  granted  to  him  the  usual  testi- 
monials for  Orders,  which  were  dated 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1736. 
Finally,  at  the  quaint  and  almost 
Shandean  town  of  Chester,  it  may 
be  mentioned  in  anticipation,  on 
the  aoth  of  August,  1738,  he  was 
ordained  priest,  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Peploe,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
became  the  Beverend  Laurence 
Sterne. 

'  A  day  of  donbtfril  omen  as  re- 
gards the  course  of  his  future  life— 
an  unfortunate  step,  which  shall 
colour  his  whole  coming  career :  for 
even  those  who  shall  hereafter  judge 
of  him  most  charitably,  cannot  but 
own  that  he  was  radically  unfitted 
for  the  serious  ofBce  he  had  chosen, 
and  that  he  was  but  fitting  sacred 
fetters  on  his  nature,  which  would 
embarrass  his  motions  at  every 
step.  In  his  nature  there  was  fat 
too  much  mercurial  vitality  for  it  to 
&11,  by  the  sheer  force  of  routine, 
into  ihe  hackneyed  duties  of  his 
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profesBion;  which,  after  a  short 
struggle,  would  have  Ixjen  the  re- 
sult with  moro  ordinary  minds. 
Now  was  to  begin  for  him  a  cease- 
less struggle — his  gown  clinging  to 
him  like  an  ecclesitvstical  shirt  of 
Nessus,  and  hampering  him  as  he 
tries  to  turn ;  until  at  last,  weary 
with  the  constant  labour,  he  rends 
it  into  shreds,  and  trips  along  tho 
highways  and  open  htreets  without 
shiime. 

'  With  him  it  was  no  worse  than 
with  many  of  his  cloth,  upon  whom 
a  sort  of  destiny,  rather  than  their 
own  clioice,  has  thrust  the  surplice ; 
but  who,  with  a  humdrum  medio- 
crity, could  decently  adapt  them- 
selves to  its  straightness.  But  with 
these  wild  irregulars— these  mous- 
seux  temperaments — "  with  us,  you 
see,  the  case  is  quite  diflferent';"  for 
"  instead  of  the  cold  phlegm  and 
exact  regularity  of  sense  and  hu- 
mours you  would  have  looked  for, 
he  was,  on  the  contrary,  b&  mercu- 
rial and  sublimated  a  composition — 
as  heteroclite  a  creature  in  all  his 
declensions — with  as  much  life  and 
whim,  f/aute  dc  rai/r,  about  him,  as 
the  kindliest  climate  could  have 
engendered.  With  all  this  sail,  poor 
Yorick  carried  not  one  ounce  of 
ballast ;  he  was  utterly  unpractised 
in  the  world,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  knew  just  about  as  well 
how  to  steer  his  course  in  it  as  a 
romping,  unsuspicious  girl  of  nine- 
teen." This  was  the  newly-fashioned 
priest,  "  carrying  not  one  ounce  of 
ballast,"  and  also  within  a  few 
months  of  his  twenty-sixth  year; 
which  does  indeed  seem  as  though 
tho  picture  were  intended  for  this 
date  of  his  entry  upon  sacerdotal 
life. 

'  But  there  were  inducements,  suf- 
ficient and  substantial  in  a  certain 
point  of  view,  which  hurried  our 
new  clergyman  into  his  profession. 
It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  have  a 
primate  ancestor  a  few  branches  up 
the  family  tree ;  or  a  wealthy 
cousin,  with  broad  lands  and  local 
influence,  who  has  promised  to  be  a 
"fieither  to  them;"  or  a  swelling 
ecclesiastical  uncle,  busy  and  bust- 
ling and  political.  The  Beverend 
Laurence  did  .no  more  than  many 
ot  his  fellows;  but  his  misfortune 


was  having  that  ''merGuiial  and 
sublimated  composition  within 
him,"  and  that  imlucky  deficit  in 
the  matter  of  ballast.' 

After  his  ordination  tho  young 
deacon  '  left  Cambridge  behind  him 
and  c&jne  to  York ;'  his  patron  at 
this  city  being  his  uncle,  a  pohtical, 
'  noisy,  bustling  clergyman,  Jacques 
Sterne,  LL.D.,  who  had  taken  in 
hand  to  further  the  interests  of  hLs 
kinsman.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  an 
entertaining  chapter  devoted  to  a 
description  of  that  '  old  York,'  "witli 
which  and  its  vicinity  Laurence 
Sterne  was  to  be  so  long  and  so 
closely  identified;  and  another, 
piquant  and  picturesque,  upon  '  tii«i 
Sterne  connexions,  and  "  theseai?oii  * 
at  York.'  Qis  painstaking  difiU^e- 
ness,  it  is  not  within  our  space  pofi- 
sible  to  imitate.  We  shall  borrow 
his  graphic  pencil  for  particular 
points  of  view,  rather  than  seek  to 
reduce  the  entire  of  his  panorama. 

Some  chance  has  brought  to  tho 
gay  northern  capital  a  young  Staf- 
fordshire   lady,    with   whom    Mr. 
Sterne  became  presently  acquainted. 
Her  name  was  Lumley,  the  daughter 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lumley,  rector  of 
Bedal.    The  first  love  of  a  man  like 
our  sentimental  ecclesiafitic.  is  wor- 
thy of  a  somewhat  extended  notice. 
'  In  this  gay  town,  then,  we  see  tho 
figure  or  this  Staffordshire  lady,  who 
was  to  furnish  Laurence  with  the 
first  of  that  train  of  sentimental 
passions   which    were   to    become 
almost    constitutional    with    him. 
Her  Clnristian  name  was  Ehzabetb. 
"Mi.  Sterne  used  to  address  her  in 
his  tender  correspondence  as  "My 
L. ;"  and  a  careless  and  affectioDftte 
"  Dear  Bess,"  just  slipped  in  at  the 
dose  of  a  letter,  is  the  only  occasion 
on  which  he  mentions  her  Christian 
name.    She  is  said  to  have  had  "a 
fine  voice,"  with  '*  a  good  taste  in 
music,"  which  gift  alone  would  have 
made  her  very  acceptable  to  him; 
for,  as  will  be  seen  later,  he  was  a 
passionate  worshipper  of  that  art 
It  is  likely  that  at  tnis  time  she  was 
more   interesting    than   beautiful, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  type 
of  all  Mr.  Sterne's  heroines.   Look- 
ing at  the  picture  of  Lydia  her 
daughter,  and  attempting  to  tnoe 
the  mother*s  features  there,  is  but  a 
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poor  gnide ;  fw  we  see  but  a  femi- 
nine  lepiodnction,  much  BoRemed 
uxl  spnitaalized,  of  the  fother's 
&oe,  with  that  liurking  hnmonr  and 
Yoltairean  Batoism  toned  down  into 

♦         ♦         •         ♦  ♦ 

'Thisparticnlar  Lumley  "grande 
pitfion  *  was  honest,  ardent,  sincere^ 
^ggerated,  and,  possibly,  a  little 
ndicaloos :  it  almost  seems  to  anti- 
cipate the  amatory  embarrassments 
of  Werther  and  his  Charlotte.    But 
the  age  itself,  it  must  be  recollected, 
w»  fast  drifting  into  that  gentle 
cnirent  of  tearful  sensibility  which 
^t  possession  of  all  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  until  the  very  end  of  the 
oentmy.     This  syrnpatlusing  ana- 
toy  of  the  afifections,  and  careful 
^Motion  of  all  emotions  of  the 
heart,  was  to  become  a  luxury  of 
life,  and  to  find  its  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  conucal  sorrows  of  a 
^y  Bet^y  in  "Ffelse  Delicacy," 
and  the  more  gentlemanly  agonies 
of  Mr.  Edgar  Mandlebert    "  Now 
was  he  to  find  ont,  let  yonr  reve- 
raices  and  worships  say  what  yon 
''Jll  of  it/' that  love  was  "one  of 
tile  most  A-gitating,  B-ewitching, 
C-onfonnded,  D-evilish  affairs  of  life 
—the  most  E-xtrayagant,  F-ntilions, 
G^^gaskinish,    H-andy-dandyish, 
ipd  L-yrical   of  all   human   paft- 
Mis ;"  with  many  more  drawbacks, 
UUng  into    regular  alphabetical 
Qpier.' 

•  ♦         i»        ♦         • 

'  He  had  a  eort  of  rustic  retreat 
outside  York—*'  a  little  sungilt  cot- 
tage on  the  side  of  a  romantic  hill," 
—to  which  Uiey  had  given  the  fan- 
ciiu]  name  of  **  IXEstella."  It  seems 
to  have  been  decorated  with  an 
abundant  growth  of  "roses  and 
jessaminea/'  and  was  on  the  whole 
a  very  sweet  place  of  resort  for 
people  in  the  state  of  mind  the 

iovers  then  were.' 

•  *  •         *         • 

'  For  two  years  it  went  on.  They 
were  as  "  merry  and  as  innocent  as 
our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  before 
the  arch  fiend  entered  that  unde- 
ecribable  scene."  The  roses  and 
jessamines  of  "  D'Estella  "  were  to 
bloom  {perennially,  when  suddenly 

it  went  forth  that "  My  L "  must 

return  forthwith  to  Staffordshire; 


she  must  return  to  her  sister  Lydia, 
then  or  afterwards  married  to  "  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Botham,  rector  of  Albany^ 
in  Surrey,  and  Ealing,  in  Middle- 
sex." The  despair  and  anguish  re- 
sulting in  this  step  would  appear  to 
have  been  extraordinary  and  quite 

exceptional.' 

«         *        •        i»        • 

'  The  way  in  which  his  emotions 
affected  Mr.  Stemo,  if  his  own  ac- 
count be  not  exaggerated,  was  a 
little  serious.  Miss  Lumley  came 
out  to  "  D'Estella,"  to  have  one  last 
look  at  that  enchanting  retreat ;  and 
as  soon  as  she  had  retired,  and  the 
last  farewells  were  exchanged,  "  he 
took  to  his  bed,  worn  out  by  fevers 

of   all   kinds."     Miss   S ,  the 

sympathising  confidante,  "firom  the 
forebodings  of  the  b€«t  of  hearts," 
was  happily  not  far  away;  and 
seeing  him  in  this  condition,  wisely 
and  prudently  insisted  on  his 
making  an  effort,  and  getting  up 
and  coming  to  her  house.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  this  step,  though  well 
meant,  was  not  so  judicious  at  this 
moment,  if  her  presence  had  that 
curious  and  dangerous  effect  on  Mr. 
Sterne's  feelings,  which  he  embodies 
in  a  very  f natural  question  to  his 
"charmer,"  viz. —  "What  can  be 
the  cause,  my  dear  L.,  that  I  never 
have  been  able  to  see  the  face  of 
this  mutual  friend  but  I  feel  myself 
rent  in  pieces?*'  He  was  induced 
to  stay  with  her'  an  hour,  during 
which  "short  space"  he  would 
seem  to  have  grown  almost  hyste- 
rical; for  he  "burst  into  tears  a 
dozen  different  times,"  and  was 
visited  "with  affectionate  gusts  of 
passion."  In  this  critical  state  it 
may  have  flashed  upon  "Miss 
S— ^  "  that  her  presence  might  in- 
deed be  accountable  for  these 
symptoms;  for  she  was  presently 
"  constrained  to  leave  the  room  and 
sympathise  in  her  dressing-room ;" 
which  delicious  expression  stands 
for  a  whole  world  of  Bosa  Matilda's 
distresses  and  sentimental  associa- 
tions, as  embodied  in  whole  shelves 
of  romantic  novels. 

'She  returns,  however,  shortly, 
and  thus  addresses  the  agitated 
lover:  "I  have  been  weeping  for 
you  both,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  the 
sweetest  pity :  *•  for  poor  L.  s  heart  I 
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have  long  known  it ;"  and  proceeds 
to  administer  other  favourite  topics 
of  consolation  of  the  traditional  sort. 
Comibrtcd,  yet  not  cured,  Mr.  Sterne 
could  only  "  answer  her  with  a  kind 
look  and  a  heavy  Rip:h,"  and  then 
withdrew  to  the  absent  Miss  Lum- 
ley's  lodgings ;  for  he  had  found  a 
sort  of  dismal  relief  in  promptly 
hiring  them  on  her  departure. 
"  Fanny,"  however  (a  maid  of  deli- 
cate mind),  was  in  the  secret  of  his 
state,  and  had  prepared  a  little 
supper.  ("She  is  all  attention  to 
me.")  But  he  could  only  "  sit  over 
it  with  tears.  A  bitter  sauce,  my 
L— -,  but  I  could  eat  it  with  no 
other.*'  The  memory  of  "  the  quiet 
and  sentimental  repasts"  rose  up 
before  him.  The  moment  she  "  b^ 
gan  to  spread  the  little  table "  his 
heart  "  feinted  within  "  him.  "  One 
solitary  plate,  one  knife,  one  fork, 
one  glass  l"*  adds  Mr.  Sterne,  in  de- 
spair, taking  an  inventory  of  the 
table  furniture.  **I  gave  a  thou- 
sand penetrating  looks  at  the  chair 
thou  ha^st  so  often  graced,  then 
laid  down  my  knife  and  fork,  and 
took  out  my  handkerchief  and 
clapped  it  across  my  &oe,  and  wept 
like  a  child.  I  do  so  this  very 
moment,  my  L. ;  for  as  I  take  np 
my  pen  my  poor  pulse  quickens,  my 
pale  face  glows,  and  tears  are 
trickling  down  upon  the  paper,  as  I 
trace  the  word  L."  Then  Mr. 
Sterne,  a  little  artfully,  brings 
"Fanny"  upon  the  scene,  *' who 
contrives  every  day  bringing  in  the 
name  of  L."  Oddly  enough,  then, 
he  begins  to  relate  a  number  of 
personal  matters  that  **  Fanny  "  had 
remarked  in  him,  or  mentioned  to 
him :  how  **  she  told  me  last  night, 
upon  giving  me  some  hartshorn*' 
(how  skilful  this  stroke!),  *' she  had 
observed  my  illness  began  on  the 
very   day   of  your   departure  for 

S ;  that  I  had  never  held  up 

my  head,  had  seldom  or  scarce  ever 
smiled,  had  fled  from  all  society; 
that  she  verily  believed  I  was 
brokenhearted,  for  she  had  never 
entered  the  room,  or  passed  by  the 
door,  but  she  heard  me  sigh 
heavily;  that  I  never  ate  or  slept 
or  took  pleasure  in  anything  as 
before."  Disastrous  state,  and  most 
oomfortisg  tidings  for  his  absant 


mistress!  Yet  Mr.  Sterne,  who 
knew  how  to  perform  on  that  ditli- 
cult  instrument,  woman's  heart, 
with  tolerable  skill,  felt  that  a  little 
satisfied  vanity  would  predominate 
over  sympathy  with  his  sufferings : 
still,  if  it  were  to  bring  such  tor- 
ments, such  excessive  "  sensibility  " 
was  rather  to  be  deprecated  as  a 
gift. 

'  There  is  something  almost  comic 
in  certain  touches  of  those  pictures 
of  distress;  still,  this  sort  of  naive 
simplicity  proves  their  genuineness 
and  sincerity.' 

♦  4>  •  «  ♦ 

*  Still  this  wooing  does  not  ad- 
vance— cannot  be  moved  forward 
on  any  terms.  In  these  letters  the 
lover  alludes  to  "distrusts"  and 
doubts;  and  that  departure  for 
Staffordshire,  when  the  temperature 
of  their  intimacy  had  reached  bo 
warm  a  character,  makes  us  sus- 
pect a  feebleness  and  imcertainty 
in  the  lady's  disposition.  And  Mr. 
Sterne,  telling  the  stoiy  to  his 
daughter  a  few  months  before  his 
death — a  story  which,  for  children, 
has  always  such  a  curious  interest- 
hints  at  some  such  uncertain  beha- 
viour on  her  part  '  *  She  owned  sbe 
liked  me,"  he  says, "  and  thought  bei^ 
self  not  rich  enough,  or  me  too  poor 
...  I  believe  she  was  partially 
determined  to  have  me,  but  would 
not  say  so."  And  even  "  the  good 
Miss  S— •,"  when  consoling  the 
abandoned  in  his  first  burst  of  de- 
spair, testifies  to  the  same  view: 
"  her  anguish  is  as  sharp  as  yoa», 
her  heart  as  tender,  her  constancy 
aa  great,  her  virtues  as  heroic"  (it 
is  Mr.  Sterne  who  repeats  this): 
"  Heaven  brought  you  not  together 
to  be  tormented  1"  She  was  natu- 
rally surprised  that,  with  such 
fiftvourable  dispositions  on  both 
sides,  there  should  be  any  hesitation 
or  difficulties.' 

On  the  3oth  of  August,  1738,  Mr. 
St^ne  was  admitted  to  priest's 
orders  at  Chester;  and  was  in* 
ducted,  £ve  days  after,  into  the 
vicarage  of  Sutton-on-the-Forest,  ftt 
that  time  a  doll,  rude,  buoohc  sort 
of  parish,  as  most  Suttons  are  to 
this  day,  but  having  the  advaniagd 
of  t)6ing  within  eight  miles  of  York. 

'  Hare  he  is  now  to  be  eflteblisM 
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jet  not  wholly  banished ;  aomething 

yek  lenuuiui  to  be  done  before  he 

can  be  finallj  settled.     In  July, 

i74o>  he  is  at  Cambridge,  taking  his 

Master^s  degree.     In  the  next  year« 

tbe  bold  ecclesiaBtical  Free  Lance, 

"Jsqnes   Sterne,    LL.D.,"     again 

strikes   for  him.     The   Beyerend 

Robert  Hitch  dies,  and  causes  a 

vacancy  in   the   twenly-six   York 

PkebeDd»--that  of  North  Newbald, 

QDe  of  the  most  substantial  of  the 

Miies,  being   worth    some    forty 

ponnds  a  year.' 

This  preferment  carried  with  it 
the  duly  of   periodical   residence 
when  his  torn  came  zonnd,  and  a 
koose  in  which  to  reside.    Amanda 
— MisB  Lumley,  to  wit — ^had  now 
ntoroed  to  York  in  Ul-health,  and 
in  seaich  of  better.    The  care  and 
tenderness   of  Amandns   in    this 
jnnctaie  were  worthy  of  all  praise. 
'She,  hofrever,  grew  worse.    Mr. 
Steme  used  to  come  and  sit  with 
ker  in  those  old  lodgings,  which,  it 
may  he  presamed,  he  lud  resigned 
to  her.  Her  fiuthfol  maid  may  haye 
nsnmed  her  offices  with  "  the  harts- 
ham"  and  other  restoratiyes;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  that  usefol 
perBon,  "the  good  Miss  S.,**  eyer 
agiin  came  upon  the  stage,  or  again 
sympathised   in   a  dressing-room. 
The  sffidr,  howeyer,  was  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  crisis.    One  nignt  he 
*i8  with  her,  mnch  distressed  at 
the  progress  of  her  malady — ^"sit- 
ting by  her,"  he  says,  "with  an 
ffanost  broken  heart  to  see  her  so 
ill;"  when  of  a  sadden  she  tnmed 
to  him  and  said — ^''My  dear  Lawry^ 
I  can  neyer  be  yonrs,  for,  I  yerily 
belieye,  I  haye  not  not  long  to  liye. 
Batllnye  left  yon  eyery  shilling 
of  my  fortnne."   And  upon  that  she 
showed  Mr.  Sterne  her  will.     No 
wonder  he  was  oyerpowered  by  such 
ganeroeity.    There   is  nothing   so 
genuinely   sentimental  in  all  the 
chapters  of  the  "Sentimental  Jour- 
ney."   And  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten—when, long  after,  we  hear  the 
world  coupling  his  name  with  oold 
and  unconjugal  conduct — ^with  what 
feeling  and  tender  recollection  he 
tells   this  story  to   his  daughter 
Lydia. 
'After  such  a  tableau,  the  drop- 
BDie  not  to  be  long  in 


coming  down.  Miss  Lomley's  health 
began  to  mend.  "  It  pleased  God 
that  she  reooyered^"  and  in  1741 
they  were  married.  Unluckily,  the 
proper  form  of  the  children's  nur- 
sery-tales, "and  they  liyed  happily 
together  for  eyer  after,"  may  not  be 
added.  So  ends  this  Rosa  Matilda 
loye-story:  Amandus  and  Amanda 
are  at  last  wedded.  The  polyanthus 
is  blooming  for  the  present,  shel- 
tered by  the  friendly  wall ;  but  Mr. 
Sterne  is  only  seyen-and-twenty 
years  old,  and  has  not  yet  set  out 
upon  his  sentimental  trayels.' 

If  Miss  Lumley  had  died  of  the 
consumptiye  symptoms  that  threat- 
ened her,  Sterne  would  haye  lost  a 
better  wife  than  her  recoyery  gaye 
him ;  for  she  would  then  haye  re- 
mained for  eyer  the  unwedded  ideal 
of  his  romance  and  imagination. 
He  would,  perhaps  inomensely  to 
his  profit,  haye  cherished  the  me- 
mory of  a  lost^  and  therefore  ennob- 
ling passion,  instead  of  waking,  as 
he  did  afterwards,  to  find  himself 
tugging  at  the  fetters  which  bound 
him  to  a  plain,  prosaio  woidan,  of 
character  as  yielding  and  amor- 
phous as  a  lump  of  putty.  His 
wife  was  an  uncongenial  lore;  in 
which  one  frightftd  word  is  hidden 
away  a  whole  world  of  matrimonial 
purgatory,  where  loye  is  due,  and 
uMng  is  impossible.  The  acute 
reader  of  '  Tnstram '  wiU  see  much 
of  Mrs.  Sterne  not  yery  enigmati- 
cally depicted  in  its  pages. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  at  'Parson 
Yorick '  as  he  appears  in  any  one  of 
his  pastoral  equestrian  promenades 
within  the  bounds  of  hui  parish  of 
Sutton. 

'Sometimes  he  was  to  be  seen 
riding,  and  "  had  made  himself  the 
country  talk  by  a  breach  of  all  de- 
corum; and  that  was  in  neyer 
appearing  better  or  otherwise 
mounted  than  upon  a  lean  sorry 
jackass  of  a  horse,  yalue  about  one 
pound  fifteen  shillings,  who,  to 
shorten  all  description  of  him,  was 
full  brother  to  Bozinante."  Clearly 
another  parish  association,  which 
ushers  in  that  droll  sketch  of  the 
uniyersal  request  in  which  was  this 
clerical  nag:  how  at  last,  being 
wearied  out  with  midnight  expresses 
from  parishioners  whose  ladies  were 
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in  very  critical  straits,  for  tho  uso 
of  liis  horse  to  fetch  medical  aid, 
and  liaving  lost  many  good  steeds 
from  these  charitable  loans,  ho  was 
in  self-defence  driven  to  the  device 
of  keeping  some  wretched  worn-ont 
hack,  not  worth  the  borro^ving. 

*  On  such  a  "  Fiddleback,'*  who 
was  always  either  "  twitter-boned  or 
broken-winded,  or  spavined,  or 
greazed*'  (Mr.  Sterne  knew  some- 
thing of  horses  and  the  ills  of  horae- 
ilesh,  and  was  to  ride  a  good  deal 
hereafter  along  the  French  post- 
roads),  he  was  to  be  seen  jogging 
along  the  Yorkshire  lanes,  never 
passing  a  village  but  he  "caught 
the  attention  of  both  old  and 
young."  We  can  well  believe  it, 
that  as  he  came  trotting  up,  just 
waking  out  of  a  reverie,  either 
"  composing  a  sermon,"  or  **  com- 
ix)sing  his  cough,"  "labour  stood 
still,  the  bucket  hung  suspende<i  in 
tho  middle  of  the  well,  the  spin- 
ning-wheel forgot  its  round,  even 
chuck-farthing  and  shuffle-cap  them- 
selves stoop  fJ^ping  until  he  had  got 
out  of  sight.' 


)) » 


"'Books,  painting,  fiddling,  and 
shooting"  were  the  confessed  amuse- 
ments of  the  Vicar  of  Sutton ;  and 
some  pious  works,  a  good  deal  of 
preaching,  a  good  deal  of  love- 
making,  of  a  harmless  and  "  clergy- 
manical "  order,  were  his  imacknow- 

lodged  pleasures.* 

»         »         ♦         *         « 

'  Did  he  ever  fill  in  a  heavy  hour 
at  Sutton  with  poetry,  or,  at  least, 
with  rhyme  or  verse-making? 
Curious  to  say,  only  a  few  scraps 
of  Mr.  Sterne's  versicles  have  come 
down  to  us ;  one  in  the  shape  of  a 
sentimental  epitaph,  the  quality  of 
which  is  such  as  to  amply  justify 
him  in  not  having  further  cultivated 
this  vein.  Poesy  from  Tristram  is 
a  novelty,  and  deserves  a  place 
here : — 

;  Colunias  and  laJbowr\l  urns  but  vainly  show, 
Au  idle  scone  of  decorated  woe ; 
The  sweet  companion  and  the  friend  sincere 
Ketd  no  mechanic  hdp  to  draw  a  tear. 
In  heartfelt  numbeis  never  meant  to  shine, 
'Twill  flow  eternal  o'er  a  bearae  like  thino ; 
'Twill  flow  while  goodness  has  one  fHend, 
Or  kindred  tempers  have  a  tear  to  lend. 

'  But  a  more  chaiaoteristic  speci- 


men of  his  powers  a.s  a  poet  l^-^s 
been  carefully  handed  down  at  Cox- 
would,  from  curate  to  curate  in 
succession.  These  verses  are  in  the 
quaint  manner  of  the  older  devo- 
tional poetry,  and  in  some  way  re- 
call the  tone  of  the  "Soul's 
Errand." 

THE  ITNKXGAVN  0. 

Yersrs  oconovfd  by  htMring  o.  Pan-B'^il. 

By  y«  Rev'.  M^  St— ^^ 

Hark"  my  gay  Fr»  y*  solemn  Toll 
Si>»ala  y«  departure  of  a  soul ; 
*Tis  gone,  y**"  all  we  know — not  whorp 
Or  how  y*  unbody'**  sool  do's  fare- 
In  that  mysterious  O  none  knows, 
But  0  alone  to  w™  it  goes ; 
To  whom  departed  souls  return 
To  take  their  doom  to  s>mile  or  mourn. 
Oh  I  by  w*  glimmering  li^ht  wo  view 
The  unknown  Q  ^^'^^  haat'ning  to ! 
God  has  lock'd  up  y«  mystic  i'age. 
And  curtained  darkness  round  y«  stage : 
Wise  \5  to  render  search  perplcxt. 
Has  drawn  'twixt  y*  0"  &  y«  next 
A  dark  impenotrable  screen, 
All  behind  w«»»  is  yet  unseen ! 
We  talk  of  b.  "we  talk  of  Hell, 
But  w*  yy  mean  no  tongue  obq  tell ! 
Heaven  is  the  realm  where  angels  are, 
And  Hell  the  cha<«  of  despair. 
But  what  y"*  awful  truths  imply, 
None  of  us  know  before  we  die ! 
Wheth">^  we  will  or  no,  we  must 
Take  the  succeeding  ©  on  trosL 

This  hour  perhaps  o'  F^  in  well. 
Death-struck  y«  next,  he  crto*.  Farewell, 
I  die !  and  yet  for  ought  we  see. 
Ceases  at  once  to  breath,  and  be — 
Thus  launch'd  f*"  life's  ambiguous  rfiore 
Ingulph'd  in  Death  appears  no  more, 
Then  undirected  to  repair. 
To  distant  G*  we  know  not  where. 
Swift  flios  the  %,  perhaps  'tis  gone       I 
A  thousand  leagues  beyond  the  sun ; 
Or  2"  10  thousand  more  3«"  told 
Ere  the  for«iken  clay  is  cold  I 
And  yet  who  knows  if  Fr»«»*  we  lovd 
Tho*  dead  may  be  so  far  removed; 
Only  y*  vail  of  flesli  between. 
Perhaps  yy  watch  us  though  unscea 
Whilst  we,  y*'  lo>s  lamentmg.  say, 
They're  ont  of  hearing  far  away; 
Guardians  to  us  perhaps  they're  near 
Concealed  in  vehicles  of  air— 
And  yet  no  notices  yy  give 
Kor  tell  us  where,  nor  how  yy  live; 
Tho*  conscious  whilst  with  ns  btlow, 
How  much  y™  desired  to  know— 
.'     As  if  bound  up  by  solemn  Fate 
To  keep  the  secret  of  y^  state. 
To  tell  y*'  Joys  or  palna  to  none^ 
That  man  might  live  by  Faith  alone, 
Well  let  my  sovereign,  if  he  please, 
Lock  up  his  marvellous  decrees; 
Why  sh<i  I  wish  him  to  reveal 
W*  he  thinks  proper  to  conceal  ? 
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Ifcli  ewQgb  3^  I  beUere 

flcavai'f  bright'  y"  I  can  conceive; 

And  he  7*  makes  it  all  his  care 

To  serve  God  here  shall  see  him  there  I 

Bat  ob!  w*  O"  shall  I  surrey 

TIm  moment  7*  I  leave  y*  clay  ? 

Hov  sodden  y*  sorpriae,  how  new  t 

Let  It,  my  God,  be  hsppy  too. 

'There  is  a  cfaArmiog  simpliciiy 
and  qnaintDess  in  these  lines  which 
makes  ns  wish  their  author  had 
written  more.  There  is^  too,  an 
earaestness,  and  a  genuine  pathos, 
wbieh  no  ordained  Tartnffe  or 
whining  sentimentalist  could  have 
given  utterance  to. 

'  We  find  also  a  stanza  or  so  of 
Diego's  sentimental  ballad,  in  the 
itiny  of  Slawkinbergius ;  the  whole 
of  which  incident  seems  an  antici* 
pation  of  Canning's  satire  on  Ger- 
man love-making  in  **  The  Bovers." ' 

Of  Parson  Toriok  in  the  pulpit, 
Hr.  Fitzgerald  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing:-- 

'  Among  oihermerits,  these  Parish 
Sermons  of  Mr.  Sterne  are  marvel- 
lonsly  short, — a  wholesome  prece- 
dent for  long-winded  divines.  Some, 
indeed,  will  barely  take  up  ten 
minutes  slowly  reading;  unless 
those  dashes  and  starts  and  turns 
stand  for  so  much  dramatic  busi- 
ness, and  represent  pauses  and  play 
of  feature. 

'  The  fashion  in  which  the  career 
of  Shimei  ia  traced,— the  odd  com- 
ments and  dramatic  colouring  with 
which  it  is  set  out, — is  a  perfect 
Shandean  picture,  which  would  be 
extravagant  but  for  its  perfect  sin- 
cerity. This  Shimei,  as  is  well 
known,  reflects  ail  the  fortunes  of 
David,  aocording  to  the  true  temper 
of  the  world.  As  he  is  prosperous, 
he  is  forward ;  as  he  is  unlucky,  he 
reviles  him.  "The  wheel  turns 
round  once  more.  David  returns 
in  peace ;  and,  had  the  wheel  turned 
round  a,  hundred  times,  Shimei,  I 
dare  say,  in  every  period  of  its  rota- 
tion, would  have  been  uppermost" 
At  which  sycophancy  Mr.  Sterne 
breaks  out  sarcastically :  *'  0  Shi- 
mei! would  to  Heaven,  when  thou 
wert  slain,  that  f^  thy  flEunily  had 
been  slain  with  thee,  and  not  one 
of  thy  resemblance  left !  But  ye 
have  multiplied  exceedingly,  and 
replenished  the  earth;  and,  if  I 


prophesy  rightly,  ye  will  in  the  end 
subdue  if*  These  modem  Shimeis 
are  the  most  fatal  evils  of  society. 
"*TiB  a  character  we  shall  never 
want.  Oh,  it  infests  the  court,  the 
camp,  the  cabinet;  it  infests  the 
Church.  Go  where  you  will,  in 
every  profession,  you  see  a  Shimei 
following  the  wheels  of  the  fortu- 
tunate  through  thick  mire  and  clay.'' 

'This  stroke  does  indeed  seem 
pointed  at  a  diaconal  Shimei  only 
eight  miles  away,  and  called 
"Jacques  Sterne,  LL.D." 

'"Haste,  Shimei!"  Mr.  Sterne 
goes  on,  warming :  "  haste,  or  thou 
wilt  be  imdone  lor  ever!  .  .  . 
Shimei  doubles  his  speed.  .  .  . 
Stay,  Shimei;  'tis  your  patron! 
'Tis  all  one  to  Shimei.  Shimei  is 
the  barometer  of  every  man's  for- 
tune ;  marks  the  rise  and  fall  of  it, 
with  all  the  variations,  from  scorch- 
ing hot  to  freezing  cold,  in  his 
countenance,  that  tiie  simile  will 
admit  of."  (This  stroke  is  Tristram 
all  over.)  "  Hast  thou  been  spoken 
for  to  the  king,  or  the  captain  of  the 
host " — i.6.  commander-in-  chief — 
"without  success?  Look  not  into 
the  Court  Calendar;  the  vacancy  is 
filled  up  in  Shimei's  face." ' 

In  1743,  Mr.  Sterne  was  pre- 
sented, as  the  husband  of  his  wife, 
and  by  a  friend  of  hers,  to  the 
neighbouring  living  of  Stiilington ; 
to  hold  which,  along  with  his  other 
preferments,  he  had  procured  a  dis- 
pensation. We  have  to  skip  tn  toto 
many  graphic  chapters  of  Hlli.  Fitz- 
gerald's, having  reference  to  Sterne's 
hfe  at  Sutton,  his  connexion  with 
Eugenius  (Hall  Stevenson),  'The 
Demoniacs,'  Yorkshire  Politics,  Cha- 
rity and  Assize  Sermons,  Cathedral 
Imbroglios,  and  Dr.  Slop ;  and  only 
state,  from  the  one  on  'Shandy 
Family  Quarrels,'  that  in  it  l^Ir. 
Fitzgerald  exonerates  Sterne  from 
the  cruel  and  unfilial  treatment  with 
which  Walpole  charges  him  in  re- 
ference to  Ms  mother.  We  cull  an 
anecdote  from  the  chapter  entitled 
'Mr.  Sterne  a  Wit';— 

'  Entering  "  The  George,"  we  find 
Mr.  Sterne  sitting  with  a  large  com- 
pany, chiefly  "gentiemen  of  the 
gown,"  listening  with  deep  offence 
to  a  smart  ypimg  fellow  scattering 
his  flippancies  against  the  clergy 
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and  the  whole  perfionnd  of  religion 
— ^specially  addressing  himself  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  ministers.  At  length, 
when  ho  has  made  an  end,  he  turns 
to  our  Laurence,  and  rashly  and 
besotted ly  asks  if  he  does  not  agree 
with  him.  Possibly  he  intt^rpreted 
that  Voltttirean  mouth  as  being  sure 
to  deal  with  Voltairean  matter. 
With  a  twinkle  of  those  eyes,  and  a 
lifting  of  the  corners  of  tliat  ace-of- 
hearts  mouth,  the  young  clergj'man 
ignores  the  (question  utterly,  and 
begins  to  describe  a  particular 
pointer  of  his,  reckoned  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  whole  country,  but 
which  had  one  "  infernal  trick,"  of 
always  flying  at  clergymen.  Here 
was  warning  for  the  incautious 
youth — there  was  mischief  at  the 
bottom  of  this  apologue — ^and  he 
should  draw  off  while  there  is  yet 
time.  But  he  must  put  a  question — 
from  sheer  embarrassment,  perhaps. 
"  How  long,  sir,  may  he  have  had 
that  trick  V"  "Sir;'  replies  the  other 
(and  we  see  Mr.  Sterne  taking  his 
first  Shandean  summersault), ''ever 
since  he  was  a  puppy  1"  The  witling 
was  crushed,  amid  the  tumultuous 
applause  of  "gentlemen  of  the 
gown."  The  joke  was  presently  all 
oyer  Yorkshire.  People  now  begin 
to  respect— even  to  regard  with  awe 
— the  man  who  kept  such  dangerous 
petards  by  him,  and  will  be  cautious 
of  offence.' 

On  December  ist,  1747,  was  bom 
and  baptized  his  daughter,  Lydia 
the  Second ;  Lydia  the  First  having 
been  bom  and  baptized  on  October 
1st,  and  buried  on  Octob^  and, 

1745. 

Little  of  memorable  varies  the 
mode  of  Mr.  Sterne's  life  until,  in 
1759,  he  became  the  subject  of  a 
second  gramle  passion^  to  a  series  of 
which  he  afterwards  was  pretty  con* 
stantly  a  martyr.  The  lady  was  a 
Miss  Catherine  de  Fourmantelle,  of 
a  French  Huguenot  family,  then 
living  with  her  mother  at  York, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  candid  advocacy 
and  measured  apology  for  Sterne's 
oonduct  in  this  ai£ur,  may  serve 
onoe  for  all  for  application  to  those 
frequent  SgarcTnens  du  oeur— those 
many  strayings  of  marital  affection 
by  which  poor  Mis^  Sterne  was 
cheated.     It  is  pleasant  to  be  able 


to  think  it  likely  that  her  nnoK 
serving  temperament  saved  her  from 
the  pain  of  detecting  that  she  wjw 
not  all-in-all  to  her  husband. 

*  After   one   Saturday    night  at 
"Mrs.  Joliffs,  in  Stonegate,"  with 
Mrs.  Fourmantelle  and  her  daugh- 
ter, when  they  had  stayed  up  very 
late,  no  doubt  busy  with  the  "  bass 
viol,"  Mr.  Sterne  writes  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning  to  tell  her  that 
"if  this  billet  catches  you  in  Ixr^l, 
you  are  a  lazy,  sleepy  little  slut " 
(Mr.  Sterne  used  to  call  his  daugh- 
ter Lydia  "an  accomplished  httle 
slut") ;  and  proposes  to  see  her  at 
a  Mr.  Taylor's— the  Mr.  Taylor  that 
figured   in   the   Blake   embarrass- 
ments—  at    "half  an   hour   after 
twelve;"  and  he  has  ordered  his 
man  Matthew  "  to  steal  her  a  quart 
of  honey."    For  the  strain  of  rap- 
ture in  which  portions  of  this  cor- 
respondence are  couched,  it  would 
be  unbecoming  to  offer  a  word  of 
excuse.    They  go  beyond  any  in- 
dulgence which  may  be  allowed  to 
Srofessed  sentimentality.   "  What  is 
oney  to  the  sweetness  of  thee  who 
are  sweeter  than  all  the  flowers  it 
comes  from?"    "I  love  you  to  dis- 
traction, Eitty,  and  will  love  you  to 
eternity,"  with  more  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  be* 
lieve  that  this  passion,  as  it  must  be 
cedled,  did  not  travel  beyond  the 
bounds  of  these  raptures.  For  there 
is  a  curious  expression  in  one  of 
these  letters,  which  shows  that  ho 
intended  marrying  this  young  girl 
in  case  of  his  wife's  death.  "  I  hare 
but  one  obstacle,"  he  wrote,  "  to  my 
happiness,  and  what  that  is  you 
know  as  well  as  L"    Again^  he  ap- 
peals to  a  higher  power — "  God  will 
open  a  door,  when  we  shall  some 
time  be  much  more  together."  And 
again:  "I  pray  to  God  that  yoa 
may  so  live  and  so  love  me  as  one 
day  to  share  in  my  great  good  for- 
tune."    It  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
he  would  be  guilty  of  the  gross  pro- 
fanity of  these  solemn  appeals  and 
allusions,  if  there  was  anything  in 
the  intimacy  of  the  character  that 
has  been  insinuated     There  is  • 
deUcaoy  and  disagreeable  duly  in 
weighing  questions  of  this  nature, 
and  it  were  best  to  leave  the  queer 
tion  with  the  leader.    AnyaoBWiio 
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raeUesaly  puts  himself  in  bo  8110- 
pkaoas  a  staatiQn—howeTer  pure 
lis  motives — oaimot  oomplaiii  if. 
posted^  natanlly  judges  him  by 
the  preeamptioiL  of  oidiittry  evi- 
teoo.  Bat  for  the  feeUng  which 
(xmid  pnuupt  him  to  calculate  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  alzeady 
wttle  on  her  suocessor,  nothing  is  to 
b8  said.  And,  oniioos  to  say,  long 
after  he  was  making  a  similar 
aamgement  with  the  more  famons 
Eliza  Draper. 

'PoBsibiy  this  may  haTe  been  his 
iDera  amatory  stock-in-tiade;  part 
of  that  armoniy  of  inainnation  with 
whieh  he  practised  on  the  hearts  of 
ladieB;  and  by  habitnal  usage  his 
moral  sense  may  have  grown  dead 
to  the  utter  impropriety  of  sndi 
oonduct' 

'At  Ijie  end  of  December,  in  the 
year  i759>  the  fitanous  romance  of 
"TuBTRA.M  8HAivmr"  came  out  at 
Yoik;'  and  by  March,  1760,  was 
£urly  in  the  hands  of  the  great  pub- 
lie  of  London,  to  which  the  author 
was  already  making  prepaiatiaDS  to 
repair. 

'Hitherto  he  had  not  li^edfor  the 
world.  Neither  had  the  men  and 
women  of  fiishion,  nor  the  world  of 
metropolitan  politics,  nor  indeed 
any  of  tfae  great  collected  coteries, 
which  confer  degrees  and  make  re- 
putations, bestowed  a  thought  upcm 
the  obecure  Yorkshiro  cleric.  Now 
ail  is  about  to  be  changed.  Now/as 
he  said  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  the 
whole  drama  is  opened  " — the  splen- 
did glories  of  success  and  of  London 
homage  aro  waiting  for  him.* 

From  the  tone  that  Sterne  be- 
comes pnblio  property,  his  life,  of 
course,  becomes  better  ;  known, 
more  firequently  canyassed,  and 
moro  easily  accessible ;  and  we  may 
therofore  be  moro  rapid  in  our 
sketch.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that, 
ttcfm  the  yery  beginning  of  this 
time-months'  yint  to  London,  he 
found,  to  his  delighted  amazement, 
his  lodgings  in  Fall  Mall  besieged 
by  all  the  great  '£yen  all  the 
mshops,'  he  says,  'haye  sent  their 
compliments  to  me.'  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
sums  up  the  matter  by  saying  that 
'it  was  the  most  brilliant  Imdon 
campaign  ever  fought  by  a  success- 
fill  man  of  letteES.'   At  the  end  of 


it  he  rotumed  to  Yorkshire  and  to 
rustic  life,  in  Shandy  Hall,  the  par- 
sonage of  Gozwould,  to  the  liying 
of  which  he  had  been  presented 
while  in  London,  by  Lord  Fauoon- 
berg.  It  should  be  mentioned  also, 
that  about  a  week  beforo  leaying 
town,  he  had  launched  twoyolumes 
of  *  The  Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick '  on 
the  tide  of  the  ppimlarity  of  '  Tris- 
tram Shandy.'  He  went  back  to  his 
country  cures  rather  in  body  than 
in  spirit;  the  foyer  of  London  still 
disturbed  his  circulation  in  the 
country,  his  old  resigned  tolerance 
of  which  had  gone  for  oyer. 

Ohristmas  found  Mr.  Sterne  again 
in  London,  to  watch  oyer  the 
publication  of  the  third  and  fourth 
yolumee  of '  Tristram  Shandy,'  and, 
wb  roK^,  to  agitate  for  profermenl 
The  second  yisit  to  the  metropolis 
resembled  the  first;  'from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arriyal  the  old  camiyal 
set  in.'  The  second  Shandy  instal- 
ment was  issued  in  the  ensuing 
January,  and  '  was  receiyed  with  a 
mixed  chorus  of  cheers  and  hisses.' 

It  was  July  beforo  the  author  re^ 
turned  to  Coxwonld;  whero,  once 
arriyed,  he  was  soon  at  his  desk 
preparing  other  two  yolumes  to  take 
to  town  in  time  for  the  next  season. 
They  were  published  December 
aist,  1761,  haying  been  produced 
amidst  much  depression  and  un- 
easiness of  mind  and  frailty  of  body ; 
and  to  saye  his  life,  as  it  seemed,  he 
took  a  trip  to  the  Continent,  during 
which  he  already  began  to  take 
notes,  powr  servir,  when  he  came  to 
write,  a  propoB  of  another  later  and 
moro  lengthened  tour,  the  'Senti- 
mental Joum^.' 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  narratiye*  of  this 
is  like  a  cobweb  in  the  sunlight. 
£yery  shining  thread  of  interest  that 
radiates,  interlacing  the  concentric 
ciroles,  is  joined  with  eyery  other 
fitly  and  artistically ;  but  for  epito- 
mized roproduction  in  this  place, 
hopelessly.  His  account  of  old 
Paris—the  Paris  of  Steme^so  dif- 
foent  from  our  own  moro  recent 
impressions  of  it,  aro  yaluable  as 
topographical,  social,  and  political 
photographs.  We  can  approach  the 
gorgeous,  squalid  city  of  the  anoim 
regvM  only  from  one  or  two  social 
angles.    If  Sterne  walked  abroad. 
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presenting  that  odd,  lean,  cadave- 
rous appearance  which  he  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  delight  in  reproducing 
as  often  as  possible,  the  question 
would  run,  'Qui  le  diablo  est  cet 
homme  la?'  and  the  all-sullicient 
answer  would  he  returned,  *C*est 
Chevalier  Shandy.'  '^li.  Sterne  has 
not  himself  been  very  precise  in 
keeping  incidents  tliat  belong  to  the 
first  excursion  to  Paris  and  Mont- 
peUer  separate  from  those  which 
occurred  during  the  second,  2>ar  vj-- 
cell  rare  the  *  Sentimental  Journey.' 
The  tangled  threads  have  been  dili- 
gently and  lucidly  unravelled  by 
Mr.  Fitzgerald ;  we  have  not  space 
to  follow  liim  on  these  terms,  and 
fall  back  on  the  elder  inaccuracy  of 
the  original  traveller. 

Early  in  October,  1764,  Stenio 
was  at  Dover,  prepared  for  his  cam- 
paign, with  a  periwig  and  the  im- 
mortal *  black  silk  breeches.'  Then 
at  Dessein's  hotel,  Calais,  about 
which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  tolerably 
exhaustive  in  his  traditional  and 
historical  gossip;  and  finally  at 
Paris,  where  the  London /« rare  was 
to  be  emulated  in  his  favour.  He 
was  rather  proud  of  his  abiUty  to 
meet  the  French  on  their  own 
ground,  although  he  could  not  well 
bo  proud  of  his  French  grammatical 
proprieties,  any  more  than  he  could 
of  kis  English  orthography.  Paris, 
during  his  stay,  was  merry,  deistic, 
oncyclopjedic. 

*  Mr.  Sterne  was  not  hkely  to  let 
the  laugh  languish.  In  French 
society  he  was  more  popular  than 
ever ;  and  he  has  given  an  amusing 
account  of  the  arts  by  which  he 
turned  the  grave  ptulosophizing 
mania  to  his  own  profit.  On  his 
first  visit  he  had  made  friends  in  all 
directions.  He  knew  the  Count  de 
Bissie,  who  affected  to  be  reading 
Shakespeare  when  he  called,  the 
Marquise  de  Lambert,  the  old  Mar- 
Bhal  de  Biron,  "  who  had  signalized 
himself  by  some  small  feats  of  chi- 
valry in  the  Cour  d'Amour,"  and 
many  more.  The  marshal  talked  of 
a  visit  to  England  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish ladies.  "  Stay  where  you  are,  I 
beseech  yon.  Monsieur  le  Marqt^tse, 
Les  Messieurs  Anglaise  (sic)  can 
scarce  get  a  kind  look  from  them  as 
it  is."    The  old  beau  invited  him  to 


supper  at  once.  His  compliment  to 
the  Farmer-General,  M.  Popelinere, 
at  whose  conceits  we  have  seen  him 
'  assisting,'  was  just  as  skilful.  He 
was  asking  about  the  English  taxes ; 
they  were  considerable,  he  heard. 
"  If  we  knew  how  to  collect  them," 
said  Mr.  Sterne,  with  a  bow.    A 

lady,  Madame  de  V (this;  must 

have  been  Madame  de  Vence,  a  de- 
scendant of  Madame  de  Sevigne), 
placed  Mr.  Sterne  by  her  on  the 
sofa  to  discuss  rehgion.  She  be- 
lieved nothing.  "  There  'are  three 
epochs,"  says  !Mr.  Sterne,  in  one  of 
his  most  acute  observations  on  so- 
ciety, "  in  the  empire  of  a  French- 
woman. She  is  coquette;  then 
deist;  then  devote.  The  empire 
during  these  is  never  lost ;  she  only 
changes  her  subjects."  Madame  de 
Vence  was  only  vibrating  between 
her  first  and  second.  Yorick  took 
her  hand  and  mildly  remonstrated 
with  her.  There  was  not  a  more 
dangerous  thing  in  the  world  than 
for  a  beauty  to  be  a  deist.  The  re- 
straints of  rehgion  and  morality 
were  the  outworks  which  protected 
her.  "We  are  not  adamant,"  be 
continued,  "  and  there  is  need  of  all 
restraint,  till  age  in  her  own  time 
steals  in  and  lays  them  on  us ;  but, 
my  dearest  lady,"  said  I,  kissing 
her  hand,  "it  is  too  soon — too 
soon." 

*  Mr.  Sterne  had  the  credit  all  over 
Pans  of  converting  Madame  do 
Vence.  She  told  Diderot  and  the 
Abbe  Morellet,  that,  "  in  one  half- 
hour  I  had  said  more  for  revealed 
religion  than  all  their  encyclopedia 
had  said  against  it."  She  postponed 
the  epoch  of  her  deism  two  years.' 

For  the  rest  of  the  '  Sentimental 
Journey,'  Mr.  Fitzgerald  plays  the 
role  of  the  historian  to  the  epic 
poem ;  of  the  genial  critic  to  the 
ideal  and  romantic ;  of  the  rational- 
ist to  the  dogmatist  and  super- 
naturalist  He  is  the  kindly,  care- 
ful, and  conscientious  scholiast  and 
commentator.  Everybody  knows 
his  Tnateriel,  his  ground  and  cha- 
racters, from  Moulmes  and  Maria  to 
the  inn  near  Modane  and  the  Pied- 
montese  lady. 

On  the  1 5th  November  Mr.  Steine 
was  at  Turin,  and  stayed  there  ft 
'joyous  fortnight/  in  as  great  re- 
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quest  as  he  liad  been  in  London  ^d 

Patis.  Thence  to  Milan;  toFanna; 

to  Borne;  to  Naples ;  where  he  re- 

nuined  seyeial  weeks,  until   the 

meagze  figore  of  Yorick  was  actoally 

'growing  &t,  sleek,  and  well-liking ; 

not  impioTing   in  statoie  but  in 

breadth.'    Daring  these  stages  of 

ha  pilgrimage  he  was  keeping  up  a 

carefiil  coirespondence  with  Ms  wife 

and  his  'dear  girl/  Lydia,  who  were 

at  that  time  in  the  south  of  France, 

for  the  re-establishment  of  the  health 

of  the  latter,  who  had  been  ordered 

ahroad  on  account  of  a  serious  and 

teDadous  attack  of  asthma.    On  his 

retmn  homewards,  Mr.  Sterne  found 

them  in  Franche  CSomt^,  where  his 

wife  received  him  'cordially,  Ac;' 

but,  notwithstanding  the  alajrming 

^pkoms  of  ill-heidth  which  her 

loTing  anxiety  discoyered  in  him, 

she  proposed  to  extend  her  absence 

from  England  by  'another  year  or 

80.'   After  a  pleasant   sojourn  at 

Dijon,  Sterne  huzried  back  to  York- 

flhire. 

'  As  usual,  Christmas  again  found 
him  in  London ;  and  with  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Sterne  came  up  too  the  ninth 
"Shandy,'*  which  was  published 
January  29lh,  1767.  Only  one 
Toinme  this  tune,  and  that  a  thin 
one  of  half  the  usual  number  of 
pages.' 

Sterne  was  now  to  celebrate  an- 
other of  his  '  grand  customs,'  and 
make  love  to  Eliza,  Mrs.  Ihnper, 
the  Bramine,  with  such  fiiry  of  in- 
nocence and  Platonism,  that  his  ene- 
mies interpreted  it  into  something 
very  like  criminality.  The  episode 
is  well  known,  and  may  be  passed 
over  here,  with  the  citation  of  his 
posthumous  friend's  (Mr.Fitzgerald) 
opinion  about  it. 

'  The  most  indulgent  construction 
of  this  Draper  episode,  exhibits 
a  frantic  attachment  unbecoming  in 
one  who  was  already  a  husband  and 
a  father ;  so  suspicious,  too,  in  its 
drcumstancesy  as  to  require  a  confi- 
dence almost  chivalrous  to  exculpate 
him.  Still  there  is  something  to  be 
said  in  extenuation,  some  strange 
&cts,  which  it  is  dMcult  to  recon- 
cile with  a  harsh  view  of  this  sin- 
gular episode,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
these  he  is  fairly  entitled.  They 
seem  to  me  to  have  some  weight' 


In  September,  his  wife  and 
daughter  joined  him;  with  the  latter 
of  whom,  who  had  come  back  '  an 
elegant,  accomplished  little  slut,*  he 
was  in  raptures.  Meanwhile,  tiieir 
presence  at  Goxwould  was  threat- 
ened by  the  longing  of  Mrs.  Sterne 
for  France ;  and  he  was  speculating 
on  taking  the '  Sentimental  Journey,' 
then  in  progress,^wi^  him  to  Lon- 
don the  following  Christmas. 

'After  Christmas-day  he  started 
with  his  friend  Hall  for  town.  It 
was  to  be  his  last  journey.  He  was 
still  ill,  and  had  scarcely  shaken  off 
his  fever;  travelling  imder  such 
circumstances  was  hudly  prudent 

The  records  of  his  last  visit  to 
London  exhibit  the  strivings!  of  en- 
feebled and  shattered  health  with 
the  natural  disposition  to  gaiety  and 
social  distraction  which  was  to  him 
a  fatefol  and  imperious  tyrant 

His  '  Sentimental  Journey,'  Vols. 
I  <&  a,  with  any  number  to  follow, 
had  been  well  received ;  but  this  did 
not  mend  the  health  of  the  author, 
who,  with  melancholy  and  mis- 
giving, half  believed  himself  the 
doomed  man  that  we  now  know  him 
to  have  been. 

The  last  scene  was  drawing  nigh. 
By  March,  1768,  he  was  on  his 
death-bed,  in  his  hired  lodgings  in 
Bond  Street  His  thoughts  ran 
much  upon  his  darling  daughter, 
about  whom  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  James, 
a  true  and  discreet  friend,  who  had 
had  the  faithfulness  to  tell  him  of 
his  faults,  and  the  tact  to  do  so 
inofiensively.  Upon  this  letter  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  remarks : — 

'  So  piteous  and  touching  an  ap- 
peal has  rarely  come  from  a  death- 
bed :  it  was  the  poor,  broken,  gasp- 
ing, dying  Yorick's  last  letter.  In 
it  we  seem  to  hear  an  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  errors,  and  a  cry 
for  pardon  for  "follies  which  my 
heart,  not  my  head  betrayed  me 
into!" — a  declaration  we  may  accept 
as  genuine,  [and  which  is  the  true 
key  to  all  his  Shandean  sins,  errors, 
mistakes,  and  follies. 

*  *  4>  *  4> 

'  '  This  was  Tuesday.  Friday  was 
the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  seems 
to  have  been  left  there,  at  Bond 
Street, — alone,  deserted,  and  en- 
tirely dependent  (scarcely  in    the 
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sense  he  had  wished)  on  the  hired 
offioes  of  a  lodging-house  servant 

'But  httlo  is  known  of  his  last 
moments.  Towards  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  complained  of  cold 
in  his  feet,  and  asked  the  attendant 
to'chafe  them.  Some  way  this  sug- 
gests the  end  of  FalstafF.  It  seemed 
to  relieve  him;  but  presently  he 
Baid  the  cold  was  mounting  yet 
higher ;  and  while  she  was  striving 
to  kindle  a  warmth  in  his  feet  and 
ankles,  which  a  more  awful  power 
was  driving  away,  some  one  knocked 
at  the  hall-door,  and  the  landlady 
opening  it,  found  it  was  a  footman 
sent  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Sterne's 
health.  In  Cliflford  Street  close  by, 
"  Fish"  Crawford  was  having  a  grand 
dinner-party,  served  by  his  "  lYench 
cook,"  and  most  of  the  guests  at  table 
were  friends  of  the  dying  humorist. 
Of  the  company  were  the  Dukes  of 
Grafton  and  Roxburghe,  the  Earls 
of  March  and  Ossory ;  Mr.  Gkirrick, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  James.  Some 
one  having  mentioned  his  illness — 
Mj.  James  most  probably — it  was 
proposed  to  send  to  know  how  he 
was,  and  the  footman,  whose  name 
has  been  preserved,  was  despatehed 
to  New  Bond  Street  to  inqmre. 

'  The  landlady  was  not  able,  or  did 
not  care  to  give  him  the  latest  news, 
but  bade  him  go  up  and  inquire  of 
the  attendant.  He  did  so,  and  en- 
tered the  room  just  as  the  deserted 
Shandean  was  expiring.  He  stood 
by  and  waited  to  see  the  end ;  he 
noted  how  the  wasted  arm  was 
suddenly  raised,  as  if  to  ward  off 
something,  caught  a  murmur  of 
"  Now  it  is  come !"  and  then  saw  his 
frame  relax  in  death. 

*This  was  Yorick's  end — a  footr 
man  and  a  sick-nurse  watehing  his 
agonies.  The  footman  went  his 
way  back  to  the  merry  party  of 
gentlemen  in  Clifford  Street,  and 
told  what  ho  had  seen.  The  gentle- 
men, he  says,  were  all  very  sorry, 
and  lamented  him  very  much.  We 
•  can  almost  hear  the  after-dinner 
panegyric.  Hume  and  Garrick  could 
have  told  of  his  freaks  in  Paris,  and 
bewailed  with  convivial  grief  how 
Yorick  had  been  no  one's  enemy  but 
his  .own.    Mr.  James  conld  haye 


said  something  about  his  good 
heart.  Then,  as  of  course,  the  claret 
went  round,  and  Lord  March  went 
back  again  to  the  praises  of  "the 
Rena,"  or  the  "  Zamperini." 

'So  Yorick  passed  away,  lonely, 
abandoned.  Not  in  this  sense,  truly, 
did  he  mean  that  poor  bald  scrap  of 
philosophy,  which  he  had  set  down 
in  his  Tristram,  to  be  interpreted— 
when  he  wished  to  die  in  an  inn, 
and  to  have  the  cold  hired  offices  of 
strangers  to  soothe  his  last  moments. 
This  was  a  poor  bit  of  Shandyism, 
set  down  to  startle  the  crowd.  Per- 
haps it  came  back  on  him  when  he 
saw  the  footman  standing  in  the 
doorway,  and  felt  the  woman  secretly 
stripping  him  of  his  ornaments. 
For  it  was  said,  that  while  one  hired 
hand  was  chafing  poor  Shandy's 
icy  limbs,  the  other  was  buf;y 
plundering  him  of  his  gold  sleeve- 
buttons.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  a  still 
more  horrid  mystery — ^like  the  /<^" 
fdlet  of  a  grave-yard — ^was  destined 
to  oversh^ow  what  remained  of 
Yorick.' 

Here  we  would  leave  him;  for 
after  death  the  shadows  thicken. 
His  burial  was  mean.  A  single 
mourning-coach  with  *  two  gentle- 
men inside '  formed  the  funeral  pro- 
cession to  the  *  new  burying-grounds 
near  Tyburn.'  But  he  had  still,  at 
the  bidding  of  science  and  ogre-like 
rapacity,  one  other  most  ghastly  and 
unsentimental  journey  to  perform 
unwittingly,  in  the  packing-caso 
of  resurrectioniste ;  and  his  hideoiis 
lying-in-state  took  place,  after  his 
interment,  on  the  teble  of  the  dis- 
secting rooms  of  Professor  Collig- 
non,  of  Cambridge.  We  have  no 
heart  to  proceed  further ;  and  there 
is  no  object  to  be  gained  by  a  forced 
moralising  on  the  verge  of  loath- 
liness.  Let  the  gentle  readers  of 
'  London  Society '  shed  their  tears 
before  pity  has  made  acquaintance 
with  shuddering  and  disgust  With- 
out taking  up  the  poor  mutilated 
and  anatomized  cranium,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  speak  out  a  heartfol  of 
feeling  in  the  old  pathetic  formula, 
henceforth  thrice  pathetic: — 
Alas,  foob  YobiokI 

A.  H«    • 
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PART  I. 


'TTTHO'LL  hare  a  game  of  cro- 

T  V  ^net?'  exclaimed  one  of  ihiee 
idle  jomig  men,  who  had  been  lazily 
knowing  the  balls  about  the  ground. 
'If 8  going  to  be  piping  hot  to-day ; 
the  Booner  we  persuade  some  of 
those  yonng  ladies  to  come  out  the 
better.' 

'PeiBoade  away  then/  answered 
his  companion — ^'England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.  I  sup- 
pose it's  the  duty  of  Henry  8t. 
George  to  make  himself  generally 
agreeabla  Hurrah  for  the  12th  of 
August  !^t  will  be  St  George's 
dufy  to  make  himself  exclusively 
agreeable  to  the  grouse  after  that 
day.  To-day  is  the  and.  I  can 
stand  a  few  days'  repose  after  the 
&tigues  of  my  journey,  unless  the 
young  ladies  are  unusually  heavy  on 
band.* 

'  Here  come  three ;  Grahame,  with 
his  mallet,  brings  up  the  rear. 
They  are  not  all  sisters,  that  is 
clear  enough.' 

'Shall  it  be  gentlemen  versus 
ladies?  inquired  Mr.  Grahame,  as 
be  came  on  to  the  ground. 

'  That  can't  be  ft^,'  remonstrated 
Mr. Si  George;  'we  shall  be  too 
strong  for  the  ladies.* 

'Not  at  all,'  exclaimed  three 
voices  at  once ;  '  we  defy  you.  Our 
skill  is  a  match  for  your  strength.' 

'So  let  it  be  then/  said  Mr.  Gra- 
bame.  'Henry  St  George,  Fem- 
bam,  and  myself  fight  the  three 
ladies :  it  is  their  own  fiftult  if  we 
win;  they  defied  us.  Hoare,  you 
lazy  fellow,  you  may  look  on.' 

That  same  party  had  not  met 
before  on  Cranbourne  grounds :  cer- 
tain preliminary  rules  had  there- 
fore to  be  arranged.  'Were  local 
rules  to  be  followed,  or  must 
printed  rules  be  binding  ?  Was  the 
game  to  have  captains,  or  should 
each  player  be  independent?* 

'Blue  ball  begins!'  called  outMr. 
Orahame. 

'  Patty,  'that* 8  you,'  said  Mabel 
Giahaane,  his  sister;  and  a  pretty 


girl,  dressed  in  white  muslin  with 
blue  ribbons,  stepped  forward  mallet 
in  hand. 

The  three  girls  playing  croquet 
that  morning  were  Mabel  Grahame, 
Eose  Melville,.and  Patty  Mitford,aU 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  youth, 
health,  and  good  spirits. 

Mabel  Grahame's  home  was  at 
Cranbourne.  She  was  tall,  dark, 
and  elegant;  her  composed,  stately 
manner  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  her  dress  had  not  occupied  her 
thoughte  for  one  minute;  and  yet 
the  effect  had  been  studied,  from 
those  violet  silk  stockings,  Balmoral 
boots,  delicate  green  and  white  mus- 
lin looped  up  over  her  ample  orino* 
line,  to  the  little  white  straw  hat 
on  her  head.  And  not  one  pin  or 
hair  was  out  of  place. 

Mabel  knew  that  her  estimate  in 
the  world's  opinion  stood  high,  and 
the  value  she  placed  upon  herself 
was  certeinly  not  too  low.  Rose 
Melville  was  every  one's  friend,  but 
nobody's  love;  merry,  laughing, 
ready  for  every  exertion,  seconding 
every  one's  proposal,  &lling  natu- 
rally into  the  seat  which  no  one  else 
would  take  in  a  carriage,  always 
good-humoured,  she  was  an  excel- 
lent confidante,  because  her  sympa- 
thies were  so  ready,  and  was  a  bom 
daisy-picker.  She  was  small  and  a 
brunette ;  no  one  had  been  known 
to  decide  whether  her  bright  face 
was  pretty  or  not ;  every  one  liked  to 
look  into  Bose's  face,  and  what  did 
it  matter  why  they  looked  again? 

Patty  Mitford  was  pretty,— there 
could  be  no  two  opinions  on  that 
subject;  though,  whilst  none 
doubted  about  liking  Bose,  Patty 
had  her  warm  admirers  and  her 
equally  warm  detractors.  In  every 
movement  of  her  small,  well-rounded 
figure  there  was  an  expression  of 
decision  and  determination.  She  was 
a  blonde :  the  braids  of  her  light 
pale  golden  hair  did  not  conceal  the 
contour  of  her  well-shaped  head ;  her 
features  were  small  and  finely  cut ; 
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there  was  an  air  of  firmness  in  the 
lines  of  her  jaw  and  of  her  well- 
cui-ved  mouth ;  her  face  was  light- 
ened up  by  the  deep-blue  eyes 
which  openly  returned  your  gaze 
with  a  look,  as  her  humour  might 
be,  of  fun,  frankness,  courage,  or 
defiance,  but  which  seldom  lK>re  that 
expression  of  gentleness  to  be  looked 
for  in  eyes  of  heavouly  blue. 

Patty  was  young,  happy,  strong 
in  her  strength,  and  in  her  own  at- 
tractions. She  felt  the  world  before 
her,  and,  with  the  happy  confidence 
of  youth,  she  believed  that  her  lot 
was  in  her  own  making.  She  enjoyed 
her  life,  because  hitherto  the  world 
had  only  spread  out  its  smiles  and 
its  favours  Ixjfore  her.  Disappoint- 
ment, sickness,  or  weariness  were 
words  without  meaning  to  her — she 
had  known  nothing  of  them  in  her 
own  home,  and  she  carefully 
eschewed  meeting  with  them  in  the 
homes  of  others.  Such  words 
seemed  truly  to  have  little  connec- 
tion with  the  strong  frame  and 
happy  face  that  handled  her  mallet 
so  actively  this  August  morning. 

CmnlKJiurne  Towers  w^as  a  plea- 
sant place  in  which  to  spend  a  long 
vacation  or  a  summer  holiday ;  and 
the  Grahames  were  pleasant  people 
to  have  as  host  and  hostess. 

CranlK)ume  combined  many  attrac- 
tions. There  was  a  commodious  house 
facing  the  sea,  standing  in  extensive 
grounds,  where  old  timber  and  rare 
shrubs  abounded :  a  silvery  stream 
enclosed  by  the  grounds,  forced  its 
way  through  fern-covered  rocks  and 
narrow  valleys  to  the  parent  sea, 
and  added  by  its  presence  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place.  Cranboume 
offered  good  shooting  to  the  sports- 
man :  it  was  in  a  moor  district,  and 
grouse  and  black  game  were  plenti- 
ful on  Mr.  Grahame's  estate;  the 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  found 
trout  dashing  swiftly  in  and  out  of 
the  dark  pools  shaded  by  the  rocks,  so 
carefully  preserved  by  their  owner, 
that  they  only  awaited  some  skilful 
hand  to  draw  them  to  land.  The 
pedestrians,  and  those  who  dabbled 
m  ferns,  found  occupation  sufficient ; 
whilst  for  the  young  ladies,  and 
those  who,  like  Mabel  Grahame, 
came  languid  and  fagged  from  the 
laboniB  of  a  London  seaaon,  gentle 


sea-bathing,  a  saunter  in  the  dene,  a 
drive  with  Mrs.  Grahame's  white 
ponies,  or,  as  the  acme  of  exertion, 
a  game  of  croquet,  was  at  their  ser- 
vice. There  were  greater  exertions 
prepared  for  those  who,  like  most 
of  the  present  party,  brought  youth, 
country  health,  and  country  spirits 
to  aid  their  enjoyment 

Femham,  St  George,  and  Hoare 
were  friends  of  Mr.  Grahame.  They 
were  collected,  with  guns  and  dogs,  to 
do  honour  to  the  approaching  1 2th  of 
August, '  St  Grouse's  Day,'  as  it  has 
before  now  been  termed,  and,  so  far, 
with  reason,  for  few  saints'  days  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar  receive  an  equal 
homage,  from,  at  least,  the  male 
portion  of  the  population.  These 
men  had  been  college  chums  to- 
gether, and  found  a  zest  in  recount- 
ing their  old  experiences,  which  the 
society  of  more  recent  friends  never 
gave  them.  Grahame  had  married 
a  wife,  and  had  settled  at  once  into 
a  country  gentleman  and  magistrate : 
Femham  was  converted  from  ,*mad 
Fernham  of  college  days  into  the 
steady  rector  of  a  country  parif^h; 
Hoare  was  junior  partner  in  bin 
father's  bank;  whilst  Ilenry  St. 
George  had  found  a  berth  in  the 
Treasury,  which  enabled  him  to  ho 
as  much  about  town  as  he  could 
desire. 

Men  about  town  certainly  have  an 
advantage  over  their  country  neigh- 
bours in  dress  and  appearance,  and 
in  a  general  knowledge  of  every- 
thing that  is  going  on,  which  is 
often  useful,  and  which  at  a  dinner- 
party is  quite  invaluable. 

St  George  could  not  only  boast  of 
London  polish  over  his  companions, 
but  had  by  nature  been  endowed 
with  some  of  her  choicest  favours. 

He  was  well-made,  with  hand- 
some features,  good  eyes,  and  a  rich 
melodious  voice.  He  had  never 
earned  the  character  of  a  flirt;  the 
utmost  that  coi^d  be  said  of  him 
was,  that  he  knew  bis  power  in 
women's  society,  and  wajs  always  at 
ease  when  with  them. 

He  was  agreeable,  pleasant,  good- 
looking  ;  not  made  of  the  •  mould 
from  which  heroes  or  the  great 
men  of  the  world  spring,  but  of 
that  commoner  mould  from  which 
good  sort  of  men  come,  who,  though 
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nnabld  to  canre  out  a  lot  for  tiiem- 
tehes,  can  fill  the  one  ready  carred 
for  them  flatis&ctorily  and  well. 

The  Fates  had  borne  these  people 
together,  to  spend  a  month  in  a 
ooontry-honse ;  collected  them  from 
Gloucestershire,  Derbyshire,  Lon- 
don, and  Herdordshire,  into  this 
remote  place  in  Scotland;  as  thoy 
are  always,  even  at  this  very  time, 
sending  those  to  meet  who  for  long 
jears  have  been  trarelling  nncon- 
flcionsly  towards  each  other,  destined 
to  play  some  eventftil  part  in  each 
other's  life's  history.]  Thousands 
will  meet,  and  x)art  asunder  again 
u  they  met;  bnt  the  month  to 
some  may  be  the  month  of  their 
lifetime,  colouring  all  fatore  events 
for  them ;  the  hidaen  era  from  which 
they  date  all  fatnre  occurrences. 

'I  have  missed  the  ring,'  ex- 
claimed Patty,  with  an  impatient 
swing  of  her  mallet ;  '  well,  at  any 
nte  I  don't  often  miss.' 

'Are  you  a  formidable  enemy?* 
inquired  Mr.  Femham. 

'A  dangerous  enemy,  but  a  con- 
stant friend,'  replied  fiose  for  her 
companion. 

'  Pray  class  me  at  once  amongst 
your  fnends,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Fem- 
ham. 

*How  can  I?  you  are  on  the 
enemy's  side,'  she  said,  laughing; 
for  having  passed  through  her 
ring,  she  struck  Mr.  Fernham's 
bail  and  croqueted  it  far  away. 

*If  you  deny  me  your  friendship, 
at  any  rate  treat  me  mercifully,  for 
I  am  weak ;  pity  me.' 

'I  despise  weakness;  I  never 
pity:  let  all  have  a  fair  start  for 
the  fight,  and  those  who  can't  win 
may  go  to  the  wall.' 

'  Oh,  Patty !  how  can  you  say  so  ?' 
said  Bose,  with  a  shocked  face. 

The  game  progressed  briskly; 
each  ball  struggled  its  way  through 
the  nine  rings  towards  the  first  post 
'Every  man  for  himself,  and  God 
for  us  all,*  is  the  world's  version  of 
'Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you;'  and 
every  man  for  himself  is  the  first 
rale  in  croquet  No  quarter  allowed. 
*Be  jost,  but  never  be  generous,' 
are  croquet  maxims.  Though  you 
are  a  rover,  and  you  know  you  are 
on  the  winning  side,  no  feelings  of 
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pify  must  oome  between  you  and 
vour  prey,  that  red  ball,  which  has 
been  pursued  with  ill  luck  all 
through  the  game,  and  is  owned  by 
Miss  Cobb's  weak  wrist ;  every  time 
it  reached  a  ring,  it  has  been  merci- 
lessly knocked  away  by  some  strong 
arm.  There  it  goes  again!  Poor 
Miss  Cobb  I  your  party  have  been 
waiting  so  long  for  you  to  get 
through  those  last  three  rings ;  and 
feeling  that  all  eyes  are  upon  you« 
only  makes  you  more  nervous,  more 
certain  to  hit  up  fisur  beyond  the 
desired  goal. 

You  must  not  look  cross,  whatever 
your  feelings  may  be,  and  though 
you  are  silently  vowing  that  nottiing 
shall  ever  tempt  you  to  hold  a  mallet 
again;  a  vow  only  made  to  be 
broken,  for,  in  the  ipresent  day,  a 
young  lady  might  as  well  chronicle 
a  vow  never  to  walk  out  of  her  own 
grounds,  as  never  to  attempt  to 
drive  a  round  ball  through  a  ring 
on  the  lawn  again. 

There  was  no  Miss  Cobb  on  Cran- 
boume  grounds  to-day,  inwardly 
suffering,  outwardly  smiling.  The 
three  young  ladies  made  a  good 
fight  for  victory ;  and  for  any  cro- 
quets they  received  they  returned 
a  fair  equivalent 

'  What  a  muff,  Femham,  to  have 
missed  that  ring!'  exclaimed  the 
host  of  Granboume,  impatiently; 
'can't  you  see  straight  before 
you?' 

'  Mabel,  that  is  a  spoon,'  he  says 
to  his  sister,  as  she  executed  some 
good  hit,  straight  across  the  field. 

'  A  fluke,  if  you  like,  Mr.  Grahame,' 
suggested  Patty, '  but  certainly  not 
a  spoon.' 

At  first  the  ladies  seemed  to  carry 
all  before  them;  they  knew  the 
groimd,  which  none  of  their  adver- 
saries, except  Mr.  Grahame  did — 
and  to  know  your  ground  is  a  great 
pull  in  croquet  science. 

The  girls'  balls  kept  together; 
they  had  no  acknowledged  captain, 
although  Patty  Mitford  uncon- 
sciously took  the  lead ;  no  event  in 
life  is  too  trifling  to  show  strength 
of  character,  or  the  power  of  a  firm 
will  over  weaker  ones. 

Still,  towards  the  close  of  the 
game,  the  gentlemen  had  recovered 
lost  ground ;  they  were  ahead,  with 
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the  exception  of  Mr.  St  Groorge's 
ball,  which  was  lagging  behind. 

'  All  depends  npon  the  green  ball/ 
exclaims  Patty,  excitedly;  'do  hit 
it.  Rose  1' 

Rose  does  her  best ;  takes  steady 
aim,  and— misses,  Patty  stamped 
her  foot,  by  way  of  letting  off  the 
annoyance  which  politeness  pre- 
vented her  expressing  in  words. 

'How  unfortunate  I — I  am  so 
sorry  !*  said  Rose. 

'It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
one  any  good,*  remarked  the  owner 
of  the  green  ball ;  '  I  shall  get  on 
now.' 

It  was  his  turn;  the  ball  went 
through  two  rings,  but  hit  the  last 
ring,  and  struck  away. 

'  Hurrah !  I  am  so  glad  V  ex- 
claimed Miss  Mitford,  clapping  her 
hands  with  deUght.  Even  Mabel 
Grabame  smiled,  but  gently ;  her  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure  and  surprise 
dared  not  be  so  yivid  as  those  of 
Patty  Mitford,  for  fear  she  should 
disarrange  the  beautifully  plaited 
coils  of  her  back-hair,  so  tafitefolly 
arranged  on  her  neck. 

It  was  Patty's  ball  to  play  next. 
With  a  steady  hand  she  hit  the 
green  ball,  and  croqueted  it  behind 
its  ring,  far  across  the  lawn. 

'  The  game  is  lost,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Grahame ;  '  the  next  lady's  ball  will 
hit  them  off.  Miss  IVIitford  has 
brought  them  so  close  to  each  other.' 

Mr.  Hoare,  who  was  lying  on  the 
grass,  looking  on,  called  out-— 

'  Not  lost  yet,  Grahame !  a  lucky 
chance  may  still  turn  the  game !' 

'We  feel  very  safe,'  said  Miss 
Mitford,  tumiog  towards  him,  with 
a  smile  of  conscious  success. 

It  had  come  round  to  green  ball's 
play  again.  Green  ball  played,  and, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  hit  some  thirty 
yards  across  the  field,  through  the 
last  ring,  and  stopped  close  upon 
Miss  Mitford's  ball. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  At 
the  next  hit,  Patty's  ball  was  cro- 
queted. 

'  What  Bhfllll  do  with  it?' 

'She's  a! dangerous  enemy;  hit 
her  off;  make  her  dead,'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Grahame. 

'No,  no;  that  would  be  very 
shabby  play  V  cried  out  the  three 
ladies. 


'  Do  it,  it's  allowed  by  the  rules !' 

Before  another  protest  could  be 
made,  blue  ball  had  ceased  to  Uve; 
it  had  struck  the  post,  and  died  in- 
gloriously  by  the  hand  of  its  enemy. 
St.  George's  stroke  was  a  death-blow 
to  the  ladies'  side ;  two  more  hits, 
and  the  gentlemen  threw  up  their 
mallets  in  token  of  victory. 

Patty  looked  very  indignant.  She 
never  liked  being  contradicted  or 
thwarted;  but  it  was  especially 
provoking  to  see  success  slip  from 
her  when  so  nearly  within  her 
grasp. 

'You  need  not  fancy  that  yon 
have  won  the  game  fairly,'  she  saiil, 
walking  up  to  Mr.  St  George,  who 
was  8t£mding  a  litUe  apart  from  the 
others;  'at  any  rate,  it  is  a  mean, 
cowardly  way  of  winning  a  game, 
which  I  utterly  despise!' 

'I  followed  the  orders  of  my 
leader,'  replied  Mr.  St  Geoi^, 
rather  surprised  at  being  so  sum- 
marily attacked  by  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  had  not  even  had  an  in- 
troduction. 

'  That  is  no  excuse,'  she  replied, 
angrily ;  '  you've  quite  spoilt  the 
game;  it  is  a  pity  to  be  so  weak 
that  you  cannot  choose  fair  from 
foul  play,'  she  added,  soomfally. 

'  This  warm-tempered  young  lady 
is  excessively  pretty,'  thought  St 
George  to  himself.  '  I  had  no  idea 
I  was  committing  a  capital  offence/ 
he  added,  deprecatingly ; '  I  am  very 
sorry  you  are  annoyed.' 

'  It  is  not  that  I  am  annoyed,'  said 
Patty,  '  but  I  hate  anything  sneak- 
ing ;  I  like  a  fair,  open  fight;  and  1 
do  call  it  sneaking  to  kill  an  enemy's 
ball  for  fear  it  ^ould  hit  yon 
away !' 

She  turned  to  join  Mabel  and 
Bose,  who  were  coming  across  the 
field ;  they  rallied  her  on  being  so 
excited ;  they  had  borne  their  defeat 
with  much  more  philosophy.  She 
listened  without  replying,  for  she 
was  thoroughly  cross  —  with  the 
game,  the  ground,  the  gentlemen, 
and  with  herself;  more  cross  than 
the  occasion  required,  she  must 
confess. 

'  If  s  very  hot/  she  said,  as  she 
reached  the  house.  And  enteiing 
by  the  drawing-room  window,  she 
seated  herself  in  a  low  ea^-cbair. 
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whero  she  lemained,  with  a  noyel 
upode  down  on  her  \B,'p,  in  a  sleepy 
kmd  of  meditation^  nntil  the  Inncb* 
eon  bell  rang. 

GoQ  I  peisnade  any  one  to  drire 
oat  with  me?  inqoized  Mrs.  Qra- 
ittme;  'I  hare  BdYeral  calls  to 
maka' 

No  one  Tolmiteered;  erery  one 
ihonght  the  heat  so  ^eat^  that  a 
Blow  sannter  on  the  shore  wsa  all 
they  felt  inclined  to  do. 

'I  know/  said  Mrs.  Grahame^ 
'what  that  means;  you  will  scramble 
oyer  the  rocks,  and  when  I  retom 
from  my  drive,  I  shall  find  you  tired 
and  eidiansted.  However,  please 
yourselves.' 

Mrs.  Grahame  prided  herself  npon 
allowing  her  visitorB  to  please  them- 
selyes ;  she  provided  various  means 
of  amusement,  and  liked  every  one 
to  select  those  which  they  pre- 
ferred. 

There  was  some  loitering  abont 
the  billiard-table  after  luncheon,  a 
pretence  at  a  game  of  play  with  the 
little  Grahames,  who  were  starting, 
viih  a  staff  of  nurses,  for  their  after- 
men  exercise,  untH  the  three  young 
jadies  appeared,  each  with  a  novel 
in  her  hand,  in  sea-shore  costume. 
Searshore  costume  meant  a  material 
warranted  not  to  lose  colour  firom 
exposure  to  sea  air,  not  to  show 
sand  or  marks  of  water,  and  not  to 
tear  from  friction  with  sharp  stones. 

'  We  were  thinking  of  trying  some 
nfle-shooting  on  the  beach,  said 
Mr.  Femham;  'shall  we  disturb 
your  liten^  studies?' 

'  Not  at  all,*  was  the  reply ;  '  we 
wHl  look  on;  what  is  your  tar- 
get? 

'Champagne  bottles,'  answered 
^Ir.  Femham. 

The  rifle-shooting  continued  some 
time.  Patty  accepted  the  rifle  which 
^  offered  to  her,  the  two  other 
girls  having  refused  it  Her  wrists 
were  strong,  her  aim  steady,  and 
Bhe  hit  well. 

Bifle-shooting  cannot  continue  for 
ever;  they  wearied  of  the  amuse- 
ment, and  giving  the  rifles  into  the 
care  of  the  servant,  the  pleasure 
hunters  this  sultry  afternoon  sought 
some  other  mode  of  killing  time. 

'  I  should  so  much  like  to  see  if 
the  iiap2entum  maHraum  has  spread 


since  last  autumn,'  said  Bose:  'it 
growns  in  a  cave  round  that  point.' 

'The  Aspleniumhowmnoh?'  in- 
quired Mr.  Hoaie,  who  was  wiJldng 
by  her  side. . 

'Marinum,'  she  answered;  'it  is 
a  rare  fern ;  and  yet  it  grows  pro* 
fixsely  in  this  cave.' 

Bose  was  a  fern  oolleotor,  eon 
amore. 

Notwithstanding  their  assevera- 
tions to  Mrs.  Grahame,  they  began 
their  scramble  over  the  rocks  to  the 
cave  where  Bose  wished  to  go. 

The  young  lady  visitors  at  Gran- 
bourne  always  enjoyed  scrambling 
over  these  rocks,  cutting  their  boots 
and  wetting  their  feet ;  and,  whether 
or  no  the  young  men  enjoyed  it, 
they  always  followed.  It  was  a 
taste  akin  to  the  strange  one  which 
impels  all  visitors,  at  some  sea- 
bathing places,  to  walk  in  a  stoop- 
ing position,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
bringing  on  congestion  of  the  brains, 
in  search  of  minute  fossils  and 
stones,  usually  of  no  value  when 
discovered.  They  had  a  beautifcd 
walk  round  several  points  to  the 
cave ;  and  although  the  fem  was  a 
subject  of  interest  to  no  one  except 
Bose,  the  spot  where  it  grew  unseen, 
moistened  by  the  splash  of  water  at 
high  tide,  was,  from  its  beauty,  in- 
teresting to  every  ona  It  was  a  fit- 
ting abode  for  Andersen's  mermaid 
princess  when  she  rose  from  her 
emerald  home  to  gaze  on  the  blue 
sky,  which  was,  to  her  mind,  a  part 
of  her  hero  prince. 

The  tide  was  out,  but  the  cave 
was  still  moist  from  the  receding 
waters;  the  reflected  rays  of  ^e 
evening  sun  caught  the  green^ 
damp,  and  coloured  stones  of  the 
arches  in  the  cave,  and  lit  them  up 
with  a  thousand  lights.  The  party 
seated  themselves  on  the  stones,  and 
forgot  the  course  of  time  whilst  they 
watched  the  fishing-boats  and  the 
ships  in  the  distance,  and  sang  glees 
and  merry  songs. 

Mabel  was  the  first  to  disturb  the 
party,  by  jumping  up  in  alarm.  Not 
the  approaching  tide  caused  her 
fears,  but 

'It  is  dressing  time ;  we  shall  be 
late  for  dinner  1' 

The  unwelcome  summons  might 
not  be  disregarded;  and  careless  of 
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pools  of  sea-water,  wet  feet,  and 
bruised  ankles,  they  retraced  their 
steps  to  Cranboume. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night ;  an 
Angust  moon  was  pouring  its  full 
rays  on  the  blue  sea.  Where  is 
there  a  more  lovely  sight  than  the 
rich  harvest  moon  shining  on  the 
calm  blue  sea,  making  one  low  nar- 
row line  of  light  from  the  coast  to 
the  distant  horizon,  and  suggesting 
to  the  mind  the  path  of  light  by 
which  the  angels  descended  from 
heaven  as  by  a  ladder,  when  they 
bore  messages  of  love  to  the  wearied 
son  of  Israel  ? 

Mrs.  Grahame  looked  out  of  the 
drawing-room  window  after  dinner, 
and  said, '  It  was  despising  heaven's 
gifts  to  remain  within  four  walls  on 
such  an  evening,'  so  they  all  ad- 
journed to  the  terrace  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  walked  up  and  down 
until  after  ten  o'clock. 

Patty  walked  by  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Grahame,  and  was  more  silent  than 
usual  As  the  rest  of  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  house,  she  lingered 
near  the  porch,  professedly  to  gather 
a  rose,  until  Mr.  Si  Goorge  came  up 
to  her.  He  had  been  standing  at 
the  further  end  of  the  terrace,  alone. 
She  turned  round  abruptly  as  he 
approached  her,  and  said,  with 
heightened  colour  and  in  a  confused 
manner,  *  Mr.  St.  George,  I  beg  your 
pardon  for — for  the  croquet  ground 
— what  I  said  this  morning;  I 
am  afraid  I  was  rude;  I  felt  so 
angry.' 

Henry  St.  George  was  surprised 
at  Miss  Mitford  for  the  second  time 
that  day. 

In  the  morning  he  had  been 
astonished  at  her  warmth  and  ex- 
treme frankness ;  this  evening  he 
was  still  more  astonished  at  the 
candour  of  her  blunt  apology. 

'Oh,  Miss  Mitford/  he  replied, 
'how  can  you  give  it  a  moment's 
thought?    All  is  fair  in  croquet; 

rople  say  and  do  as  they  choose, 
have  no  doubt  unintentionally  I 
gave  you  great  provocation.' 

'It  was  very  provoking,'  said 
Patty,  heartily ;  '  I  am  glad  it  was 
unintentional,  although  I  am  sorry 
to  have  been  rude.  I  don't  think  I 
oould  have  forgiven  you,  had  you 
known  what  you  were  doing!* 


'Your  anger  shall  be  a  lesson/ 
answered  her  companion,  amused; 
'  I  will  never  do  so  again.  Am  1 
forgiven  ?'  he  inquired,  offering  her 
his  hand. 

*  Mutually  forgiven?*  asked  Patty, 
smiling  frankly. 

He  held  her  hand  in  his,  a  tighter 
and  a  longer  clasp  than  the  occa- 
sion seemed  to  require. 

The  following  morning  Patty 
found  on  her  plate  at  the  break^t* 
table  a  scarlet  geranium.  She  did 
not  require  to  be  told  who  had 
placed  it  there ;  but  she  transferred 
it  to  the  band  of  her  dress,  and 
from  thence  to  her  hat,  where  she 
wore  it  all  day. 

Each  morning  the  same  little  at- 
tention  was  repeated. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this 
that  Henry  St.  George  and  Patty  at 
once  lost  their  hearte  to  each  other. 
Nothing  was  further  from  the  in- 
tention of  either.  '  A  pretty, 
amusing,  spirited  little  thing,'  was 
his  remark.  And  Patty,  in  her  con- 
fidential conversations  with  Hose 
Melville  at  night,  declared  that  he 
was  the  one  man  in  the  house  she 
could  not  get  on  with:  'He  is  so 
quiet,  so  self-possessed,  and  I  am 
always  saying  something  out  of  the 
way  slang  or  startling  to  shock  him ; 
it  is  such  fun,  I  feel  that  I  must 
Femham  and  Hoare  are  a  thousand 
times  jollier!' 

Patty  would  have  scorned,  as 
milk-and-water  young  ladyism,  to 
have  added  '  Mr.'  to  the  surnames 
of  her  acquaintances. 

St.  George,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe 
at  night  in  the  billiard-room— for 
fine  gentleman  though  he  was,  be 
did  smoke  a  pipe  at  night— deckkd 
that  he  admiral  Mabel  Gxahame 
most  of  the  three  girls  at  Cnuh 
boume ;  '  No  doubt  about  it,  she 
has  style  and  manner,  she  could 
take  her  place  anywhere ;'  and  yet, 
after  he  had  quite  settled  that  ques- 
tion in  his  own  mind,  his  thoughts 
would  revert  to  his  adversaiy  »t 
croquet,  and  dwell  upon  her. 

She  amused  him,  her  outspoken 
anger  amused  him ;  her  frank  apo- 
logy, her  freedom  of  manner,  and 
her  slang  expressions!  what  should 
he  say  to  them  ?  She  was  so  unlike 
the  girls  he  was  accustomed  to  meet 
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in  London,  so  unlike  his  own  high- 
bred fiisterB.  Befined,  elegant  girls, 
^th  perfect  oomposnre  and  ease 
of  nuumer,  never  surprised  into  a 
hasty  expression  or  a  load  tone  of 
TOioe;  he  had  seen  among  them 
fretfdlness,  and  selfishness,  plenty  of 
it,  in  a  qniet  way.  What  would 
sach  girls  say  to  Fatty  Mitford? 
How  shocked  would  they  be  at  her 
disregard  of  conventional  proprie- 
ties, at  her  custom  of  saying  exactly 
tiie  thing  she  thought^  and  no 
other! 

And  how  would  Fatty  act  under 
sach  circumstances  ?  Would  she  be 
a  match  for  them  ?  Her  petulance, 
her  angiy  words,  her  firankness 
vonld  be  wasted  upon  them;  they 
would  subdue,  awe,  silence  her, 
by  their  composure,  by  a  certain 
eieTating  of  the  eyebrows,  and  gaz- 
ing unconscious  upon  their  victim, 
more  difficult  to  resist  than  the 
most  fluent  vocabulary  of  angry 
words. 

Henry  Si  George  amused  himself 
by  constant  attempts  to  raise  Patty's 
wrath,  but  he  was  unsuccessful ;  she 
was  too  easy-tempered  to  be  quickly 
loused. 

Ten  days  elapsed— an  even  sue* 
cession  of  pleasant  sensations; 
beautiful  weatner  tempting  to  out- 
door life,  lent  its  share  to  the  enjoy- 
ment. 

There  were  morning  strolls  on 
the  terrace,  and  bouquet-making 
before  breakfiast,  letters,  and  desul- 
tory conversation  succeeded  by 
croquet ;  before  the  game  was  ended 
they  had  begun  to  find  it  too  hot 
for  exertion,  so  they  would  adjourn 
to  the  shade  of  some  fine  old  oak- 
tree,  where  Henry  St  George  would 
repeat  some  of  his  favourite  pieces, 
varying  as  his  mood  might  be,  from 
Ingoldsby  Legends  to  Tennyson's 
Idylls,  or  to  some  favourite  Scotch 
ballad. 

Luncheon  bell  would  summon 
them  to  the  house,  and  then  some 
archery,  a  safl,  a  scramble  over  the 
rocks,  or  a  walk  to  some  ruin  in  the 
neighbourhood,  woidd  occupy  their 
aflanoon. 

An  evening  spent  in  singing,  and 
conversation,  would  dose  the  day. 

It  was  pleasant  idling,  perhaps 
it  was  dangerous  too;    for  idle- 


ness, we  are  told,  is  the  root  of  all 
evil. 

St  George  persisted  to  himself 
that  Mabel  was  the  girl  he  most 
admired,  and  yet  it  was  at  Patty's 
side  that  he  was  always  to  be  seen ; 
and  certainly  Patty  Mitford  was  the 
one  his  thoughts  dwelt  most  upon 
when  he  was  alone. 

Their  balls  were  always  on  the 
counter  sides  at  croquet;  with  what 
vigour  those  small  hands  sent  his 
ball  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ground !  What  pleasure  she  found 
in  sending  him  behind  his  ring; 
worrying,  catching,  harrying  him, 
until  he  never  had  a  chance  of  be- 
coming a  rover ! 

She  was  always  first  at  everything, 
with  a  strength  and  energy  which 
never  seemed  to  flag ;  she  would  be 
the  first  to  leap  over  a  sunk  fence, 
cross  a  five-bimred  gate,  run  head- 
long down  the  steep  cliff  leading  to 
the  shore,  take  the  oar  if  they  were 
out  rowing,  and  keep  up  all  the 
while  a  running  iire  of  sarcasm  on 
Mr.  St  George  for  what  she  termed 
his  London  airs  and  graces. 

He  could  tame  her  and  calm  her 
only  in  one  way,  when  he  began  to 
repeat  poetry  to  her;  then  she 
would  listen,  and  never  weary  of 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  or  of  watching 
the  varying  expression  with  whida 
he  would  repeat  one  ballad  after 
another. 

Ten  days  could  not  pass  without 
an  intervening  Sunday — one  day's 
check  upon  their  amusements ;  and 
yet  the  Sunday  brought  its  own 
pleasures. 

Most  of  the  party  preferred  a  two- 
miles' walk,  through  park  and  wood, 
to  church,  to  a  drive  in  the  Grahame 
fiynily  carriage.  Henry  St  George 
soon  found  himself  walking  near 
Patty,  and  they  fell  into  quieter 
conversation  than  was  usual  with 
them.  He  began  to  talk  about  his 
London  life,  and  Patty  had  to  confess 
that  she  had  never  been  to  London. 

'  Never  been  to  London  !*  He 
could  not  have  believed  there  was 
a  young  lady  in  England,  in  these 
travelling  days,  who  had  never  been 
to  London.  From  London,  they 
began  to  talk  of  his  own  home  in 
Kent,  the  garden  of  England. 

'  This  Sunday  walk  recals  Sunday 
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walks  in  Kont  to  me,  as  long  ago  as 
when  I  was  a  schoolboy ;  but  this 
ono  is  far  more  pleasant,'  he  said, 
laughing ;  '  I  remember,  my  sisters 
and  I,  we  used  to  quarrel  all  the 
way  to  church,  and  the  French  go- 
Terness  always  sided  with  the  girls; 
you  and  I  are  amicable  to-day  for  a 
wonder/ 

'  I  always  try  to  be  good  and 
demure  one  day  in  the  seven,'  re- 

glied  Patty ;  *  but  tell  me  about  your 
ome,  is  it  a  pretty  place  ?' 

*  Very,'  he  said ;  '  the  park  belongs 
to  a  cousin  of  my  father's,  an  old 
man,  who  shows  an  immoderate 
love  for  the  things  of  this  life,  by 
lingering  here  so  long ;  he  is  about 
ninety-five.  We  Uvod  formerly  in 
the  dower  house  outside  the  park^ 
now  we  live  in  London.* 

'  Do  your  sisters  like  living  in 
London  T 

'  Yes,  th^  prefer  it' 

'  I  should  not:  London  must  be 
slow.' 

'  That  is  the  last  epithet  I  should 
consider  applicable  to  London/  he 
leplied. 

'But  there  can  be  no  boating, 
cricketing— not  even  croquet;  and 
riding  in  Botten  Bow,  in  such  a 
crowd,  must  be  worse  than  no 
hding.' 

'  And  yet  London  is  full  of  amuse- 
ments which  young  ladies  generally 
prefer,  to  those  you  name.' 

'  I  should  not  like  it,*  said  Patty, 
decidedly. 

'  Do  you  think  I  should  pull  with 
your  sisters,  if  I  knew  them  ?'  she 
inquired,  abruptly. 

'  No,  I  don*t  think  yon  would.' 

'Why?' 

'  I  will  describe  to  you  my  sisters, 
and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself: 
they  are  both,  tall,  dark,  and  very 
handsome; — are  you  that?' 

'Yon  know  quite  well,'  she  an- 
swered confidently, '  I'm  small,  fair, 
and  very  pretty.' 

'I  am  the  last  man  to  deny  it,' 
he  replied.  '  They  are  quiet,  I  may 
flay  languid,  composed,  well-read, 
and  accomplished.' 

'I  have  no  acquired  gifts,'  said 
Patty ;  '  all  I  have  are  natural ;  and 
as  to  being  so  very  quiet,  I  make  a 
free  use  of  the  health  and  the  spirits 
heayen  has  given  me.' 


'  ^ly  sisters  do  notliing  for  them- 
selves which  any  one  else  can  do  fur 
them.    Is  that  your  way  Y 

*  Certainly  not,'  replied  Patty. 

'  I  never  heard  either  of  my  sisterb 
raise  their  voices  beyond  a  certain 
pitch :  they  never  hurry  their  move- 
ments; their  hair  and  their  dres^s 
are  never  out  of  or<ler ;  and,'  Iil- 
added,  laughing, '  tlieir  gowns  always 
have  the  proper  sweep  to  the  back.' 
This  was  said  in  allusion  to  a  joke 
against  Patty — that  her  gown  never 
was  tidy  an  hour  after  she  came 
down  stairs. 

'  Your  sisters  may  be  very  good- 
better  than  I  am,'  said  Patty,  hotly, 
'  but  I  never  wish  to  see  them.  I 
am  certain  I  should  not  like  them.* 

'  I  made  no  comparisons,'  said  Mr. 
St  George,  amused;  'I  only  state 
facts.' 

'  Is  your  mother  like  your  sisters, 
— should  I  not  like  her  T 

'  Yes,  I  think  you  would  like  each 
other  when  you  became  acquainted/ 
he  answettod  warmly.  'She  is 
stately,  but  neither  cold  nor  arti- 
ficial ;  and  she  has  composure  and 
refinement,  without  being  selfish  or 
indifferent' 

'  And  your  sisters  are  so  young, 
and  yet  have  no  lark  about  them,' 
continued  Patty.  *I  suppo«e,'8ho 
added,  *  they  would  be  horrified  to 
let  such  a  word  as  "lark"  pass 
their  hps.' 

'  They  don't  talk  slang,'  rejoinoii 
her  companion ;  '  and,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  am  glad  they  do  not' 

'  And  why,  I  should  Like  to  know  V 
inquired  Patty,  sharply.  'Why 
should  men  keep,  for  their  exclusive 
use,  all  the  best  and  jolliest  wortl.s 
in  the  English  vocabulary  ?  It  is  a 
piece  of  selfishness  to  which  I,  for 
one,  will  never  lend  myself.' 

'  Slang  is  associated  in  one  s  mind 
with  an  absence  of  restraint :  it  is 
the  natural  expression  of  a  rough 
sort  of  life,  with  which  we  wish  our 
Bisters  and  wives  to  have  no  connec- 
tion. If  women  adopt  men's  ways, 
at  best  they  can  only  be  a  mild 
imitation ;  and  our  ideal  women  are 
not  poor  imitations  of  men— they 
are  to  be  something  fiir  different' 

'  I  really  think  you  are  giving  me 
the  sermon  before  the  service  com* 
mences/  said  Pattgri  petulantly. 
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'  Yoa  brought  it  on  yourself/  he 
leplied. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a 
fewnmmtes;  the  conversation  had 
Mem  into  a  strain  not  pleasant  to 
P^t^.    At  last  she  said — 

'  Though  I  do  maintain  I  can  see  no 
hatm  in  shmg,  stilly  Mr.  St  George, 
I  am  not  content  with  myself.  I 
often  wish  I  was  different' 

*Do  you?'  inquired  her  oompar 
nkm,  who  was  rapidly  beginning  to 
think  that  her  fiiults  only  made  her 
more  charming. 

'Yes.  To  begin  with :— I  am  not 
half  so  good  as  Rose.  I  ought  to 
hegiQ  to  educate  myself  in  the  way 
sermons  and  books  tell  one ;  and  I 
do  mean  to  do  so ;  but  it  will  be 
sach  a  bore,  and  now  I  do  ei\joy 
myself;  life  is  such  jolly  fun  I' 

They  had  reached  the  church 
door,  BO  Patty  could  not  complete 
her  confession. 

Neither  of  the  two  attended  much 
to  the  prayers  in  church. 

Henry  St  George  lost  himself  in 
a  reyerie  as  to  the  comparatiTO 
merits  of  art  and  nature,  and  ended 
by  hoping  that  when  he  did  marry 
—not  that  he  had  any  thoughts  of 
sach  an  act  at  the  present  moment 
—he  might  find  a  firank,  true  nature, 
one  whom  he  could  form  and 
mould  as  he  could  wish, — one,  in 
&ct,  like  the  young  girl  kneeling 
near  him, — '  a  diamond  that  I  can 
polish  and  cut  as  I  choose,  not  a 
diamond  pared  and  polished  until 
the  stone  is  almost  polished  away.' 

And  Patty,  kneeling  near  him, 
was  resolving  that  she  would  be 
good,  have  more  self-control,  and, 
after  all,  if  so  many  people  objected 
to  it,  she  would  give  up  talking 
slang  and  trying  to  be  fast  '  I  will 
talk  no  more  about  swells,  larks,  not 
call  money '  tin,'  a  shilling  a '  bob,'  a 
joke  a  'jolly  sell ;'  not  say  I  am  sat 
upon,  or  I  am  up  a  tree.  And  may 
I  not  even  call  a  fellow  a  '  muff,'  a 
'slow coach,'  or  a '  brick,'  as  he  may 
deserve?'  And  Patty  sighed  deeply, 
to  think  that  of  her  own  free  will 
she  was  renouncing  all  those  most 
expressive  words  in  the  English 
langnage. 

The  twelfth  of  August  dawned 
bright  and  beautiful,  as  every  other 
morning  had  been,  the  last  month. 


The  ladies  came  down  to  the  gen- 
tlemen's early  breakfast,  and  Patty 
fastened  a  sprig  of  geranium  into 
St  George's  shooting-cap,  wishing 
him  good  sport,  before  they  started. 

The  day  was  dull  at  Granboume ; 
there  was  no  fun  in  playing  croquet 
when  their  adversaries  werOj  ab- 
sent 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
grouse-shooting  a^orded  St.  George 
no  pleasure.  His  friends  rallied  him 
on  nis  dulness,  and  he  was  wishing 
himself  at  Cnuiboum& 

The  truth  was,  that  at  Granboume 
there  was  an  attraction,  which  in- 
creased in  strength  day  by  day ;  the 
more  he  endeavoured  to  resist,  the 
more  he  felt  himself  drawn  towards 
Patty  Mitford. 

She  was  beautiful,  natural,  artless ; 
every  word  she  uttered  was  worth 
hearing;  the  slang  words  he  ob- 
jected to  in  others  were  bewitching 
when  thev  fell  from  her  lips ;  in  fact, 
he  was  desperately  in  love,  and  all 
arguments  of  his  cabner  reason 
were  unheeded. 

life,  without  Patty  Mitford  by 
his  side,  would  be  life  not  worth 
living.  He  must  tell  it  to  her,  and 
the  future — tiie  future  might  take 
care  of  itself;  his  passionate  fimcy 
could  brook  no  opposition,  could 
listen  to  no  reason. 

The  Saturday  following  was  a 
blank  day,  the  gentlemen  were  not 
shooting.  After  luncheon  the  whole 
party  agreed  to  walk,  by  the  sea- 
shore, to  a  small  town  about  a  mile 
distant  Mabel  Grahame  wanted 
some  crochet  cotton,  which  was 
quite  indispensable  to  the  comple- 
tion of  some  work  in  which  she  was 
engaged.  They  sauntered  on  idly, 
joUng  and  laughing  together,  one 
throwing  stones  into  the  sea,  another 
drawing  castles  on  the  sand,  or 
taking  a  shot  with  a  stone  at  some 
bird  or  sea-gull  passing  by,  with  a 
lazy  sense  of  enpoyment 

Patty  had  discovered  some  sea- 
weed, which  she  insisted  was  pecu- 
liar to  this  coast,  and  had  rarely 
been  seen  before. 

Mr.  Femham  pretended  to  be  of 
her  opinion,  and  said  he  knew  it  as 
a  rare  specimen,  'it  was  a  Lyco- 
podium  maritimum/dix,*  But  here 
Bose    interposed,    and    said    she 
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knew  Mr.  Fornham  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  ignorance,  Lyco- 
podiums  were  not  seaweeds.  Mr. 
St  George  joined  in  the  laugh,  aad 
persisted  in  offering  bits  of  kelp  and 
seaweed  to  Patty,  inquiring  if  they 
were  not  also,  some  rare,  unknown 
specimen.  Patty  laughed,  and  re- 
plied that  she  was  sorry  her  igno- 
rance was  as  great  as  that  of  her 
companions,  and  glad  that  her  dis- 
cernment was  greater. 

Before  they  reached  the  little 
town,  they  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  admire  the  distant  coast, 
which  a  receding  rock  opened  to 
their  view.  Whilst  they  were  so 
doing,  Henry.  'St.  George  came 
gently  behind  Patty,  and  fiastened 
on  to  the  end  of  her  hat  two  long 
strips  of  green  seaweed,  which  hung 
down  her  jacket,  below  her  waist. 
They  continued  their  walk.  For 
some  time  none  of  her  companions 
noticed  her  novel  decorations.  When 
they  did  so,  an  imploring  glance 
from  Mr.  St.  George  prevented  their 
betraying  him. 

Mabel  entered  the  one  shop 
Holmgate  could  boast ;  the  shop 
which  sold  bacon  and  Berlin  wool^ 
iallow-dips  and  cheese,  sweeping 
brushes  and  cotton  gowns ;  sold,  in 
fiact,  everything  except  the  one 
article  the  purchaser  required,  after 
the  manner  of  shops  in  country 
towns.  She  found  that  it  did  not 
sell  crochet  cotton,  so  their  walk 
had  been  fruitless,  and  they  began 
to  retrace  their  steps. 

Not  fruitless  so  far  as  fun  was 
concerned,  for  Patty's  long  stream- 
ers afforded  great  amusement.  Un- 
conscious Patty,  had  stood  at  the 
carriage  of  the  member's  wife, 
making  conversation,  whilst  Mabel 
was  shopping;  had  walked  down 
High  Street,  wondering  why  the 
people  turned  to  stare  at  her  as  she 


'  Look  behind  you !'  cried  out  two 
lads  more  forward  than  their  com- 
jMUiions,  as  they  came  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town ;  '  look  behind 
you^  miss !'  Patty  turned  her  bead« 
and  of  course  saw  nothing. 

'I  really  cannot  stand  this  any 
longer,'  said  Bose,  who  had  joined 
Mr.  St.  George ;  '  it  is  a  great  shame 
of  us  all !' 


'What  do  those  little  urohius 
mean?*  inquired  Patty. 

Mr.  Fernham  took  hold  of  her 
long  seaweed  streamers.  Patty  mis- 
took his,  meaning,  and,  shaking  her 
head,  exclaimed, '  Xo,  no !  you  shall 
not  fasten  those  on  to  me;  where 
have  you  hid  them  all  this  time?' 

'  On  you,'  exclaimed  Bose,  laugh* 
ing. 

'On  mo!  Impossible!  I  have 
not  been  through  Holmgate,  talking 
to  Mrs.  Grey,  with  those  absurd 
things  hanging  about  me?' 

'  You  have,  indeed,'  said  Bose, 
through  her  laughter. 

*  Oh,  Bose  1  it  was  too  much  of  a 
joke ;  how  could  you  do  it?' 

'  It  was  not  me !'  exclaimed  Bof^ 
'  Not  me !'  said  Mabel  and  Mr.  Fern- 
ham,  in  one  breath ;  whilst  all  eyes 
turned  on  Henry  St.  George. 

'Surely  it  was  not  you?'  said 
Patty,  quite  slowly. 

'Yes,  it  was,'  interposed  Bose; 
'Mr.  St.  George  did  it  before  we 
went  into  the  town;  that  has  been 
our  joke.  I  am  nearly  dead  from 
suppressed  laughter.' 

Patty  took  no  notice  of  Bose's 
remark,  but  looking  full  at  Henry 
St.  George,  she  said,  very  mea- 
suredly,  'I  am  surprised;  I  bad 
thought  differently  of  you.' 

Her  colour  was  heightened ;  slio 
showed  her  anger  in  no  other  vn^jt 
and  walked  on  rapidly. 

The  whole  party  felt  guilty ;  for 
Patty  was  seriously  displeased.  Sho 
prided  herself  on  the  way  she  could 
take  a  joke ;  and  had  It  been  Mr. 
Fornham  who  had  thus  decorated 
her  hat,  she  would  probably  only 
have  laughed,  and  ended  the  sub- 
ject by  saying,  'What  a  shame! 
see  if  I  don't  jwiy  you  out!'  Mr. 
St.  George  was  already  different  in 
her  eyes  to  any  one  else— she  had 
not  said  so  to  herself;  but  she  did, 
in  fact,  think  little  less  of  him  than 
he  thought  of  her. 

With  all  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
growing  love,  she  thought,  as  she 
walked  apart, '  Had  he  hked  me,  as 
I  fancied  he  did  from  his  manner, 
he  would  have  respected  me ;  and 
had  he  respected  me,  he  could  never 
have  sufficed  me  to  look  ridicnlons 
in  the  eyes  of  so  many  people,  much 
less  have  made  me  so  himself.' 
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She  felt  very  iDJurod,  and  could 
hardly  restrain  the  lisiDg  tears; 
bat  she  heard  his  steps  approach- 
ing, and  swallowed  the  tears  she 
woald  not  for  worlds  have  had  him 
dooern. 

Si  George  came  np  to  her,  to 
make  his  peace.  He  nad  fastened 
the  seaweed  on  to  her  as  an  idle  joke ; 
hat  when  he  fonnd  how  seriously 
she  was  annoyed,  he  wished  the 
seaweed  had  been  in  its  proper 
phtte,  waving  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  before  it  had  tempted  him  to 
offend  his  lady-love. 

'Miss  Mitford/  he  said,  ^depre- 
catingly,  *I  trust  you  are  not 
affended ;  it  was  the  merest  joke/ 

'  Oh,  no ;  I  am  not  offended,'  said 
Patty,  with  assumed  dignity. 

*Our  joking  about  Lycopodiums 
led  me  on/  he  said.  '  I  am  so  sorry ; 
I  would  not  haye  done  it  on  any 
account,  had  I  thought  yon  would 
mind.' 

Patty  made  no  reply.  They 
walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes. 

'Miss  Mitford,  do  speak!  tell 
me  you  are  not  yexed,  said  Mr. 
Si  George.  '  If  you  are  not  angry. 
Bay  we  are  friends,  just  as  we  were 
half  an  hour  ago.' 

'No;  we  are  not  friends  as  we 
were  half  an  hour  ago,'  said  Fatty, 
turning  round  fiercely ; '  and  never 
shall  be  again !  I  am  not  angry ;  I 
only  find  I  was  quite  mistaken.  I 
thought  you  were  a  very  different 
man  from  what  I  find  you :  I  should 
never  have  cared  had  Mr.  Femham 
chosen  to  do  it ;  but  I  judged  you 
diffierently.  I  thought,  too,  that  yon 
liked  me:  you  could  not  like  me 
nnless  you  respected  me ;  and  had 
you  had  any  respect  for  me,  you 
could  not  have  made  me  conspi- 
cuous to  the  eyes  of  so  many.  Oh, 
no!  I  am  not  angry,'  she  continued 
lapidly,  with  fiashing  eyes;  'I  only 
Bee  that  I  have  been  quite  mis- 
taken. It  does  not  signify  in  the 
leasi' 

*  Miss  Mitford !'  exclaimed  Henry 
Si  George,  quite  aghast  at  such  a 
flow  of  words,  'you  have  indeed 
misnnderstood  me.  I  had  no  notion 
you  would  have  been  offended,  or  I 
Msure  you  I  would  never  have 
done  ii    Don't  say  that  you  are 


mistaken:  you  are  not;  you  know 
the  truth— you  must  know  it!' 

•  What  truth  ?'  interrupted  Fatty. 
'This  truth,  I  suppose;  that  it  is 
only  my  want  of  Imowledge  of  the 
world  which  makemne  resent  what 
you  have  done ;  it  is  the  way  of  all 
men  in  society,  to  be  attentive  to  a 
girl  one  moment,  and  the  very  next 
to  turn  round  and  ridicule  her  to 
the  first  person  they  happen  to 
meet.  Had  I  known  more  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  I  should  have  ex* 
pected  nothing  else.  That  is  what 
you  mean?'  said  Patty, '  is  it  not?* 

'Miss  Mitford!'  said  Henry  St. 
Georj!^,  reproachfully.  But  Patty 
was  too  angry  to  hear  reason. 

She  was  unsophisticated  in  mind 
as  in  manners;  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, she  was  warm  in  temper. 
Her  tiiunderstorms  were  short  in 
duration,  and  were  usually  succeeded 
by  the  brighter  sunshine. 
'  Patty  seemed  to  be  walking  down 
her  anger,  for  she  did  not  speak 
again ;  but  it  was  with  no  measured 
step  th^t  she  paced  along  the  shore, 
kicking  the  little  stones  in  front  of 
her,  until  they  had  passed  the  turn 
which  led  into  Cranbourne  grounds. 

Henry  Si  Greorge  followed: 
during  the  whole  time  he  had  been 
addressing  her  mentally.  He  could 
not  endure  to  see  her  so  angry ;  and 
yet  he  thought  it  was  not  a  bad 
sign  for  him.  Anyhow,  then  and 
there  he  must  tell  her  the  truth, 
and  gain  permission  some  day  to 
call  her  his  wife.  If  she  was  im« 
petuous,  surely  he  was  impetuous 
too. 

•We  have  walked  beyond  the 
turn,'  exclaimed  Patty,  abruptly ; 
she  wheeled  round.  Certainly  her 
movements  lacked  that  repose  which, 
his  sisters  would  say,  was  the  great 
characteristic  of  a  lady. 

*  Stop,  Miss  Mitford  1'  said  Henry 
Si  George ;  '  you  must  not  go  in 
imtil  I  have  spoken.  You  have 
been  hard  upon  me ;  your  own  true 
instincts  tell  you  that  no  man  does 
other  than  honour  the  lady  he  loves. 
You  arc  not  unconscious—you  can- 
not be— of  the  way  in  which  I  love 
you;  how  dear  everything  belong- 
ing to  you  is  to  me.  I  would  have 
cut  off  my  right  hand  sooner  than 
have  made  you  angry,  had  I  ima- 
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gined  you  would  have  cared  about 
it  so  much.  Instead  of  saying  we 
are  never  to  bo  friends  again,  say — 
oh,  Patty !  you  must  say — that  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  you  will  love 
me,  far  more  than  you  think  you 
can  now,  in  return  for  the  way  in 
which  I  will  try  to  win  that  precious 
love !' 

No  girl  ever  was  more  taken  by 
surprise  than  was  Patty,  that  event- 
ful seventeenth  of  August. 

She  had  no  answer  ready. 

St  George  took  her  hand.  *  Oh, 
Patty !  my  true,  first,  deep  love !  I 
never  knew  half  the  value  of  life 
until  I  met  you  ;  and  now,  I  could 
Bot  bear  it,  without  the  thought — 
the  hope  of  you— as  imy  guiding 
star  1  Whisper  the  one  word,  and  all 
my  life,  all  its  strength,  all  its  love, 
slmll  be  spent  to  make  you  happy  !* 

Patty's  anger  was  gone.  If  he 
loved  her,  she  could  forgive  him 
everything. 

They  sat  down  together  on  the 
beach ;  and,  with  no  other  witnesses 
than  the  ever-changing,  never- 
ceasing  roll  of  the  waves  —  that 
common  emblem  of  life, — and  the 
hard  iron-grey  stone  of  the  over- 
hanging rock,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
iron  rule  of  Fate, — the  two  young 
lovers  exchanged  their  vows  of 
eternal  love,  and  faith,  and  trust. 

At  the  close  of  an  hour,  hallowed 
to  '.them  by  mutual  vows  and  pro- 
mises, they  rose  to  return  to  the 
house.  Patty  whispered  to  him, 
'  How  can  you  wish  to  have  such  a 
Tartar  as  I  am  for  a  wife  T  And  he 
answered,  fondly — 

*I  don't  know  which  T  prefer, 
Patty  angry,  or  Patty  merry .^ 

'Oh!  so  this  is  the  end  of 
the  thunderstorm,  is  it?*  said  Mrs. 
Femham,  who  had  watched  them 
walk  up  the  cliff  together,  and  ad- 
dressed them,  as  Patty  was  making 
her  escape,  smiling  and  blushing, 
into  the  house. 

The  days  were  not  long  enough 
for  Henry  St  Greorge  and  Patty  to 
be  happy ;  the  nights  too  short  for 
the  dreams  of  happiness  they  were 
to  find  on  the  morrow. 

'  How  will  StJQeorge  senior  like 
his  &yourite  son  to  marry  a  clergy- 
man's daughter,  without  fortune?' 
inqtiiied  Mr.  Gzahame  of  his  wife. 


'  St.  George  must  know  best,*  she 
returned;  'ho  is  confident:  surely 
ho  would  never  have  engaged  him- 
self unless  he  knew  how  she  would 
be  welcomed  V* 

'  Oh,  my  dear,'  replied  her  hus- 
band, 'St  George  always  was  an 
impulsive  fellow;  he  has  fallen  in 
love  at  first  sight;  ho  thinks  it  a 
matter  of  life  and  death:  love  is 
bliud,  hope  fallacious,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know.' 

'  It  would  be  a  selfish  proceeding 
on  his  part,'  returned  jSIrs.  Grahame ; 
'  but  1  hke  him  too  well  to  think 
such  a  thing  possible.  They  may 
perhaps  have  sufiicient  of  love's 
difficulties  to  enhance  its  victories ; 
but  it  must  end  right  at  last' 

Henry  St  Georges  father,  his 
mother,  and  his  two  sisters  were  re- 
cruiting their  health,  after  a  London 
season,  at  the  waters  of  Carlsbad; 
so  that  a  week  or  more  must  elapse 
before  an  answer  to  his  letter  could 
be  obtained. 

He  wrote  his  mother  a  glowing 
description  of  the  beautiful,  frank, 
ingenuous  bride  he  had  chosen  for 
himself:  'She  would  be  a  youngest 
daughter  to  his  mother ;  whom  he 
begged,  if  needful,  to  smooth  matters 
for  him  with  his  father.' 

To  his  father  he  wrote, '  that  he 
had  met  and  won  the  woman  who, 
of  all  women  in  England,  was  the 
one  most  suited  to  him:  he  only 
awaited  his  father^s  sanction  to  be 
quite  happy.' 

like  themselves,  she  was  of  gentle 
blood;  she  belonged  to  the  Mit- 
fords,  of  Mitford— as  he  knew,  one 
of  the  oldest  gentry  names  England 
could  boast  He  did  not  suppose 
she  had  much  fortune ;  but  they 
were  content  to  wait  until  his  father 
could  give  them  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance; and  when  his  father  saw 
Patty,  which  he  trusted  would  soon 
be  the  case,  ho  would  think,  as  his 
son  did,  that  she  was  a  fortune  in 
herself. 

Henry  St  George  would  not  have 
been  very  gratified  had  he  been  at 
Carlsbad,  and  heard  the  manner  in 
which  his  oommunicatioDS  were 
welcomed. 

The  letters  once  despatched,  he 
troubled  himself  no  more  about  the 
iiitiize ;  the  present,  the  golden  pre* 
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sent,  ma  what  he  lived  for.  The 
words  which  fell  from  Fatty's  lips, 
the  hnght  glances  which  came  from 
Patty's  eyes,  were  the  food  his  soul 
required. 

They  had  one  fortnight  of  nn- 
chequered  joy,  before  the  Treasury 
summoned  St  George  to  his  post 
Public  affairs  wait  neither  for  time, 
tide,  loTO,  nor  for  those  foreign 
letters,  which  did  not  arrive. 

The  moonlight  walks ;  the  games 
of  croquet — unlike  what  croquet 
games  ever  would  be  to  either  of 
tiiem  again ;  those  hours  seated  on 
the  cliff,  where,  surrounded  by  a 
merry  party,  they  had  still  felt  alone 
with  each  other,  because  they  held 
the  key  to  each  other's  heart; — 
tiiose  hundred  small  joys  were  at 
an  end.  The  hour  of  parting  was 
at  hand. 

Patty  felt  no  fears  in  looking^  for- 
ward to  the  parting.  Mistrust, 
jealousy,  doubt--tho6e  failings  of 
small  natures — ^were  not  her  fiul- 
ings.  Perhaps,  too,  she  did  not 
know  life;  did  not  know  herself, 
and  did  not  know  the  depth  of 
human  changeableness ;  and  there- 
fore she  felt  no  fear. 

The  evening  before  he  left,  they 
went  together  to  the  cave  where  he 
had  first  told  her  of  his  love. 

He  was  gloomy ;  he  trembled  at 
leaving  his  new-found  treasure ;  his 
mind  pictured  a  thousand  dangers 
which  might  arise.  He  made  her 
repeat  to  him,  again  and  again,  that 
she  loved  him  ;  that  she  would  be 
constant  through  trial,  through  ab- 
sence, through  whatever  might 
come  upon  them. 


'Constant!' she  said;  'Henry,do 
you  suppose  there  is  another  Henry 
St  George  for  Patty  Mitford  in  the 
whole  world?  How  can  I  help 
waiting? — ^if  I  love  you,  I  cannot 
avoid  waiting.  Hope  and  castie- 
building  are  pleasant  companions; 
they  will  occupy  me  untU  you  come 
to  Grangeham.' 

'But,  Patty,  if  I  am  prevented 
coming  to  Grangeham,  will  you 
still  not  doubt  me  ?' 

'I  shall  never  doubt  you,*  she 
answered,  'until  you  give  me  too 
good  reason;  and  that  I  feel  you 
will  never  do.' 

There  were  more  promises  of 
eternal  constancy;  more  whispers 
to  which  the  sea  alone  bore  witness ; 
and  then  they  parted. 

A  few  happy  tears  glistened  in 
Patty's  eyes  as  the  carriage  drove 
from  the  door :  but  what  pain  was 
there  in  parting,  when  the  meeting 
would  come  again  so  soon?  She 
belonged  to  him;  he  was  hers: 
there  was  joy  enough  in  that  thought 
to  support  her  through  a  worse 
parting ;  and  Patty  went  on  to  the 
lawn  and  enjoyed  a  game  of  croquet, 
bearing  with  great  equanimity  the 
chaff  of  her  companions. 

Care  was  heavy  at  the  heart  of 
St  George  as  he  drove  away;  he 
left  his  treasure,  the  very  light  of 
his  eyes  behind  him.  Perchance  he 
feared  himself;  feared  the  influence 
of  the  world  .to  which  he  was  re- 
turning :  but  he  said,  with  clenched 
hands, '  Nothing  shall  part  us  1  She 
shall  be  mine— mine  through  life. 
Death  alone  shall  sever  usl' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THS  MAN  WITH  THE  DOQ. 


DB.  JOHNSON  used  to  maintain 
that  it  was  in  itself  quite  as  cha- 
ritable an  act  to  help  a  man  down  lull 
as  to  help  him  up  hill;  provided 
always  that  the  man's  natural  ten* 
denoy  was  downwards.  For  until 
he  reached  the  bottom  he  would 
flounder^  stagger^  and  jolt  himself 


uncomfortably;  but  having  once 
arrived,  he  might  hope,  at  any  rate, 
to  lie  in  peace,  thougn  it  were  only 
in  the  ditch. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory, 
though  certainly  in  accordance  witii 
no  other,  we  may  say  that  Wood- 
head,  through  those  perplexities  of 
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Iteeves,  continuctl  his  fast  friend 
and  helper.  Ho  had  at  one  time 
given  him  advice  gratis,  which  had, 
as  it  happened,  helped  Reeve  up- 
hill. He  continued  now  from  time 
to  time  to  give  him  advice  and 
assistance  on  the  same  easy  terms 
which,  as  it  happened,  as  effectually 
helped  him  down  again.  And  as 
Reeve^s  natural  tendency  now  seemed 
to  be  decidedly  downwards,  his 
thanks  were  perhaps  as  justly  due 
for  the  one  service  as  for  the  other. 
Reeve  for  a  while  bravely  resisted 
the  panic  that  had  set  in.  He  saw 
with  dismay  how  the  shares  he  held 
fell  daily;  but  he  would  not  by 
selling  help  to  send  them  down  still 
more  irrecoverably.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  time,  and  if  he  could  but 
tide  over  those  evil  days  all  would 
yet  be  well  again.  As  long  as  his 
money  lasted  ho  paid  all  his  calls 
as  they  fell  due.  It  went  much 
against  the  grain  with  hiiu  to  sell 
out  his  remaining  thousand  pounds 
of  consols  to  meet  his  liabilities  of 
this  kind ;  and  he—  we  are  sorry  to 
confess  it— did  it  without  his  wife's 
knowledge,  for  somehow  his  respect 
for  consols  had  of  late  revived. 
"When  still  more  calls  came  in  and 
he  was  unable  to  meet  them,  he  had, 
with  many  misgiviners,  to  have  re- 
course to  loans.  He  had  prided 
himself,  in  his  poorer  days,  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  never  borrowed  a 
sovereign  in  his  life,  and  to  have  to 
begin  borrowing  now  was  no  small 
trial.  It  had  happened  to  him  as  to 
most  of  us  to  have  to  lend  half- 
sovereigns  and  sovereigns  with  a 
prospect  of  being  rewarded  only  by 
that  blessing  which  is  promised  to 
those  who  lend  hoping  not  to  re- 
ceive again.  He  haa  regarded  these 
loans  as  a  kind  of  black-mail  levied 
by  marauders  on  the  more  respect- 
able classes  of  society,  and  he  re- 
membei-^  well  enough  the  sort  of 
pity,  not  unmixed  with  mild  con- 
tempt, which  he  had  felt  for  the 
recipients.  It  was  very  disagreeable 
to  him  now  to  imagine  himself  as 
being  liable  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
genteel  beggar  of  this  class,  asking 
for  a  thousand  pounds  instead  of 
one,  and  he  was  ridiculous  enough 
to  worry  himself  with  possible 
baggiings  and  refusals  and  conse- 


quent ignominy.      It  was  a  grcnt 
relief  'to  him  to  find  that  the  opera- 
tion of  borrowing  would  not  be  one 
of  any  difficulty  or  one  which  would 
bo  likely  to  involve  any  shock  to 
his  sensitive  mind.    Woodhead  as- 
sured him  that  he  could  arrange  it 
all  with  the  utmost  ease  and  pri- 
vacy, and  that  nothing  would  give 
him  greater  pleasure.     It  would  be 
treated  as  a  mere  e very-day  matter 
of  business  in  which  no  obhgation 
was  either    conferred  or  received. 
All  that  would  be  necessary  would 
be  for  Reeve  to  deposit  sufficient 
security.    For  example,  to  enable 
himself  to  borrow  a  thousand  poimds 
he  must  deposit  scrip  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  must, 
at  the  same  time,  sign  an  agreement, 
authorizing  the  lender  to  sell  such 
scrip  if  its  market  value  should  at 
any  time  fall  within  a  given  margin 
of  the  thousand  pounds  lent    It 
seemed  that  nothing  could  well  be 
fairer    or    more     reasonable    than 
this ;  and  that  his  scrip  should  ever 
fall  BO  low   as    not  to   cover  the 
amount  he  was  borrowing,  was  a 
contingency  not  worth  taking  into 
account    The  interest  charged  and 
deducted   beforehand    out    of  the 
amount  lent  was  certainly  a  little 
usurious;  but  then  the  bank  rate 
was  dreadfully  high,  and  the  interest 
would  be  a  mere  fleabite  compared 
with  the  loss  he  would  sustain  if 
he  now  sold  his  shares.    The  trans- 
action, therefore,  being  so  simple 
and  easy  he  repeated  it  more  than 
once,  and  found  himself  compara- 
tively at  ease  again,  and  free  to 
wait   for    the    long-delayed    rise. 
Through  all  these  loan  transactions 
Woodhead  was  his  right  hand  and 
guide.    Without  Woodhead  he  could 
not  have  got  along.    Long  expe- 
rience  had    made  that  gentleman 
acquainted  with  every  step  that  was 
necessary  in  such  affairs,  and  with 
every  man  who   could    serve  the 
purpose  to  be  attained.     In  short, 
his  help  appeared  to  Reeve  to  be 
invaluable,   and  he   rejected  with 
disdain  the  report  that  Woodhead 
drew  a  conunission  from  the  money- 
lenders on  the  custom  he  brought 
them. 

It  was  a  shock  that  came  upon 
him  with  the  suddenness  of  a  than- 
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derelap,  of  an  earthquake,  of  a 
broken  window  (the  reader  may 
iake  his  choice  of  a  simile,  bat  the 
last  is  recommended  as  the  least 
hackneyed)  when  he  read  in  the 
'Times/  that  a  petition  had  just 
been  filed  in  Chancery  by  a  share- 
holder for  the  winding-np  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Inannmce  Ck)mpany.  Its 
shares  were  at  a  deplorable  disconnti 
and  he  had  known  for  some  little 
time  past  that  whispers  had  been 
heard  of  mismanagement,  and  eyen 
misoondnct  on  tiie  part  of  the 
directors;  but  he  had  refused  to 
give  ear  to  such  whispers,  regarding 
them  rather  as  the  growls  of  bears 
who  wanted  to  send  )the  shares  still 
farther  down«  That  it  could  come 
to  this  he  had  neyer  for  a  moment 
imagined  possibla  Now,  howeyer, 
it  secnmed  that  the  matter  was  to  be 
brought  to  an  issue.  And  in  a  day 
or  two  the  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed by  an  inyestigation  on  which 
the  prayer  of  the  shareholder's  peti- 
tion was  granted.  It  appeared  that 
the  direK^tors  of  the  Company  had 
diyerted  its  funds  into  improper 
channels,  and  that  most  of  the 
capital  "^ms  irretrieyably  gone.  It 
was,  in  short,  the  old,  old  story  of 
lobbery — ^polite  robbery  without 
tend.  There  were  plenty  of  people 
to  make  abject  excuses  and  apo- 
logies— plenty  of  people  to  say  hard 
thmgs  of  each  other;  it  was  the 
chainnan  who  had  been  tempted  by 
tiie  yice-chairman — ^it  was  the  yice- 
chairman  who  had  listened  to  that 
wily  serpent,  the  managing  director. 
There  was  no  lack  of  people  to 
blarne^  but  there  seemed  likely  to 
be  the  utmost  possible  difficulty  in 
finding  any  one  who  was  legally 
liable  for  the  lost  money. 

Beeye  had  paid  two  thousand 
pounds  on  his  shares  in  this  com- 
pany, and  on  the  security  of  his 
share-certificates  he  had  borrowed 
one  thousand.  The  money-lender 
had  lost  no  time  in  exercising  his 
right  to  sell  as  soon  as  the  eyil 
rumours  had  sent  the  shares  down 
to  an  extent  which  justified  him  in 
doing  BO.  And  it  was  well  that  he 
had  sold,  for  now  they  were  utterly 
unsaleable  at  any  price.  As  it  was, 
he  had,  at  any  rate,  got  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  for  them,  and  only  had 


to  come  on  Beeye  for  two  hundred, 
which  Beeye  paid  him,  hardly 
knowing  whether  he  was  most  sorry 
that  he  had  lost  twelye  hundred,  or 
most  glad  that  he  had  not  lost  two 
thousand. 

This,  howeyer,  he  did  know  too 
well,  and  the  knowledge  was  yery 
bitter  to  him,  that  with  this  loss 
and  others  all  his  recent  gains  were 
gone,  and  with  them  much  of  his 
old  sayings.  He  knew  that  ho  was, 
if  not  insolyent,  yet  on  the  high 
road  to  insolyency  and  within  yery 
easy  sight  of  the  goal.  He  knew 
that  he  was  a  much  poorer  man 
than  he  was  a  year  ago,  and  that  he 
had  so  altered  his  style  of  liying 
that  his  expenses  were  double  now 
what  th^  were  then.  He  knew  that 
his  two  months'  bill  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  fell  due  some 
days  ago,  and  that  he  had  with  dif- 
ficulty got  the  days  of  grace  ex- 
tended till  to-morrow.  He  knew 
that  the  two  hundred  pounds  he 
had  just  paid  back  had  been  spe- 
cially proyided  to  meet  this  and 
other  pressing  needs.  Last,  and 
worst  of  all,  he  knew  that  the  de- 
tested bill  was  in  bad  hands,  that 
he  could  not  raise  enough  now  to 
meet  it  in  time,  and  that  in  all  pro- 
bability an  execution  would  be  put 
into  his  house  within  two  hours  of 
to-morrow*s  noon. 

Going  home,  therefore,  with  such 
thoughts  on  his  mind,  it  was  no 
pleasure  to  him  to  find  that  there 
were  guests  at  his  house.  Two  or 
three  ladies,  and  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen were  there,  who  loyed  other 
people's  houses  better  than  their 
own ;  who  cared  no  more  for  Beeye 
than  tbey  cared  for  the  parish 
beadle,  but  were  good  enough  to 
care  for  his  wine.  Beeye  had  of  late 
thought  it  necessary  that  his  ^ife 
should  receiye  more  company ;  and 
she,  yielding  to  him  against  her 
will,  and  sorely  yearning  for  the  old 
quiet  eyenings,  had  to  fill  her  draw- 
ing-room with  such  company  as  she 
could  get,  and  grudgingly  called 
those  friends  whom,  if  she  could 
haye  had  her  own  way,  she  would 
hardly  haye  owned  as  acquaintances. 
Before  these  Beeye  tried  manfully 
to  keep  a  cheerful  countenance. 
He  talked  with  them,  and  exchanged. 
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to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  empty 
nothings  of  every-day  conversation. 
But  his  mind  was  filled  with  sordid 
cares,  and  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
said  or  to  whom  he  spoke.  He 
thanked  one  friend  warmly  for 
shaking  hands  with  him;  to  an- 
other's 'how  do  you  do?*  he  an- 
swered, that  he  had  not  heard  since 
morning,  but  he  was  afraid  there 
was  no  improvement.  When  Mrs. 
■  complained  of  the  continual 
dulness  of  the  weather,  he  scan- 
dalized her  by  saying  that  it  was 
nothing  short  of  a  robbery — ^a  bare- 
faced robbery.  In  the  body  he  was 
truly  present  there  at  Kensington ; 
but  in  the  spirit  he  was  still  in 
Throgmorton  Street  and  Capel 
Court. 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
toll  his  wife,  before  he  left  in  the 
morning,  what  was  going  to  happen. 
It  was  too  hard  a  task.  But  he 
managed  to  scrawl  a  few  lines  when 
she  was  not  by  him,  and  left  them 
where  he  knew  she  would  find  them 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone : — 

*  Deabest  Carry, 

'  I  have  told  you  often  of  late 
how  troubled  I  was  about  money 
matters ;  but  I  have  never  told  you 
half.  The  worst  has  now  come. 
Before  I  return  to-night  you  will 
have  a  bailiff  in  the  house ;  and  he 
will  have  to  stay,  I  fear,  till  there  is 
a  sale.  It  is  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  that  he  wants,  and  I  can  see 
no  chance  of  raising  it  under  a  fort- 
night. If  I  had  only  listened  to 
you  in  time  I  But  it  is  too  late  now. 
I  shall  not  know  how  to  meet  you 
to-night' 

And  then  he  went  off,  feeling  that 
he  was  a  coward  at  heart.  All  day 
he  racked  his  brain,  vainly  planning 
how  to  raise  the  money  that  was 
wanted;  and  after  all  he  had  to 
give  it  up.  He  went  home  at  night 
an  hour  later  than  usual,  more 
wretched  than  any  generous  man 
would  wish  to  see  his  enemy's  dog. 
It  rained  heavily.  He  could  not 
get  an  inside  place  in  the  'bus.  He 
had  no  umbrella.  But  he  never 
noticed  this:  so  trivial  is  bodily 
discomfort  compared  to  the  trouble 
of  the  mind.  He  would  find,  he 
knew,  no  cheerful  fire  and  cosy 


supper  lor  him  to-night.  It  was 
more  cheerful,  indeed,  outside  than 
he  would  find  it  in-doors.  He  would 
find  Mrs.  Eeeve  in  tears  in  her  bed- 
room, packing  up  a  few  things  she 
most  valued.  In  his  own  easy- 
chair  in  the  drawing-room  he  would 
most  likely  find  the  bailiff,  smoking 
a  short  pipe,  with  his  feet  on  the 
mantelpiece,— a  villainous  dog  on 
the  rug,  which  would  attack  his 
(the  master's)  legs  on  his  entrance. 
Or  perhaps  the  visitor  would  have 
brought  a  friend  with  him  to  while 
away  the  hours  ^vith  cribbage  or  all- 
fours.  He  wondered  what  wine 
they  would  be  drinking.  He  won- 
dered if  they  would  want  the  best 
spare  bed  to  sleep  in, — and  hoped, 
if  they  did,  that  they  would  find 
the  sheets  damp.  He  wondered,  in 
fact,  all  kinds  of  absurd  wonders,  as 
a  man  does  who  is  well-nigh  dis- 
tracted, and  has  lost  the  power  of 
seeing  events  and  probabilities  in 
their  just  proportions. 

It  was  some  small  comfort,  at  any 
rate,  to  see  from  the  road  that  a 
light  was  burning  in  the  usual  sit- 
tingrroom,  and  that  the  curtains 
shone  ruddy  through  the  window. 
It  was  a  further  comfort  to  see  that 
the  hall-lamp  was  not  extinguished, 
but  still  shed  its  ray  'of  guidance 
above  the  door.  It  was  not  un- 
pleasant to  hear  the  maid's  respect- 
ful, commiserative  'Dear,  dear!'  at 
sight  of  her  master's  dripping  hat 
and  coat.  But  it  was  most  cheering 
of  all  to  find  that,  at  any  rate,  his 
fancy  had  to  some  extent  outrun  the 
reality ;  that  Mrs.  Eeeve  was  in  her 
accustomed  place  and  in  her  accus- 
tomed dress;  and  that  tea  was 
ready  and  waiting  with  her  axjcua- 
tomed  punctuality.  She  was  alone, 
too,  and  that  was  an  unspeakable 
relief  to  him.  He  would  have  hked 
to  ask  in  what  room  the  fellow  with 
the  dog  had  quartered  himself,  but 
his  tongue  refused  in  any  way  to 
approach  the  subject. 

He  took  his  tea,  therefore,  almost 
in  silence;  but  soon  saw  that  his 
wife  was  not  intending  to  be  the 
first  to  speak  of  the  great  trouble 
that  had  fallen  on  theuL  Never 
very  demonstrative  in  her  manner, 
it  was  only  long  years  of  happy 
wedded  life  which  had  enabled  nnn 
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to  fiitbom  the  great  depths  of  her 
womanly  loTe  and  faithralnesB.  To- 
night there  was  a  graye  seriousness 
•  in  her  &oe  and  Toice,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  more  than  wonted  ten- 
derness in  the  few  words  she  said, 
which  was  yerv  touching.  He  no- 
ticed many  little  thonghtfal  acts  of 
afiectian,  which  at  another  time  he 
might  have  oyerlooked,  or  she,  per- 
haps, might  have  herself  omitted. 
She  wore  a  locket  he  had  not  seen 
for  many  a  year, — one  which  he  had 
given  her  on  their  wedding-day,  so 
long  ago. 

By-and-by,  Anna,  their  girl,  flew 
in,  and  flew  oat  again,  blithe  and 
menyas  a  bird.  It  was  clear  she 
knew  nothing  of  trouble  hanging 
orer  them. 

'Did  the  man  come?'  asked 
Beeve,  at  last 

'  Yes,  he  came. 

'And  where  is  he? 

'I don't  know.' 

'Don't  know?' 

'No ;'  and  there  was  a  half-smile 
on  the  wife's  face.  'I  locked  the 
gate  before  he  came ;  and  when  he 
rang  I  went  myself  and  made  him 
tell  his  bosiness,  and  I  paid  him 
across  the  gate,  and  he  neyer  set 
fbot  on  the  premises ;  so  his  master 
has  the  expenses  to  pay,  and  there's 
a  zeoeipt  for  the  money.' 

She  was  almost  ont  of  breath 
with  the  eagerness  of  speaking,  and 
the  calmneas  she  had  maintained 
till  now  was  gone. 

Beeye  repeated  after  her,  mechan- 
ically— '  Paid  him  across  the  gate, 
and  he  never  set  foot  on  the  pre- 
mises; so  his  master  has  the  ex- 
penses to  pay,  and  there's  a  receipt 
for  the  money  r  And  in  his  ntter 
bewilderment  this  seemed  to  be  all 
that  he  conld  do. 

'Lawrence,'  she  said,  after  a 
minute's  silence,  speaking  very  low 
and  slowly,  '1  had  been  thinking 
for  some  time  past  that  you  and 
your  money  were  too  easily  parted, 
so,  for  fear  that  yon  might  one  day 
prove  one  of  the  foolish,  I  set  to 
work  and  made  np  a  private  purse. 
The  hundred  pounds  you  gave  me 
for  Kate's  wedding,  I  never  touched. 
I  had  got  nearly  all  ready  before: 
and  Kite  and  I  managed  ;  well 
enough  without  it:  and  you  looked 


so  well  after  your  afibirs  that  you 
never  knew  but  that  it  was  all  spent. 
As  for  the  other  twenty,  it  was 
easily  put  away  out  of  the  prepos- 
terous nousekeeping  money  you  left 
me ;  and  I  am  not  without  a  six- 
pence or  two  in  my  money-box  yet,' 
she  added,  laughing,  and  putting 
her  hand  in  his,  as  &e  saw  tnat  his 
emotion  was  |too  great  for  speech. 
Then  there  was  silence. 
'  'Tis  only,'  says  a  great  poet, 

TUonly  when  they  epring  to  heaven  that 

angels 
RcTeal  themaolTes  to  you ;  they  sit  all  day 
Beside  you,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  yon 
Who  care  not  Ibr  their  presence,  mtiae  or  sleep, 
And  all  at  onoe  they  leaye  you  and  yoa  know 

them.' 

But  if  Browning  had  happened  to 
be  present,  and  had  made  this 
pretfy  little  speech  to-night,  Beeve 
would  have  contradicted  him.  As  it 
was,  he  never  thought  of  calling  his 
wife  an  angel;  she  was  altogether 
too  stout  for  that ;  and  she  wore  her 
hair  rolled  up  in  a  big  hard  lump 
behind,  which  is  a  fashion,  we  bo- 
lieve,  not  at  all  afliscted  in  angelic 
circles.  Perhaps,  however,  he  felt 
all  the  more  warmly-  towards  her 
because  he  found  few  words  of  en- 
dearment, and  only  uttered  silent 
thanks— -uttered  them  not  with  his 
lips,  but  with  the  glistening  of  the 
eye  and  the  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hand,— for  the  blessing  of  a  good 
wife  who  had  saved  him  from  dis- 
grace in  his  hour  of  need. 

It  proved  to  have  been  the  turn- 
ing-point and  the  very  crisis  of  the 
fever  which  was  consuming  him. 
Relieved  now  from  this  inmiinent 
danger  of  instant  crash  and  ruin,  he 
could  see  clearly  what  needed  to  be 
done. 

They  sat  late  into  the  night; 
and  he,  with  pen  in  hand,  reclconed 
up  painfully  the  sum  total  of  his 
assets  and  liabilities,  and  struck  a 
clear  balance-sheet.  He  was  careful 
not  to  overstate  things,  for]  he  was 
anxious  now  that  both  he  and  his 
wife  should  know  the  worst,  so  he 
put  the  value  of  all  his  shares  at  the 
lowest  price  of  the  day.  But  the 
result  appalled  and  almost  over- 
powered him.  His  all,  with  the 
exception  of  some  five  hundred 
pounds,  was  gone. 
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'  Bad  as  it  is,  Lawrence/  said  Mrs. 
Reeve, '  let  us  bo  thankful  that  even 
80  much  can  be  saved,  and  let  us 
save  it.  Promise  me  that  you  will 
set  about  winding  up  all  these  affairs 
to-morrow,  and  go  l>ack  with  what 
is  left  to  the  old  safe  investments/ 

And  Keeve  promised,  and  kept 
his  word.  Without  another  day's 
delay,  ho  set  to  work  to  .sell  his 
insecure  securities  an<i  pay  oiF  his 
loans.  It  was  no  easy  matter ;  for, 
to  the  rage  of  speculation  had  suc- 
ceeded an  unconquerable  suspicion, 
which  made  all  new  companies  a 
drug  in  the  market.  In  a  few  weeks, 
however,  all  was  done.  And  at  the 
last,  fortune  once  more,  in  her  ca- 
price, l)efri ended  her  foolish  votary. 
Some  cock-and-bull  story  or  other 
one  day  sent  up  the  price  of  shares 
in  'one  of  the  precious  concerns  in 
which  he  was  a  partner,  and  on 
that  day  he  sold.  The  next  day  they 
were  down  again  ;  but  the  rise  had 
been  worth  five  hundred  pounds  to 


him.  Here  and  there,  too,  a  specn- 
lation  turned  out  a  trifle  better  than 
he  had  hoped  it  would.  The  end 
of  it  all  was,  that  he  had  sometbiDg , 
over  a  thousand  pounds  to  reinvest 
in  some  safer  concern  than  Dry 
Goods  Insurance  Companies  and 
Universal  Finance  Associations. 
Kate's  husband  had  had  a  thousand, 
too,  thero  was  that  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  And  on  the  whole,  nobody 
else  seemed  to  be  in  any  way 
the  better  of  all  his  cares  and 
anxieties  except  the  brokers,  who 
had  had  innumerable  commissions 
on  his  successful  and  tmsuccessful 
operations. 

We  said  there  was  to  be  no  ro- 
mance in  the  story  we  had  to  tell ; 
and  we  have  kept  our  word.  This, 
oh  weary  reader,  is  its  very  unro- 
mantic  end.  May  you,  if  you  too 
are  a  financial  genius,  bring  your- 
self to  no  greater  grief  than  Law- 
rence Eeeve : — well  for  you  if  yon 
don*t. 

EoBERT  Hudson. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

NATHAN  MEYER  ROTHSCHILD  OF  LONDON. 


MANY  volumes  might  be  filled 
with  memoirs  of  the  Jew  mer- 
chants of  London.  Famous  and  in- 
fluential all  through  the  middle  and 
later  ages,  they  have  shared  largely 
in  the  increased  prosperity  of  Eng- 
lish merchant*}  during  the  last  five 
or  six  generations.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  when 
stockjobbing— a  word  with  an  ugly 
soimd,  though  not  necessarily  with 
any  evil  meaning  attached  to  it — 
became  a  regular  .trade,  they  have 
been  almost  its  leading  representa- 
tives. The  world-famous  Roths- 
childs had  forerunners  almost  as 
famous  in  the  brothers  Goldsmid 
and  Samson  Gideon. 

Gideon,  the  son  of  a  West  India 
merchant,  was  bom  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  schooling 
was  in  that  South  Sea  scheme,  and 
the  hundred  other  financial  bubbles 
attendant  on  it,  which  so  grievously 


afiected  English  commerce  and  the 
happiness  of  all  classes  of  English 
people  in  1720  and  the  following 
years.    Robert  Walpolo's  friend,  he 
began,  bs  a  young  man,  to  enrich 
himself  by  help  of  the  lotteries  and 
other  stockjobbing  appliances  which 
Walpole   and   nearly   every   other 
statesman  of  those  times   encou- 
raged.   But  he  seems  to  have  done 
it  honestly.    His  first  great  acces- 
sion of  wealth  came  in  1745,  the 
year  of  the  Pretender's  rebellion. 
During  the  panic  caused  by  the  re- 
port that  an  insurgent  army  was 
marching  upon  London,  stock  of  all 
sorts  fell    to   an   almost   nominal 
Talue.    Samson  Gideon  was  nearly 
the  only  man  who  did  not  share  in 
the  alarm.     Instead  of  ii7ing  to 
dispose  of  his  scrip,  be  wisely  in- 
vested every  pound  that  he  pos- 
sessed, or  that  he  could  borrow,  in 
buying  more.     Before  many  days 
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were  over,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  Pretender's  army  had  been 
looted,  he  was  able  to  sell  opt  at  a 
^tly  increased  rate,  and  to  find 
Inmself  in  consequence  master  of 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
iioQ.  Tlmt  wealthy  prudently  ap- 
plied during  the  next  fifteen  or  six- 
teen jeajs,  was  nearly  quadrupled 
inthetinae. 

Gideon  was  described  by  bis  con- 
tempoiaries  as  '  a  sbrewd,  sarcastic 
man,  potisessed  of  a  licb  yein  of 
hmnoor;  good-hearted  and  gene- 
ions  in  all  priyate  relationships, 
honest  aiid  trustworthy  in  all  busi- 
ness matters.'  In  1 745,  when  Snow, 
the  hanker,  as  fearful  as  his  neigh- 
boniB,  wrote  in  plaintive  terms  to 
b^  that  he  would  inomediately  re- 
pay a  sum  of  20,000?.  that  he  had 
OQirowed  of  him,  the  broker  adopted 
a  characteristic  way  of  reproving 
him  for  his  groundless  anxiety  and 
melancholy.  Procuring  a  little 
bottle  of  hartshorn,  he  wrapped 
lonnd  it  twenty  1000/.  notes,  and 
packing  it  up  like  a  doctor's  parcel, 
addressed  it  to  '  Mr.  Thomas  Snow, 
goldsmith,  near  Temple  Bar.' 

He  was  a  great  promoter  of  insu- 
nmoe  and  annuity  funds,  and  from 
which  he  drew  a  great  part  of  his 
wealth.  '  Never  grant  liro  annuities 
to  old  women,'  he  used  to  say ;  '  they 
wither,  but  they  never  die.'  And 
if  he  was  in  attendance  at  the  office 
when  a  sickly,  asthmatic-looking 
peison  came  for  an  insurance,  he 
would  exclum,  'Ay,  ay,  you  may 
oongh,  but  it  shan't  save  you  six 
months'  purchase  I' 

Gideon's  great  ambition  was  to 
found  an  English  house.  He  was 
too  old,  he  said,  to  change  his  own 
leligion;  but  he  brought  up  his 
children  as  Christians,  taking  special 
interest  in  the  education  of  the 
eldest  of  them,  who,  when  a  boy  of 
eleven,  was  made  a  baronet  through 
Walpole's  influence.  Once,  it  is 
8aid,  the  honest  man  attempted  to 
catechize  this  son  on  the  cardinal 
points  of  his  fiuth.  'Who  made 
you?' was  his  first  question?  'Gkxl,' 
answered  the  lad.  '  Who  redeemed 
yea?'  he  next  asked,  without  op- 
pvession  of  his  easy  conscience. 
'Jesos  Christ,'  was  the  reply.  But 
what  was  the  third  question?  Gideon 
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could  not  remember  what  he  ought 
to  say.  'Who — who  —  who,'  he 
stammered  out ;  adding  at  last,  with 
a  reckless  appropriation  of  the  first 
thought  that  occurred  to  him, '  who 
gave  you  that  hat?'  Young  Samson 
had  answered  boldly  before;  he  now 
said  as  boldly,  'The  Holy  Ghost' 

Like  tolerance  of  all  creeds  was 
shown  by  Gideon  in  the  will  made 
public  after  his  death  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1763.  He  left  loooZ.  to 
the  synagogue  in  which  he  had 
worshipped,  and  2000/.  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
besides  loooZ.  to  the  London  Hos- 
pital, and  other  bequests  to  worthy 
institutions  of  all  sorts.  '  Gideon  is 
dead,  worth  more  than  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan,'  it  was  said  in  a 
contemporary  letter.  'He  has  left 
the  reversion  of  all  his  milk  and 
honey,  after  his  son  and  daughter 
and  their  children,  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  without  insisting  on  the 
duke's  taking  his  name  or  being 
circumcised.' 

Contemporary  with  Samson  Gideon 
was  Aaron  Goldsmid,  a  less  wealthy, 
but  perhaps  a  worthier  man;  at 
any  rate,  a  better  and  more  con- 
sistent Jew.  He  came  from  Ham- 
burg about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  settled  as  a 
merchant  in  Leman  Street,  Good- 
man's Fields.  He  died  in  1782, 
leaving  four  sons,  George,  Asher, 
Benjamin,  and  Abraham,  to  carry  on 
his  business.  The  two  younger, 
bom,  the  one  in  1755,  and  Uie  other 
in  1756,  were  the  most  prosperous. 
Either  separately,  or  in  company 
with  the  others,  they  carriea  on 
their  business  in  Leman  Street  till 
1792.  Li  that  year  they  took  a 
house  in  Capel  Street,  opposite  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  began  using 
the  wctfdth  wey  had  acoumuUited  aa 
stockbrokers  and  money-lenders.  In 
Abraham  Newland,  chief  cashier  of 
the  Bank,  ;they  had  a  good  friend. 
Knowing  tiiem  to  be  honest  aad 
enterprising  men,  he  entrusted  them 
with  much  of  the  business  that  came 
in  his  way ;  and  as  at  that  time  the 
numagers  of  tiie  Bank  were  busy  in 
contracting  loans  for  the  govern- 
ment, then  overwhelmed  with  the 
foreign  warfiire  occasioned  by  the 
French  Eevolution,  the  Goldsmids 
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had  pl6ni7  to  do.    They  soon  esta- 
blished a  large  connection,  winning 
everywheie  laspeot  for  tiie  striS 
piomptitade  and  honour  with  which 
hiej  managed  all  their  transactions. 
Chance,  as  well  as  their  own  good 
sense,  was  in  their  flATonr.    In  one 
year  they  gained  two  sweepstakes  of 
Tast  amonnts  in  the  great  lotteries 
still  in  fashion,  besides  loooZ.  worth 
of  stock  and  several  other  prizes. 
In  1 794,  when  a  great  many  of  their 
neighbonrs  were  ruined,  their  entire 
losses  from  bad  debts  amounted  to 
only  5o2.    Benjamin  Goldsmid,  in- 
deed, shared  with  Nathan  Roths- 
child the  repute  of  possessing  un- 
equalled  skill    in   estimating  the 
worth  of  every  name,  English  or 
foreigni  that  could  be  found  on  the 
back  of  a  bilL    That,  and  the  con- 
sequent skill  in  making  money,  were 
nearly  all  that  the  two  men  had  in 
common.    Both  of  the  Goldsmida 
were  as  generous  as  they  were  rich. 
Accumulating  wealth  with  unheard- 
of    rapidity,   they   distributed    in 
charity  much  more  than  the  tithes 
prescribed   by  their   Mosaic   law. 
Numberless  instances  of  their  co- 
operation in  every  sort  of  philan- 
thropic work   are  on  record,  and 
the  memory  of  their  princely  be- 
nevolence has  not  yet  ceased  among 
old  city  men.    They  were  also  fa- 
mous for  the  splendid  hospitality 
with  which  they  entertained  all  the 
leaders  of  society  in  their  day.  They 
built  themselves   great  houses  in 
town;  and  they  invested  portions 
of  their  wealth  in  buying  country 
residences.    Abraham  became  mas- 
ter of  Morden;  Benjamin  made  a 
home  for  his  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren at  Boehampton. 

He  did  not  himself  enjoy  it  long. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 1  th  of  AprO, 
i8o8,  when  he  was  only  fifty-three 
years  old,  he  was  found  to  have 
banged  hhnself  from  his  own  bed- 
stead. Of  a  plethoric  disposition, 
ha  had,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
seriously  iigured  his  constitution  by 
a  reckless  habit  of  blood-letting, 
and  that  had  brought  upon  him  oc- 
casional fits  of  melancholy,  prompt- 
ing him  at  last  to  suicide. 

The  misohiftf  did  not  end  there. 
Abraham  Qoldsmid  never  ceased  to 
grieve  for  his  brother.    The  two,  it 


was  said,   had  all  life  long  been 
singularly  devoted  to  one  another. 
Every  stop  in  tiieir  rapid  rise  to 
fortune  had  been  made  by  them 
together,   and   nothing  had   ever 
arisen  to  cause  difference  between 
them,  or  lack  of  interest  m  one 
another's  movements.  Abraham  had 
been  reputed  the  best  man  of  busi- 
ness, but  if  it  was  so,  his  businen 
powers  were  shattered  by  his  bro- 
ther's death.    Every  enterprise  in 
which  he  embarked  during  the  next 
two  years  was  more  or  less  unfor- 
tunate.   At  last,  in  iSio,  he  staked 
all  his  wealth  and  all  his  credit 
upon  a  new  government  loan  for 
i4,ooo,cx>oZ.    That  sum  he  and  Sir 
Fnmcis  Baring — of  whom  we  shall 
see  something  hereafter — contracted 
to  supply.  It  was  exi)ected  that  the 
shares  would  sell  well,  and  much 
profit  accrue  to  the  first  purchasera, 
and  Abraham  Goldsmid  accordingly 
induced  all  his  friends  to  take  them 
up  freely.    He  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  finding  that,  partly  fifom 
tiie  bad  odour  in  which  the  English 
government  was  just  then,    and 
partly  from  an  opposition  organized 
by  younger  men  like  Bothschild  to 
such  old  leaders  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change as  himself  and  Baring,  the 
shares  fell  heavily  upon  the  market 
Sold  cheaply  at  first,  they  steadily 
declined  in  value,  to  fall  yet  fnrtber 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Baring  on  the  1 2th  of  September. 
Goldsmid  estimated  that  he  hadloet 
200,000?.  by  the  speculation,  and 
that  nearly  all  his  friends  were  spf* 
ferers  in  like  proportion.    This  in- 
creased his  melancholy,  and  on  ihB 
28th  of  September,  when  there  was 
another  fall  in  prices,  he  went  home 
in  a  very  excited  state.  After  diDDff 
he  went  into  the  garden  and  shot 
himself. 

The  opposition  raised  by  his  and 
Baring's  enemies  was  certainly  muv 
cessful.  The  unexpected  death  of 
these  two  men  made  room  far  tbe 
rapid  advancement  of  others.  Among 
them  Nathan  Meyer  Bothschild  ir«s 
by  far  the  most  succeeefuL 

He  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  at  FraiilrfiQrt-<H^f»5 
Maine.    There,inthe  vilfistiwrt  of 

the  town,  the  quarter  speciaUy  tf- 
signed  to  the  Jew  xooia&j'laan 
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jMwnhR^cen,  old-doihefl-meii,  and 
the  like,  and  therefore  known  as 
the  Jnden-gaflee  or  Jew's  alley,  his 
gnod&ther  bad  been  settled  as  a 
merefaant  or  dealer  of  some  sort 
fnm  near  the  beginning   of  the 
eighteenth  centniy;  and  there  his 
fiither,  Meyer  Annchel,  or  Anselm^ 
VBsbom  in  1743*  ^  yean  before 
Goetba    Aooording  to  one  report, 
this  M^er  Anselm  had  been  edn- 
oifcad  by  kind  strangers  to  become  a 
pneit,  and  had  already  acquired 
some  fiune  as  a  learned  arcbsBologist 
and  nomismatist,  when  his  father 
brought  him  home,  and  forced  him 
to  86ttle  down  as  a  broker  in  Frank- 
fort.   Acoordmg   to   another   and 
more  probable  acoonnt,  he  was  left 
s  penniless  orphan  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  and  had  to  work  his  way  on 
foot  to  HanoTer,  there  to  get  some 
employment  as  a  money-changer's 
Bhop-boy,  and  slowly  to  save  enough 
money  to  take  him  back  to  Frank- 
fort, when   he  was  nearly  thirfy 
jm  old.  At  any  rate»  he  was  mar- 
lied  and  established  in  Frankfort  as 
a  money-lender,  pawnbroker,  and 
<lealer  inseoond-huid  goods  in  1773. 
Bjb  little  shop  in  Jew's  alley  was 
Imown  by  its  sign  of  ttie  Red  Shield, 
or  Both-^ohild,  whence  he  himself 
ftoqmred  the  name  of  Meyer  Anselm 
Botbsehild.    It  was  a  hosier  shop 
than  any  other  in  t^e  neighbonrhooa, 
freqoented  by  the  greatest  persons 
in  Frankfort,  who  came  either  to 
borrow  money,  or  to  bny  the  pic- 
toies,  coins,   cameos,    and    other 
nrities  of  which  the  broker  was  a 
skilfiii  collector.    One  of  these  was 
Wilham,  Landgraye  of  Hesse,  who, 
sfber  acTeral  years'  trial  of  old  Boths- 
child,  liked  him  so  well,  that  when 
the  French  bombarded    Frankfort 
in  1796,  he  gare  him  and  his  trea- 
sures safe  honslng  in  his  fortified 
honse  at  Cassel.    The  Jew's  alley 
was  destroyed  by  the  French,  ana 
on  their  retirement  its  old  inmates 
were  allowed  to  disperse  themselves 
over  Frankfort,  and  to  Iito  on  an 
eqnali^  with  tiieir  Christian  neigh- 
bonis.  Meyer  Rothschild,  therefore, 
as  soon  as  he  went  back  to  the  town, 
boilt  himself  a  handsome  honse  in 
one  of  its  most  Ibshionable  parts. 
He  was  appointed  foreign  banker 
and  fiTuumial  agent  of  Landgraye 


William,  and  at  once  entered  on  a 
more  extensiye  and  more  profitable 
range  of  business  than  had  preyi- 
onsly  been  within  his  reach.  He 
was  a  rich  man  in  1806,  when  the 
Landgraye,  being  in  his  torn  forced 
to  flee  from  the  onslaught  of  Napo- 
leon, jnst  then  caning  ont  a  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  for  his  brother 
Jerome,  entrusted  to  him  his  trea- 
sure of  three  million  florins,  some- 
thing like  a  50,0002.  This  money  he 
inyested  yery  successfully;  lend- 
ing at  exorbitant  rates,  pawning 
for  trifling  sums  the  property  of 
owners  who  in  those  unsettled  times 
were  neyer  able  to  redeem  their 
property,  and  turning  pence  and 
pounds  in  every  possible  way  that  the 
usurer  at  any  rate  would  consider 
honest.  When  he  died,  in  181 2,  he 
left  twelve  million  florins  to  be 
divided  among  his  five  sons,  Anselm, 
Solomon,  Nathan  Meyer,  Charles, 
and  James.  From  these  five  sons 
he  exacted  an  oath  upon  his  death- 
bed, that  they  would  keep  his  busi- 
ness intact,  extending  it  as  much  as 
they  could,  but  acting  always  in 
partnership,  so  that  the  world  might 
know  only  one  house  of  Rothschild. 
The  oath  was  strictly  kept,  with  this 
exception,  that  Nathan,  the  third 
son,  proving  the  cleverest  of  them 
fdl,  came  to  be  practically  the  head 
of  the  house  in  place  of  his  elder 
brother  Anselm. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before 
that  Nathan  had  left  Frankfort 
Yery  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
enlarged  business  in  1797,  when  he 
was  about  one-and-twenty,  he  had 
represented  to  his  fiither  that  there 
were  too  many  of  them  in  Frankfort, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  sum  of 
ao,ooo2.,  with  which  to  go  and  push 
a  fresh  connection  in  Manchester, 
then  full  of  the  turmoil  of  the  new 
cotton  trade,  and  crowded  with 
young  adventurers  glad  to  borrow 
money  at  high  rates  of  interest,  for 
the  mke  of  investing  as  manu&c- 
tnrers  or  warehousemen.  This  was 
the  best  possible  field  for  young 
Rothschild's  talents,  and  he  reaped 
from  it  a  golden  harvest  He  was 
money-lender  and  pawnbroker.  He 
also  speculated  in  raw  cotton  in  the 
Liverpool  market,  and  dabbled  both 
in  caJico  making  and  printing,  and 
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in  tlio  Fcllinp:  of  the  mamifacturod 
goods ;  boasting  that  while  his  neigh- 
bours were  content  with  the  single 
profits  of  one  or  other  of  tliese  three 
businesses,  ho  succeeded  in  pocket- 
ing all  the  three  profits.  By  1803 
it  was  guessed  that  his  20  000/.  had 
grown  into  200,000/. 

In  or  near  that  jear  he  left  Man- 
chester to  settle  in  London,  consider- 
ing that  the  moht  successful  of  all  his 
businesses,  that  of  money-lending, 
could  be  carried  on  quite  as  well  in 
one  place  as  another,  and  that  other 
work  as  remunerative  would  be  more 
within  reach  in  liondon  than  in  any 
smaller  town.  This  change,  indeed, 
was  part  of  a  plan  by  which  even- 
tually the  five  brothers  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  chief  centres  of  Euro- 
pean commerce,  Ansolm  remaining 
in  Frankfort,  Solomon  being  some- 
times in  Berlin,  sometimes  in  Vienna, 
Charles  being  in  Naples,  James  in 
Paris,  and  Nathan  in  London. 

In  1 806  Nathan  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Levi  Bamet  Cohen,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  Jew  merchants  then  in 
London.  Prudent  Cohen,  it  was 
said,  after  he  had  accepted  him  as 
his  daughter's  suitor,  became  ner- 
vous about  the  extent  of  his  pro- 
perty. A  man  who  speculated  so 
recklessly,  he  thought,  was  very 
likely  to  be  sj^eculating  with  other 
people  8  money.  He  therefore  asked 
for  proof  of  young  Kothschild's 
wealth.  Young  Rothschild  refused 
to  give  it,  answering,  that  as  far  as 
wealth  and  good  character  went,  Mr. 
Cohen  could  not  do  better  than  give 
him  all  his  daughters  in  marriage. 

If '  good  character '  meant  steadi- 
ness and  skill  in  money-making,  he 
wajs  certainly  right.  Nathan  Eoths- 
child  was  without  a  rival  in  that 
art.  Having  persistently  advanced 
his  fortune  in  private  ways  through 
some  years,  he  began,  in  18 10,  to 
trade  in  government  securities.  He 
bought  up,  at  a  discount,  a  number 
of  Wellington's  drafts  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Peninsular  war,  which 
the  Treasury  had  no  funds  at  hand  for 
meeting,  and  by  transferring  them 
to  the  government  at  par,  with  a 

grolongation  of  the  term  of  payment, 
e  managed  to  help  it  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty, and  at  the  same  time  to  insure 
a  large  profit  for  hinuelf.    'It  was 


the  best  business  I  ever  did,'  he 
\ised  to  say;  and  it  was  certainly 
the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  in  his 
glittering  —  more    glittering   than 
brilliant — course  of  money-makinc:. 
It  and  other  like  services  that  fol- 
lowed made  friends  for  him  at  tbo 
Treasury,  and  so  helped  him  to  pro 
cure  early  information   as  to  the 
progress  of  war  and  the  poUcy  of 
the    English  and    foreign  govern- 
ments, which  gave  him  a  notable 
advantage    over   his    fellow-stock- 
jobbers.    The  ramifications  of  the 
Eothschild  establishment,  and  con- 
nections on  the  continent,  moreover, 
made  him  the  best  agent  of  the 
government  in  transmitting  money 
to  the  armies  in  Spain  and  elsewhen>, 
and  this  agency  he  made  profitable 
to  himself  in  various  ways.  Finding 
the  immense  power  that  he  derived 
from  his  appliances   for   securing 
early  information  in  foreign  affairs, 
he  made  it  his  business  to  extend 
and  increase  them  to  the  very  ut- 
most.    He  turned  pigeon  fancier, 
and  buying  all  the  best  birds  be 
could  find,  he  made  it  his  hohday 
work  to  train  them  himself,  and  bo 
organized  a  machinery   for   rapid 
transmission  of  messages  unrivalled 
in  the  days  when  railways  and  tele- 
graphs  were   yet  unknown.      He 
made  careful  study  of  routes,  dis- 
tances, and  local  facilities  for  quick 
travelling,   and   mapped  out  new 
roads  for  the  passage  of  his  human 
agents  carrying  documents  or  money. 
The  South-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, it  is  said,  established  their 
line  of  steamers  between  Folkestone 
and  Boulogne  because  it  was  found 
that  Bothschild  had  already  proved 
that  route  to  be  the  beet  for  the 
despatch  of  his  swift  rowing  boats. 
Bothschild's  greatest  achievement 
in   overreaching   distance  and  his 
fellow-speculators  was  in  1 8 1 5 .    He 
was  near   the  Chateau  d'Hongou- 
mont  on  the  i8th  of  June,  watchiog, 
as  eagerly  as  Bonaparte  and  Wel- 
lington themselves,  the  progress  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     All  day 
long  he  followed  the  fighting  with 
strained  eyes,  knowing  that  on  it^ 
issue  depended  his  welfare  asirell 
as  Europe's.    At  sunset  he  saw  that 
the  victory  was  with  Wellington  «jd 
the  allies,     TheD|  without  a  mo- 
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menf s  delay,  he  momited  a  horse 
that  had  been  kept   in  readiness 
kn  him,  and  hniried  homewards. 
£T6i7where  on  his  road  fresh  horses 
or  carriages  were  in  waitdng  to  help 
him  oyer  the  ground.    Biding  or 
driTXDg  all  night,  he  reached  Ostend 
at  daybreak,  to  find  the  sea  so  stormy 
that  the  boalmen  refused  to  trust 
tiiennelyes  to  it.    At  last  he  pre- 
vailed upon  a  fisherman  to  make 
the  venture  for  a  reward  of  8oZ.    In 
that  way  he  managed  to  reach  Dover. 
At  Dover,  and  at  the  intermediate 
stages  on  the  road  to  London,  other 
hones  were  in  vraiting,  and  he  was 
in  London  before  midnight    Next 
moniingythe  tnoming  of  the  20th  of 
June,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
the  Stock  Exchange.     In  gloomy 
whispers  he  told  those  who,  as  usual, 
crowded  round  him  for  news,  that 
Blucher  and  his  Prussians  had  heen 
routed  by  Napoleon  before  Welling- 
ton had  been  able  to  reach  the  field ; 
that  by  himself  he  could  not  pos- 
siUy  succeed,   and   therefore   the 
cause  of  England  and  her  allies  was 
lost    The  funds  fell,  as  they  were 
meant    to   fall.     Every    one   was 
anxiooB  to  sell,  and  Rothschild  and 
his  accredited  agents  scoffed  at  all 
who  brought  them  scrip  for  pur- 
chase.    But    scores   of    unknown 
agents  were  at  work  all  that  day 
and  all  the  next    Before  the  Stock 
Exchange  closed  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  the  3  ist  of  June,  when 
Kathan  BoUischild's   strong  boxes 
were  fall  of  paper,  he  announced,  an 
hour  or  so  before  the  news  came 
through   other   channels,  the  real 
ittue  of  the  contest    Very  soon  the 
fonds  were  higher  than  they  had 
ever  been  for  many  previous  weeks; 
and  Rothschild  found  that  he. had 
made   something    like    a    million 
pounds  by  his  quick  travelling  and 
clever  misrepresentation. 

Other  millions  came,  rather  more 
slowly,  from  other  transactions  of  a 
like  nature.  Sometimes  he  was 
mumcoessful.  In  negotiating  the 
EngliBh  loan  for  12,000,000^.  in 
1819,  the  first  national  loan  for 
which  he  was  a  contractor,  he  lost 
something.  He  suffered  a  little  also 
froma  iiench  loan  in  1823,  which 
fell  ten  per  cent  in  a  few  days' time. 
In  both  those  instances,  however. 


he  managed  to  get  rid  of  his  bad 
bargains  before  his  customers  knew 
all  the  facts,  and  so  threw  nearly  all 
the  burden  upon  them.  By  his 
association  in  Lord  Bexley's  scheme 
for  funding  exchequer  bills  in  a 
three  and  a  half  per  cent  stock,  he 
was  said  to  be  a  sufferer  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  500,000^. 

A  great  part  of  Rothschild's 
wealth,  however,  came  from  his 
negotiations  of  foreign  loans.  These 
he  was  the  first  to  make  popular  in 
the  English  market  Preparing  for 
his  customers  precise  details  of  the 
state  of  foreign  money  projects,  he 
further  helped  them  to  share  in 
them  by  establishing,  under  his  own 
management,  a  mode  of  paying  the 
dividends  in  London,  and  at  an 
organized  tariff  of  English  money. 
He  soon  came  to  be  the  principal 
agent  of  all  the  great  or  needy 
governments  —  Russian,  Turkish, 
French,  German,  North  American, 
and  South  American — in  disposing 
of  their  scrip  to  the  English  stock- 
jobbers. 

Out  of  nearly  all  such  transac- 
tions he  secured  large  profits ;  one 
of  them  by  itself  yielding  the 
115,0002.  with  which  he  bought  the 
estate  of  Gunnersbury,  near  London. 
They  helped  him  also  in  his  old 
business  of  bill  discounting.  '  He 
never,'  it  was  said  just  after  his 
death,  'hesitated  for  a  moment  in 
fixing  the  rate,  either  as  a  drawer  or 
as  a  taker,  on  any  part  of  the  world ; 
and  his  memory  was  so  retentive 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
transactions  in  which  he  entered  on 
every  foreign  post  day,  and  that  he 
never  took  a  note  of  them,  he  could, 
on  his  return  home,  with  perfect 
exactness  dictate  the  whole  to  his 
clerks.' 

In  all  sorts  of  other  ways  of 
making  money  Nathan  Rothschild 
was  as  clever.  The  story  of  his 
mercury  transactions  is  well  known 
to  many.  Nearly  all  the  mercury 
procurable  in  Europe  comes  either 
from  Idria  in  Illyria,  or  from  Alma- 
den  in  Spain.  The  Almaden  mines, 
famous  and  profitable  through  five- 
and-twenty  centuries,  had  fallen  for 
some  years  into  disuse  before  18  31, 
when  Rothschild*  becoming  con- 
tractor for  a  Spanish  loan,  proposed, 
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afl  reoompense  for  his  trouble,  to 
hold  them  for  a  certain  term  at  a 
nominal  rental.  That  was  cheer- 
fully agreed  to,  and  the  mines  soon 
began  to  give  token  of  renewed  ac- 
tivity. In  a  kindred  way  the  great 
merchant  obtained  pos^^ession  of  the 
mines  at  Idria.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  price  of  mercury  was 
suddenly  doubled.  Hothschild  had 
quietly  acquired  a  monopoly  of  the 
article,  and  he  was  able  to  charge 
for  it  whatever  he  thought  fit.  It 
was  nothing  to  him  that  the  exor- 
bitant prices  which  helped  to  feed 
his  ooflfers  drove  some  smaller  trick- 
sters to  scrape  oJBF  the  quicksilver 
from  old  looking-glasses  and  the 
like,  and  work  it  up  into  poisonous 
calomel,  as  well  as  bad  material  for 
new  mirrors,  thermometers,  and  so 
forth. 

For  this  mercury  contrivance 
Rothschild  was  much  and  properjy 
abused.  His  conduct  was  not  often 
such  as  could  be  expected  to  win 
the  admiration  of  his  fellows.  Once 
he  was  in  need  of  bullion,  and  ac- 
cordingly went  to  the  Bank  parlour 
to  ask  for  a  loan.  The  gold  was 
given  to  him  on  his  eDgagement  to 
return  it  by  a  certain  day.  When 
the  day  came  Bothsohild  was  again 
in  Threadneedle  Street.  But  in- 
stead of  the  looked-for  gold  he  pro- 
duced a  bundle  of  notes.  The 
officials  in  attendance  reminded  him 
that  the  Bank  reserve  had  been 
broken  in  upon  for  his  accommoda- 
tion, and  that  he  had  promised  to 
retium  the  money  in  kind.  'Very 
well,  gentlemen,*  he  is  reported  to 
have  replied,  'give  me  back  the  notes. 
I  dare  say  your  cashier  will  honour 
them  with  gold  from  your  vaults, 
and  then  I  can  return  you  bullion,' 

The  great  man's  jokes  were  not 
very  brilliant  The  best  of  them 
owes  its  point  to  his  Jewish  pronun- 
ciation. At  a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner 
he  sat  next  to  a  guest  noted  for  his 
stinginess,  who  chanced  to  say  that, 
for  his  party  he  preferred  mutton  to 
venison.  'Ah,  I  see,'  Rothschild 
answered;  'you  like  mutton  be- 
cause it  is  sheep  (cheap);  other 
people  like  venison  beoanse  it  is 
deer  (dear).'*  Rothschild  was  stingy 

•  Somewhat  smarter  was  a  speech  re- 
coi-ded  of  Nathan  Rothschild's  nephew,  the 


too  in  all  business  matters,  and  espe- 
cially, it  was  said,  as  regarded  the 
salaries  he  paid  to  his  clerks.  But 
there  was  plenty  of  venison  and 
turbot  to  be  had  at  his  house  in 
Piccadilly.  There  he  did  his  utmost 
to  ape  the  fashions  and  cateh  the 
patronage  of  the  ladies  of  society  in 
the  West  End ;  and  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  his  house,  and  of  the  fre- 
quent banquetB  given  in  it,  were 
marked  by  wonderful  gUtt^ — but 
it  was  only  glitter.  '  You  must  be 
a  happy  man,  Mr.  Rothschild,'  said 
one  of  his  visitors  once.  *  Ilappy ! 
me  happy  1 '  he  exclaimed.  '  W  bat ! 
happy  1  when  just  as  you  are  going 
to  dine  you  have  a  letter  plac^  in 
your  hands,  saying,  "  If  you  do  not 
send  me  500Z.  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out  1 "    Me  happy  I ' 

At  another  time  two  strangers, 
presenting  themselves  at  his  count- 
ing-house in  St  Swithin*8  Lane, 
were  admitted  into  his  private  roouL 
They  were  tall  foreigners,  with 
moustachios  and  beards  such  as  were 
not  often  to  be  seen  in  the  City 
thirty  years  ago;  and  Hothschild, 
always  timid,  was  frightened  from 
the  moment  of  their  entrance.  He 
put  his  own  interpretation  upon  the 
excited  movemente  with  which  they 
fumbled  about  in  their  pockets,  and 
before  the  expected  pistols  could  be 
produced,  he  had  thrown  a  great 
ledger  in  the  direction  of  their  heads, 
and  brought  in  a  bevy  of  clerks 
by  his  cries  of  'Murder!'  The 
strangers  were  pinioned,  and  then, 
after  long  questionings  and  explana- 
tions, it  appeared  titiat  they  were 
wealthy  bankers  from  the  C!ontinent, 
who,  nervous  in  Uie  presence  of  a 


great  banker  at  Vienna.  Daring  the  in- 
surgent times  of  1848,  some  six  or  eight 
republicans  rushed  into  his  counting-house, 
informed  him  that  the  days  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  had  now  arriTed, 
and  accordingly  insisted  on  his  shariD^  his 
wealth  with  •  them.  «  Well,  my  friends,* 
he  said,  'what  do  you  suppose  is  the 
amount  of  my  wealth?'  '  Fidy  million 
florins,'  answered  one.  *  You  have  a  good 
deal  overrated  it,'  was  the  reply  ;  *  bat  nerer 
mind  that.  Thei-e  are  about  £fly  million 
people  in  Geimany ;  so  that,  according  to 
your  reckoning,  each  would  expect  a  Bonn 
from  me.  Here  are  your  florins.  Good- 
morning.* 
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baoloBr  so  much  more  wealtby,  had 
had  some  difficnlty  in  finding  the 
letters  of  introduction  which  tbey 
were  to  piefiont. 

Anecdotes  of  that  sort  abonnd. 
They  show,  what  the  life  of  every 
other  greedy  money-maker  shows^ 
that  happiness  cannot  be  bonght 
with  wealth  alone.  Nathan  Roths- 
child, however,  was  a  zealous  money- 
maker to  the  last  It  was  the  wish 
of  his  father  that  the  house  of  Roths- 
child should  continue  united  firom 
generation  to  generation.  Each  of 
&ie  brothers  bad  a  share  in  all  the 
others'  concerns.  It  was  in  further- 
ance of  the  general  scheme  that, 
sometime  before,  Nathan's  youngest 
brother,  James,  had  married  one  of 
his  nieces.  In  1836  it  was  resolved 
that  Nathan's  eldest  son,  Lionel, 
Bhonld  marry  one  of  his  cousins,  a 
daughter  of  Anselm  Rothschild  of 
Frankfort  With  that  object  the 
father  and  son  went  to  Frankfort  in 
Jnne.  But  on  the  wedding  day 
Nathan  fell  ill.  He  died  on  the 
28th  of  July,  not  quite  sixty  years 
of  age.  On  the  morning  following 
his  death  one  of  his  own  carrier 
^geons  was  shot  near  Brighton, 
when  it  was  picked  up  there  was 
fonnd  under  one  of  its  wmgs  a  sorap 
of  paper,  with  these  three  words,  'II 
est  mort.' 

None  but  his  own  kindred  ever 
knew  what  was  Rothschild's  real 
wealth.  The  guesses  ranged  be- 
tween three  millions  and  ten.  To 
his  widow  he  left  20,000^.  a  year, 
^th  life  interest  in  the  house  in 


FiocadDly  and  the  estate  of  Qun- 
nersbuiy.  Each  of  his  four  sona 
had  received  95,0002.  on  his  be- 
coming of  age,  and  to  each  7s,ooo2« 
was  to  be  given  on  his  marriage. 
To  his  three  daughters,  besides 
35,000^  apiece  on  their  reaching  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  ioo,ooo2.  was 
left,  half  as  a  wedding  preaent,  half 
to  remain  in  the  business  at  four 

Ser  cent  interest.  '  Their  marriage^ 
owever,'  it  was  characteristically 
ordered  in  his  will,  *  can  only  at  any 
time  tGkke  place  with  the  sanction  of 
their  mother  or  brothers;  and  in 
the  event,  which  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  in  such  respect  they 
shall  not  be  able  mutually  to  agree, 
and  their  mother  or  brothers  should 
xefiise  their  consent,  then  shall  my 
brothers  decide  thereon,  and  this 
decision  is  to  be  complied  with  un- 
conditionally by  all  parties.'  If  the 
daughters  married  without  consent 
they  wero  to  lose  everything. 

The  Chief  Rabbi,  in  preaching  the 
funeral  sermon  over  a  coffin,  'so 
handsomely  carved  and  decorated 
with  large  silver  huidles  at  both 
sides  and  ends,  that  it  appeared  moro 
like  a  cabinet  or  splen^d  piece  of 
fnmituro  than  a  receptacle  for  the 
dead,' applauded  the  charity  of  Na- 
than Meyer  Rothschild,  who,  during 
his  lifetime,  had  entrusted  him  with 
some  thousands  of  pounds  for  secret 
almsgiving.  But  that  was  all  that 
the  world  ever  heard  of  the  rich 
man's  use  of  his  riches  in  any 
praiseworttiy  or  honest  way. 

H.  R.  F.  B« 


A  GERMAN  ATHLETIC  FESTIVAL. 


THE  great  charaoteristio  of  the 
Germans,  as  a  people,  is  their 
y«fe)nality.  The  love  of  the  Father- 
Irois  the  ruling  emotion  which  in 
everything  nerves  and  inspires  Ger- 
JMM  to f^esh  endeavours;  and  this 
trait  we  find  in  them  wherever  they 
M«»  whether  members  of  a  smaU 
fraternity  in  a  foreign  land,  or  of  a 
Kwat  nation  in  their  own  country. 
A  German  never  forgets  that  he  is 
*  German,  and  that  those  of  his 
nation,  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in 


contact,  are  his  brethren.  And  it  is 
in  great  measure,  I  think,  this  feel- 
ing which  leads  Germans  to  esta- 
blish and  maintain  associations  of 
all  kinds ;  associations  for  the  culti- 
vation of  music,  of  gymnastics,  and 
various  other  pursuite ;  associations 
whose  members  are  ever  ready  to 
obey  the  call  of  the  parent  associa- 
tion in  the  Fatherland,  and  to  as- 
semble from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  do  honour  to  one  of  the  f§to8 
held  by  the  parent  society.     An 
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mstance  of  this  oocnned  last  year, 
at  the  time  of  the  Singers'  Festival 
at  Dresden,  when  upwards  of  thirty 
tiionsand  Germans  flocked  from 
America,  Australia,  and  other  dis- 
tant lands,  to  attend  a  festival 
which  lasted  hut  three  days,  many 
of  them  leaving  Germany  again  as 
soon  as  the  f§te  was  over. 

I  was  never  more  struck  with 
German  enthusiasm  than  when,  in 
the  course  of  last  long  vacation,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  he  present 
at  two  German  Turn  Fests,  or  Ath- 
letic Festivals,  the  one  at  Darm- 
stadt, the  other  at  Freiburg.  I  think 
it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers, 
who  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
third  anniversary  of  our  greatest 
English  athletic  meeting,  to  read 
even  a  brief  account  of  what  they 
can  do,  and  are  doing,  in  a  similu 
way  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, though  much,  that  I  would 
gladly  relate,  cannot  be  condensed 
into  the  space  of  so  short  a  notice. 

These  Festivals  do  not  appear  to 
be  regularly  held  at  the  same  towns, 
nor  on  any  fixed  days;  but  they 
take  pla6e  annually,  and  are  cele- 
brated in  turn  at  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  Germany.  On  these 
occasions  about  four  acres  of  ground 
are  specially  enclosed,  and  gym- 
lustio  apparatus,  of  which  more 
hereafter,  are  erected  temporarily; 
for  although  there  are  always  two 
or  three  gymnasiums  in  every  Ger- 
man town,  yet  these  would  be  quite 
inadequate  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  vast  numbers  who,  as 
competitors  or  spectators,  frequent 
these  popular  gatherings. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  any  idea 
of  gain  or  profit  is  quite  foreign  to 
these  gatherings ;  the  expense  in- 
curred in  preparing  the  ground  is 
very  great,  and  the  prizes  are  merely 
nominal,  every  one  contending  out 
of  pure  love  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  tiiese  contests.  In  many 
cases  the  victors  are  only  crowned ; 
in  none  are  their  rewards  of  any 
substantial  value.  The  ground  was 
circular,  and  surrounded  by  gaily- 
decorated  booths  and  tents,  which 
provided  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
wearied  spectator  or  competitor, 
for  I  need  not  remark  that  the 
Germans  do  nothing  without  beer. 


Bound  the  circumference  of  an  inner 
circle  were  arranged  eight  sets  of 
apparatus,  each  set  consisting  of  two 
fixed  parallel  bars,  about  four  fiaet 
out  of  the  ground ;  a  movable  hori- 
zontal bar,  and  apparatus  for  high 
jumping,  and  that  curious-looking 
machine — femiliar  to  every  German, 
but  comparatively  strange  to  most 
English  athletes— ca}led  the '  horse,' 
which  consists  of  a '  padded  body 
about  four  feet  long,  raised  on  foxa 
adjusting  legs,  with  two  ribs,  a  foot 
apart,  running  transversely  across 
the  body  of  the  horse,  each  six 
inches  from  the  centre.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ground  were  erected 
poles  and  ropes  for  climbing,  tra- 
pezes and  ladders,  among  which 
were  scattered  rough  blocks  of  nn- 
hewn  stone,  weights,  and  dumb- 
bells. 

The  festivals  always  oommence 
on  a  Sunday,  when  those  of  the 
competitors  who  haye  already  ar- 
rived at  the  town,  march  in  proces- 
sion to  the  largest  available  building, 
where  they  partake  of  a  midday 
meal,  and  afterwards  are  addressed 
by  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
fete. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  is  spent  in 
practising  for  the  coming  struggle; 
for  it  is  not  until  the  Monday  that 
the  actual  contests  commence.  By 
that  time  many  more  competitois 
and  spectators  have  arrived,  the 
town  wears  its  holiday  garb,  the 
streets  are  thronged  with  crowds  of 
holiday-makers,  among  whom  the 
neat  grey  dress  of  the  competitors 
is  everywhere  distinguishabl&  The 
ground  itself  is  early  beset  by  those 
who  are  anxious  to  secure  the  best 
places  for  witnessing  the  various 
contests. 

The  [proceedings  commence  by 
dividing  the  competitors  into 
squads,  or  companies,  of  about 
twenty  or  thirty  members,  each 
squad  being  then  placed  under  the 
command  of  three  ofiScially  -  ap- 
pointed judges,  who  led  them  away 
to  that  particular  competition  which 
they  are  directed  or  choose  first  to 
attempt.  The  programme  included 
running  high  jump,  running  broad 
jump,  putting  the  weight,  exercises 
on  the  bars  and  horse,  and  foot- 
raciDg.     I  cannot  do  better  than 
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faka  joo,  as  I  went  myself,  from  one 
exerdae  to  the  other,  and  tell  yon 
in  which  tbey  seemed  to  equal, 
florpaas,  or  fiill  short  of  onr  standazd. 
Bnt  here  I  must  note  a  feature 
peculiar  to  these  competitions,  that 
eyery  competitor  who  is  desirons  of 
obtt^ning  a  prize  must  reach  a  oer- 
tam  standard  in  every  exercise,  so 
many  points  being  allowed  for  each, 
according  to  merit,  and  the  winners 
of  the  greatest  number  of  points  in 
tiie  aggregate  being  declared  victors. 
This  system  I  believe  might  with 
advantage  be  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, where  individual  excellence  is 
mnoh  more  highly  valued  and  re- 
warded   than   general  proficiency. 
Here  a  man  must  be   Caesar  aut 
nihil  in  every  contest  he  undertakes ; 
for  the  moderate  performer  in  a 
great  many  contests  is  quite  un- 
leoognized. 

Fast,  then,  we  looked  on  at  the 
zmming  high  jump.  The  com- 
petitors jumped  horn  a  sloping 
board  two  feet  square,  and  nused 
about  two  inches  in  front.  This 
board  had  not  much  spring  in 
i^  but  still  it  presented  incom- 
parable advantages  over  the  turf 
from  which  we  learn  to  spring.  The 
B^le  of  jumping  was  decidedly  bad ; 
th^  all  went  at  it  too  fast,  and 
were  very  weak  about  the  Ic^, 
having  great  difficulty  in  clearing 
the  rope  cleanly.  They  all  jumped 
fairly  well  up  to  4ft  10 in.;  but 
few  cleared  the  5  fi  The  best  man 
in  each  company  cleared  about 
5  ft.  2}  in.,  which  may  be  considered 
equal  to  5  ft.  from  the  grass  itself. 
There  were  very  few  'naturally' 
good  jumpers;  all  used  more  or 
less  effort;  and  what  struck  me 
very  much  was,  that  they  all  jumped 
exactly  in  the  same  style.  This  I 
afterwards  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  Germans  always  learn  to  jump 
or  run,  &c.,  in  classes,  sevwal  being 
taught  by  the  same  mast^ ;  and  as 
every  exercise  is  performed  by  rule, 
the  same  rules  prevail  universally, 
and  lead  to  uniformity  in  style. 

The  best  broad  jumpers  covered 
about  17  ft  6  in.,  though  very  few 
16  ft  fairly :  there  was  a  great  want 
of  that  power  about  the  hips  and 
thighs  so  essential  to  excellence  in 
exercise,  nor  did  they  lift  them- 


selves enough  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jump.  In  fiust,  I  saw 
few,  if  any,  who  could  get  well  over 
14ft  of  water,  with  a  3  ft  hurdle 
on  the  take-off  side  of  it 

From  the  broad-jumping  we  ad- 
journed to  putting  the  stone;  and 
were  surprised  to  find  that  they  put 
a  rough  piece  of  stone,  fresh  from 
tlie  quarry,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  much  more  unwieldy  than  the 
shot  of  weight  with  which  we  prac- 
tise. Among  the  heavier  men  were 
some  very  fine  putters,  equal  to  any 
I  have  ever  seen :  they  put  a  stone 
which,  from  a  rough  guess,  must 
have  been  over  19  lbs.,  from  35  to 
38  ft ;  but  the  winners  in  this  class 
were,  as  a  rule,  large,  powerful  men, 
and  not  small  men  of  great  mus- 
cular development,  as  we  not  unfre- 
quently  see  in  competitions  of  the 
kind  in  England. 

The  gymnastic  feats  on  the  bars 
and  horse  formed  the  next  event ; 
and  we  followed  the  squad  we  had 
watched  all  the  day,  and  with  whom 
we  were  now  quite  friendly— having 
drained  cups  of  wine  together,  and 
conversed  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
success  of  each  competitor.  In 
these  gymnastic  feats  the  judges 
first  set  a  qualification  exerdse; 
one  of  their  number — in  this -case  a 
well-knit,  English-looking  man — 
performing  it  with  great  grace  and 
ease.  This  exerdse  was  designed  to 
test  strength  as  well  as  activity, 
and  all  the  competitors  followed  in 
turn,  each  doing  his  best,  but  one 
failed  out  of  thirty.  They  all  seemed 
thoroughly  at  home  in  these  exer- 
cises ;  and  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween their  feats  was  the  degree 
of  neatness  and  ease  with  which 
they  were  executed.  After  qualify- 
ing in  this  manner,  each  competitor 
was  at  liberty  to  perform  two  exer- 
cises of  his  own  choosing,  and  were 
marked  by  the  judges  according  to 
their  respective  merits.  It  was  very 
astonishing  to  me  to  see  so  many 
men,  of  all  weights  and  ages,  adepts 
at  this  kind  of  exercises,  which 
were  remarkable  as  displaying  great 
strength  in  the  muscles  of  the  back 
and  arms.  In  these  feats  they  would 
have  as  far  surpassed  any  set  of 
Englishmen  of  equal  numbers,  as 
Englishmen  would   have   excelled 
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them  in  the  mnning  and  jumping 
oompetitlonB.  By  wr  the  greater 
ntmiber  of  thoee  who  competed  oonld 
pcurform  easily  feats  wnioh  none 
but  the  most  practised  in  England 
could  achieve  without  great  eflbrts. 
The  foot-racing,  I  must  confess, 
much  disappointed  me;  they  ran 
two  at  a  tune,  93  yards  out  and  93 
yards  home,  turning  round  two 
posts  three  yards  axMuri  They 
showed  no  style,  and,  in  but  very 
few  instances,  any  pace.  The  best 
time  I  saw  done  by  any  out  of  200 
competitors  was  24}  seconds  for 
the  186  yards;  and  many  were  28 
or  29  seconds.  They  had  none  of 
the  'springy*  or  elastic  action  of 
a  good  sprint  runner,  but  a  short, 
slouching  style  of  going,  such  as 
one  sees  in  a  man  quite  out  of 
condition  after  he  has  run  300 
yards. 

Gladly,  when  the  long  series  of 
foot-races  were  over,  we  turned  to 
the  horse  (Pferd),and  watched  with 
interest  the  feats  thereon  performed. 
The  contest  was  carried  on  on  the 
same  principles  as  those  described 
before  at  the  bars ;  and  the  feats 
themselTes  consisted  chiefly  of  some 
difficult  vaulting  feats,  and  twisting 
the  body  between,  round,  and  over 
the  hands,  which  firmly  grasped 
the  projecting  ribs.  My  compamons 
and  I  attempted  sevenl,  but  found 
them  very  difficult,  though  &ey 
evidently  required  more  taSdk  than 
strength. 

At  the  close  of  this  contest  we 
were  compelled  to  leave,  so  that 


we  did  not  witness  fhe  ceremony 
of  crowning  the  victors. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these 
games  I  was  astonished  at  seeing  bo 
very  few  tmiformly  well-developed 
men:  in  many  cases  there  was  a 
wonderful  development  of  particnlsr 
muscles ;  but  in  very  few  the  ^ym- 
meia7  arising  fh)m  active  ezerdse 
in  youth.  But  throughout  there 
was  the  Qerman  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm and  fellow-feeling,  infoB- 
ing  such^life  into  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings as  one  never  sees  among 
others  than  Germans — a  spiht 
quite  different  from  the  clamorous 
partisanship  which  the  impulsive 
English  nature  adopts,  but  a  more 

Suiet,  peculiar  metiiod  of  taking 
iie  whole  as  part  of  the  duty  of 
every  German.  The  whole  nation, 
men,  women  and  children,  seem  to 
be  alike  imbued  with  the  love  of  the 
exercises,  and  all  seem  to  know  one 
anottier  perfectly,  owing  to  that 
national  fellow-feeling  which,  as  I 
have  said,  so  strongly  pervades  all 
they  undertake.  I  think  it  is  this 
feeling  which  we  want  a  little  more 
in  England — the  feeling  which 
makes  one  say,  'Well  done,  old 
fellow  1'  to  the  man  who  beats  you; 
and  tiie  movements  now  being  made 
in  all  parts  of  E^land  to  make 
these  gatherings  general,  will  doubt- 
less tend  greatly  to  this,  as  well  as 
other  good  objects.  Much  I  learned, 
and  much,  I  believe,  we  might  all 
learn,  from  an  athletic  meeting  in 
Germany,  although  we  are  so  apt  to 
think  Germans  indolent  and  lazy. 

D.  D.  B. 
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My  deab  Jones — 

ITAKFi  up  my  pen  again,  to  fdlfil 
mj  promifle  of  oontmning  my 
iketehof  a  magistrate's  life  in  India. 
In  my  last  I  gaTo  you  an  outline 
of  camp-life  in  the  cold  weather, 
iHiich  I  told  you  was  the  pleasantest 
part  of  the  year ;  and  I  now  turn  to 
the  less  pleasant  topic  of  the  hot 
season. 

That  Indian  heat  is  ezcessiTO, 
nH)6t  enervating  and  distressing  in 
its  effeotB,  and  very  trying  to  the 
constitution  of  ninety-nine  men  in 
erery  hundred,  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned: but  in  spite  of  all  this, 
there  are  redeeming  features  in  it, 
as  you  will  see,  if  you  will  take  the 
pams  to  read  my  letter  to  the  end. 

Let  us  suppose  the  month  of 
April  to  hare  commenced;  the 
tents  have  been  deposited  in  store, 
and  their  owners  are  in  their  houses, 
which  haye  been  whitewashed  and 
rearranged,  with  a  view  to  as  much 
comfort  as  may  be,  during  the 
coming  hot  weather:  now  two  of 
the  principal  essentials  to  a  cool 
honsB  are  darkness,  and  exclusion  of 
the  ontor  air  when  desired ;  for  till 
the  rain  &lls  in  July,  the  tomperfr- 
tnre  of  the  outer  air,  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  of  every  twenty-^four, 
is  of  a  height  only  to  be  described 
as  scorching:  to  secure  these  two 
points,  then,  the  doors  are  made  to 
fit  dose,  and  the  verandah,  which 
sorrounds  every  Indian  hoose,  is 
hnng  with  blinds  made  of  finely 
snlit  cane,  which  keep  out  flies  and 
glare:  these  are  called  'chicks:' 
fiiey  are  very  light,  and  can  be 
readily  rolled  up  and  tied,  when  the 
object  is  920^  to  exclude  air  and 
light  Every  door  opening  into  the 
air  is  likewise  furnished  with  this 
description  of  blind:  and  in  using 
the  word  every,  here,  I  am  reminded 
that  one  of  tiie  most  striking  dif- 
ferences between  our  houses  in 
India,  and  those  at  home,  is  the 
extraordinary  number  of  outer  doors 
found  in  the  former;  the  reason 
being  that  the  house,  which  has 
only  a  ground-floor,  is  entirely  ven- 
tilated and  lighted  through  its  doors, 
as  windows  are  very  rarely  seen. 


Every  room  in  the  'house  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  provided  with  a 
'punkah,'  which  even  you  may  be 
mipposed  to  have  heard  of,  and  to 
know  as  a  species  of  fiftn.  It  con- 
sists of  a  long  pole,  almost  as  long 
as  the  room  itself,  from  which  de- 
pends a  thick  wadded  fringe,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  deep :  the  pole  is 
suspended  by  fine  cords  from  the 
ceihng,  and  at  a  height  of  about 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  to  ad- 
mit of  people  passing  freely  under- 
neath it.  The  punkah  is  set  in 
motion  by  means  of  a  rope  which  is 
attached  to  the  pole,  and  which, 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
IS  pulled  by  a  man  who  is  stationed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  verandah; 
as  this  is  kept  going  in  two  or  more 
rooms,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inmates  of  the  house,  day  and 
night,  a  large  establishment  of  men 
for  the  purpose  becomes  necessary, 
who  relieve  each  other  every  two  or 
three  hours.  As  the  height  of  the 
rooms  is  not  less  than  nineteen  or 
twenty  feet,  the  aro  through  which 
the  punkah  moves  ia  considerable, 
and  the  body  of  air  set  in  motion 
proportionatdy  large.  The  mere 
waving  of  a  fim,  however,  does  not, 
of  course,  lower  the  temperature  of 
a  room;  but  it  causes  a  oonsiant 
current,  which,  blowing  upon  the 
inmates,  serves  to  dispel  the  oppres- 
sive closeness  otherwise  felt. 

But  there  are  two  plans  for  lower- 
ing the  temperature  of  a  room, 
namely,  the  'thermantidoto'  and 
the  'tattle;'  the  former  of  these, 
which  stands  in  the  verandah,  is 
something  like  a  winnowin^-ma- 
chine,  and  consists  of  a  senes  of 
fens,  set  in  an  axle  within  a  closed 
frsune,  and  which  aro  made  to  re- 
volve with  great  rapidity  by  means 
of  a  driving-wheel,  turned  by  a  man, 
or  sometimes  by  bullocks:  the 
strong  gnst  caused  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  these  fans,  is  introduced  into 
the  room  through  a  small  square 
hole  in  the  wall  (about  a  foot  square), 
but  before  entering  the  room  it 
passes  through  a  mat  of  grass,  kept 
constantly  wet,  and  by  this  agency 
a  reduction  of  eight  or  ten  degrees 
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in  the  heat  of  the  rooms  is  o fleeted. 
The  *  tattle'  is  simply  a  mat  of 
Bweet-sraelling  grass,  made  to  fit 
each  doorway  exjwf^ed  to  the  west 
wind  (which  is  the  hot  wind),  and 
this  being  kept  constantly  wet  from 
the  outiiide,  the  hot  wind  blowing 
on  it  causes  very  rapid  evaporation, 
and  a  similar  effect  is  produced  as 
I  liave  described  to  l^e  by  the  ther- 
mantidote :  )>oth  of  these  appliances, 
however,  will  only  act  with  full 
effect  up  to  the  time  the  rain  falls ; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  rains  commence, 
the  air  is  itself  so  charged  with 
moisture  that  it  loses  its  evaporating 
power. 

Houses  are  left  open  all  night  for 
ventilation,  and  shut  rigidly  all 
day,  from  7  a.m.  till  7,  and  some- 
times 8  and  9  P.M.,  up  to  which 
time  the  refracted  heat  from  the 
earth  is  so  great,  as  to  render  the 
house  laid  open  to  its  influence  hot 
and  uncomfortable  for  the  day. 

The  house  of  the  magistrate  will 
always  be  found  in  the  *  civil  lines,' 
a  term  used  to  express  that  portion 
of  the  station  inhabited  by  the  civil 
community,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  military  lines,  or  cantonments, 
occupied  by  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  army ;  and  in  those  places  where 
both  a  cantonment  aud  a  civil  sta- 
tion are  to  be  found,  as  Dinapore, 
Lahore,  Allahabad,  Lucknow,  &c., 
the  former  is  always  at  some  dis- 
tance, varying  from  one  mile  to 
three  or  four  miles,  from  the  latter. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  ;  as  the 
position  which  is  essential  to  the 
civil  station  is  the  worst  possible 
for  the  cantonment;  immediate 
proximity  to  the  native  city  being 
the  end  desired  for  the  foroier,  and 
the  end  to  be  avoided  in  choosing  a 
site  for  the  latter.  In  the  first  case, 
you  will  see  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  magisterial  and  police  authorities 
should  be  within  easy  access  of  the 
city,  that  they  may  readily  super- 
vise its  bazaars,  and  look  after  its 
welfare  and  the  public  peace,  and 
that  the  suitors  may  not  have  a 
needless  distance  to  go  to  the  GivH 
and  Criminal  C!onrts;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  cantonment,  an  open, 
high,  and  well-drained  locality  is 
the  first  desideratum;  and  the  re- 
moyal,  as  far  as  is  possible  consist- 


ently with  the  public  interests,  of 
the  soldiers  from  the  temptations  of 
the  bazaars  and  grog-shops  of  the 
town. 

The  community  at  the  civil  end 
of  the  station  consists  of  the  Magis- 
trate of  the  District  and  his  assist- 
ants, the  Police  Superintendent  and 
assistant,  the  Civil  Surgeon,  as  the 
doctor  is  termed,  the  clerks  of  the 
various  public  offices,  and,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  European  settlers  or 
shopkeepers.  The  houses  are  gene- 
rally better  here  than  in  the  can- 
tonment ;  as  the  men  who  build  or 
buy  them  have  better  prospects  of 
permanency  than  their  military 
friends,  and  consequently  spen<l 
more  time  and  money  in  improving 
them. 

Having  premised  so  much,  whicli 
was  positively  necessary,  I  proceed 
to  describe  a  day*s  life. 

At  four  in  the  morning,  or  soon 
after,  the  gun  in  the  neighbouring 
cantonment  booms  out,  announcing 
that  night  is  past  and  day  at 
hand.  This  is  a  signal  for  all  men 
of  business,  and,  indeed,  putting  the 
question  of  business  aside,  for  all 
who  value  exercise,  to  bestir  them- 
selves and  sally  out;  for  by  half- 
past  seven  all  chance  of  walking  or 
riding,  with  either  comfort  or  be- 
nefit, will  be  gone  till  evening,  when 
the  time  for  such  is  very  short. 

The  magistrate  has  always  plenty 
to  do  at  this  time;  and  he  there- 
fore gets  under  weigh  as  soon  as 
possible,  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
makes  his  way  first  to  the  gaol,  of 
which  he  has  er  officio  sole  charge.* 
On  arriving  at  the  gate,  the  gaoler 
meets  him,  and  reports  the  number 
of  prisoners  present,  and  anything 
of  a  nature  caUing  for  report  which 
has  occurred  since  the  previous 
evening  when  he  made  his  last  re- 
port. The  magistrate  then  goes 
round  the  gaol  in  company  with  the 
gaoler,  and  attended  by  a  guard  of 
four  policemen,  inspecting  the  pri- 

♦  Of  late,  with  a  view  of  lij^litoning  the 
burdcD  of  the  magisti-ate's  woik,  the  plan 
hns  been  ndopted  of  putting  the  gaol  unJer 
the  charge  of  the  ciril  surgeon,  who  re- 
ceives an  addition  to  his  income  of  lool,  or 
120/.  per  annum  for  the  work,  and  who  has 
conferred  upon  him  magisterial  powers 
within  the  predocta  of  the  gaol. 
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aoneis  on  pazade,  listening  to  any 

ocmpkintB  prefened  either  by  or 

agUDBt  them,  looking  at  their  food, 

at  the  sick  in  hospital,  and  at  the 

progresB  of  the  various  manufactures 

canied  on  by  the  convicts.    These 

are  chiefly  towels,  dusters,  matting, 

stnng  and  rope,  tape,  carpets,  rugs, 

pottery,  blankets,  cloth  of  the  coarse 

nature  worn  by  natives,  and,  in  some 

gaols,  silk-weaving.     Any  case  of 

insubordination  or  breach  of  disci- 

Sline  is  then  and  there  dealt  with, 
olitaiy  confinement  enters  largely 
into  the  gaol  system  in  India,  and 
is  imposed  with  good  effect.    As  a 
rale  Uie  convicts  do  not  give  much 
trouble,  the   chief  offences   being 
smuggling  of  tobacco  or  money,  and 
theft  of  the  com  given  them  to  grind 
in  hand-mills,  and  now  and  then  atr 
tempts  at  escape  or  emeute.   Among 
the  women  internal  squabbles,  and 
sulky  fits,  when  they  refuse  to  work. 
There  is  a  potent  way  of  dealing 
with  the  ladies  in  the  event  of  fits 
of    obstinacy    supervening,    that, 
as  far  as  I  know,  never  fails:  it 
consisis   simply  in  sending  for  a 
barber,  and  threatening   to  shave 
the  head  of  the  offender.    I  have 
known  a  woman  refuse  all  food,  and 
lie  like  a  log  on  the  ground,  beat 
her  breast  with  bricklmts  and  tear 
up  her  clothing,  brought  to,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  that  eye  being 
the  barber's  when  summoned  with 
sdsBors  and  razor. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
ordinary  district  gaols  is  from  three 
to  four  hundred,  and  in  the  central 
or  divisional  gaols  eight  hundred  to 
a  thousand.  The  former  description 
of  gaol  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
and  the  latter  of  burnt  bricks  and 
stone. 

After  the  visit  to  the  gaol  is  over, 
the  dispensary,  or  charity  hospital, 
or  the  school,  \a  looked  at,  or  may 
be  the  scene  of  some  dispute  in  or 
near  the  cify ;  after  which  a  gallop 
round  the  cantonment  occupies  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes,  by  which  time  the  sun  is 
beginning  to  blaze  fiercely,  and  the 
shelter  of  the  house  becomes  desir- 
able. 

On  reaching  home,  the  magistrate 
finds  table  and  chairs  arranged  in 
the  verandah,  on  the  shady  side, 


and   '  chota  haziree '.  (small  break- 
fast), consisting  of  tea  and  toast  and 
frnitj   as   peaches,   mangoes,    and 
melons  ready  spread ;  the  post,  too, 
will  have  come  in,  and  letters  and 
newspapers  are  examined.    This  is 
a  favourite  time  for  the  interchange 
of  friendly  visits  among  immediate 
neighbours;  and  especially  where 
the  table  is  presided  over  by  a  lady, 
are  the  gentlemen  who  live  near, 
glad  to  drop  in  and  chat  for  half 
an  hour;  the  gardener  takes  this 
opportunity  of  presenting  his  basket 
of  vegetables  for  the  day's  consump- 
tion :  a  pretty  and  graceful  custom, 
I  think,  for  he  shows  great  taste 
in  grouping  the  various   contents 
of  the  basket,  contrasting  well  the 
scarlet  tomato  with  the  fresh  greon 
and  white  of  the  lettuce,  and  the 
dark-red  cabbage  with  the  snowy 
cauliflower,  the  whole   being  sur- 
mounted with  a  large  bouquet  for 
the  flower  vase. 

When  the  half-hour  devoted  to 
this  repast  is  over,  and  the  lady — 
if  lady  there  be  in  the  establish- 
ment, as,  I  contend,  there  should — 
turns  to  her  housekeeping  and  let- 
ters, the  magistrate  can  either  re- 
ceive the  native  visitors — accessibi- 
lity to  whom  is  one  of  his  para- 
mount duties— or  dispose  of  his  '  re- 
ports,' of  which  I  spoke  in  my 
former  letter,  and  the  disposal  of 
which,  at  this  hour,  is  an  excellent 
plan,  as  it  is  work  which  must  be 
done,  and  which  occupies  consider- 
able time  often  very  hard  to  find 
when  once  the  '  Cutcherry '  (as  the 
court-house  is  called)  is  entered. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  bath  is  taken, 
and  the  toilette  for  the  day  is  made ; 
breakfast  then  appears;  and  at 
half-past  ten  the  buggy  comes 
round,  and  the  magistrate  drives  to 
his  'Cutcherry.'  This  is  a  large 
railway-terminus-looking  building, 
containing  rooms  for  the  magistrate, 
and  his  assistants,  English  and 
native,  and  for  the  police  officers, 
record  rooms,  English  and  Persian 
offices,  lock-up  and  ixea&HTj, 

I  have  already  explained  the 
nature  of  the  office  duties  to  be 
performed,  and  will  not,  therefore, 
recapitulate  them,  but  merely  men- 
tion, that  the  judicial  work  is  much 
augmented  when  the  civil  officers 
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arc  at  tho  station;  as  suitors  who 
can  afford  to  wait,  prefer  putting 
their  claims  before  the  courts,  when 
the  judge  is  at  their  doors  almost,  to 
following  the  camp  about  from-place 
to  place  all  over  the  district 

The  heat  and  sense  of  unwhole- 
some oppression  in  court,  in  the  hot 
weather,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you 
an  adequate  idea  of;  but  with  the 
thermometer  at  98^  and  100°,  and 
the  room  crowded  with  perspiring 
natives,  redolent  of  rancid  butter, 
garlic,  and  other  abominations,  you 
may  conceive  that  it  is  far  from  a 
pleasing  atmosphere. 

He  is  a  fortunate  man  who  can 
leave  his  office  at  half-past  five  or 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  this 
time  of  year,  with  the  baowledge 
that  he  has  done  his  day's  work ; 
and  it  is  ^triking  to  observe  the 
difference,  in  the  capacity  for  dis- 
posing of  work,  shown  by  different 
men,  as  their  constitution  of  mind 
and  temperament  vary.  Industry 
will  do  a  great  deal,  no  doubt ;  but 
order,  and  the  power  of  giving  the 
mind  wholly  to  the  one  thing  before 
it  at  the  time,  do  more. 

To  understand  how  difficult  this 
is  to  attain  to,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  tho  official  I  am  describ- 
ing is  not  only  a  magistrate  with 
cases  the  most  heinous  and  compli- 
cated to  deal  with  daily,  and  a  civil 
judge  of  large  jurisdiction,  but  also 
tho  collector  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  custodian  of  it 
and  other  public  money,  in  a  variety 
of  funds,  which  he  has  to  administer ; 
that  he  has  a  tract  of  country  as 
large  as  Yorkshire  under  him,  and 
has  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
tract,  numbering  from  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand,  to  administer 
their  affairs,  fiscal,  civil,  and  crimi- 
nal ;  that  he  has  to  make  and  main- 
tain one  or  two  hundred  miles  of 
road;  to  carry  out  public  works, 
often  of  great  magnitude;  to  super- 
intend &e  education  of  the  rising 
generation  of  his  district ;  to  master 
the  laws,  and  circulars  interpreting 
them,  issuing  almost  daily;  to  di- 
rect, advise,  and  instruct  his  assist- 
ants, and  to  hold  himself  ready  to 
give  an  opinion,  at  any  moment,  on 
questions  of  law  or  policy  which 
may  be  referred  to  Imn. 


On  reaching  home  after  his  day% 
work,  the  bath  and  dressing-room 
are  again  resorted  to,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  fagged  but  temporarily- 
refreshed  official  prepares  to  take 
his  daily  drive  round  the  station,  to 
'eat  the  air,'  as  the  phrase  is  in 
Hindostanee.  The  choice  of  drives 
is  seldom  great ;  round  the  barraoks 
and  home  past  the  church,  or  round 
by  the  church  and  home  {Mist  the 
barracks,  being  about  the  extent  of 
the  alternative. 

Twice  or  thrice  a  week  one  of  the 
regimental  bands  plays  in  the  public 
gardens,  and  pale  ladies  and  chil- 
dren, and  white -clothed  officers, 
civil  and  military,  assemble  there  to 
listen  to  the  music  and  groan  over 
the  heat  Truly  at  times  one  is 
tempted  to  feel,  'What  business 
have  Englishmen  in  this  landf 
The  atmosphere  is  of  the  colour  of 
pea-soup,  or  a  London  fog  of  the 
yellowest,  but  the  colouring  matter 
in  this  instance  is  dust  held  in  sus- 
pense in  the  air,  and  which  is  more 
or  less  prevalent  during  April  and 
May:  every  now  and  then  the  air 
and  sky  are  cleared  by  a  dust  storm, 
and  when  one  of  these  visitations 
takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  even- 
ing drive,  or  when  the  band  is  play- 
ing, the  result  is  a  scene  of  oonfo- 
sion  which  would  be  amusing  were 
it  not  so  abominably  disagreeable; 
the  big  drum  and  the  first  bassoon, 
the  trombone  and  the  triangle  vie 
with  each  other  in  their  headlong 
flight  before  the  storm. 

The  approach  of  the  storm  is 
generally  made  known  by  tiie  op- 
pressive stillness  which  precedes 
it  being  disturbed  by  a  breeze, 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  as 
tiie  wall  of  dust,  black  as  night, 
sweeps  swiftly  nearer  and  nearer, 
obscuring  first  the  distance,  then 
the  foreground,  and  then  swallow- 
ing you  up  in  its  dusty  columns 
that  come  circling  down  on  jcm 
like  giant  waterspouts.  Horses  and 
men,  buggies  and  carriages  are  put 
to  fiight,  and  vainly  do  the  ladies 
try  to  save  their  locks  from  beiiig 
coated  with  filth  by  attempting  to 
tie  shawls  and  handkerchiefe  OTtf 
their  heads,  and  to  swallow  as  littie 
as  may  be  by  closing  the  montii; 
but  the  dust  is  not  thus  foQed^  ^ 
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up  the  nose,  through  the  lips,  and 
one  is  tempted  to  think  through  the 
Tory  pores  of  the  Bkin  it  forces 
itself,  till  mouth  and  throat,  ^es 
and  hair,  are  all  filled:  of  course, 
under  these  ciroumstanoes,  doors 
are  of  small  avail  in  keeping  out  the 
dust,  and  it  is  therefore  no  surprise 
on  reaching  home  to  find  books  and 
fnmiturei  carpets  and  one's  yery 
dinner  effectually  powdered ;  indeed 
very  pretty  patterns  may  be  drawn 
on  the  table  or  dinner  plate  by  him 
who  can  use  his  forefinger  with  skill 
on  these  occasions. 

It  is  on  record  that  in  1849,  after 
the  Punjab  campaign,  one  of  these 
storms  lasted  seven  days  and  nights 
at  Wuzeerabad ;  the  misery  endured 
by  officers  and  men  exposed  to  it 
yon  may  conceive;  washing  was  a 
fiirce ;  every  man  looked  like  a  mil- 
ler, and  ate  more  dirt  with  his  food 
in  that  week  than  most  of  us  think 
sufficient  in  a  lifetime.  At  mess 
each  unhappy  man  covered  his  plate 
over  with  another  plate,  which  he 
lifted  from  time  to  time  sufficiently 
to  allow  his  spoon  or  fork  to  pass, 
and  then  replaced. 

After  dinner  on  moderately  cool 
nights,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
on  nights  not  immoderately  hot,  it 
is  usual  to  sit  outeade  in  the  garden 
in  easy-chairs,  and  talk  or  smoke,  or 
often,  I  fear  neither,  for  sleep  with 
irresistible  power  takes  possession 
of  the  frame,  and  with  the  best  in- 
tentions the  conversation  gradually 
flags,  the  cigar  drops  from  the  lips« 
and  nothing  less  than  repeated  tugs 
at  his  foot  by  the  slave  of  the  bed- 
chamber [suffices  to  rouse  the  sleep- 
ing form  of  the  master  of  the  esta- 
bhshment  Of  the  ladies  I  for  two 
reasons  hesitate  to  speak*  first,  from 
motives  of  respect  and  delicacy  for 
the  sex,  and  secondly,  because  after 
the  above  confession  it  is  possible 
niy  evidence  may  not  be  considered 
wholly  conclusive.  This  quiet  style 
of  evenmg  is  sometimes  disturbed 
by  ^e  necessity  of  giving  and  ao- 
oepting  dinners,  and  in  some  places 
a  moonlight  entertainment  oZ  fresco 
^m  nine  till  eleven  is  the  fiBshion, 
when  the  band  discourses  sweet 
music,  and  much  iced  claret  cup  is 
<>Qp8umed.  This  latter  class  of  con- 
^viaKty,  however,  is  restricted  to 


the  period  before  the  rains  set  in, 
for  as  soon  as  they  commence,  not 
only  the  dampness  of  nature,  but  the 
'snakiness'  thereof,  forbid  out-of- 
door  m'ght  amusements. 

Snakes  give  little  trouble  till  July, 
when  they  begin  to  show  themselves 
and  make  themselves  felt  Casual- 
ties from  their  bites  among  the 
English  are  very  rare,  though  there 
are  daily  narrow  escapes,  but  among 
natives  the  number  is  quite  shock- 
ing, and  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  Government;  fifly  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  I  have  no  doubt  might 
be  avoided,  by  timely  application  for 
the  remedies  placed  for  general  use 
at  each  police  post,  but  laziness  and 
superstition  prevent  men  from  seek- 
ing these  in  time. 

Grardeners  and  men  whose  work 
lies  among  long  grass  and  weeds,  are 
of  course  always  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  suites  on  account  of 
their  involuntarily  disturbing  thenu 
I  had  an  old  gardener  once  who  had 
had  several  narrow  escapes  from 
snakes  of  a  desully  species,  as  well 
as  several  bites  from  less  venomous 
ones ;  and  it  was  his  custom  at  tho 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  to  show  his  veneration 
and  respect  for  the  race,  by  making 
them  a  thankoffering  in  the  shape 
of  dozens  of  little  saucers  of  milk, 
which  he  placed  round  his  house 
and  about  the  garden  for  their 
use. 

Sunday,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  a  day 
of  rest ;  but  to  the  man  who  has  not 
resources  in  himself  and  his  home, 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  a  wearying 
and  irksome  day.  Morning  service 
is  at  five  or  half-past  five,  and  even- 
ing service  at  six  or  half-past;  thus, 
at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing a  man  finds  himself  back  in  his 
house,  from  which  he  will  not  be 
able  to  stir  for  twelve  hours,  and 
with  none  of  his  ordinary  occupa- 
tions to  fill  the  void  and  exercise 
his  mind ;  under  these  circumstances 
what  wonder  if  he  doze  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  liver,  and  congratulates 
himself  that  at  all  events  he  is  a 
busy  man  for  six  days  out  of  seven. 
As  I  am  not  writing  a  moral  essay 
on  the  value  of  time  or  talents,  but 
merely  telling  you  what  from  expe* 
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ricnpi?  I  knoiT  to  lo  tho  oaso,  1  ncixl 
not  offur  any  eoniracnt  on  tliis  wny 
of  paBsing  the  Sundny. 

I  must  niontion  n]iij  mora  circtT.ii- 
Btanco  that  in  oiirioiiK,  and  to  l« 
mot  witli  in  most  slations  durinR 
the  rains,  namely,  t)io  t-tuptions  of 
winged  ants  that  vJRit  us.  Thcso 
take  plitce  generally  about  sandown, 
and  if  you  sit  down  to  watch  one,  the 
etfcct  is  Tory  curious :  from  a  little 
holo  in  the  earth  a  fitream  of  winged 
ants  issuos  forth  with  a  rapidity  and 
volume  quite  surprisiug ;  they  make 
their  way  to  every  li(rhted  lamp  and 
candle,  and  rapidly  fill  the  room, 
covering  tho  floor,  the  walls,  and 
tables  in  a  way  that  must  be  suin  to 
bo  believed.  If  dinner  happens  to 
bo  on  the  table  it  must  ho  cohered 
up  and  left,  and  every  light  removed 
from  the  room,  while  it  is  cleared 
by  the  broom  from  these  unwelcome 
viaitora  and  their  wings,  for  they 
drop  their  wings  all  about  the  plaoo 
and  die,  almost  as  soon  as  thoy  have 


Bucoeedod  in  establishing  themselves 
in  the  house. 

On  re-reading  my  letter,  I  find 
that  I  held  out  hopes  of  showinR 
you  that  hot-woather  life  was  not 
wholly  disagreeable,  but  that  '  re- 
deeiiiing  features'  were  to  be  found 
in  it.  I  fail,  however,  to  discover 
in  what  I  have  written  record  of  any 
very  enviable  moments,  and  I  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  from  a  desire 
not  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  tho 
life,  and  also  perhaps  tho  recollec- 
tion of  some  pleasurable  moments  in 
connection  with  iced  claret  cup,  to 
enjoy  which  thoroughly  you  mnst 
visit  India,  I  have  been  betrayed,  as 
to  the  '  redeeming  features,'  into 
making  a  somewhat  random  state- 
ment. You  will,  however,  doubtless 
forgive  this,  and  wish  tne  continua- 
tion of  the  power  of  thinking  that 
there  are  '  redeeming  features '  in 
the  least  agreeable  phases  of  life. 
Yours  ever, 
OuM  Socics. 
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LILY. 

ITE  lost  my  heart  a  dozen  times, 
And  Bang  sweet  songs  and  written  rhymes 
To  many  a  faithless  maiden ; 
A  dozen  times  all  hope  has  flown, 
A  dozen  times  I  've  sat  me  down 
With  care  and  sorrow  laden. 

A  baby-boy  of  seven  years, 

I  layish'd  sighs  and  wasted  tears 

On  Mary,  ten  years  older ; 
Does  she  remember  Prior  Park  ? 
The  magic  lantern?    In  the  dark 

I  kiss'd  her  on  the  shoulder. 

Again  my  flitting  thoughts  recall 
The  sunny  .slopes  of  Uford  Hall, 

Its  master  stont  and  fussy ; 
The  beds  of  strawberries,  the  swing, 
The  laughing  girls  who  made  me  sing. 

The  merry  voice  of  Qussy. 

I  wander  now  t'wards  Branscombe  Chine, 
With  blue-eyed  cousin  Caroline 

Across  the  lilac  hefither. 
I  well  recall  the  summer  heat. 
The  breezes  and  the  cool  retreat. 

And  resting,  yes,  together. 

Ah!  long  ago  we  laughed  at  fate. 
And  vowed  no  power  could  separate 

Our  hearts ;  we  hoped  to  marry. 
Stem  parents  said  it  would  not  do. 
And  soon  Miss  Mary  said  so  too. 

And  so  did  Loo  and  Carry. 

Of  course  I  thought  myself  ill-used, 
I  fought  my  fight  and  was  refused, 

I  '11  honestly  confess  it. 
Now  chaffing  friends  protest  I  doat 
On  any  &ce  or  petticoat. 

As  coarsely  they  express  it. 

Well,  anyhow,  the  other  night 
I  met  a  darling,  fiedry  light. 

Whose  Christian  name  was  Lily» 
She  had  such  eyes  and  was  so  fair. 
Such  rosy  Ups,  such  golden  hair, 

She  slew  me,  willy  nilly. 
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Vs\'  waltz'd  upon  a  ]M)lisb\l  floor, 
I  Icil  her  to  her  carriage  door. 

And  felt  quite  brokenhearted. 
I  hopVl  tliat  we  should  meet  ap:ain, 
AVu  bowM,  up  went  the  window-pane, 

1  sigh'd,  and  thus  we  parted. 

Ts  that  her  voice?    'Your  sister,  Fan, 
Is  dn^ss'd  and  ready ;  naughty  man 

To  keep  two  ladies  waiting.' 
I  answer,  *  Waiting  ?    What !  for  me  T 
*  Of  course,'  she  says,  'we  long  to  see 

Tlie  gardens  and  the  skating.' 

'  Well,  let  us  trudge  across  the  snow, 
And  mind,  now,  when  I  whisper  low, 

I)on't  think  me  very  silly. 
I'll  freely  own,  for  your  sweet  sake, 
1\\  like  my  heart  again  to  break. 

My  very  charming  Lily!' 


c.  w.  s. 
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IN  a  provions  ftrticl«>  n  ]ir(>mi«?  was 
made  to  .seUvt  fro?n  tlio  mari^ins 
of  recent  catiilosrin's  w  few  of  tlu*  more 
noteworthy  prices  obtained  in  the  uu<^- 
tiou  room  for  works  of  art  and  orna- 
ment. Neot'j<j«irily  it  nm>t  l)e  very 
few — jnst  enough  to  iinlifute  the  s«'t  of 
the  tide  of  tohte  or  fsushion — for  to  treat 
the  subject  Hutliciently,  would  re<piire  a 
range  of  exAuiplc^  tliat  would  neixl 
ft  running  oonnnentary  and  ample  space 
to  render  them  intelligible,  Before  citing 
our  instances  it  may,  however,  be  as  well 
to  caution  the  novice  that  prices,  whetiier 
high  or  low,  are  not  to  bo  regarded  as  an 
absolute  criterion  of  value.  As  the  rule, 
it  may  he  assumed  that  articles  such 
as  we  are  treating  of,  when  sold  pub- 
licly in  tlie  principal  art  auction  rooms 
of  the  metropolis,  and  in  presence  of 
the  leading  dealers  as  well  as  collectors, 
will  fete  1 1  pretty  nearly  their  current 
price.  But  current  price  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  actual  worth,  and 
depends  often  aa  much  on  the  caprice 
of  the  hour  as  on  the  excellence  of  the 
article.  Hence  the  contrasts,  anomahes, 
and  flactuations  in  price  which  are 
oontinually  presented,  and  of  which 
some  instanoes  were  given  in  the  former 
article.  Take  two  or  tliree  more.  In 
1750,  Hogarth  pnt  up  to  auction  the 
six  paintings  of  the    *  Marriage  a  la 


INTcKle,'  and  had  the  mortification  to  i<(^ 
tliem  knocked   down  for  110  guin»:jir<. 
The  frames  had  cost  him  24  guinea.- ; 
so  that  for  the  pictures,  the  best  paintel. 
the  purest  in  treatment,  and  the  noblc.^t 
in  purpose  of  all  hih  works,  ho  rewivc^i 
just  14Z.  78.  each.     On  the   other  lianu, 
in  18G3,  a  single  picture  by  Mulready. 
of  about  the  Siime   size.    *  The  First 
Voyage,' — some    ciiildreu    drawing    a 
younger  brother  along  a  brook  in  a 
washing  tub, — a  very  pretty  picture  <'f 
its  class,  but  bearing  about  the  same 
relation  to  any  one  of   the  Hearth 
series  as  a. play  of  Tom  Taylor's  does 
to  one  of  Shakspere'a,  sold  at  Christie's 
for   1450  guineas.      In  justice  to  the 
taste  of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it 
must  be  added  that  when  the  '  Marriap' 
k  la  Mode '  series  was  sold  by  Christie 
in  1792,  it  fetched  900  g^neas,and  five 
yean  later  was  knocked  down  by  the 
aamo  auctioneer  for  1381/.    The  pur- 
chasi'r  on   this  occasion  was  Mr.  An* 
gerstein,  with  the  rest  of  whose  pictun^ 
it  was  bought  in  1824  for  the  National 
Gallery.    The  sale  price  of  the  *  Blar- 
riage  II  la  Mode'  cannot  therefore  be 
again  tested ;  but  we  may  be  certain 
tliat  in   1864  it  would  be  something 
very  different  to  that  of  1750,  or  e?cn 
1797, 
Again,  at  the  great  Stowe  sale,  1S49, 
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SD  enrthen^vrare  plate,  9  inches  in  dia- 
mefcer,  of  the  kind  of  M^<^ieft  known 
»  Cbfigiolo,  was  sold  to  a  dealer  for 
4/.— probably  as  much  as  it  cost  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.      Mr.  Bemal 
me  the   dealer  a  soyerei^  for  his 
bargain.    At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bemal's 
collection  in  1855,  this  plate  was  bought 
for  the  Sonth  Kensington  Mnseum  for 
1202. !  Its  special  interest  arises  from 
its  having  on  it  a  representation  of  a 
Majolica  painter  at  work  in  his  studio. 
Probably  it  is  quite  worth   the  1202. 
given  for  it  by  the  South  Kensington 
big-wigs  in  1855;  but  then  what  be- 
comes of  the  4{.  of  1849  as  a  test  of 
value?  The  explanation,  of  course,  is 
that  Majolica  was  not  much  heeded  in 
18i9  and  was  the  rage  in  1855,  and 
South  Kensington  is  very  sensitive  to 
the  influence  of  the  mode.     Compare 
with  this  an  instance  of  depreciation 
in  price.      Josiah  Wedgwood,  among 
other    notable  works,    produced    fifty 
exquisite  reproductions    of    the  Port- 
land vase.    A  few  years  ago  a  good 
copy  sold  at  Christie's  for  200  guineas. 
Last  July  a  still  finer  copy  was  sold 
there  for  27  guineas.      Perhaps  at  the 
present  nx>ment^&Ir.  Gladstone's  ^loge 
on  Wedgwood,  and  the  announcement 
of  an  emborate  biography  having  re- 
called attention  to  the  greatest  of  our 
potters — ^if  a  copy  were  put  up  for  sale 
a  much    nearer  approach  to  the  old 
price  would  be  obtained. 

In  our  notes  of  prices  precedence 
must  be  given  to  Pictures,  and  according 
to  right  of  seniority,  to  the  works  of 
the  old  masters ;  though  of  late  years 
these  have  somewliat  fiillen  from  their 
pride  of  phu^  in  the  London  sale-room. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  this  has  arisen  from 
the  increasing  rarity  of  yeiy  fine  ex- 
amples. Pictures  of  a  high  order  are 
year  by  year  being  absorbed  in  national 
galleries  and  great  hereditaiy  collec- 
tions, from  which  'there  is  no  return, 
and  there  are  no  newly-discovered  re- 
p^tories  whence  a  fresh  supply  can  be 
drawn.  But  there  has  also  been  gro- 
dually  operating  a  change  of  taste  for 
modem  pictures  among  British  buyers. 
When  a  really  great  picture  by  one  of 
the  old  masters  comes  into  the  public 
mariret,  whether  here  or  elsewhere, 
competitors  for  it  are  many,  eager,  and 
open-handed.  Tlie  most  striking  recent 
example,  and  that  whi^  will  occur  to 
eyeiy  one,  was  Marshal  Soult's  famous 
pictme  of  the  •  Immaculate  Conception,' 
by  MuriUo,  which  was  sold  at  Paris, 
ja  May  1852,  for  24.612Z.  (615,300  fr.) 
This  vas  the  largest  sum  probably  ever 
obtained  for  a  picture  at  a  public 
auctifio,  but  then  the  competitors  were 


personages  of  no  ordinary  magnitude, 
they  being  the  newlv-elected  Emperor 
of  the  Frencli,  laudably  zealous  for  his 
country's  gloire — wluch  Parisians  had 
somehow  persuaded  themselves  would 
be  sullied  by  the  expatriation  of  the 
Murillo— the  Queen  of  Spain,  no  less 
zealous  to  recover  one  of  the  stolen 
jewels  of  her  diadem,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  seemingly  bent  on  carrying  off 
the  prize  from  lK)th,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  in  the  actual  encounter 
the  last  to  give  way.  It  was  a  pretty 
price,  and  profitable  for  the  Boult 
family,  seeing  that  the  picture  cost  the 
illustrious  marshal  only  the  little  twinge 
his  conscience  must  have  felt  at  filch> 
ing  it  from  the  altar  for  which  Murillo 
painted  it  But  Soult  bagged  too  many 
church  pictures  for  the  special  sanctity 
of  any  one  to  trouble  him  long,  and  so 
his  family  reaped  the  benefit.  It  is,  by 
the  way,  worth  noting  that  this  picture 
would  have  adorned  our  National  Gal- 
lery instead  of  the  Louvre,  could  the 
authorities  have  been  aroused  by  re- 
peated applications.  Soult  himself,  in 
1824,  proix)8cd,  through  Ni.  Buchanan, 
to  sell  this  and  his  seven  other  Mu- 
rillos  on  comparatively  easy  terms  to  the 
English  government ;  but  the  ofier  was 
declined.  Again,  after  the  revolution 
of  1848,  the  political  horizon  looking 
troubled,  the  marshal  became  anxious 
to  convert  his  Spanish  pictures  into 
English  gold.  The  price  set  on  the 
*  ImmacuJUite  Conception  *  was  about 
6000/.  It  wns  deemed  too  high,  and 
the  opportunity  was  lost.  When,  four 
years  later,  it  realized  four  times  that 
sum,  a  Murillo  fever  set  in ;  but  it  has 
cooled  down  now.  In  1860,  a  renowned 
English  MuriUo  (known  as  the  Bel- 
yedere),  the  same  in  subject  as  the  Paris 
picture,  and,  as  some  said,  equal  in  merit, 
whilst  it  was  larger  in  size,  wav  put  up 
by  its  inheritor  at  Christie  s,  but  traught 
in  because  no  one  could  be  found  to 
advance  beyond  9000  guineas — a  sum 
we  may  question  whether  it  would 
reach  if  ofiered  for  sale  in  1864.  The 
follovring  year  (1861)  another  '  Imma* 
culate  Conception,'  and  one  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  seemed  not  to  be  doubted ; 
which,  shortly  after  it  was  painted,  had 
been  carried  to  Mexico  by  an  arch- 
biidiop  of  that  country;  not  returned 
to  Europe  till  1853;  and  eventually 
consigned  to  England  with  some  parade 
and  offered  in  private  for  4000  guineas, 
only  realized  under  Christie's  hammer 
a  poor  900.  At  the  sale  of  Earl  Clare's 
pictures,  June  1864,  a  *  Peasant  holding 
a  bottie,  a  wreath  of  vine  on  his  head,' 
one  of  Murillo's  finest  works  of  its  class, 
sold  for  1300  guineas. 
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Oil  the  "wholp,  RuboTis,  nmoiig  tlio 
older  miistcra,  tit-ems  to  Imvo  lx\-vt  pre- 
served liiti  }X)jnilarity  wilh  our  picture 
buyers.  His  works  uhvuvs  fetclietl  lii^h 
prices,  and  eboioe  exauipk^bave  htoo^lily 
iiicreaistHl  in  market  vulue.  Thus  tljo 
well  kno^vn  *  Kninbow  Landscjipo/ 
"which,  wlien  brouglit  to  England  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  j>resent  century,  with 
difficulty  found  a.  purchaser  at  loOOZ., 
was  soki  by  Chribtiu  in  1823,  at  Watson 
Taylor's  hale,  for  2730/.,  and  when  it 
again  eame  under  his  luimmer,  at  Lord 
Oxfords  sjde  in  1850,  brouglit  4o50Z. 
Again,  not  to    multiply    in^tanees,    a 

*  Portrait  of  a  Ijady,'  l)olieveil  to  be  the 
wife  and  children  of  Rubens's  friend, 
Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  was  bought  by 
Lord  Ward  at  Christie's,  in  18G0.  for 
7500  guineas;  a  price  which  quite 
throws  into  the  shade  that  given  for  the 
more  famous  *  Chapeau  de  Faille,'  for 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  paid  3500 
guineas.  Of  Rubens's  great  scholar, 
Vandyck,  one  of  tlio  most  noteworthy 
of  the  late  prices  was  1850  guineas  given 
by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  at 
Christie's,  in  1861,  for  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  *  Bolingbroke  Family.* 
The  year  before,  1000  guineas  were 
given  in  the  eame  room  for  a  three- 
quarter  portrait  of  his  fellow-pupil, 
Snyders,  the  animal  painter.  A  nead, 
by  Rembrandt,  of  something  over  aver- 
age merit,  brings  about  a  like  sum,  but 
on  the  whole,  although  the  Jew  that 
Rembrandt  drew  (with  his  etching 
needle ;  is  in  greater  request  than  ever, 
the  fruit  of  his  paint-brush  is  somewhat 
less  eagerly  sought  after.  At  any  rate, 
"we  have  had  no  such  prices  of  late  as 
that  obtained  at  the  sale  at  Christie's  in 
1811  of  the  *  Portrait  of  the  Master- 
Shipbuilder,'  for  which  5000  guineas 
were  given.  There  is,  however,  a  sad 
lot  of  rubbish  got  rid  of  in  auction  rooms 
tmder  the  name  of  Rembrandt,  of  which 
his  pencil  was  quite  innocent — and  of 
these  the  novice  should  beware,  or  he 
may  receive  a  rough  lesson.  Very  re- 
rently,  for  example,  there  was  sold  in 
King  Street,  wliat  the  catalogue  termed 

*  a  noble  work,'  by  Rembrandt.  It  had 
been  bought  at  the  sale  of  Mt*.  Lee,  of 
Shelton,  for  close  upon  400Z.,  it  now 
fetched  151. 1  Of  course  before  Mr. 
Christie's  hammer  fell  its  spurious  cha- 
racter had  been  determined:  but  in- 
stances of  a  like  kind  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Of  the  other  Dutch  and  French  maa- 
ters  a  nearly  similar  report  might  be 
made.    Very  fine  examples  secure  large 

{moes,  but    average   specimens  are  of 
ower  value  than  rormerly  in  the  auc- 
tion room :  1070  guineas  for  a  *  Woody 


Landscapf,'  nobly  painted,  by  Hob- 
Ixinift  (1857j,  and.  890  guineasjfor  an 
*  Interior,'  by  Ostade  (1860),  may  Ijc 
regarded  as  above  the  average.  Fifty 
Years  ago  a  fine  '  VUlagc  Festival,'  by 
Tcmers,  sold  at  Chriistie's  for  1732/.; 
a  remarkably  fine  Khermese  wa&  sold  by 
Christie,  at  Mr.  Oppenheim's  sale,  June 
1864.  for  1450  guineas.  At  Lord 
Northwick's  sale,  1859,  a  well-known 
landscape,  *  The  Ikliseries  of  War,*  by 
Wouvennan,  sold  for  1035  guineas  :  at 
the  La  Fontaine  a&\e,  in  1811,  Christie 
sold  his  •  Hay  Harvest '  (now  in  the 
Royal  Collection),  for  1700  guineas. 
Again,  the  *  View  of  Dort,'  by  Cuyp, 
which,  when  brought  to  England  a 
century  back,  was  purchased  by  Captain 
Baillie  for  70?.,  fetched  at  Lady  Stuart's 
sale  2200/. ;  but  at  late  sales,  among 
the  highest  prices  obtained  for  a  Cuvp 
are  1500  guineas  for  a  remarkably  fine 
'  Morning  Scene,'  at  the  Saltmarahe 
sale  in  1860,  and  920  for  *  A  Land- 
scape,* at  the  Northwick  sale  the  year 
before.  These  may  be  taken,  perhaps, 
as  showing  that  the  value  of  tliis  class 
of  works  is  not  advancing ;  and  we  liavt> 
cei-tainly  had  no  such  sum  as  1890 
guineas  given  of  late  years  for  *  Peasants 
and  Cattle,'  by  A.  Vandevelde;  nor, 
perhaps,  as  1677  guineas  for  a  '  Land- 
scape,' by  Both — prices  obtained  by 
Christie  in  1811.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
instances  occur  of  a  marked  rise  in  the 
price  of  jmrticular  works,  as  at  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Scarisbricks  pictures  in  1861, 
where  a  *Calm,*  by  W.  Vandevelde, 
which  was  bought  at  the  Rcdleaf  sale, 
in  1852,  for  215  guineas,  fetche<l  620. 
At  the  same  sale  a  *  Landscape,*  by 
liuysdael,  no  doubt  of  finer  quality,  re- 
alized the  handsome  amount  of  1250 
guineas.  In  1864,  a  *  Grand  Romantic 
Landscape,'  by  Jacob  Ruysdael,  fit>m 
the  Oppenheim  collection,  sold  for 
1450  guineas ;  whilst  at  the  same  sale  a 
Group  of  Flowers  by  Jan  Van  Huytoun 
fetched  500  guineas. 

Pictures  of  high  character  by  the 
great  Italian  painters  are  of  rarer  oc- 
currence in  the  auction  room  than  works 
of  corresponding  rank  by  the  maj^fcer8 
of  the  Netherlands.  A  masterpiece  by 
Bafiaelle  would  create  a  sensation  and 
render  the  year  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  King  Street  But  no  such  event  has 
happened  of  late.  It  will  therefore 
suffice,  as  space  Js  limited,  to  mention, 
without  comment,  two  or  three  of  the 
higher  prices  obtained  in  the  last  few 
years.  At  Lord  Northwick's  sale,  1859, 
a  '  Cupid  Wounded,'  by  Giorgione,  sold 
for  1250  guineas ;  the  *  Birth  of  Jupiter,' 
by  Giuho  Romano,  to  the  Natiosial 
Galleiy,  for  9292, ;  and  the  '  Stoning  of 
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Si.  Stephen,'  by  Graro&lo,  a  well-known 

pidnting  torn  the  *Balbi    Palace,  for 

1530  gaineas.     At  tiie   same   aale   a 

St  John,  TeiT  finely  painted  by  Carlo 

Ddd,  fetched  the  large  sum  of  2010 

goineaSk  and  at  the  Scarisbrick  sale,  in 

1861,  a  St  James,  by  Gnido,  brought 

1250  goineaa-^saffident  proof  that  the 

taste  for  this  class  of  art  has  not  ma- 

teriaUy  declined.    Whether  it  be  that 

Buskin's  censoie  of  Salyator  Bosa  has 

inflnenoed  purchasers,  or  opened  their 

eyes  to  his  faults,  or  that  fashion  has 

for  the  moment  tamed  aside  from  him, 

or  only  that  first-rate  examples  have 

not  been  ofifezed,  certain  it  is  iiiat  his 

pictures  have  not  brought  high  prices 

lately.    Snch  sums  as  1500  guineas  have 

been  given  at  Christie's,  in  1801,  for 

a'Bocky  Scene*  by  him,  and  2100 

gnineas  for  a  '  Landscape,'  at  Sir  Mark 

Sykes's  sale  in  1824 ;  but  of  late  300  or 

400  seems  to  be  quite  the  outside  price. 

For  a  Claude  the  highest  price  we  have 

Dotioed  lately  was  850  guineas  in  1860  : 

hut  a  great  work  by  him  would  un- 

doohteddv  obtain  a  much  larger  sum. 

The  class  of  old  pictures  which  has 
most  decidedly  risen  in  sale-room  esti- 
mation is  that  of  the  true  pre-BafB&el- 
lites—the  Italian  masters  of  the  quattro- 
<?ento.  To  name  onl^  a  few.  A  Giotto, 
quaint  and  interestmg,  but  assuredly 
not  one  of  his  best  works,  though  praised 
by  Vasari,  •  Christ  receiving  the  Soul 
of  the  Virgin.'  sold  in  June  1863  for  950 
guineas,  at  Mr.  Davenport  Bromley's 
sale — ^the  chief  collection  of  these  works 
brought  to  the  hanmier  for  a  long  time. 
At  the  same  sale  '  Our  Saviour  on  the 
Mount  of  OUves,'  by  G.  Bellini,  sold  to 
the  National  Grallery  for  600  guineas, 
and  the  •  Holy  Trinity.*  by  Peeelli,  to 
the  same  institution  for  2000  ^ineas, 
ft  sum  which  extorted  a  round  of  ap- 
plaose  bom  the  assembled  votaries  of 
«^Iyart  A 'Portrait  of  La  Simonetta,' 
by  F.  Lippi,  or  A.  Pollaiuolo,  for  the 
J»nied  differed  as  to  its  paternity, 
btooght  460  guineas;  and  a  •Virgin 
MJd  Child,'  by  Bottioello,  750  guineas. 
Bqnalline  these,  however,  was  the  price 
(800  pmieas)  obtained  for  the  •  St 
Catherme,'  ot  Conegliano,  and  one  or 
^  others  of  the  same  period  at  Lord 
Northwick's  sale  four  years  before.  At 
jpis  last  sale  occurred  one  of  those 
httle  slips  which  shows  how  much  the 
^<!QQien  of  the  experts  is  sometimes  at 
wait  A  •Vi^in  and  Child,' attributed 
w  Verrocchio^  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Bromley  for  230  gumeas.  At  the 
Bron^ey  sale,  four  years  later,  it  was 
<*lied  a  Boltraffio  and  sold  for  440 
gaineasr-a  very  handsome  profit.  But 
"^^  noticeable  thing  was  that  it  was 


purchased  for  the  National  Gallery,  the 
agents  for  which  were  of  course  at  the 
Northwick  sale,  though  they  then  failed 
to  recognise  the  value  of  the  picture. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  these  early  pictures 
that  such  oversights  happen.  At  the 
Northwick  sale,  Mr.  Bronuey  bought  a 
*  Virgin  and  Child.'  said  to  be  an  early 
work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  re- 
ferred to  as  such  in  M.  Bio's  life  of  the 
great  Florentine;  but  its  attribution 
was  evidently  disbelieved,  as  it  sold  for 
15  g^uineas.  At  Mr.  Bromley's  sale  it 
fetched  140  guineas. 

The  most  striking  increase  of  price 
is  however  shown,  where  we  may  be 
well  content  to  witness  it,  in  the  English 
pictures.  A  carefully-collected  list  of 
the  prices  originally  paid  for  such  of  the 
more  important  works  as  have  of  late 
come  into  the  auction  room,  of  those 
who  were  in  their  day  the  most  admired 
and  most  patronized  of  our  painters, 
would  supply  some  suggestive  illustra- 
tions of  the  mutations  of  taste  or  fashion. 
We  must  be  content,  however,  to  pick 
out  only  a  few  stray  examples.  The 
works  of  the  head  of  the  British  school 
have  from  the  first  steadily  risen  in 
value.  A  picture  by  Beynolds,  in  good 
preservation,  though  it  be  only  the 
head  of  some  unknown  fair  or  dimpled 
child,  never  &ils  to  excito  a  furore. 
For  the  portrait  of  Miss  Bowles — a 
merry  littie  maid  playing  with  a  spaniel 
—the  Marquis  of  Herl£>rd  paid  1020 
guineas,  at  Christie's,  in  1850 ;  and  in 
the  same  room,  in  1859.  Lord  Ward 
gave  1100  guineas  for  the  head  of  pretty, 
prim  Pendope  Boothby,  a  picttu^  for 
which  tile  painter  received  50  guineas 
in  1788.  But  the  culminant  price  for 
one  of  these  half-lengths  of  littie  girls 
was  that  mentioned  in  the  previous 
paper,  2100  guineas,  paid  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  at  Samuel  Bogers's 
sale,  in  1856,  for  the  charming  '  Straw- 
berry Girl.'  But  Reynolds's  ladies  are 
as  attractive  as  his  children.  A  veir 
pretty  portrait  of  Mrs.  Camac  (for  which 
Keynolds  was  paid  75  guineas)  was 
bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford — 
the  mof|^  munificent  of  the  Reynolds 
collectors—at  Christie's,  in  1861,  for 
1710  guineaa ;.  and  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Stanhope,  as  'Contemplation,'  which 
waa  in  the  Intemationu  Exhibition  of 
1862,  sold  at  Christie's,  the  following 
year,  for  1000  guineas.  The  *  Braddyl 
Family '  brought  1000  guineas  in  1862. 
His  '  Fuck,'  for  which  he  received  1002. 
from  AdmJbral  Boydell,  was  bought  for 
200  guineas  by  the  poet  Rogers,  at  tiie 
sale  of  whose  pictures,  in  1856,  it  was 
knocked  down  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam  for 
980  guineas,   Reynolds  made  a  few,  and 
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but  a  few,  attempts  in '  high  art'  They 
are  now  in  much  less  esteem  than  his 
portraits,  and  would  probably  bring  an 
inferior  price  at  a  sale.  But  it  was  not 
always  so.  His  well-known  '  Holy  Fa- 
mily '  was  painted  for  Mackliu,  the  pub- 
lisher, from  whom  Reynolds  received 
500  guineas  for  it.  Macklin  sold  it  to 
Lord  Gwydir  for  700  guineas.  At  the 
sale  of  Lord  Gwydir's  pictures,  in  1829, 
it  was  knocked  down  for  no  less  than 
1950  guineas  to  the  Directors  of  the 
British  Institution,  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Grallery.  At  the 
same  sale,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  Directors  purchased  Gainsborough's 

*  Market  Cart '  for  1050  guineas.  And 
this  is  about  the  proportion  which  a 
work  of  Gainsborough's  still  bears  to 
one  of  equal  celebrity  by  Reynolds. 
For  example,  Gainsborough's  '  Imss  Ha- 
verfleld,'  a  sweetly-painted  child  taking 
her  morning  walk,  brought  750  guineas 
at  the  Windus  sale,  1859;  and  *  Re- 
pose,' a  landscape  in  his  lighter  manner 
— the  painter's  oridal  gift  to  his  daugh- 
ter— sold  for  780  guineas  at  the  Bick- 
nell  sale,  in  1863.  Wilson,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  under  eclipse,  pictures  by  him 
haying  of  late  brought  but  moderate 
prices. 

The  pictures  of  few  of  the  contempo- 
raries or  immediate  successors  of  the 
great  triumvirate  bring  prices  at  all 
corresponding.  The  hurgest  sum  re- 
cently obtained  was  16002.  for  Copley's 
'Death  of  Major  Picrson,*  purchased 
for  the  National  Gallery  at  Lord  Lynd- 
hnrsf  s  sale,  in  February,  1864.  Mor- 
land's  pictures,  once  prominent  in  the 
auction  room,  have  of  late  hardly  held 
their  ground  tiiere,  owing,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  the  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  sophisticated  wor^  and  imitations 
which  have  found  their  way  into  collec- 
tions, but  also,  no  doubt,  to  a  change  of 
taste.  Recently,  fair  specimens  have 
only  realized  such  prices  as  140  guineas 
for  *  Peasants  in  a  Storm,'  and  144  gui- 
neas for  a  •  Wood  Scene,  with  Sports- 
man,' at  Christie's  in  1863,  and  a  *  Rocky 
Coast*  with  Shipwreck,'   160  guineas, 

•  The  Death  of  the  Fox,'  150,  a^  *  Cor- 
nish Wreckers,'  170  guineas,  at  Mr. 
Hesketh  Smith's  sale  in  May  1864. 
The  works  of  Wilkie  always  fetch 
fancy  prices,  and  those  of  another  old 
fitvounte,  Leslie,  seldom  ftul  of  ap- 
preciation. At  the  Nortiiwick  sale, 
Leslie's  '  Columbus  and  the  Egg  * 
brought  1070  guineas ;  and  at  theBick- 
nell  sale,  '  The  Heiress,'  for  which  Mr. 
Bicknell  paid  him  300Z.,  brought  1200 
guineas. 

Some  painters,  but  indifferently  ap- 
preciated whilst  alive,  have   of  late 


risen  remarkably  in  the  market.  Patrick 
Nasmyth  is  one  of  fhem.  At  the  North- 
wick  sale,  in  1859,  two  landscapes,  a 

*  View  in  Leigh  Woods,'  and  a  *  View  of 
Windsor  Castte,'  for  which  Lord  North- 
wick  paid  the  artist  only  1002.,  sold  re- 
spectively for  7502.  and  5882.  Thehmd- 
scapes  of  Crome  of  Norfolk,  though 
always  esteemed,  brought  no  very  high 
prices ;  but  after  the  surprise  and  ad- 
miration they  excited  in  the  Intemsr 
tional  Exhibition,  and  one  of  them, 

*  Mousehold  Heath,'  being  purchased 
for  the  National  Gallery  for  10002.,  tlieie 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fine  specimen 
would  command  a  high  price  at  Chris- 
tie's. Pictures  by  Miiller,  if  genuine 
and  untouched,  fetch  large  sums.  Con- 
stable's landscapes  are  very  uncertain. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  surpiifiiDg 
and  least  fluctuating  advance  in  value 
has  been  in  the  works  of  our  greatest 
landscape  painter.  Turner.  At  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Wadmore's  collection  in  1854, 
three  pictures, '  Cologne,'  *  Dieppe  Har- 
bour,' and  *The  Guard  Ship  at  the 
Nore,'  sold  for  56192.,  Mr.  Wadmore 
having  paid  Turner  for  them  only 
11002. ;  and  at  the  Bicknell  sale,  1863, 
ten  pictures,  for  which  Mr.  Bicknell  paid 
(mostly  to  the  artist)  37502.,  brought  no 
less  a  sum  than  17,3612.  Of  these  ten 
pictures  the  highest  price  (2510  gui- 
neas, original  (^  300)  was  given  for 
'Antwerp:  Van  Goyen  looking  for  a 
subject,'  painted  in  1833.  This,  the 
most  perfect  representation  of  the  ac- 
tion  of  wind  upon  the  sur&ce  of  waves 
rolling  in  the  opposite  direction,  elicited 
three  hearty  cheers  when  placed  on  the 
stand ;  and,  at  the  private  view,  Stan- 
field  might  have  been  seen  gazing  long 
on  it,  in  unrestrained  admiration.  Bat 
a  somewhat  higher  price,  2520  guineas, 
was  obtained  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  G.  B. 
Burnett's   pictures,  in  1860,  for  the 

•  Grand  Canal,  Venice,*  so  well  known 
by  Miller's  engraving.  Several  other  of 
Turner's  pictures  have  fetehed  over 
20002.,  and  many  more  have  only  just 
fallen  short  of  that  sum  ;  but  it  would 
oocupy  too  much  space  even  to  give 
their  titles. 

A  still  larger  sum,  2950  guineas,  was 
given  at  the  Bicknell  sale  for  an  '£ug^ 
lish  Landscape  with  Cattle,'  by  Sir  A. 
Callcott;  but  then  the  picture  was  a 
very  large  one,  and  the  cattle  were  by 
Landseer ;  and  Callcott  has  always  en- 
joyed a  reputation  among  oollectors,  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  in  a  painter  oi  so 
little  originality. 

The  prices  paid  for  pictures  wholly 
by  Landseer's  pencil  are  little  short  of 
marvellous.    At  the  Bicknell  sale,  bu 

•  Two  Dogs '  (25  inches  by  80;,  for  which 
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Kr.  Bicknell  paid  him  3002.  in  1859, 
actually  fetched    2300    guineas;    his 
'Highland  Shepherd,'  which  cost  3502^ 
sold  fiur  2230  guineas,  and  a  very  nnin- 
terestmg  *Prize  Oalf  *  for  1800  guineas. 
And  prices  almost  as  surprising  have 
been  readily  obtained  at  other  sales. 
Kcr,  indeed,  have  other  of  our  principal 
living  painters  fallen  much  short  of  this 
hi^h  money  standard.   At  the  Bicknell 
sJe,  Mr.  Stanfield's  '  Beilstein  on  the 
Moselle,*  which  cost  250  guineas  in 
1837,  sold  for  1500 ;  his  *  French  Coast 
near  St  Malo,*  for  which  a  like  sum 
was  paid  in  1838,  sold  for  1230  guineas; 
and  his  great  picture  of  '  The  Pic  du 
Midi,'  for  which  he  receiyed  700  gui- 
neas, sold  for  2550.    Almost  parallel 
was  the  price,  1370  guineas,  given  for 
BaTid  BoWts'  'Interior  of  St  Gomar, 
lierre,  Belgium,'  for  which  he  received 
3001  in  1850.    Webster's  well-known 
pair,  the  'Smile'   and  the   'Frown,* 
bought  at  Mr.  Knott's  sale  for  2402., 
fetched  at  Mr.  Bicknell's  16802. ;  his 
'Good  Night,'  for  which  250  guineas 
were  paid  in  1845,  sold  in  1863  for 
1160 ;  whilst  his  '  Bieak&st  *  sold  at 
the  Korthwick  sale  for  1150  guineas. 
Maclise  is  another  painter  whose  works 
command   handsome  prices.     At  the 
Bedieaf  sale,  in  1852,  his  *  Bohemian 
Gipsies '  brought  1050  guineas ;  whilst 
at  the  Korthwick,  bis  'Bobin  Hood' 
was  knocked  down  for  1305,  and  his 
'Marriage  of  Strongbow  and  Eva '  for 
1710  guineas :  but  these  are  of  large 
size  and  full  of  figures.    Corresponding 

C!S  might  be  enumerated  which  have 
obtained  for  the  pictures  of  Mul- 
Kady,  Linnell,  Hook,  Millais,  Bossetti, 
Frost,  and  other  of  our  older  and 
younger  contemporaries ;  but  the  array 
of  figures  is  already  sufficient  as  an 
iUxutiation,  and  might  be  tedious  if 
prolonged. 

Pictures  in  water-colours  have  risen 
m  value  equally  with  those  in  oil.  In 
^  branch  of  lui  Turner  has  again  de- 
<3dedly  the  lead.  Little  rude  c&awings 
for  engraver?,  the  size  of  a  playing  card, 
will  readily  fetch  forty  or  fifly  guineas. 
At  the  Bicknell  sale,  his  'Woodcock 
Shooting'  and  ' Mowbray  Lodge,'  draw- 
ings of  only  moderate  size,  sold  for  510 
gnineas  each,  the  two  having  cost  the 
late  owner  1201.  At  Mr.  Heugh's  sale, 
ml860,  'BamboTonghOastle*  brought 
500  gmneas.  But  the  culminant  price 
for  a  Turner  drawing  was  1800  guineas, 
paid  by  Lord  Ashburton  at  Mr.  AU- 
nntfs  sale,  June  1863,  for  the  *  Tivoli.' 
pc^ps  the  finest  and  one  of  the 
iwgest  of  Turner  8  drawings,  but  a 
good  deal  faded.  This  drawuag  was  a 
great  fiivourite  of  Mr.  Alluutt  who  em- 


ployed Qoodall  to  engrave  it  in  his  best 
manner,  in  order  to  distribute  prints 
among  his  friends.  Turner,  heanng  of 
this,  applied  for  an  additional  payment 
for  the  copyright  and,  on  Mr.  AUnutt 
declining,  refused  to  sell  him  any  more 
drawings.  Mr.  Allnutt  also  had  several 
copies  made  of  it  both  in  oil  and  water- 
colours.  The  best  of  the  latter,  by 
David  Cox,  was  sold  on  the  same  day 
as  the  original,  and  realized  150  gui- 
neas. As  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius, 
it  had  of  course  some  points  of  interest 
but  as  a  copy  from  Turner  it  was  worth- 
less, missing  at  once  the  general  colour 
and  effect  and  all  the  subtler  beauties 
of  feeling  and  detail;  yet  strangely 
enough,  when  resold  at  Foster's,  less 
than  six  months  later,  it  was  bought  by 
a  dealer  at  no  less  than  270  guineas. 
Far  better  worth  tite  price  paid  for  it 
was  David  Cox's  noble '  Valley,'  which 
sold  at  Allnutt's  sale  for  410  guineas. 
Ck>nspicuous  among  the  remarkable 
prices  given  at  the  Bicknell  sale  for 
water-colour  drawings  were  those  for 
Oopley  Fielding's  'Bridlington  Har- 
bour,' 530  guineas  (cost  36) ;  '  Kievaulx 
Abbey,'  600Z.  (cost  40Z,);  and  'Crow- 
borough  Hill,*  760  guineas,  the  price 
paid  to  the  artist  havmg  been  25  gui- 
neas I  David  Boberts'  'Great  Square 
of  Tetuan,'  for  which  Mr.  Bicknell  paid 
him  20  guineas,  sold  for  410.  William 
Hunt's  works  also  always  bring  a  great 
advance  on  their  original  cost.  '  Black 
and  White  Grapes,'  which  cost  10  gui- 
neas, sold  for  50;  the  'Tambourine 
Girl,' cost  35  guineas,  sold  for  190 ;  and 
only  last  December  a  little  rustic  figure, 
entitled  'Grandfather's  Boots'  (13 
inches  by  9),  sold  at  Foster's  for  150 
guineas,  at  least  five  times  what  the 
artist  received  for  it 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  ready, 
from  all  that  has  been  said,  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  purchase  of  English 
pictures  from  the  artists  themselves 
must  be  an  excellent  way  of  investing 
money.  No  doubt  of  it — if  you  buy 
wisely.  But  remember,  with  reference 
to  buying,  that  even  in  the  studio  you 
have  to^  compete  with  shrewd  dealers  as 
well  as  wealthy  collectors ;  and,  as^  r^ 
gards  selling,  that  the  fancy  prices 
quoted  are  nearly  all  for  pictures  from 
mmous  collections;  and  some  of  the 
prices  of  the  Bicknell  pictures,  for  ex- 
ample, would  almost  suggest  that  as 
much  was  due  to  tbe  name  of  the  col- 
lector as  to  the  merit  of  the  picture. 

The  prices  obtained  for  engravings 
is  even  more  remarkable  than  those  of 
pictures,  inasmuch  as  they  depend  on 
so  many  circumstances  extraneous  to 
the  excellence  of  the  work — as  their 
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rarity,  width  of  margin,  brilliftiicy  and 
earliness  of  impreshion,  and  in  some  of 
the  most  striking  cases  on  what  is  really 
an  imperfection.  Tliua  an  imprudsinn 
of  Raphael  Morghen's  *Last  Suppur,' 
with  a  plate  on  the  table  kft  white, 
will  sell  for  more  than  double  tlie  fine^t 
impres&ion  taken  aft<*r  the  engraver  had 
dibcovered  and  rec  tilled  hiu  oversight. 
Strange's  '  Henrietta  and  her  Cliildren,' 
*  before  the  jowcLs  on  the  tiible,'  sells 
for  some  pounds  more  than  when  the 
jewels,  which  are  a  decided  improve- 
ment, are  added.  So  is  it  with  Rem- 
brandt's *  Burgomaster  Six,'  un  1  several 
other  of  his  etchings ;  some  of  the  etch- 
ings of  Cullot,  and  many  other  i)riut8. 
This  may  seem,  and  in  many  cases  is,  a 
mere  puerility,  or  the  vanity  of  a  col- 
lector desirous  to  possess  what  is  almost 
unique ;  but  it  is  jxirtly  justified  by  the 
fact,  that  the  condition  is  a  warranty  of 
the  print  being  taken  from  an  unworn 
plate.  But  to  go  properly  into  the  ques- 
tion would  require  a  paper  by  itaelf; 
and  80  let  us  pass  on  to  record  a  few  of 
the  higher  representative  prices. 

Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  liaifaelle's 
favourite  engraver,  stands  by  consent  at 
the  head  of  the  craft ;  and'  the  prices 
paid  for  his  prints,  when  really  in  fine 
condition — for  more  than  almost  any 
other  engraver  has  he  suffered  from 
impressions  taken  from  worn-out  and 
re-touched  plates — fully  accord  witli  his 
position.  His  *  Judgment  of  Paris,'  after 
Rafiaelle,  which  the  catalogue  very 
justly  described  as  *ono  of  the  finest 
impressions  known  of  a  print  of  the 
greatest  rarity,'  was  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson — the  Christies 
of  engravings— at  the  sale  of  the  choice 
collection  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oxford, 
April,  1860,  for  the  astounding  price  of 
320«.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  highest 
sum  ever  given  for  an  engraving  in  an 
English  auction  room ;  but  at  the  same 
sale  a  copy  of  Raphael  Morghen's  *  Last 
Supper,'  after  L.  Da  Vinci,  *  a  most 
splendid  proof  before  the  letters,  and 
with  the  white  plate ;  a  print  of  the 
greatest  rarity,'  only  five  others  being 
known,  sold  tor  316L  A  similar  print 
of  the  *Last  Supper'  was,  however, 
knocked  down  at  a  sale  in  Paris,  in 
1862.  for  336/.;  but  I  am  told  that, 
proving  on  examination  to  be  somewhat 
imperfect,  the  purchaser  refused  to  take 
it.  In  London,  in  the  same  year,  an 
impression  in  the  same  state  was  sold 
for  275Z. ;  and  a  flue  ordinary  proof,  at 
Dr.  Wellesley  s  sale  in  1858,  for  801. 
A  proof  of  Raimondi's  *  Judgment  ot 
Pans  *  sold  at  Dr.  Wellesley's  sale  for 
60  guineas:  at  the  Johnson  sale,  his 
small  single  figure  of  •  Lucretia,'  after 


Raflfaello,  inAd  for  75  guineas ;  his  famous 

*  'J'niustiirimition,*  earliest  state  and  fall 
marL^in,  lor  SOZ. ;  and  his  •  Five  Saints,' 
aftir    the    same    muster,    for  66/.    A 
unique     proof    beforo     letters    of    R. 
^lorghen's  *  Aurora,'  after  Guido,  by 
many  con>idere»l  his  best  print,  sold  at 
Sotlieby's,  in  1862,  for  lOo  guineas.    A 
proof  })efore  letters  of  Longhi's  *Mflr- 
ria<^t'  of  the  Virgin,*  after  lUtfaelle,  sold 
at  the  Johnson  sale  for  74  guineas ;  at 
Sotheby's,  in  1856,  for  60;  and  at  G. 
Smith's  sale,  uil861,  for  53  guineas.  A 
brilliant    proof   before    letters    of    F. 
Miiller's    celebrated    engraving    from 
Rafiaelle's  *  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  *  sold 
at  the  Johnson  sale  for  120Z.,  and  an 
ordinary  proof  at  Smith's  sale  for  71/. 
At  Mr.  Brooke's  sale,  in  1853.  Lucas 
van  Lcyden's  *  Christ  Presented  to  tho 
People  '  produced  111.,  the  highest  sum 
yet  reached  by  a  print  of  this  master. 
Albert  Durcr's  •  Adam  and  Eve,'  a  fine 
proof,  sold  at  Johnson's  sale  for  46/.; 
but  a  still  finer  proof  had,  a  few  months 
before,  brought  at  Paris  64/.     Prices 
quite  on  a  level  with  these  are  also  ob- 
tained by  private  sale :  thus  a  unique 
proof   of    Wille's    *Listruction  Paier- 
nelle,'  better    known    as    *The    Satin 
Gown.'  was  sold  for  70i.  by  Messrs. 
Evans  to  the  British  Museum  in  1851. 

The  works  of  our  older  English  en- 
gmvers  hold  their  own  right  worthily  in 
the  sale-room.  Thus  a  proof  before  let- 
ters of  Sir  Robert  Strange's  •  Charles  I. 
in  his  Robes,'  after  Vandyck,  with  the 
margin  complete,  sold  at  the  Johnsou 
sale  for  50  guineas ;  and  good  proofs  of 
his  other  Vandyck  prints  and  Uie  great 
Italian  masters  range  from  20  to  40 
guineas,    A  imique  copy  of  Hogarth's 

*  Midnight  Modem  Conversation,'  the 
word  *  modern '  being  spoiled  with  two 
cUUt  a  blunder  discovereid  after  one  im- 
pression was  taken,  fetched,  some  years 
back,  78  guineas.  With  this  exception, 
the  highest  price  for  an  English  print 
is,  I  believe,  that  obtained  at  the  John- 
son sale  *  a  most  brilliant  and  finished 
proof,  all  but  unique,'  of  Woollett's 
•Niobe'  — 70Z.  This  is  undoubtedly 
Woollett's  best  print — perhaps  the  be:^ 
landscape  engraving  extant ;  but  its 
price  is  accounted  for  by  the  tradition 
that  Boydell,  for  whom  the  engraving 
was  executed,  had  only  two  prooa  taken, 
and  these  he  kept  for  himself.  Bat  a 
second  was  sold  at  Mr.  Clarke's  sale  in 
1856,  for  52  guineas,  and  three  others  are 
known.  The  original  price  of  the  print 
was  5«.  The  highest  price  recently 
given  for  a  fine  proof  of  Woollett's 

*  Battle  of  La  Hogue/  by  «ome  said  to 
bo  his  best  print,  was  21L,  at  Sotheby'^ 
in  1861. 
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Like  other  objects  of  art,  engraTings 
liATO  tiieir  mutatioDB.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  a  passion  for  English  por- 
tnits;  and  so  fsxdld  the  mania  extend, 
that  bibliophiles  dreaded  to  leave  an 
eager  collector  alone  in  a  library  in 
wmch  were  many  good  heads  by  Hollar 
or  Faithome.  M^y  a  Granger  is  re- 
ported to  haye  been  enrich^  in  this 
way,  and  many  a  rich  one  despoiled. 
The  passion  was  at  its  highest  between 
the  Townley  and  Sykes  sales,  1818—24. 
It  is  DOW  nearly  at  ebb.  In  li^rch,  1861, 
a  choice  impression  of  Faithome*s 
'Tisconnt  Mordannt*  fetched  342.  at 
Sotheby's ;  bnt  two  years  later,  HoUar^s 
fiuDOQs  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Ghallo- 
ner,  which  at  the  Townley  sale  fetched 
811,  sold  for  10  guineas. 

There  has  been  no  flactoation,  how- 
eTcr,  in  Banbxandt  etchings.  From 
his  own  day  they  have  been  eagerly 
aoQght  after ;  eyery  yariation  of  state, 
colour  of  ink,  and  difference  of  paper 
oarefolly  noted,  owner*s  names  re- 
corded, and,  as  a  consequence,  theii 
nine  has  continned  to  rise.  An  etching 
of  *  C!hrist  Healing  the  Sick  *  became 
known  soon  after  its  issue  as  '  The  Hun- 
dred-guilder print,*  from  Bembrandt  re- 
fusing to  sell  a  proof  it  under  that4ben 
eDormoua  price — about  eight  guineas. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  fine  proof  would 
fetch  60  goineas.  At  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  prints  in  1861,  an  India  paper 
proof  sold  for  leOl. ;  but  a  proof  of  the 
rery  finest  kind  has  sold  more  than  once 
in  London  for  2502.,  the  extreme  price 
yet  giyen  for  an  etching.  This  price  has, 
howeyer,  been  very  nearly  reached  in 
Paris,  where,  at  a  great  sale  of  prints  in 
Noyember  1859,  a  splendid  proof  of  the 
etching  of  the  'Burgomaster  Six,*  of 
what  IS  known  as  *the  second  state, 
•old,  amidst  unbounded  excitement,  for 
222L  (5550  francs),  the  highest  sum  ever 
giyen  for  an  etching  at  a  French  sale. 
At  the  same  sale,  a  '  Portrait  of  James 
Latma,'  one  of  the  most  coyeted  of  the 
Bembrandt  etchings,  'first  state,  be- 
fore the  window,  and  also  before  the 
oamea  of  Bembrandt  and  Lutma,'  sold 
for  841;  at  the  Johnson  sale,  fiye 
months  later,  a  similar  proof  brought 
91L,  and  a  rare  proof  of '  Old  Haaring  * 

We  must,  howeyer,  turn  to  other 
branches  of  the  subject,  though  the 
space  left  will  only  permit  us  to  touch 
and  quit  them.  A  century  ago  classic 
art  held  the  supreme  place,  and  the  balu 
of  a  Greek  yase  of  superior  design  pro- 
duced quite  a  sensation  among  the  di- 
lettanti A  Mr.  Edwanls  paid  lOOOZ. 
for  a  large  Greek  yase,  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum;  and  fi>r  the  fa- 


mous one  in  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
Kaples,  a  still  higher  sum  was  giyen. 
But  this  was  the  culminant  price.  At 
a  sale  in  1836,  three  Greek  vases  of 
great  beauty  were  sold  respectively  for 
2802.,  264i.,  and  2402.  each.  Later,  the 
prices  declined,  and  almost  in  tho  pro- 
portion in  which  medissval  and  cinque- 
cento  wares  adyanoed.  Greek  art  paled 
before  the  superior  splendour  and  purity 
of  that  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1856  a 
remarkably  fine  vase  was  bought  at 
Christie's  for  1222.,  by  Mr.  Forman ; 
and  the  same  eentleman,  at  tho  Hertz 
sale,  in  1859,  obtained  a  famous  vase 
from  the  Ganino  collection,  subject; 
'Achilles  dragging  the  dead  body  of 
Hector,'  for  872.  Since  then  tliero  has 
occurred  a  reaction.  In  June,  1863,  a 
noted  vase,  *  H  gran  Yaso  del  Gapo  di 
Monte,'  sold  at  Christie's  for  300  gmneas. 

Bare  and  choice  specimens  of  tlie  true 
old  porcelain  of  Chma  are  in  as  much 
request  as  in  the  days  of  the  '  Spectator,* 
or  as  when  Horace  Walpole  was  one  of 
the  busiest  of  the  oollectors.  Mr.  Birch, 
the  great  authority  on  ancient  earthen- 
ware, says  in  his  excellent  article, 
'Pottery,'  in  the  '  English  CyclopoBdia,' 
that  'oven  mandarins  might  pause  at 
the  prices  given '  in  England  for  Chi- 
nese  crackle, '  602.  and  701.  being  paid 
for  sea-green  or  turquoise-blue  vases.' 
But  if  they  might  pause  at  these  prices, 
they  would  surely  stand  aghast  at  more 
recent  ones.  At  Mr.  Fortune's  sale 
(Christie's,  June,  1859),  a  bottle  of  pale 
turquoise  crackle,  17  inches  high,  sold 
for  1312.,  and  a  vase  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, 14  inches  high,  with  the  imperial 
dragon,  &c.,  in  relief,  brought  no  less 
than  2102.  That  there  has  been  no  fall- 
ing off  since  was  shown  at  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  sale,  last  February,  where  a  pair 
of  old  Nankin  jars  (not  crackle)  sold  for 
1202.,  and  another  pair  for  125  guineas. 

For  Majolica,  the  coarse  opaque  earth- 
enware, painted  and  irridiscent,  manu- 
factured and  decorated  with  so  much 
skill  in  various  Italian  cities  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  long  known  as  Baffiielle-ware, 
from  a  belief  that  at  least  some  of  the 
varieties  wero  painted  by  Baffaelle 
himself,  or  by  his  scholars  from  his  de- 
signs, very  remarkable  prices  continue 
to  be  given.  For  a  plate,  802.  or  1002., 
or,  as  we  have  seen,  even  1202.,  have 
been  paid;  and  at  a  sale  in  Paris  in 
1859,  for  an  Urbino  plate,  11  IncheH 
diameter,  no  less  than  1802. ;  for  a  basin 
twice  that  sum ;  for  a  vase,  from  2002. 
to  3002. ;  and  402.  or  502  for  a  small 
Doccia  cup. 

Bnt  French  pottery  and  porcelain  are 
in  still   higher   fftvour   than    Italian. 
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Take  first  th(*  fumous  dd  Sevres.  At 
Chriatic's,  in  May  ls<)3,  un  oviform  cup 
and  cover,  0  inches  bij^h,  turquoib(» 
blue,  mounted  on  a  silviT-i;:ilt  tripod  of 
tlie  tinu!  of  I/>uis  XV.,  and  a  pair  of 
saltcellairi  to  match,  sold  for  3152.  Yet 
thid  is  nioderute  compared  with  what 
mrticularly  choice  eXMUiples  fetch. 
Thud  we  have  at  Cliristic's,  in  185l», 
449/.  ])aid  for  a  ^ros-hleu  vase  and 
cover,  IS  inclu'H  hii^li,  with  Diana  and 
Calisto  on  one  side,  and  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  on  tlu*  otiier  ;  5GDi.  for  a  pair  of 
oviform  vases  and  covers ;  and  590Z.  for 
a  ^rojj-hleu  central  vaso  and  cover.  17 
inche.s  liigh.  Again,  at  (reneral  Lygon's 
sale  C'luistie's,  April,  lSt)4),  a  pair  of 
groft-blou  vases  and  covers,  jnUe  tnidre, 
3tS  inches  high,  with  medallions  (7 
Indies  by  3  ■,  painted  by  Moriu  and 
Boulanger,  sold  for  1300/. ;  and  an  oval 
plateiiu  of  gros-bleu  for  490Z. 

Tlien  in  Palissy  ware  wo  have,  as 
Mr.  Birch  informs  us,  such  j)rices  as 
84i.  for  a  candlestick ;  and  wc  find  tlio 
South  Kensington  Museum  i)aying  60/. 
for  an  oval  disli,  with  reptiles,  &c.,  in 
relief.  But  these  are  insignificant 
sums  compared  with  tliat  jxiid  at  the 
sale  of  M.  liattier's  collection  in  Paris, 
in  March,  1859,  where  two  round 
cups,  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  sold 
for  500/.  At  the  present  time  more 
competition  would  be  excited  in  a 
London,  and  perhaps  in  a  Paris  sale- 
room, by  a  j)itve  of  undoubted  Henri- 
deux  wf)  re,  tliat  |K\'uliar  kind  of  stone- 
coloured  pottery  of  which  every  known 
example  in  England  was  exhibited  in  a 
single  case  at  the  Scmth  Kensington 
Loan  Exhibition  in  1862.  One  speci- 
men was  the  projK'rty  of  the  Museum — 
a  circular  plateau  14  inches  in  diameter, 
which  was  purchased  at  the  Bemal 
sale  for  the  comparatively  moderate 
sum  of  140/.  A  ewer  in  this  case,  14^ 
inches  high,  belonging  to  Sir  A.  de 
Kothschild,  the  largest  and  perhaps  the 
finest  s{)ecimen  of  the  ware  extant,  was 
purchased  at  the  Odiot  sale,  Paris, 
1842,  for  80/. :  it  is  believed  tlmt  it 
would  now  bring  little  short  of  2000/. 
Sir  Anthony  has  a  somewhat  smaller 
ewer,  which  he  secured  at  the  Straw- 
beriy  Hill  sale,  1842,  for  19  guineas  ;  it 


was  valued  in  1862  at  upwatdB  of  1200/. 
What  a  choice  example  would  now 
fetch  mav  be  MU"mis«'<I  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  Rattier  sale  a  triangiihir 
saltcellar,  5:{  inches  high,  brought  .">04/. 
— a  very  pretty  t*imi  for  a  little  bit  of 
brittle  whitev-brown  crockerv.  The 
only  excuse  for  such  extravtigant  priced 
is  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  ware. 

Tl)e  more  beautiful  Limoges  enamel  :j 
command  equally  high  prices :  but 
then  whilst  their  rarity  accounts  for. 
their  true  artistic  character  in  a  gn-at 
measure  justifies,  the  largeness  of  the 
sums  given  for  them.  The  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  has  an  oval  dish,  with 
a  mythological  subject  in  colours  in 
the  centre,  by  F.  Limoges,  15  inclies  hy 
11,  for  which  200/.  were  paid ;  a  plateau, 
16  inches,  and  ewer,  IH,  subject,  *Tlio 
Gifts  of  Fortime,'  wliich  cost  400/. ; 
and  a  triptych,  with  the  Crucifixion  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross 
and  the  Entombment  onthe  sides,  signe<] 
F.  Raymond,  1543,  350/.  But  Ujch? 
sums,  liberal  as  they  seem,  are  largely 
exceeded  by  those  obtained  in  the  auc- 
tion rooms  of  Paris,  where  tbis  national 
fabric  is  greatly  prized.  Thus,  at  the 
Rattier  tale,  a  cuxsular  plate,  only  8§ 
incJufl  in  diameter,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  en 
grisaflle,  heightened  with  gold,  by  J<«n 
Penicaud  HI.,  sold  for  600/.  (15,000 
francs'),  the  largest  sum  I  can  find  re- 
corded for  an  article  of  the  kind. 

And  with  this  I  may  close  this  paper. 
There  remain  other  Boris  of  enamels : 
Dresden  and  Chelsea,  Berlin,  Worces- 
ter, Wedgwood,  and  a  great  many  mon- 
varieties  of  crockery ;  Venetian  glass,  all 
kinds  of  orfevrerie,  gems,  nielli,  bronzec^ 
ivory  carvings,  partjuetry,  buhl,  and 
every  description  of  bric-a-brac;  and 
under  one  or  other  of  them  we  might 
place  such  prices  as  430/ .  given  for  a  set  uf 
twelve  silver  apostle  spoons  at  Christie  s 
in  18.j8  ;  1200  guineas  given  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  in  the  same  vx>m 
last  Juno  for  'a  Louis  XIV.  commode 
massively  mounted  in  ormolu,'  ond 
numerous  other  extravagances.  But 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  tlie 
abimdance  and  quality  of  the  supply. 
We  have  merely  tapixid  the  spring. 


^^^^ 
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THE  subject  of  this  article  is  a 
Tery  wide  one  indeed;  and, 
seemg  that  we  have  no  scientific 
tbeoiy  to  propound  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  institations  with 
whicb  it  deals,  we  intend  to  ram- 
ble through  it  as  discnrsively,  as 
irrogoJarly  —  as  purposelessly,  if 
yon  will— as  oyer  we  choose.  We 
don't  care  the  least  what  judgment 
may  be  passed  upon  onr  lucubra- 
tions by  the  newspapers.  We  are 
sore  of  our  public,  lou  have  only 
to  mention  the  word  'clubs,'  and 
eveiy  woman  pricks  up  her  pretty 
little  ears  at  once,  as  much  excited 
as  were  the  apprentices  of  old  upon 
tbeshouting  out  of  that  well-known 
watchword.  When  the  advertise- 
ments  apprise  the  world  that '  Lon- 
don Society'  will  contain  an  article 
m  clubs,  we  may  snap  our  fingers 
at  criticism.  The  ladies  will  buy 
up  that  number. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin  on  such  a  subject  as  this; 
however,  as  historians  have  intro- 
duced the  fiuhion  of  giving  yon  a 
preliminary  sketch  of  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  before  the 
period  of  which  they  themselves  are 
about  to  write— a  prelude,  by-the- 
by,  sometimes  half  as  long  as  the 
play — we,  not  being  grave,  metho- 
dical writers  like  them,  and  being 
oititled,  therefore,  to  still  greater 
licence,  shall  set  out  with  a  preface 
npon  the  tavern,  the  anteroom, 
as  it  were,  of  our  subject,  and  a 
pleasant  theme  to  linger  on,  in 
spite  of  the  disreputable  old  age 
into  which  tavern  life  is  slowly  sink- 
ing. The  decline  of  taverns  has  ex- 
perienced a  sudden  access  of  rapidity 
within  the  last  dozen  years ;  a  fact 
partly  attributable  to  the  closer  re- 
lations into  which  we  have  been 
brought  with  foreign  countries  since 
iS5t.  The  restaurants  of  London, 
where  French  dinners  can  be  had, 
SQch  as  the  H6tel  de  Provence, 
Sabloni^e,  the  Solferino,  the  Globe, 
^  half  a  hundred  more,  are  not 
taverns.  By  this  sacred  word  we 
mean  the  regular  old-fashioned, 
dark-wainscoted,  green  or  red-cur- 
tained room,  in  which  oar  grand- 


fathers, great-grand&thers,  and 
their  great-grandfathers  before 
them,  ate  supper,  drank  port  and 
punchy  smoked  pipes,  and  talked 
poUtics  and  Utenture.  There  are 
but  very  few  such  houses  still  re- 
maining in  London  at  the  present 
day.  The  Cook,  the  Cheshire  Cheese, 
the  Mitre,  and  Dick's,  in  Fleet  Street 
— the  latter  still  showing  the  identi- 
cal long  crooked  passage  down  which 
Mr.  Isaac  Bickersteth  had  so  much 
difficulty  in  piloting  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  had  just  breakfasted 
at  his  house  in  Shire  Lane,  hard  by, 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  with 
which  the  laws  of  precedence  were 
then  observed — ^are  four  of  the 
oldest  The  Bainbow,  in  the  same 
classic  neighbourhood,  only  dates 
from  1820 ;  and  the  Blue  Posts,  in 
Cork  Street,  is  not  really  ancient. 
The  Albion  in  Drury  Lane  is  a  good 
old  tavern,  but  nothing  at  all  like 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Temple.  Of  course  there  were  many 
more  such  in  the  old  days.  The 
Grecian,  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  at 
the  comer  of  Arundel  Street,  Old 
Slaughter's,  The  Gloucester,— scores 
might  be  mentioned,  where  gentle- 
men took  their  ease  and  their  liquor 
before  the  club  system  had  ex- 
panded. And  elegant,  luxurious, 
and  respectable  as  the  clubs  are,  we 
must  still  confess  to  a  lingering 
regard  for  the  free  old  tavern  life. 
The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  tavern 
was  summed  up  by  their  vates  sacer, 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic phrases.  'Sir,'  said  he, 
'  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world 
where  ^e  more  trouble  you  give, 
the  more  welcome  you  are.'  A  man 
does  not  feel  this  even  at  his  club, 
much  less  at  his  own  house.  Of 
course  he  doesn't  mind  what  trouble 
he  does  give  at  a  club;  but  at  a 
tavern  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give  it. 
Here,  too,  you  nave  the  genial  re- 
lation of  host  and  customer,  which 
sheds  a  light  of  its  own  upon  every- 
thing you  eat  or  drink.  And,  what 
is  more,  for  those  who  care  about 
the  point,  the  freedom  of  a  tavern 
is  infinitely  greater  than  the  freedom 
of  a  club.    At  the  former  you  are 
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not  merely  formally,  but  really  a 
stranger  in  the  crowd.  Kobody,  ex- 
cept yonr  particular  friends  whom 
you  meet  there,  know  either  who 
you  are,  where  you  come  from,  what 
you  do,  or  what  you  talk  about. 
"With  your  legs  upon  the  bench  of 
a  tavern  box,  your  pipe  lit,  your 
grog  made,  and  a  couple  of  clear 
hours  l)efore  you,  with  the  shades 
of  mighty  wit«  perhaps  listening  to 
your  discourse,  you  enjoy  a  liberty 
which  we  can  hardly  conceive  to  be 
the  privilege  of  even  angels. 

An  easy  cliair  in  the  club  smok- 
ing-room, with  the  last  new  novel, 
is  the  next  best  thing — and,  perhaps, 
if  you  are  in  an  unsociable  humour, 
a  better  thing.  But  for  free,  un- 
restrained talk,  and  entire  ^absence 
of  criticism  or  supervision,  the 
tavern  beats  it  all  to  nothing.  That 
old  rich  brown  coffee-room,  looking 
out  upon  a  quiet  court  of  the  Temple, 
with  a  row  of  trees  down  the  middle, 
which  make  it  pleasant  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  has  witnessed  many  a 
carousal,  the  like  of  which  you  can- 
not have  in  clubs ;  for  in  clubs,  in 
the  majority  at  least,  the  sentimtnt 
is  lacking — the  genius  loci — the  tra- 
ditions which  inspire  talk,  and  rob 
even  excess  of  its  groesnees,  by  en- 
circling it  with  a  halo  of  literary 
associations;  by  crowning  it,  so 
to  speak,  with  a  garland  of  Tatler 
and  Spectator  leaves. 

If,  then,  it  is  asked— as  doubtless 
it  will  be— why,  if  taverns  possess 
^1  these  attractions,  they  have  been 
so  completely  supersedeii  by  clubs; 
we  reply  at  once  that  the  causes 
which  produce  all  such  social  revo- 
lutions are  sure  to  be  very  com- 
plex; and  that  no  one  reason,  or 
even  two,  will  suffice  to  explain  the 

S resent  one.  To  some  extent, 
oubtless,  the  tavern-keepers  have 
brought  it  on  themselves.  Refusing, 
with  shortsighted  economy,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age  in 
matters  of  comfort  and  refinement, 
they  must  gradually  have  alienated 
a  large  class  of  their  former  custo- 
mers, and  have  been  ruined  by  rival 
establishments,  had  no  other  influ- 
ences been  at  work.  Then,  again, 
the  ambitious  propensities  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  in  society,  which  has 
led  them  gradually  to  intrude  into 


taverns  formerly  almost  the  exclu- 
sive resort  of  gentlemen,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  migra- 
tion of  the  latter  to  Pall  Mall. 
Thirdly,  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  dinner-hour,  enabling 
the  lawyers  to  get  more  of  their 
work  transacted  in  the  morning, 
and  leaving  them  less  to  do  at  night, 
has  lessened  the  inducements  which 
formerly  existed  for  dining  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  chambers.  These 
and  other  reasons  would  account  for 
the  first  encroachment  of  clubs  upon 
the  pristine  glories  of  the  tavern. 
But  the  change  once  begun  in  this 
way  has  been  followed,  as  was  only 
to  be  expected,  by  a  still  greater  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  tavern 
acconmiodation.  As  gentlemen  be- 
gan to  drop  off  from  the  tavern 
tables,  the  landlords  grew  even  less 
solicitous  than  before  about  the 
quality  of  the  viands  and  the  wines 
placed  upon  them ;  about  the  train- 
ing and  civility  of  their  waiters; 
al^ut  the  cleanliness  and  neatness 
of  their  linen  and  table  appoint- 
ments. So  that  the  natural  result 
has  followed,  that  there  are  not 
above  one  or  two  of  the  old-estab- 
lished taverns  in  London  where  a 
dinner  can  be  served  up,  even 
though  more  trouble  be  taken  with 
it,  that  can  compete  for  a  moment 
with  the  most  ordinary  repast  at  a 
decentiy  good  club.  Nor  is  this 
inferior  accommodation  the  result 
of  superior  cheapness.  At  the  Cock 
you  still  pay  three-and-sixpence  for 
a  beefsteak  and  half  a  pint  of  sherry. 
These  are  undeniably  good.  But 
when  you  consider  that  you  would 
get  this  dinner  at  a  club,  with  all 
its  superior  comfort,  for  exactly 
one  half  of  the  money,  the  contrast 
is  striking.  At  taverns  which  ars 
more  than  steak  and  chop-houses, 
you  still  pay  fix)m  6d,  to  i«.  for  fish 
or  soup,  28,  for  the  joint  and  cheese, 
5^.  or  6d.  a  pint  for  pale  ale,  2«.  6d, 
a  pint  for  sherry,  6d,  a  cup  for 
coffee,  ^d,  and  5d  each  for  cigais, 
and  a  daily  gratuity  to  the  waiter 
which  ranges  from  srf.  to  sd.  Some 
few  of  them  have  so  £Eir  consulted 
their  own  interests  as  to  supply 
French  and  German  wine  at  a  cheap 
rate,  but  these  are  honourable  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  wine  of  this  kind  is 
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to  be  had,  as  a  general  role,  better 
and  cheaper  at  the  lower  claBS  of 
eeiing-hoQBeB.  And  yet  it  wonld 
still  be  worth  while  for  the  tavern- 
keepers  of  Fleet  Street  and  Covent 
Garden  to  make  an  effort  to  improre 
their  &re.  There  is  always  a  great 
nnmber  of  men  about  the  Tnnfl  of 
Court,  on  which  still,  as  formerly, 
these  taverns  are  mainly  dependent^ 
who  do  not  belong  to  clabs ;  and  who, 
if  they  did,  wonld  still  prefer  dining 
near  &e  Temple.  Numbers  of  them 
do  BtQl  80  aine»  grumbling  and 
growling  all  the  while  no  ooubt; 
but  still  they  do  it  These,  how- 
ever, will  always  be  upon  the  look- 
out for  some  mode  of  bettering 
themselves;  will  be  drafted  away 
to  tiie  new-fashioned  eating-houses, 
orjoinclabB,  or  get  married,  or  do 
something  desperate,  rather  than 
submit  for  ever  to  the  costly  and 
uncomfortable  dinners  which  what 
ought  to  be  tiieir  legitimate  haunts 
still  proTide  for  them.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  tiiat  the  late 
dinner  hour  which  takes  a  man  away 
to  his  dub,  likewise  compels  him  to 
eat  luncheon.  And  in  the  extraor- 
dinary quantity  of  luncheons  con- 
somed  by  the  members  of  the 
British  bu  these  hostelries  find 
some  compensation  for  the  &lling- 
off  in  ^eir  old-fiuhioned  dinner  cus- 
tcon.  Tiavems,  which  are  a  wilder- 
ness at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
from  one  to  three  will  be  so  crowded 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  seat. 

Of  course,  in  considering  the  ex- 
pense of  club  dinners,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  all  those  things 
which  the  tavern  keeper  has  to  pay 
for  out  of  the  profit  upon  what  he 
sells  are  paid  n>r  at  clubs  by  the 
entranoe-mouQy  and  subscriptions 
of  members.  We  mean  house  rent, 
taxes,  lights,  firing,  servants'  wages, 
wear  and  tear  of  plate  and  linen, 
and  80  on.  But  then  these  funds 
at  a  club  supply  a  great  deal  more 
than  this.  They  supply  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  writing-rooms,  bil- 
liard-rooms, dreiasing-rooms,  and  an 
infinity  of  other  thmgs  besides,  so 
that  tbe  account  is  not  materially 
aflGdcted  after  all.  The  entrance- 
money  to  most  clubs  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  poimds,  the  annual  sub- 
scription nom  five  pounds  to  ten.  Of 


course  all  these  things  vary  at  dif- 
ferent clubs,  but  that  is  about  the 
average ;  and  for  any  single  man  in 
London  it  is  money  well  spent. 
You  can  get  an  excellent  dinner, 
with  all  the  appointments  as  per- 
fect and  luxurious  ss  they  could 
be  in  a  duke's  establishment,  at  a 
charge  varying  from  three-and-six- 
pence  to  five  shillings.  For  the 
smaller  of  these  two  sums  you  will 
have  either  soup  or  fish  admirably 
dressed,  a  joint  or  an  entr^,  bread 
cheese  and  beer  ad  libitum,  if  you 
want  them,  and  a  pint  of  sound 
claret  or  Burgundy.  At  all  these 
clubs  there  is  a  dinner  charge 
called/  table,'  which  includes  bread, 
cheese,  the  ordinary  vegelables  and 
beer,  and  which  everybody  must 
pay  whether  he  consumes  those 
articles  or  not  This  is  either  six- 
pence or  ninepence ;  where  it  is  nine- 
pence,  the  dinner  we  have  described 
would  come  to.threepence  more.  The 
waiters,  of  course,  being  your  own 
servants,  are  neither  more  nor  less 
civil  and  attentive  than  you  expect 
your  own  servants  to  be ;  generally 
speaking  there  is  little  or  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  them  in  this  re- 
spect A  society  with  an  income 
ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand 
a  year,  according  to  the  number  of 
ite  members,  and  consequently  to 
the  expense  of  maintaining  ite 
establishment,  can  afford  to  keep  a 
good  cook  and  a  good  cellar ;  and 
the  excellent  dishes  and  dioice 
wines,  which  are  thus  procurable 
by  bachelors  whose  incomes  are 
very  small,  have  been  denounced  by 
more  than  one  satirist,  who  sees  in 
them  the  greatest  possible  bar  to 
matrimony.  If  men  married  solely 
to  be  made  comforteble  this  theory 
might  be  true  enough.  But  how 
few  do  so  ?  Or  what  is  a  girl  the 
worse  for  not  getting  a  man  who 
does  ?  Love  or  money,  love  or  money, 
tiiese  are  the  two  motives  which  in- 
spire ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred marriages  made  by  men  under 
fifty  years  of  age.  After  that  period 
of  life,  indeed,  they  may  perhaps 
think  something  about  comfort. 
But  no  man  under  that  time  of  life 
would  take  all  the  trouble  of  foiling 
in  love,  proposing,  and  being  mar- 
ried, for  the  sake  of  having  his  soup 
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liot,  his  potatoas  mealy,  his  oasy 
chair  well  p.uldecl,  and  his  slippt»rs 
well  aired.  That  chibs  do  to  soiiir  ex- 
tent oj>erato  as  a  chock  upon  matri- 
mony is  true ;  but  that  is  because 
they  restrain  a  great  many  men  from 
going  much  into  society.  When  the 
candid  Major  Yolverton  informed 
his  enamoured  Eloisa  that  all  he 
looked  forward  to  in  life  was  an 
arm-chair  at  the  United  Service 
Club,  he  gave  a  clue  to  the  real  at- 
traction of  these  refuges.  You  go 
in  after  a  long  day's  work,  tired,  and 
if  in  winter,  cold,  if  in  summer,  hot. 
You  walk  into  the  dining-room,  a 
light,  warm  and  cheerful,  or  cool, 
shady  and  airy  apartment,  accord- 
ing to  the  season ;  laid  out  with  a 
number  of  little  tables  all  tompir 
ingly  furnished  with  snowy  linen, 
glittering  glass,  polished  steel  and 
silver.  On  a  raised  desk  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  something  like 
the  reading-desk  in  a  church,  lies 
the  bill  of  fare  for  the  day,  with 
printed  forms  ready  for  you  to  fill 
np,  stating  in  the  margin  the  length 
of  time  which  each  dish  will  take; 
the  joints  being  brought  up  at  spe- 
cified intervals.  You  give  your 
order,  and  while  your  banquet  is 
preparing  go  upstairs  to  the  dress- 
ing-rooms, where  everything  that 
the  heart  of  man  can  desire  is  ready 
to  your  hand.  Freshened  up  with 
your  ablutions,  you  descend  again 
to  the  reading-room  just  in  time  to 
look  over  the  second  edition  of  the 
evening  paper,  and  to  hunt  up  a 
friend  to  join  your  table  at  dinner, 
before  the  page  makes  his  appearance 
with  the  tidings  that  your  soup  is 
ready.  Well,  down  you  go  with 
Spanker  of  the  War  Office,  or 
Spouter  of  the  Southern  Circuit,  or 
Boozer  the  fellow  of  Brazenface,  or 
any  other  fellow  with  no  prejudices 
and  many  anecdotes,  whom  you 
may  happen  to  meet.  The  pint 
of  claret  becomes  a  bottle;  and 
perhaps  you  may  call  for  cham- 
pagne. You  enjoy  yourself  ex- 
tr^ely.  After  dinner  you  either 
retire  to  the  smoking-room,  where 
it  is  open  to  you  to  wallow,  as  Mr. 
Thackeray  calk  it,  in  an  arm-chair 
like  a  feather  bed,  while  you  con- 
sume some  cunning  drink  which 
stands  at  your  elbow,  and  inhale  the 


fr;ic;rant  herb  either  by  pipe  or 
ci^  ii',  wrapt  in  the  pai^»»s  of  the  last 
startling  tiction,  or,  what  is  Iwtter, 
dreamiug  day  dreams,  as  the  smoke 
curls  upwards,  and  revelling  for  a 
briof  time  in  a  fairy  land  of  your 
own  creation;  or  else  you  may  be- 
take yourself  to  either  a  cosy  canl- 
room  or  well-furnished  billiard- 
room,  where  you  will  bo  sure  of  a 
good  rubber  at  either  whist  or  bil- 
liards, with  gentlemanly  compa- 
nions and  as  low  stakes  as  you 
like.  The  amusement,  the  society, 
the  luxury  with  which  you  are  here 
surrounded  have  an  influence,  like 
the  song  of  the  siren,  upon  all  the 

•TravelliTS  o'er  life's  weary  pLiin ' 

who  go  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro 
in  this  great  city.  After  all,  when 
a  man  is  thoroughly  tired  with  his 
day's  work,  to  talk  at  a  dinner- 
party, to  say  nothing  of  dancing  at 
a  ball,  is  really  an  effort  to  him.  It 
is  an  effort,  perhaps,  which  he  may 
be  all  the  better  for  making;  but 
the  temptation  of  the  club  to  fa^ed 
brains  and  weary  limbs  is  too  great 
for  most  men  to  resist.  Exclusive 
club  life  may,  like  the  sirens  afore- 
said, turn  men  into  swine.  Mr. 
Thackeray  believes  it  does.  But 
clubs  being  established,  it  is  toD 
late  to  think  about  that  now.  And 
after  all,  the  '  great  moralist '  afore- 
said, as  he  undoubtedly  deserves  to 
be  called,  makes  much  the  same 
admission  in  'Pendennis'  as  our 
present  observations  are  based  upon  : 
for  he  represents  his  hero  taking 
refug:e  from  the  '  sameness  and  in- 
sipidity '  of  society  in  the  bosom  of 
'  shilling  taverns,'  which  cannot  be 
said  to  do  a  man  more  moral  good 
than  clubs ;  and  where  just  as  much 
bad  language  may  be  heard  as  in  a 
Fall  Mall  smoking-room. 

Thus  it  is,  then,  that  clubs  tend 
to  promote  celibacy ;  not  so  much 
because  a  man  deliberately  calcu- 
lates that  he  is  more  comfortable  in 
one  of  them  than  he  would  be  likely 
to  be  in  his  own  house,  but  because 
the  ease,  the  relaxation,  and  the 
freedom  which  he  ei^ys  there  after 
work,  are  so  much  greats  than  he 
can  hope  for  elsewhere,  that  be 
eschews  balls  and  dinners,  and  con- 
sequently the  society  of  ladies.   Mr. 
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Thackeray,  whose  reznarks  on  this 
subject  appeared  originally  in 
'Punch/  was  writing  for  families, 
and  was  obliged  to  adopt  something 
of  a  tea-table  tone  in  discossing  the 
question.  That  a  man  is  the  better 
ix  ladies'  society  we  do  not  deny. 
But  everything  has  its  proper  price, 
and  we  may  be  called  on  to  pay  too 
much  eyen  for  this.  No,  no;  de- 
pend npon  it  club  life  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  is  painted.  Everything  that  a 
man  does  there  he  can  do  elsewhere 
if  he  chooses.  At  the  club  he  is 
more  sore  of  doing  it  in  the  company 
of  gentlemen ;  that  is  the  whole  dif- 
ference. And  then,  again,  clubs 
have  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do 
^th  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
another  habit  more  pernicious  than 
the  smoking  of  cigars,  we  mean 
hazd  drinking.  A  man  who  '  spends 
his  evening '  at  a  tavern  must  drink. 
There  is  literally  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
'good  of  the  house,'  which  necesai- 
tates  his  consumption  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquor.  Besides,  some  of 
tiie  wisest,  gentlest,  and  most  po- 
lished men  in  our  history  have  been 
inveteiate  club  men.  And  for  a  man 
who  is  too  poor  to  marry  we  are  not 
nue  that  constant  ladies'  society  is 
any  very  great  boon. 

Besides  the  regular  large  clubs 
about  Pall  Mall  and  Si  James' 
Street,  there  are,  too,  private  clubs, 
vhich  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  These  are  clubs  founded 
by  a  small  set  of  men  who  all  know 
^ich  other,  and  kept  up  by  the  con- 
tinual engrafting  of  congenial  ele- 
ments. These  are  true  sodalitia^ 
and  the  chief  nurseries  of  conver- 
sational talent  which  we  have  left. 
Such  clubs  ought  not  to  consist  of 
more  than  about  thirty  members, 
and  the  qualification  for  member- 
ship should  be  character,  rather  than 
nnk,  profession,  or  occupation.  A 
club  formed  entirely  of  literary 
0^  or  entirely  of  legal  men,  is  a 
social  blunder.  A  club  of  men  who 
aU  possess  '  humour,'  and  that  sym- 
pathy with  other  men's  thoughte 
and  feelings  which  humour  alone 
can  give,  is  the  perfection  of  male 
society.  The  greater  the  variety  of 
taste,  opinion,  and  occupation  which 
prevails  among  them,  the  better,  if 


they  have  this  one  quality  in  com- 
mon. 1  have  known  in  my  time 
many  such  clubs;  have  lived  in 
them,  and,  intellectually  speaking, 
by  them.  How  jolly  they  are! 
Sometimes  you  meet  every  night, 
sometimes  only  once  a  week.  In 
the  former  case  a  room  is  commonly 
engaged  for  the  season  at  some  con- 
venient  tavern,  and  a  subscription 
levied  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. In  the  most  successful  one 
that  I  ever  knew,  the  room  used  to 
be  thrown  open  to  the  club  every 
night  after  six.  At  what  hour  it 
was  closed  1  will  not  undertake  to 
say.  On  Saturday  night  especially, 
when  strangers  could  be  introduced, 
the  sittings  were  unusually  se- 
vere. The  room  would  fill,  pretty 
generally,  towards  eleven,  and  as 
Qie  company  w||i  in  reality  com- 
posed of  pickeo^men,  such  nighte 
were  indeed  what  Mr.  Gyrus  Ban- 
tam said  of  the  Bath  assemblies, 
'  mbmente  snatehed  from  Paradise.' 
I  have  seen  men  of  all  sorte  here 
congregated  together,  eating  kid- 
neys, scalloped  oysters,  or  poached 
eggs;  drinking  gin-punch,  and 
smoking  furiously,  and  every  man 
seeming,  by  the  interposition  of  some 
occult  influence,  to  be  brought  up  to 
his  highest  pitoh  of  excellence,  and 
to  be  saying  good  things  which  sur- 
prised himsell  Barristers,  clergy- 
men, doctors,  soldiers,  artiste, 
authors,  joumaliste,  and  gentlemen 
at  large,  have  all  been  represented 
in  this  one  small  club  on  the  same 
night ;  and  on  such  occasions,  if  any 
man  were  deficient  in  e$prit^  he 
seemed  to  become  suddenly  invested 
with  it  as  with  a  wedding  garment, 
for  the  time  being,  and  to  be,  so  to 
speak,  translated.  No  great  amount 
of  luxury  or  personal  comfort  is 
looked  for  in  clubs  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  they  are  not  formed  for  the 
indulgence  of  selfish — ahem  I  what 
was  I  a  saying  ? — isolated  habite  of 
enjoyment.  You  do  not  here  expect 
exquisite  cookery,  choice  wines, 
deep  bosomed  voluptuous  easy 
chairs,  or  the  newest  three  volumes 
of  fiction.  You  have  the  news- 
papers to  supply  topics  of  manly 
conversation;  you  have  the  honest 
steak,  the  long  day,  the  homely 
grog— no  couches  or  softs  to  act 
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as  soporifics,  and  entice  a  man  to  shiit 
himself  up  within  himself.  Wo 
want  'talk' — not  the  gossip  and 
scandal  which  must  of  necessity 
predominate  over  every  other  kind 
of  talk  in  a  miscellaneous  company ; 
but  good  tough  battling,  which  testa 
men's  knowledge  and  brains,  and 
wit  and  taste.  The  only  drawback 
to  such  clubs  as  these  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  them  up.  A  knot 
of  men  happen  at  some  time  to  be 
thrown  together,  who,  by  a  lucky 
accident,  combine  the  essential 
qualities  for  such  an  institution: 
the  club  is  formed,  and  while  the 
original  members  continue  in  it,  all 
goes  well.  But,  alas!  this  cannot 
endure  for  ever — suheunt  morbi,  tn's" 
fisqiif  semcff's — slowly  and  surely 
we  find,  as  time  goes  on, 

•  That  fflpiidslilps  decay, 
And  from  love's  sbiniug  circle 
The  geiuA  drop  away/ 

Death,  or  marriage,  or  emigration, 
or  feuds,  break  up  the  happy  family, 
and  then,  although  the  name  and 
the  members  may  continue,  the  club 
is,  in  fact,  dead.  What  is  the 
Literary  Club  now,  though  it  num- 
bers among  its  members  some  of 
the  greatest  people  in  the  land,  to 
what  it  was  when  Johnson  and 
Boswell,  and  Goldsmith,  Langton 
and  Beauclerc,  Burke  and  Reynolds 
drank  their  claret  round  its  board  ? 
There  are,  besides  such  private 
clubs  as  these,  private  art  clubs, 
private  literary  clubs,  private  scien- 
tific clubs,  and  so  forth.  But  I 
never  heard  of  but  one  private 
political  club;  it  was  called  the 
'  GifTord/  and  as  may  be  supposed, 
from  the  title,  was  rigidly  conserva- 
tive. It  waa,  in  fact,  a  combination 
of  political  and  literary  elements, 
and  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  kind 
of  border  land,  where  members  of 


Parliament  and  members  of  the 
press  should  meet  each  other  over  a 
cigar,  and  interchange  ideas.  The 
conception  was  a  good  one.  But  I 
never  heard  that  it  was  attended 
with  any  great  success,  nor  do  I 
even  know  whether  it  is  still  in 
existence. 

All  these  private  clubs  are  formed 
rather  on  the  model  of  the  gather- 
ings which  used  to  take  place  at 
Button's  and  Wills's,  than  on  the 
system  of  the  great  modern  clubs. 
Addison  meeting  his  party  at 
Button's,  and  sitting  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  over  punch,  bur- 
gundy, and  tobacco,  was,  although 
lottfjo  intei'vaUo,  the  prototype  of 
our  private  clubbists,  such  as  we 
have  here  described  them.  The 
scientific  and  philosophic  clubs  are 
perhaps  the  funniest  of  any.  We 
know  of  one  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  discovering  some 
Boman  remains,  supposed  to  lie 
buried  in  these  islands.  The  club 
was  formed  twenty  years  ago,  but  it 
has  never  once  left  Fleet  Street 

And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
you  know  as  much  about  clubs  as 
the  present  writer  can  tell  you.  I 
might  have  made  my  picture  fuller, 
but  it  would  not  have  told  you  any 
more.  I  might  have  described  club 
breakfasts  as  well  as  dinners,  and 
the  horror  of  my  friend  Bolster  on 
discovering,  as  he  sits  down  to 
breakfast  at  his  club  at  two  o'clock 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  that  a  iMshop 
is  about  to  take  luncheon  at  the 
next  table,  who  will  regard  him  the 
while  with  fixed  eyes  of  mingled 
compassion  and  dread.  I  ought 
have  painted  in  many  more  figures, 
and  laid  on  the  colours  more  thickly, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  present  day, 
but  I  have,  I  consider,  done  enough, 
and  lay  down  my  pen  with  an  easy 
conscience. 
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AMY'S  SECEET. 

THE  window  looked  on  a  sl^  of  flame, 
On  the  rosy  bloom  of  a  rippling  bay ; 
Within  we  moved  in  an  amber  glow. 
And  pnrple  even  oor  shadows  lay. 

I  lean'd  by  the  cnrtain's  folds  and  read 
Wine-oolonred  words  in  a  page  of  h'ght ; — 

Did  the  sunset  only  dazzle  my  eyes  ? 
Did  its  brightness  only  confuse  my  sight? 

I  had  been  home  from  the  East  a  month, 
And  yon  know  what  passes  for  beauty  there. 

And  I  read  to  listening  English  girls^ 
Knglish  beauties,  and  few  so  &ir. 

They  were  two  cousins.  Amy  and  Maud, 

(Seen  in  my  dreams,  oh  I  many  a  night,) 
Maud  with  her  dark  eyes  dreamy  and  full, 

And  fidry  Amy  rosy  and  bright 

Both  so  sweet  and  tender  and  true, 
From  a  boy  they  had  been  beloVd  by  me. 

And  I  often  had  thought, '  Does  either  love  ?. 
Am  I  more  to  either  than  friend  may  be? ' 

I  read  my  Journal.    That  was  their  will : 

Page  after  page  of  my  Indian  life. 
Dull  enough,  slow  enough.  Heaven  knows, 

With  little  of  perH  and  less  of  strife. 

Page  after  page  of  the  daily  round. 

Monotony  stamp'd  on  every  leaf, — 
Hunting  a  tiger,  meeting  a  Thug, 

Having  a  raid  with  a  robber  chief: 

So  ran  the  record,  until  at  last 

News  of  the  Mutiny  broke  tiie  spell. 
And  our  regiment  marched  on  the  rebel  foes. 

And  my  Journal  told  what  thero  befel. 

And  hero,  as  I  reed,  my  wandering  eyes 

At  the  listening  ftoes  stole  a  glance, — 
At  Amy,  pale  and  with  parted  lips. 

At  Maud  as  she  dream*d  on  this  new  romance. 

Then  on  I  sped  to  the  closing  scene, 

Whero  a  Sepoy  dagger  was  at  my  heart. 
And  I  saw  it  gleam,  and  plunge,  and  then — 

But  Amy  rose  with  a  sudden  start. 

'  No  moro  I  no  moro  1    Thank  Heaven  you  live !' 

It  was  her  voice  the  silence  broke. 
And  Maud  looked  up  with  a  fiace  surprised, 

As  if  from  a  pleasant  dream  awoke. 

I  read  no  moro.    What  need  of  the  rest  ? 

Enough  in  the  sunset  I  had  read. 
She  loved  me.  Amy! — her  gentle  heart 

Spoke  in  the  cry  that  told  her  dread. 

She  loved  me !    Faded  the  rosy  West, 

Faded  the  bloom  of  the  rippling  bay ; 
But  night  could  not  chill,  nor  the  dark  depress, 

While  the  thought  of  her  love  in  my  bosom  lay.        W.  S. 

VOL.  DL — ^NO.  LL  T 
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THE  IDES  OF  MAECH. 

THE  waves  leap  up  with  angry  roar 
Beneath  the  blasts  of  March, 
And  swift  the  thousand  cloudlets  bo  :r 

Across  the  broad  blue  arch. 
The  March  wind  howls  across  the  sea 

As  with  a  giant's  pain. 
And  sure  are  we  that  many  a  tree 

Lies  prone  upon  the  plain. 
And  sure  are  we  that  spire  and  tower 

Have  quivered  in  the  gale, 
Which  tells  us  of  its  mighty  power 

In  that  long  ringing  wail : 
In  that  shrill  scream  and  sudden  blast 

Which,  dying  into  sobs, 
Stndns  hard  the  steamer's  every  mast. 

And  drowns  the  engine-throbs  I 

Bush  on,  March  wind,  with  eagle  swoop 

Across  the  maddened  sea ! 
Her  bows  our  boat  will  only  stoop 

And  battle  strong  and  free. 
With  all  the  wild,  grey  water's  might 

That  breaks  in  snowy  foam. 
As  through  the  dark  and  stormy  night 

We  near  our  English  home  1 
Bush  on,  March  wind,  your  fuiy  seems 

The  music  of  the  spring. 
Tour  echoes  but  awake  the  dreams 

To  which  my  fancies  cling ; 
Dreams  of  the  dear  old  seagirt  land, 

To  which  the  exile  turns 
With  love  which  values  e'en  the  sand 

Each  heavy  breaker  spurns  1 

You  speak,  March  wind,  with  all  your  roar. 

Of  downlands  fieu*  away. 
Above  whose  turf  the  skylarks  soar. 

The  swallows  swiftly  play — 
Of  downs  where  stands  an  ancient  hall 

Half  hid  in  dusky  pines. 
On  whom  the  shadows  rise  and  fall 

As  the  March  sunlight  shines. 
Of  these  and  of  the  young  Princess, 

The  old  hall's  highest  pride. 
Yon  speak  to  me,  and  thoughts  that  bless 

Come  soft  as  eventide! 
Lash  in  your  anger,  then,  March  wind. 

The  waves  to  sheets  of  foam ; 

In  all  your  terrors  I  but  find 

The  voices  of  my  home ! 

W.  B. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


L  Lomrai  n  Night  (KH). 


rpEEBB  IB  eoantreooid  Of  the  early 
i  atyWatch,  Themnrderof  Lord 
Fflnie'B  Inrother  at  hie  lodging  at 
Ibe  Q«orgB  Inn  in  Lombard  Street, 
Us  body  being  thrown  into  th6 
Drat,  is  aaid  to  have  originated  the 
ni^t  \nteherB  in  117;.  Tn  1416, 
Booy  Barlow,  then  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, is  fonnd  to  have  radered  lan- 
^^nx  and  tights  to  be  hanged  oat 
«i  the  winter's  ereningB  betwiit  AU- 
OftUovmaB  and  Candlemas.  In  our 
Ei|^th  Hury'B  night  time,  the  oidi' 
Buy  lighting  and  watching  of  the 
■tnets  were  by  one  or  two  cressets, 
Thich  only  served  to  moke  darbaesB 
visible,  and  a  few  watchmen  armed 
villi  halberds  and  flim  lantema. 
But  once  a  yew,  on  Midsununer 
Ere,  the  City  made  a  great  show  of 
™  Marching  Watch,  and  which 
Sing  Harry  witnessed  in  15 10,  haT- 
mg  come  privily  into  Weetoheap  of 
u^on,  clotiied  in  one  of  the  coats 
of  his  goaid.    On  the  occasion  of 


of  St  Fanl's,  lighting  np  every  pon- 
nacle  and  ita  many  windows,  as 
though  a  thousand  tepera  bnnwd 
withm.  The  streets  were  fall  of 
light;  over  the  doorways  of  the 
houses  were  lamps  of  glass  with  oil 
borning  in  them  all  night  (mind,  all 
night),  and  aome  hnng  ont  branohes 
of  iron  onrioosly  wrooght,  contain- 
ing hnndreds  of  lamps  lighted  at 
cmce.  Tables  were  Get  ont  with 
ponderous  cakes  and  flagons  of  ale 
and  wine,  and  over  the  doors  hnng 
branohes  of  biroh,  with  wreaths  (^ 
lilies  and  John's-wort, '  and  pota  of 
the  green  orpine,  in  the  hencung  of 
whose  leaves  the  maiden  oonld  read 
her  &te  in  love.'  (My  authority  for 
this  is  Stow.)  The  windows  and 
galleries,  then  common  to  the  hooses 
of  London,  were  filled  with  ladies, 
the  men  standing  below  witiiin  a 
barrier;  and  between  the  gable  toofa 
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were  servants  and  yenturotis  ap- 
prentices. Music  within,  and  the 
cadence  of  sweet  voices  singing  in 
harmony.  Then  with  trumpet  and 
drum  onward  came  the  Marching 
Watch.  The  pitch  ropes  which 
burned  in  the  cressets  sent  up  their 
tongues  of  flame  and  wreaths  of 
smoke.  Seven  hundred  cresset- 
beareors,  besides  two  hundred  and 
fifty  oonstables^minstrels,  and  hench- 
men, to  the  amount  of  nearly  2000. 
There  were  demi-lances,  gunners 
with  their  wheel-locks  and  arque- 
buses, archers  in  white  coats,  with 
bows  bent  and  sheafis  of  arrows  by 
their  side,  pikemen  in  bright  cors- 
lets, and  oillmen  with  aprons  of 
mail.  And  so  came  and  passed  the 
Marching  Watch.  And  then  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  was  the  old  gloom 
upon  the  City— the  solitary  cresset 
and  the  rare  watchman. 

In  1540,  Henry  put  down  the 
Marching  Watch,  considering  the 
great  chfu^  to  the  City ;  but  it  was 
not  imtil  1569  that  the  lovers  of  old 
pageants  consented  to  abandon  it 
altogether.  A  substantial  watch  was 
then  projected  for  the  safety  of  the 
City,  and  consisted  of  an  aged  man 
armed,  as  we  have  said,  with  halberd 
and  limtem,  whose  business  it  was 
to  parade  the  streets,  and  see  that 
the  proper  lights  were  hung  out  by 
the  housekeepers.    The  cry  was — 

*  Lanthorn  and  whole  candle  light. 
Hang  out  your  lights.    Hear !  Hear  I' 

no  doubt  to  give  thieves  notice  of 
his  coming,  and  almost  as  effectively 
as  the  clump,  clump  of  our  police- 
man's highlows. 

But,  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  they 
'  made  night  hideous '  by  one  of  each 
ward  who  went  all  night  with  a 
bell,  and  at  every  lane's  end  gave 
warning  of  fire  and  candle,  and  to 
help  the  poor  and  pray  for  the 
dead: — 

*  From  noise  or  scarefire  rest  ye  fbee. 
From  mnrdera,  Beoediclte/ 

And  the  breed  did  not  improve  until 
the  introduction  of  the  new  police ; 
for  the  guardian  of  the  night  was, 
within  our  recollection,  merely  a 
great  Witney  coat  stuffed  witii  a 
superannuated  bricklayer's  labourer, 
having  sufficient  intelligence  to  bawl 
the  hour,  and  to '  wink  hard'  (*.  c. 


not  see)  when  well  paid  for  doing 
so.  They  had  boxes  to  sleep  in— 
absurdly  called  watch-boxes— and  it 
was  said  by  Lord  Erskine  that  a 
friend  of  his,  who  could  not  obtain 
sleep  by  any  of  the  usual  means, 
put  on  a  watchman's  coat,  got  into 
a  watch-box,  and  was  asleep  in  five 
minutes. 

In  1694  a  company  was  formed 
to  light  the  streets  with  glass  con- 
vex lights ;  but  the  company's  lease 
expired  in  twenty-one  years,  and 
with  it  convex  lights.  Then  every 
I)erson  whose  rent  was  io2.  was 
compiled  to  hang  out  one  or  more 
lant^ns  to  bum  nom  six  to  eleven. 
So  the  cut-throats  and  housebreakers 
were  kept  out  of  bed  till  past  eleven, 
unless  there  chanced  to  be  clouds 
over  the  moon,  or  the  house  they 
had  selected  to  work  in  was  under 
loZ.  a  year,  and  without  a  lantern. 
Wise  fore&thers  of  Hie  Gityl  It 
was  not  until  1 744  that  this  state  of 
things  was  materially  altered. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  glance  at  the 
map  of  London  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
that  Finsbury  and  Spilalfields  were 
as  yet  open  spaces ;  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  Elizabeth,  dated 
from  Nonsuch,  forbidding  *  the  erec- 
tions of  new  buildings  where  none 
had  existed  in  the  memory  of  man.' 
(We  are  a&aid  the  ghost  of  the  gentle 

Elizabeth  must  have  an  uneasy  time 
of  it  in  this  brick  and  mortaiy  afi».) 
This  proclamation  was  made  be- 
cause the  extension  of  the  Oity  was 
calculated  'to  encourage  the  in- 
crease of  beggars  and  the  plague,  a 
dearth  of  victnals,  an  increase  of 
artisans  more  than  could  live  toge- 
ther, and  the  imjyoverishing  of  other 
cities  for  lack  of  inhabitants.'  (The 
I)opulation  of  London,  within  and 
without  the  walls,  was  in  James  I/s 
time  about  1 50,000,  and  is  at  present 
nearly  three  millions.) 

It  was  also  stated  '  that  lack  of 
air  and  room  to  shoof  arose  out  of 
the  too  crowded  City.  Even  in  Henry 
VIII/s  time  this  '  lack  of  room  to 
shoot'  was  complained  of,  and  Henry 
was  a  great  patron  of  archery.  '^^ 
fore  this  time,'  saysHaU,  'thetowas 
about  London,  as  Islington,  Hoxton, 
Shoreditch,  and  others,  had  so  ^- 
dosed  the  common  fields  with 
hedges  and  ditobss,  that  no  Lon- 
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(loner  should  go  out  of  the  City  but 
in  the  highways.'  Of  course,  such 
treatment  could  not  be  borne  by  the 
gallant  cockneys, '  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  City  assembled  them- 
selves in  the  morning,  and  a  turner 
in  afoors  coat  came  crying  through 
the  City,  "  Shovels  and  spades !"  and 
so  many  followed  that  it  was  a 
wonder.'  Within  a  short  space  all 
the  hedges  were  cut  down  and 
ditches  filled— tlie  workmen  were  so 
diligent — and  this  act  the  king's 
council  approved. 

The  great  archery  grounds  were 
Finsbury  Fields ;  and  these  extended 
from  the  open  country  to  the  city 
wall— to  Moorgate — and  the  only 
buildings  beyond  were  the  dwellings 
of  iJtie  lawyers,  fletchers,  and  string- 
ers, the  place  since  known  as  Grub 
Street,  now  Milton  Street  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  describes 
Grub  Street  as  the  name  of  a  street 
in  London  much  inhabited  by  writers 
of  histories,  dictionaries,  and  tem- 
porary poems,  whence  any  mean 
production  is  called  Grub  Street. 
The  first  use  of  the  term  Grub 
Street  in  its  present  offensive  sense, 
was  made  by  Andrew  Marvel  (Cun- 
ningham), and  it  has  supplied 
abundant  illustration  for  other 
writers.  A  certain  Henry  Welby 
lived  in  Grub  Street  forty-four  years, 
and  in  that  time  was  never  seen  of 
any  one  (1636).  He  waa  eighty- 
four  when  he  died,  possessed  of 
very  large  estates  in  Lincolnshire. 
Thiis  seclusion  arose  from  an  attempt 
made  on  his  life  by  a  younger 
brother. 

Beyond  Grub  Street,  northward, 
the  fields  were  studded  with  archery 
marks  and  pillars  of  stone,  or 
wood,  for  targets,  surmounted  with 
some  device,  as  a  bird,  a  serpent, 
or  a  swan.  In  1594  there  were 
164  of  those  marls,  each  distin- 
guished by  a  name,  as  '  Dunstan's 
Darling,' '  Daye's  Deed,'  *  Parkes  bis 
pillar,'  *  Partridge  his  primrose.' 
Why  Partridge  should  have  had 
his  mark  called  a  primrose  we  can't 
imagine,  unless  for  the  alliteration, 
or  perhaps  his  friends  wanted  to 
make  game  of  Partridge.  The  short- 
est distance  was  nine  score  yards, 
and  the  longest  19,  or  380  yards. 
In  Henry  YUL's  time  no  man  was 


allowed  to  ^loot  at  less  than  11 
score,  and  our  old  ballads  tell  of 
hazel-rods  being  split  at  20  BC(»e» 
or  400  yards,  and  sometimesjwim 
the  *  long  bow, '  we  fancy. 

In  1737,  however,  the  butts  at 
Finsbury  had  become  reduced  to  2 1^ 
and  the  longest  distance  to  1 3  score ! 
the  shortest  to  three  score,  or  60 
yards.  Davenant  has.  a  hit  at  the 
archers  of  his  day,  and  laughs  at  the 
attorneys  and  proctors  who  met  in 
!E^sbury  Fields : — 

•  Like  ghosts  of  Adam  Bell  and  Clpine— 
Sol  sets  for  fear  they'll  shoot  at  hhn.' 

Shooting  the  sun  was  a  new  idea- 
shooting  the  moon  has  lon^  been  a 
vulgar  pastime  on  rent-days. 

What  the  wits  could  not  do  the 
builders  did ;  they  killed  the  archers, 
and  1768  saw  the  last  effort  made  to 
preserve  t^e  shooting-grounds  at 
Finsbury.  The  most  ancient  Fra- 
ternity of  St.  George,  established  by 
Henry  VIII.,  has  continued  in  name 
until  the  present  time,  although  we 
question  whether  19  score  and  a 
hazel  wand  would  not  overtask  the 
skill  of  their  best  marksman. 

When  we  had  the  honour  of  asso- 
ciating with  the  fraternity,  the  ouoe 
celebrated  Master  Betty,  the  yoxmg 
Eoscius,  was  in  figure  and  skill  no 
mean  representative  of  Friar  Tuck 
of  Sherwood.  When  Master  Betty 
was  not  quite  thirteen  he  got  fifty 
pounds  a  night  1 

The  worthy  clerk  of  Copmanhnrst 
naturally  suggests  quarter-staff,  a 
favourite  pastime  with  the  youth  of 
London,  and  many  a  bloody  cox- 
comb has  been  won  in  Cheap  and 
ComhilL 

The  formidable  quarter  -  staff, 
which  we  believe  is  x)eculiar  to  Eng- 
land, was  about  six  feet  in  length. 
It  was  grasped  in  the  middle,  and 
thus  allowea  free  play  to  the  hands 
from  end  to  end,  and  a  turn  of  the 
wrist  could  describe  a  circle  difficult 
to  enter.  It  was  a  favourite  game 
at  all  our  country  fairs,  particularly 
in  the  west  of  England.  We  never 
saw  it  played;  but  the  degenerate 
single-stick  was  conmion  in  our 
boyhood,  and  was  a  pastime  which 
generally  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  one  of  the  players  at  least 

'  The  youths  of  London  used  on 
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hoIidAjBp  after  erening  prayer,  at 
their  maaieza^  doors,  to  exercise 
their  swords  and  bucklers,  and  the 
msideDS,  one  of  tfaem  playing  a 
timbrel,  danced  for  garlands  hanged 
athwart  Hie  streets.'  A  pleasant 
pietiiie  this  of  the  old  city,  and 
somewhat  difficnlt  of  realisation 
now-a-days,  as  the  timbrel  would 
baye  a  sony  chance  against  the 
'PkMidingtonr  'ChelseaT  'Ham- 
mersmith I'  of  onr  noii^  (minibas 
oandactors.  Oard-playing  was  in 
fiuhion  in  Henry  YII.'s  time,  bat 
apprentices  were  oxily  allowed  to 
iodnlge  in  it  on  holidays,  and  then 
in  thev  masterei'  houses,  for  counters, 
sails,  and  points;  tiiough  BOme- 
times,  perhaps,  they  stole  a  visit 
like  Jin  Yin  to  the  play-table  of 
'  the  Cheyalier  Beai:yeau,  flower  of 
Gtsoony,'  and  got  fleeced  for  their 
folly.    Chess  was  also  in  Togua 

Bowls  were  played  in  John's  time^ 
and  the  bowung-all^s  appear  to 
hftTe  been  the  admiraticm  of  all 
foreigners,  and  were  'pleasant 
greeneries '  in  the  midst  of  tne  City. 
In  Henry  YIL's  time  Northumber- 
land House  in  Fenchurch  Street  had 
been  deserted  by  the  Percys,  and 
its  gardens  oonyerted  into  bowling- 
alleys  and  its  chambers  into '  didng- 
hoQses.'  We  remember  seeing  some 
thirty  years  ago  a  bowling-alley 
somewhere  in  Clerkenwell,  and 
vhich  gaye  evidence  of  haying  been 
OQoe  adorned  with  bowers  and  al- 
oores.  A  memorial  stone  to  some 
depurted  player  displayed  a  poetical 
epitaph  in  which  the  terms  of  the 
game  were  apphed  to  describe  the 
Tirtues  of  the  deceased. 

Bull-  and  bear-baiting  were  fi^ 
Tourite  sports  with  the  Court  of  the 
gentle  Eliza,  and,  with  cockfighting,'* 
oontinued  long  after^to  be  popular 
pastimes  of  uie  Londoners,  ^ys 
Drought  fighting  cocks  to  school  on 
Shroye  Tuesday,  and  fought  them 
before  their  master, — an  odd  way  of 
teachmg  a  lad  'his  humanities, 
look  yeT — and  some  may  perhaps 
remember  to  haye  heard  the  gross 
but  graphic  '  'Wednesbury'  beJlad, 
wherein  the  order  of  a  main  is  de- 
flcribed.     Wrestling  was  perhaps, 

*  Cockfightiog  was  introdaced  into  Eng- 
land bj  the  Romans,  though  fipequently 
suppressed. 


next  to  archery,  the  fiayoniite  sport 
of  the  Londoners,  and  there  were 
doubtiess  many  who  could  haye 
withstood  a  Cornish  hug,  or  Deyon- 
shire  kick,  and  giyen  a  baokfiill  or 
cross  buttock  to  any  man  of  our 
day.  The  prizes  contended  for  were 
either  a  ram,  a  buU,  a  red-gold  ring, 
or  a  pipe  of  wine. 

On  the  eye  of  St  Bartholomew 
the  ciyic  court  were  wont  to  take 
their  way  to  Finsburr  Fields,  and 
there  haye  men  two  by  two  set  to 
wrestle  before  them.  After  all  was 
oyer  liye  rabbits  were  set  loose 
among  the  crowd  to  make  sport  for 
them,  and  yery  probably  to  allow 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation 
to  depart  in  peace  without  the  tag* 
n^  and  bobtail  which  accompany 
a;;Lord  Mayor  when  on  'show  now- 
a^ys.  '  At  times,  says  old  Fitz, 
'  all  the  youth  of  the  City  went  in 
the  fields  to  play  at  ball,'  and  for 
which  the  Trentice  club  no  doubt 
was  used.  The  sohohizs  had  their 
ball — ^the  tradesmen  their  ball,  and 
'  the  anciente  sort,  the  Dathers  and 
the  wealthy  citizens,  came  on  horse- 
back* to  see  the  fan;  and  these 
pleasant  gatherings  oontinued  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  and 
only  passed  away  with  the  dose  of 
the  seyenteenth  century. 

Tennis  was  also  a  ball-game  in 
yogue,  we  belieye,  as  early  as 
Henry  Y.,  and  Shakspere  is  not 
guilty  of  an  anachronism  when  he 
makes  Henry  say  to  the  Dauphin, 
who  has  brought  the  present  €i 
tennis-balls, 

*  When  we  have  matcbed  onr  ncketa  to  th«M 

W«  will  In  Qod'8  nftm«  pliy  a  let  ahaU  itrike 
HiB  father's  crown  into  the  haxazd.' 

Tennis  continued  and  continues  a 
fieiyourite  game  with  those  who  haye 
leisure  for  its  exercise,  and  fine  ex- 
ercise it  is. 

The  riyer  of  Wells  flowed  outside 
Cripplegate,  and  passing  through 
the  partially  fenny  ground  of  Moor- 
fields,  made  near  West  Smithfield  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  called  the 
Horse  Pool,  where  the  beasts  were 
watered  on  the  Friday  cattle-market 
Fitzstephen  calls  it  that  yast  lake ; 
and  here,  when  it  was  hard  frozen, 
the  youths  of  London  came  to  sport, 
riding  on  blocks  of  ice  drawn  oyer 
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it  as  sledges ;  and  skating  '  with 
the  velocity  of  a  bird/  npi)u  skates 
made  of  legbones  of  some  animal, 
an  iron  shixl  staff  being  used  as  a 
propeller.  Sometimes  the  skaters 
met  in  friendly  battle,  and  wounds 
frequently  ensued. 

The  citizens  of  London  had  the 
right  of  hunting  in  Middlesex,  Ilert- 
fordshire,  the  Ghiltems,  and  in  Kent 
as  feur  as  the  river  Cray,  and  through 
Cripplegate  they  went  to  hawking 
in  the  surrounding  country. 

These  were  some  of  the  out-door 
pastimes  of  our  gallant  cockney 
ancestors ;  but  even  old  Tom  Bound- 
ing and  the  Epping  Hunt  are  now 
thmgs  of  the  past  1 

It  would  be  interesting,  no  doubt, 
to  inquire  closely  into  the  govern- 
ment and  commercial  progress  of  a 
city  which  exorcises  so  great  an 
influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  civi- 
lized and  uncivilized  world,  but  such 
considerations  are  from  our  purpose. 
We  must  not  pass  by,  however,  the 
City  Companies  altogether,  though 
the  briefest  notice  shall  suffice. 
There  are  ninety-one  companies,  of 
which  the  Weavers  is  the  oldest, 
having  been  established  1 1 84.  Mr. 
Madox,  in  his  '  Fimia  Burge'  gives 
precedence  to  the  bakers  and  sad- 
dlers. The  Woolmen  must  have 
be^i  incorporated  very  early,  as  wool 
was  an  urtide  of  considerable  export 
Dr.  Hughson,  writing  in  1 805,  quotes 
'a  late  ingenious  publication,'  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  inunense  en- 
hanced value  of  many  manufiabctures 
&om  the  raw  or  unimproved  mate- 
rials to  their  produce  at  market: 
'One  hundred  pounds  laid  out  in 
wool,  and  that  wool  manufactured 
into  goods  for  the  Turkey  market, 
and  raw  silks  brought  home  and 
manu&ctured  here,  will  increase 
that  one  hundred  pounds  to  five 
thousand  pounds,  which  quantity  of 
silk  sent  to  New  Spain  would  return 
ten  tiiousand  pounds.  .  .  Steel  may 
be  made  near  three  hundred  times 
dearer  than  gold  weight  for  weight, 
for  six  of  the  finest  steel  wire 
springs  for  watch  pendulums  shall 
weigh  but  one  grain,  and  be  worth 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  pence 
for  the  six,  whereas  one  grain  of 
gold  is  worth  but  twopence.'  The 
history  of  the  wool  traffic  is  very 


curious,  but  would  occupy  too  much 
space  for  us  to  enter  upon,  Th« 
Steel  Yartl  Company  also  existc^l 
from  Henry  Ill.'s  time  to  1551, 
when  it  lost  its  privilege.  It  was 
composed  of  Flemings  and  Ger- 
mans, and  for  many  years  they 
were  the  principal  exporters  of  tho 
staple  commodities  of  England. 
Twelve  companies  are  styled  the 
Honourable,  namely,  Mercers,  Gro- 
cers, Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Gold- 
smiths, Skinners,  Merchsmt  Taylors, 
Haberdashers,  Salters,  Ironmongers, 
Vintners,  and  Clothworkers,  all 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
dinners  and  the  largeness  of  their 
charity.  Formerly  the  election  of 
officers  was  attended  with  great 
state  and  ceremony  and  general 
feasting.  Huge  sideboards  of  plate 
were  displayed;  pyres  of  sandal- 
wood burned  in  chafing-dishes; 
tables  laden  with  baions  of  beef 
and  boars'  heads,  interspersed  with 
dishes  of  brawn,  fat  swans,  and 
conger,  and  sea  hoga,  great  birds 
with  littie  birds  together;  /«^" 
Lombard,  made  (or  rather  coju- 
pounded)  of  pork  braized  in  a 
mortar  with  eggs,  raisins,  dates, 
sugar,  salt,  pepper,  spices,  milk  of 
almonds,  and  red  wine,  tiie  whole 
boiled  in  a  bladder  (what  is  a  haggis 
to  this  ?) ;  and  to  these  a  multitude 
of  other  savoury  dishes  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  After  dinner, 
whilst  spiced  bread,  hippocras,  and 
comfits  went  round,  the  election 
took  place;  and  then  came  the 
master  and  wardens  with  gaxlands 
on  their  heads  (some  we  have  known 
would  have  looked  very  comical  in 
such  headgear),  preceded  by  min- 
strels and  that  great  English  insti- 
tution, the  beadle.  The  garlands 
were  removed,  and,  like  Cinderella's 
slipper,  tried  on  by  many  of  the 
assistants,  but,  strange  to«6ay,  fitted 
only  their  original  wearers  unless 
there  was  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  up. 
Thus  fate-selected,  the  wardens  were 
chosen  and  duly  sworn,  the  loving 
cup  of  spiced  hippocras  or  claret 
wine  passed  from  the  old  warden  to 
the  new,  and  then  (they  havin| 
drunk  each  other's  joUy  good 
healths)  the  new  warden  received 
his  garland,  and  the  congratulations 
of  the  fraternity.    Some  mysteiy  or 
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play  followed,  Noah's  Flood  was 
one  of  fhem  (no  doubt  at  Fish- 
mongers'  Hall),  then  another  loving 
cap,  and  all  departed.  On  the 
following  Sunday  a  mass  was  said 
for  all  brethren  and  sisters,  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  and  a  minor  feast 
held,  and  the  liyeries  (in  which  it 
was  a  citizen's  pride  to  appear)  paid 
for.  Fart  of  these  ceremonies,  much 
shorn  of  their  splendour,  we  haye 
seen ;  we  believe  each  Company  has 
its  peculiar  formula. 

The  real  duties  of  the  Oompany 
were  to  bind  apprentices  and  keep 
the  same,  in  good  order,  to  preserve 
tiie  respectabihty  of  the  emit  by 
fining  and  imprisoning  the  un&ir 
trader.  One*  Simon  Potkin,  of 
Aldgate,  had  been  fined  for  putting 
starch  into  his  comfits  (we  modems 
sapplement  arsenic  bsA  verditer); 
Simon  was  fined  again  for  saying, 
'  He  had  given  money  to  his  com- 
pany to  sell  at  his  own  free  will;* 
there  was  not  much  wit  in  the  re- 
mark, but  Simon  Potkin  had  to  pay 
3<.  ^d.  for  a  swan,  '  to  be  eaten  by 
the  Master  and — ^himself,'  and  to 
incur  the  immortality  now  given  to 
his  name  and  transgressioiL  Free- 
men wexe  bound  to  keep  the  secrets 
of  the  trade,  or  be  heavily  fined. 

The  apprentices  were  ixoublesome 
follows,  and  would  not  at  all  times 
confine  themselves  to  '  the  throwts, 
shirts,  doublets,  and  coats  which 
were  only  honest  and  clean,'  but 
would  now  and  then  appear  '  in  a 
doak  of  pepadore,  with  hose  lined 
with  taffety,  and  shirts  edged  with 
silver,'  and  so  get  clapped  up  in 
prison. 

In  1583  the  'prentices  required 
an  act  of  Common  Council  to  keep 
them  in  order.  They  were  ordered 
to  wear  no  apparel  but  what  they 
received  from  tneir  masters,  no  hat, 
but  a  woollen  cap  without  any  silk 
in  or  about  the  same.  To  wear 
neither  ruffles,  cufEs,  loose  collars, 
nor  other  thing  than  a  ruff  a  yard 
and  a  half  long  at  the  collar.  To 
wear  no  doublets  but  of  canvas, 
fostian,  sackcloth,  English  leather 
or  woollen,  without  any  gold,  mlver, 
or  silk  trimming,  and  no  other 
colours  than  white,  blue,  or  rosset, 
and  all  of  the  plainest  cut.  To 
wear  no  pumps,  slippers,  or  shoes 


but  of  English  leather,  without 
being  pinched,  edged  or  stitched, 
nor  girdles  nor  garters  other  than  of 
crewel,  woollen  thread  or  leather, 
without  being  garnished.  To  wear 
no  sword,  digger,  or  other  weapon 
but  a  knife ;  nor  a  'ring,  jewel  of 
gold  or  silver,  nor  silk  in  any  part 
of  his  apparel,  on  pain  of  being 
punished  by  his  master  for  the  first 
ofSance;  to  be  publicly  whipped 
in  hall  for  the  second,  and  K>r  a 
third,  to  serve  six  months  longer 
than  specified  in  his  indenture. 
Neither  was  he  to  frequent  any 
dancing,  fencing,  or  music  schools — 
no  Argyll  Booms,  music  halls,  nor 
Cremomes,  under  the  penalties 
aforesaid.  'How  jolly  awml,'  eh  I 
yoxmg  fellahs  ?  Besides,  you  were 
order^  by  your  indentures  'to 
make  speedy  return  when  you  shall 
be  sent  on  your  master's  or  mis- 
tress's business.  You  shall  be  of 
gentle  and  lowly  speech  and  be- 
haviour towards  aU  men,  especially 
to  all  your  governors.' 

Nor  were  the  apprentices  alone 
subject  to  restrictions  in  dress,  as 
in  1597  (three  years  earlier)  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  Elizabetii 
against  excess  of  apparel,  gold 
chains,  and  cloaks — ^the  Latter  inade 
so  long  that  they  reached  to  the 
heels.  Daggers  were  to  be  limited 
to  twelve  inches  beside  tiie  hilts, 
and  three  feet  only  were  allowed  for 
swords. 

Cloth  Fair,  Ironmonger  Lane, 
Fish  Street,  were  occupied  by  the 
trades  they  indicate;  Foster  Lane 
sheltered  the  Groldsmiths:  and 
Cheapside,  between  Bow  Church 
and  Friday  Street,  was  called  the 
Mercery.  Blackwell  Hall  claimed 
the  WooUen-drapers,  and  Soper 
Lane  the  Grocers  or  Pepperers,  as 
they  were  named.  Newgate  Street 
and  Stocks  Market,  the  site  of  the 
present  Mansion  House,  divided  the 
Butohers,  and  the  Tanners  were 
found  '  without  Newgate  and  with- 
out Cripplegate.' 

The  companies  rendered  great 
services  to  the  oonmiunity  by  secur- 
ing supplies  of  com  and  coal,  and 
selling  them  in  time  of  scarcity  to 
the  poorer  citizens  at  a  moderate 
price.  Sir  Simon  Eyre  at  his  own 
expense  erected  public  granaries  at 
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I^tuienhall,  and  Sir  Stuption  Brown 
Bcnt  out  ships  to  Dant^ic  for  rje 
com,  whereby  he  brought  domi  the 
price  of  wheat  from  three  Bhlllinps 
a  bnsliol  to  half  tlmt  price :  so  Sir 
Stejihen  Brewn  seouiR  to  Imvo  lieon 
the  first  Free  Trailer.  TiiiR  wns  about 
the  bpfn'nning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  money  for  com  was 
60  scarce,  says  tl:c  chronicler,  '  that 
the  poor  people  were  enforwxl  to 
make  their  bread  of  feamo  roots.' 
Roger  Achily,  Mayor  in  i5ii,nlso 
deserves  honourable  mention,  as  in 
a  time  of  prospective  dearth  he 
stored  the  Liiailenhall  granary  with 
every  species  of  frrain.  Ho  likewise 
draincil  Moordelils,  anil  nia<]e  I'oads 
and  bridges  to  the  adjoining  vill^ea. 
As  there  was  frequently  great  loss 
sustained  by  the  Company  and  tho 
Corporation  on  these  snUs  of  com, 
it  was  arranged  in  1578  that  5000 
quarters  were  to  be  kept  between 
the  twelre  Great  Companies.  At 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  the  public 
granaries  were  destroyed  and  never 
ropbceJ. 


Tlie  Companies  were  frequently 
Cfl^ed  upon  to  nssist  the  Fovert'isu 
with  loons,  and  bo  to  supply  tho 
place  of  the  Jews,  who,  after  mas- 
sacres and  spoliations,  were  expelled 
from  England  by  Edward  1.,  and 
were  not  permitted  to  re-establish 
them-tclves  until  Itabhi  Slonasseh 
l!cn  Israel  of  Amsterdam  obtained 
Cromwell's  permission  for  tlieir  re- 
turn, (.lewin  Street  is  on  the  site 
of  the  oid  Jewish  burying-ground, 
and  the  only  place  in  England  where 
they  were  permitted  to  bnry  their 
dead.)  To  the  time  of  the  ezoilns 
in  1290,  the  Jews  had  been  the 
principal  money  lenders,  their  rate 
of  usury  being  in  1 1  ;S  from  I'l.  to 
yl.  in  the  pound  per  Veek,  or  at  the 
rate  of  50  or  60  per  cent. ;  and  that 
tradition  amongst  others  seems  to 
have  come  down  to  the  present 
generation  of  money-lenders.  The 
Jews  became  enormonsly  rich  by 
their  trafBc,  and  conseqaently  were 
hated  by  the  less  prosperous  and 
persecuted  by  the  more  powerful. 

^\'hcn  they  were  bunished  alto- 


gether from  England,  and  their  de- 
partnre  soon  made  gold  and  silver 
coin  difficult  to  come  by,  the  Sove- 
leigns  constituted  the  Companies 
ibSx  bankers.  Queen  Elizabeth 
seems  to  have  been  a  constant  and 
irresistible  borrower,  paying  no  in- 
terest Yery  like  '  stMd  and  deliver ' 
with  herl  But  the  gentle  Eliza 
once  fonnd  herself  with  a  balance  in 
hand,  and  she  made  the  citizens 
borrow  their  own  money  of  her  in 


sums  of  50/.  to  500'.,  on  oecnrity  of 
gold  or  silver  plate  at  7  per  cent. 
In  1567  her  Grace  established  the 
first  lottory.and  compelled  theCom- 
panies  to  take  shares.  But  it  seems, 
as  we  have  said,  the  prizes  were  not 
forthcoming.  Her  Majesty  also  de- 
Tised .  Patentees  for  almost  every- 
thing but  'Bread.'  Nevertheless, 
despite  these  bleedings,  the  Cran- 
panies  famished  no  lees  tban  10,000 
men  and  thiit7-eigbt  ships  for  the 
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detewe  of  the  coimtiy  when  the 
Epraiab  Aimada  thrwt<med  to  in- 
Tide  DB— and  would  do  aa  again  in 
defeoce  of '  om  tight  little  ieland.' 

Zhazeiia  Ccmpanj,  not  one  of  the 
Ci^  Companiea,  which  deeerres  a 
word  or  two— the  Eoet  India  Com- 
ptuif,  est&bliahed  in  Elizabeth's 
nign  (1601),  to  establish  a  com- 
Btsax  with  Ambia,  Persia,  India, 
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China,  and  aeTeral  of  the  Indian 
Islands;  the  fiist  snbeoription  be> 
ing  only  7i9,7Sii.  io».  It  was 
Bubeequentl;  incraased  ta  a  million 
and  »  Mf.  The  Company  nnder- 
went  Ticissitndea  of  good  and  bad 
fortune ;  bat  oltunat^  attained  to 
the  govanunent  of  100,000,000  of 
people,  and  maintained  armies. 
The  first  India  House  was  a  tene- 
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ment  called  the  Green  Qate,  and  was 
at  one  time  occnpied  by  the  benevo- 
letit  aldennan  Philip  Malpes,  whose 
hoon  was  sacked  by  Jack  Cade  and 
his  labble.  Henry  VIU.  gave  it  to 
the  Frenchman,  John  Matas,  who 
httbomed  many  of  his  countrymen 
lo  calendar  '  wolsteda.'  This,  and 
other  acta  detrimental  to  the  citizens, 


cansad  the  riot  on  EtiI  May  Day, 
151T.  to  which  allnsion  has  been 
mode.  The  Green  Gate  and  the  ad- 
jfiining  residences  of  Sir  William 
Cmven  (i6to),  (father  of  the  great 
Lord  Cmven,)  remained  the  India 
Honse  nntil  1716,  when  a  new  one 
was  erected,  and  which  gave  plooe 
to  the   present  building  in  1799, 
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being    BubseqaoDtlf  enlarged    and 
oiuftmeuted.  r 

We  bave  spoken  of  the  conduits 
running  TCith  wine— vhite  and  cUiet 
wine— the  Great  Conduit  in  Cheap, 
all  one  June  afternoon  (L  i ;]])  on 


Up  and  Down  the  Lottdan  Streelt. 


■n ;  bnt 


the  maniBge  of  Anna  E 
the  moet  precious  liquor— mtei— 
first  flowed  &om  the  conduit  in 
West  Cheap  in  1185,  bronghthither 
from  Tyburn  through  leaden  pipes, 
vhich  took  fif^  yeaxB  to  la;  down. 


Tybom  and  Barnard's  Water,  or 
Bayswater,  fumisned  ten  more  ood- 
dnits,  and  were  periodically  visited 
by  my  Lord  Mayor  and  the  City 
Hnnt  when,  before  and  after  dicsor, 
the  hare  and  the  fox  were  honied 
and  killed  even  in  St.  GUes's  Fields. 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  then 
went  to  dinner  at  the  Banqueting 
House,  at  the  bead  of  the  conduit  in 
Oxford  Road  (where  Stratford  Place 
now  stands),  and  when,  no  doubt, 
as  the  old  song  runs — 


V.Tbtr  dipped  am  fon-pod  Id  ■  banipci. 
And  drunk  mj  lunl'i  twAltb  fn  gmd  wiH.' 

In  James  I.'s  time,  the  conduit 
wator  was  carried  about  by  a  man 
called  a  Tankard  Bearer.  He  bore 
a  large  can  on  hia  shoulders,  towela 
over  hia  breast  and  back,  aai  dis- 
posed of  the  conduit  waters  tv  the 
quart  or  gallon,  and  was,  in  act,  * 
walking  pump.  In  1610,  the  Hfl* 
Eiver  Company  was  incorponted  to 
supply  water  throngh  wooden  pip« 
James  I.  took  great  interest  in  the 
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imdertakiiig — and  fell  into  the  riyer. 
Hugh  Myddelton,  the  projector,  was 
made  a  bcuronet;  and  I  am  glad  to 
know,  from  Mr.  Smilea's  reoent  re- 
search, did  not  get  into  hot  water  as 
reported,  bnt  was  well  rewarded  for 
his  enterprise.  The  shares  of  the 
company  (seventy-fiye  in  number), 
sold  for  many  years  at  only  5/.  each, 
but  within  a  few  years  a  share  has 
revised  10,000/. 

In  1582,  Peter  Morris,  a  Dutch- 
man, and  denizen  of  the  City,  erected 
engines  for  raising  a  water  supply 
from  the  Thames  by  conyerting  the 
watercourses  into  cataracts  or  rapids, 
to  the  great  inconyenience  of  the 
cayigation;  these  works  were  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire  in  17  74*  and 
in  1822  were  remoyed  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  When  a  boy  we  saw 
them  in  operation.  Two  or  three 
large  slimy  wheels  plashing  and 
dashing,  and  working  cranks  and 
rods.    Terribly  frightoied  we  were ! 

The  water  supply  somewhat  in- 
<X)ngruously  remmds  one  of  the 
great  fires  which  haye  deyastated 
London.  One  in  1086,  when  St. 
Paul's  and  all  the  churches  from  the 
east  to  the  west  gate  were  burnt 
Another  in  the  reign  of  Stephen 
nearly  consumed  the  City.  The 
fire  on  London  Bridge  in  laia 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Then 
there  was  the  Great  Fire  in  1666. 
Mr.  Pepys  was  called  about  three  in 
ihe  morning  of  September  and  to 
see  the  beginning  of  this  great  fire, 
which  was  not  to  cease  xmtil  the  7th. 
Both  he  and  John  Eyelyn  were  eye- 
witnesses, and  saw '  the  sky  like  the 
top  of  a  burning  oyen  yisible  for 
forty  miles  round,  and  to  which  dis- 
tance the  smoke  extended,  the  crack- 
ling of  the  flames,  the  shiiekiDg  of 
the  women  and  children,  the  &11  of 
towers,  houses,  and  churches  was 
WsB  a  hideous  storm,  and  the  air 
about  so  hot  and  inflcuned,  that  at 
last  no  one  could  approach  it.  The 
stones  flew  like  grenadoes,  and  the 
melting  lead  ran  down  the  street  in 
a  stream,  and  the  yery  payement 
glowed  with  fiery  redness.  '  The  fire 
began  at  a  b^^ers  in  Pudding  LBne,** 

^  *  The  monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  set 
np  to  oommemorate  this  event,  stands  about 
202  feet  from  the  spot  whera  the  fire  be- 
gan.    The  shaft  and  base  of  the   pillar 


and  destroyed  in  four  days  eighW- 
nine  ohurdieB,  including  St  liol's, 
the  dly  gates,   Eoyal  Exchange, 
Custom  House,  Guildhall,  ^on  Col- 
lege, and  many  other  public  bmld- 
ings,  1 3,200  houses,  and  laid  waste 
in  all  400  streets.  The  ruins  coyered 
436  acres,  and  extended  from  the 
Tower  to  the  Temple  Church  on 
one  side.  Fleet  Street  and  to  Fetter 
Lane  on  the  other.    On  the  north- 
east they  reached  to  Holbom  Bridga 
The  streets  were  yery  narrow,  and 
the  houses  built  of  wood  and  plaster 
— ^usually  with  a  large  well-stair- 
case, which  acted  like  a  chimney. 
Before  the  fire  the  houses  nearly 
touched  each  other  at  top,  and  hght 
and  air  were  almost  excluded.  Pos- 
sibly Elizabeth's  'Non-such'  pro- 
clamation led  to  this  economy  of 
space,  though  the  old  houses  de- 
stroyed by  tiie  fire  occupied  more 
ground  than  those  built  upon  their 
sites,  when  their  gardens  and  open 
spaces  were  coyered  with  buildings. 
The  few  streets  which  were  payed 
doped  downward  to  the  centre,  and 
formed  a  channel  filled  mostly  with 
no  yery  agreeable  or  sightly  matter. 
So  the  fire — dreadftd  calamity  that 
it  was— hurried  forward  the  material 
improyement  of  our  street  thorough- 
fues.    

are  exactly  of  the  same  height,  Tis.,  30) 
feet.  It  is  said  to  be  the  loftivt  isolated 
column  in  the  world,  there  being  345  stsin 
of  black  marble,  and  the  whole  cost  was 
about  14,500/.  There  were  originaUr  three 
inscriptions  in  Latin,  and  one  in  English, 
which  were  obliterated  by  James  H. ;  re-cnt 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  finally 
erased  by  order  of  the  Common  Cooncili 
Jan.  26»  1 83 1.  The  English  yenion,  which 
produced  Pope's  well-known  lines — 

[  '.Where  London's  column  pointing  to  the  daa, 
Like  a  t&U  bnlly.lifts  it  bead  and  Ues,' 

was  as  follows : — 

'this' PILEiAB  ^AB  BET  yp  IK  FIBr 
FETUAIX  BEMEBIBBAKCB  OF  THAT  VVMA> 
FUL  BT7HNI290  OF  THIS  FBOTBBTAKT  CUTTt 
BEGUN  AND  CABBTED  OUT  BT  T"  TBEAC8- 
EBT  AMD  MALICE  OF  T"  FOPIBH  FACTIOK, 
IN  Y"  BURNING  OF  BEFTKU.  IN  T"  TEAB 
OF  OUB  LOBD,  i666»  IN  OBDEB  TO  T*  CAB- 
BTINQ  ON  THEIB  HOBBID  PL01T  FOB  EX- 
TIBFATINQ  T"  FBOTESTANT  BBLIQI0NA2a> 
OLD  ENGLISH  LIBEBTT,  AND  T*  DiTBO- 
DUCTION  OF  POPERY  AND  SLAVERY.' 

This  has  been  very  properly  erased. 
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Swithin's  Alloy,  by  )1ig  Unjal 
Exchange,  wim  ii  luorchaiit's  bouRO 
of  that  mune,  iini!  some  twenty  mid 
houses  WL-re  r.Tcctcd  on  it§  site. 
Copthdll  Court  was  a  l)ntch  mer- 
chant's house,  find  Princes  Street, 
Koing  into  Lothltarj,  was  occupied 
by  one  great  himse  liefore  the  fire. 
King's  Arms  Yard  in  Coluraan  Street 
vasan  inn  witii  stabling  for  horses; 
so  that  more  liousits  were  erected, 
althongh  tlio  streets  were  widened 
and  improved.  The  most  authentic 
accoonte  of  tlie  fire  are  from  the 
'  London  Gazette,'  and  the  testimony 
of  Lord  Claren<lon,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  its  iirngreas. 

Immediately  after  the  Great 
Fire  every  alderman  had  to  provide 
buckets  and  liand-s<]uirts  at  his 
dwelling:  hence,  no  donbt,  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  the  former  in 
the  old  halls  and  warehoases  in  the 
City.  There  were  many  precantions 
to  be  enforced  on  the  cry  of  fire ;  tm 
armed  man  was  to  be  placed  at 
every  doorway  with  a  Docket  of 
water;  lanterns  were  to  be  lighted 
and  hung  ont  All  persons  except 
those  sommoDod  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
were  enjoined  to  keep  within  the 
hoasee,  and  a  bell  wu  to  be  mug 


and  the  street  patrolled,  Brokerson 
'Change  were  required  to  attend  and 
guard  the  goods  committed  to  their 
charge ;  and  these  regulations  con- 
tinued in  force,  although  neglecteil 
in  the  observnnce,  until  the  esta- 
blishment of  tlie  inearance  com- 
panies, and  a  fire-watch,  Kovember, 

One  word  on  tlie  old  curfew  bell, 
generally  regarded  as  a  tyrannons 
institution  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
nothing  else.  It  really  Feems  to 
liave  been  a  neceesaty  act  of  poUce 
to  insure  the  extinguishment  of 
fires  in  houses  so  very  combustiblj 
constructed  as  were  those  of  our 
fore&thers.  In  the  'Antiquarian 
Repertory '  there  is  a  drawing  and 
description  of  an  ancient  curfew,  or 
coTer>fire,  an  instrument  by  which 
the  embers  on  the  hearth  could  be 
effectually  extinguished.  It  was 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  Dutch  oven, 
and  formed  of  pieces  of  copper 
riveted  together,  beinjt  about  ten 
inohee  long,  sixteen  wide,  and  nine 
deep.  The  curfew  bell  was  mng, 
therefore,  to  compel  the  use  of  this 
instrument,  ejid  not  merely  to  send 
naughty  Londoners  to  bed  whether 
they  liked  it  or  Dot 
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CHAPTER  I. 
•T  NEVER  saw  auch  la 


1  tn7 


1    lifa'  ,         ^ 

'My  Aua,  it  alnaya  tains  at 

•  Then  why  dooa  "  Murray  "  say 
that  Geooa  in  a  dry  place,  with  ehacp 
cutting  winds?' 

'My  dear,  "Mnrray"  maltos  a 
nlstake.  I  have  becu  here — let  me 
nee — BIX  times;  aod  every  time  it 
haaheeii  just  like  this,  close,  moggy 
weather,  and  raimng  warm  water.' 

TOL.  JX,— KO.  Ln. 


'  I  sappoBo  it  is  the  time  of  the 
year?' 

'October:  yes— I  have  alvayg 
been  here  in  October,  certainly — on 
the  way  to  Rome ;  but  if  a  place 
wore  ever  dry  and  cold,  one  would 
fancy  it  would  be  joat  in  October.  I 
cftu't  Bay  thongh  that  I  ever  saw  it 
pelt  SB  it  does  now :  it  is  more  like 

'  A  nice  prospect  for  the  Magra  t' 

'IhatodionaMagral  Howpeople 

con  say  that  there  is  a  road  from 

Genoa  to  Pisa,  when  tbers  is  that 
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thing  right  across  the  middle  of  it, 
I  cannot  imagine !' 

Sucli  was  the  dialogue  which  took 
place  between  Mrs.  Leslie  and  her 
daughter  IMary,  as  they  waited  the 
summons  to  the  tabic  d'hote  in  their 
marble- fl(X)red  ai)artnHnt  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Croix  du  Malte  at  Genoa. 
Mary  was  in  rather  delicate  health, 
and  her  motlior  was  taking  her  to 
Home  tor  tlie  winter  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  some  roses  into  her  cheeks. 
Not  tliat  there  was  anything  seriously 
the  matter,  but  her  lack  of  bloom 
was  mortifying  to  maternal  vanity. 
'  l)()n*t  talk  of  being  pale,  my  dear/ 
!Mrs.  Ijcslie  used  to  say ; '  paleness  is 
one  thing,  and  sallowncss  is  another. 
I  was  a  pale  girl  myself,  but  as  to 
you,  you  look  like  a  bit  of  waxwork 
tifty  years  old.  You  are  never  lit 
to  Ix)  seen  except  by  candlelight.' 
She  need  not  have  been  uneasy : 
many  a  rosy-cheeked  damsel  was 
thrown  altogether  into  the  shade  by 
her  pale  daughter. 

'Blanche,  are  you  ready?*  said 
Mary,  knocking  at  the  door  of  an 
inner  room.  *  Well,  I  nmst  say/  as ' 
Blanche  made  her  appearance, '  that 
Annette  has  turned  you  out  in  good 
style ;  you  don't  look  as  if  you  had 
spent  great  part  of  yesterday  on  the 
top  of  Mont  Cenis.* 

Blanche  was  not  ^Ira.  Leslie's 
daughter,  though  her  name  was 
also  Leslie,  but  her  niece,  and  the 
two  cousins  were  the  closest  of 
friends;  very  much  alike  in  spirit 
and  animation,  but  in  appearance 
such  a  contrast,  that  each  appeared 
to  peculiar  advantage  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other.  Blanche  was 
very  tall,  with  a  commanding  sweep 
of  figure,  while  Mary  w^as  rather 
square  and  substantial ;  Blanche  had 
a  complexion  of  lilies  and  roses,  and 
a  profusion  of  soft,  sunny-brown 
hair,  whose  natural  ringlets  could 
scarcely  be  controlled  by  the  plait- 
ings  and  twistings  which  fashion  re- 
quired; but  all  this,  though  exces- 
sively pretty,  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  charm  of  Mary's  fine  dark 
eyes,  and  beautifully-moulded  head, 
on  which  the  black  hair,  braided  as 
closely  OS  possible,  shone  glossy  and 
smooth  as  velvet  In  short,  they 
would  have  made  a  perfect  tableau 
as  Eosalind  and  Celia. 


Blanche   had  lieen  conpiderahly 
spoilt  by  her  dear  mamma,  who  had 
been  left  very  young  a  widow  with 
this  only  child,  but  who.  happily 
perhaps,  had  died  before  the  pikmI- 
ing  had  gone  seriously  deep,  and 
had  left  her  daughter,  a  beauty  and 
an  heiress  of  thirteen,  to  the  joint 
guardianship    of    her    aunt,   Mif. 
Leslie,  and  of  some  old  friends  (if 
her  own,  Lord  and  Lady  Beresford, 
who,  having  no  unmarried  daugh- 
ter, had  insisted  on  taking  Blanche 
to  live  with  them  immediately  after 
her  mother's  death,  now  about  four 
years  ago;  and  she  had  continned 
to  be  the  enfant   tic  la  inalmn  cvtr 
since,  to  the  extreme  pleasure  of  the 
old    couple,  and    apparently  with 
tolerable    contentment    to   herself, 
until  this  very  autumn,  wlien,  for 
reasons  of  her  own,  she  had  taken  a 
sudden  freak  to  go  to  Home  witli 
her  aunt  and  cousin. 

This  freak  she  had  performed,  it 
must  be  confessed,  rather  with  the 
precipitation  of  a  spoiled  child  than 
with  the  demurenesa  to  l)e  exjiected 
from  a  damsel  of  seventeen.  She 
had  Ixjen  brought  to  town  by  Lonl 
and  Lady  Beresford,  who  came  up 
in  the  hope,  that  now,  Sobastofiol 
being  at  last  taken,  any  day  might 
bring  them  home  their  only  son, 
who  had  been  some  years  absent  ou 
active  service  even  liefore  liis  regi- 
ment, the  Rifle  Brigade,  had  l>«^n 
ordered  to  the  Crimea.  One  morn- 
ing, when  Mrs.  Leslie's  house  in 
Green  Street  was  astir  with  prepti- 
ration,  portmanteaus  and  milliners' 
baskets  l)eing  drawn  forth  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  ladies  and 
ladies'  maids  in  earnest  consultation 
over  them— jirt^t  three  days,  in  fact, 
before  the  southward  journey  was  to 
begin — Lady  Beresford's  carriage 
drove  to  the  door,  and  out  stepptti 
Blanche  alone. 

'  I  am  going  with  you  to  Rome,* 
was  her  greeting  to  her  astonishtvl 
aunt ;  '  don't  say  no,  for  I  ara  qnito 
determined;  so  if  there  is  anything 
^  to  be  done  about  passports,  please 
**  to  do  it ;  and  as  to  the  money,  you 
must  settle  all  that  afterwards.' 

'  My  dear,  does  Lady  Beresford 
approve  ?' 

'  Highly  disapproves,  of  conrse ; 
very  angry  indeed ;  but  I  Lave  hatl 
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it  all  oat  wiili  her^  and  ahe  Imows 
she  can't  help  it;  so  please,  please, 
dear  aunt,  don't  be  cross.  It  is  all 
settled;  and  Annette  is  to  come  in 
the  erening  with  my  luggage,  for  I. 
am  going  to  stay  here  till  you  go.' 

Mrs.  Leslie  remonstrated;  Mary 
remonstrated,  though  so  very  glad, 
that  her  remonstrances  lacked  force ; 
bat  it  was  all  the  same— Blanche 
was  qoite  determined ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  much  cross-questioning 
that  she  condescended  to  reveal  the 
reasons  of  her  proceeding,  which 
were  not  received  by  her  aunt  and 
coosin  with   the  gravity  she   ex- 
pected.   However,  Mrs.  Leslie,  of 
coarse,  made  a  point  of  going  to 
Lady  Beresford  as  soon  as  possible 
for  a  private   consultation,   about 
which  her  niece  knew  nothing :  the 
result  of  which  was  that  it  was  set- 
tled, though  most  reluctantly  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  old  couple,  that  the 
wilfttl  child  must  have  her  way; 
and  accordingly  she  had  set  forth 
with  the  Leslies,  and  found  herself 
with  them,  on  the  rainy  afternoon 
in  question,  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Croix 
de  Malte,  at  Genoa. 

'Did  you  ever  see  such  rain?' 
was  her  first  remark,  as  it  had  been 
Mary's. 

'  We  were  just  saying,'  said  Mary, 
'that  we  have  a  charming  prospect 
for  the  Magra.  It  serves  us  right 
for  aiding  and  abetting  you,  you 
naughty  child.  If  we  are  drowned, 
I  shall  always  say  you  were  the 
Jonah.' 

'  Satisfactory  the  information  will 
he  to  the  fishes,'  said  Blanche 
laughing. 

'  A  disconsolate  damsel  running 
away  from  her  guardians  always 
comes  to  grief,'  persisted  Mary ;  *  it 
Would  not  be  moral  if  she  did  not, 
for  the  sake  of  example.' 

Blanche  held  up  her  head;  her 
aunt  and  cousin  often  affronted  her 
hy  laughing  at  her  precipitate 
flight. 

'  You  may  throw  back  that  silly 
little  head  of  yours,'  said  her  aunt, 
*  hut  I  shall  always  say  the  same : 
that  you  are  behaving  like  a  sim- 
pleton. I  should  think  you  were  the 
only  girl  in  England  who  would  run 
away  for  fear  of  having  to  marry  a 
young    officer   whom    every    one 


speaks  well  of,  and  who  really  must 
nave  a  great  deal  in  l^m,  to  be  so 
steady  to  his  profession,  and  heir  to 
a  peerage  besides.' 

*  There  are  maidens  la  Scotiand  more  lovely  by 

far. 
Who  would  gladly  ^Im  bride  to  tbe  young 
Locblnvar;' 

sang   Mary,   in  her  gay,   musical 
voice. 

'I  don't  care,'  said  Blanche, 
laughing  in  spite  of  herself.  '  If  he 
were  an  archangel  I  would  have 
done  just  the  same.  Fancy  writing 
to  a  man,  and  telling  him  to  make 
haste  home  and  noarry  me:  me, 
whom  he  has  never  seen ;  and  all 
because  I  have  money !  And  what 
sort  of  muff  must  he  be  to  do  it  ?' 

'My  dear,  he  has  not  done  it,' 
said  Mary,  shouting  with  laughter. 

'  Gome,  be  just,  silly  child,'  said 
her  aunt ; '  his  sentiments  have  in  no 
way  transpired;  you  don't  even 
know  whether  his  lordship's  letter 
ever  reached  him.' 

'  A  couple  of  old  simpletons,  beg- 
ging their  pardons,'  said  Mary, '  to 
have  shown  their  game.  If  they 
had  only  let  Ck)lonel  Beresford  come 
home,  crowned  with  laurels,  and 
held  their  stupid  tongues,  you 
would  have  been  safe  to  have  fialleu 
in  love  with  each  other.' 

'Fancy,'  said  Blanche,  still  in 
high  indignation,  'when  I  havo 
never  been  out,  never  seen  anything 
of  life,  to  book  me  in  that  way :  to 
tell  me  it  was  a  settled  thing,  and 
that  dearest  mamma  had  agreed  to 
it:  a  likely  thing!  You  know, 
aunt,  they  said  it  was  settled ;  Her- 
bert must  have  coupented.' 

*  I  don't  believe  it,' said  her  aunt; 
'  but  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  The 
Beresfords  are  not  rich,  and  young 
men  like  money.' 

Here  the  dinner-bell  interrupted 
them;  and  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Mary, 
still  laughing,  accompanied  our  in- 
censed heroine  down  the  broad 
marble  staircase. 

Any  one  who  has  travelled  along 
the  beautiful  coast-road  from  Genoa 
to  Pisa,  knows  that  the  usual  topic 
at  a  Genoa  table  d'hote  is  the  proba- 
bility or  non-probability  pf  being 
able  to  cross  the  Magra  (so  at  least 
it  was  before  the  railway  had  been 
carried  over  it,  as  we  understand  in 
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now  the  case) ;  and  as,  in  the  month 
of  October,  every  one  is  pressing 
southward,  the  Magra  is  for  the 
time  being 'the  bourne  from  whence 
no  traveller  returns '  to  give  the  de- 
sired information. 

'J'here  happened,  however,  on  the 
present  occasion  to  l»e  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  A  party  of 
young  ollic^rs,  on  tlieir  return  from 
the  Crimea,  had  just  arrived  from 
Pisa,  and  could  certify  that  the 
Magra  was  passable  two  days  ago, 
but  said  to  Ih)  swelling  every  mo- 
ment, as  indeed  must,  they  feared, 
bo  the  case,  in  such  rain. 

'  I  am  son-y  to  hear  that,*  said  a 
very  distinguished-looking  young 
man,  who  had  just  come  in,  and 
whose  beard  and  bronzed  cheek  be- 
tokened him  also  to  be  a  Crimean ; 
'  a  bad  look-out  for  me.' 

*  For  you,  my  good  fellow  ?*  asked 
one  of  the  officers,  to  whom,  as  in- 
deed to  all  the  rest,  the  new  arrival 
seemed  well  known ;  *  you  are  going 
in  our  direction,  are  you  not  ?  in- 
deed I  thought  you  were  at  home 
already/ 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  the  young 
man  laughing, '  I  am  this  moment 
come  from  IVIarseilles  by  the 
I>acket.' 

*  From  Marseilles?*  exclaimed 
several  voices  at  once. 

'  Yes,  from  ^farseilles ;  and  very 
unpleasant  I  found  it;  so  that  I 
mean  to  go  on  by  land.  I  am  going 
to  liome  for  the  winter,  or  part  of 
the  winter.' 

We  cannot  deny  that  at  this  our 
two  young  ladies  exchanged  imper- 
ceptible glances ;  half-conscious 
thoughts  just  shooting  through 
their  minds  to  the  effect  that  they 
might  perhaps  meet  this  very  plea- 
sant-looking stranger  in  some  of 
the  parties  in  Kome.  It  was  cer- 
tainly within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility. 

'  Well,  you're  a  cool  hand,  that's 
certain;  after  two  years'  absence, 
not  to  go  and  see  your  own  people/ 

'After  six,  you  may  say;  you 
know  oar  brigade  was  ordered 
straight  from  the  Gape  to  the 
Crimea.' 

'  More  shame  for  yon,  you  undn- 
tifal  fellow ;  but  I  suppose  there's 
a  strong^attraotion  in  Home  ?' 


'A  strong  repulsion  somewhere 
else/  Tlus  was  in  a  lower  tone,  but 
did  not  escape  his  opposite  neigh- 
bours, though  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence  did. 

'Well,  we  shall  have  vou  back 
soon,  at  any  rate,'  was  the  reply. 
'  You  know  you're  safe  of  your 
Victoria  Cross.' 

The  conversation  then  turned 
again  on  the  Magra,  and  every  or.o 
had  something  wonderful  to  relato 
of  that  formidable  torrent 

There  may  he  even  in  this  af:o 
some  few  who  stay  at  home,  and  such 
may  happen  never  to  have  lieard  of 
the  Magra.  For  their  benefit,  there- 
fore, we  must  state  that  it  is  a  moun- 
tain stream  between  Spezzia  and 
Carrara,  which,  in  its  normal  stato, 
is  a  modest  brook  easily  fordable; 
but,  unfortunately  for  travellers 
from  the  north,  the  season  when 
they  wish  to  cross  it  l>eing  in  tht- 
very  midst  of  the  autiman  rains,  it  is 
at  that  time  in  anything  but  this 
amiable  condition ;  for  a  few  days  of 
wet  sometimes  suffice  to  swell  it  to 
such  a  pitch  that  it  carries  away, 
not  only  the  bridges  which  men 
from  time  to  time  have  attempted 
to  throw  over  it,  but  vineyards  and 
olive  groves,  and  oven  whole  vil- 
lages, leaving  the  Yal  di  Magra  (of 
which  Dante  sings)  a  scene  of  uttor 
desolation.  When  in  a  state  any- 
thing approaching  to  this,  it  am 
with  difficulty  be  crossed  even  in  a 
boat,  on  account  of  the  swiftness  of 
the  current ;  and  of  course  it  is  tlio 
interest,  and  consequently  the  prac- 
tice of  the  innkeepers  at  Spezzia  to 
persuade  travellers  that  matters  are 
in  this  condition  much  ofbener  than 
they  really  are.  This  refers,  as  was 
before  said,  to  the  state  of  things 
some  years  ago.  If,  as  we  have  been 
told,  the  Magra  is  now  really 
spanned  by  a  railway  bridge  which 
it  is  unable  to  sweep  away,  it  must 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  Spezzia  inn- 
keepers, but  a  great  blessing  to  the 
travellers  whom  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  fleecing. 

CHAPTER  n. 

All  that  evening  the  i&in  kept 
pouring  on ;  but  the  next  morning  the 
blue  B^  reappeared,  and  our  tiavol- 
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lesB  Bei  ibrih  in  snufihine,  brilliaiit^ 
though  fitfdly  which  added  enchant- 
mg  effects  of  light  and  shade  to  the 
beaatifal  coast-road  along  which 
their  first  day's  journey  led  them ; 
bat  as  th^  reached  its  termination, 
the  curious,  rocky  Sestri,  jntting  far 
oat  into  the  sea,  the  sun  was  setting 
in  [a  bank  of  formidable  storm- 
cloadfi;  and  before  the  night  was 
OTer,  the  pattering  of  heavy  rain 
liguQst  the  windows,  heard  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  howling  of  winds 
and  dashing  of  waves,  promised 
hadly  for  the  Magra. 

On  the  next  evening,  when  tho 
lumbering  vettnra  whidi  contained 
our  three  ladies,  their  two  ladies' 
maids,  their  courier,  Brissot  (now 
getting  old  and  past  his  work),  and 
an  unlimited  amount  of  luggage, 
amved  at  the  exquisite  little  town 
of  Spezzia,  all  inquiries  on  this  en- 
groBsing  subject  were  met,  as  usual, 
vith  a  mournful    shake   of    ^e 


'There  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
lain,, but  their  excellenciee  would 
see  to-morrow  morning.' 

When  to-morrow  came,  the  aspect 
of  a&irs  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
improved:  blow,  blow,  blow;  rain, 
^,  rain;  and  our  ladies,  when 
tbey  came  in  to  breakfast,  were 
greeted  by  Brissot  with  a  &oe 
grievously  elongated,  and  hands  up- 
lifted in  desjMdr. 

.  'No  Ma^a  to-day,  ladies;  it  ia 
impoasibler 

'  Nonsense,  Brissot,'  said  '  Mrs. 
I^Iie,  who  did  not  readily  believe 
in  impossibility;  'don't  you  know 
the  people  at  the  inn  always  say 
that?' 

A  mournful  shake  of  the  head  was 
Brigsof s  only  reply. 

'WeU;  said  Mrs.  Leslie, 'let  us 
bave  our  breakfiast  in  peace,  at  all 
events,  and  then  we  will  settle  what 
is  to  be  done.' 

Spezzia  is  certainly  a  little  Para- 
diae--there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
tiiat;  but  no  one  likes  to  remain 
even  in  Paradise  on  compulsion; 
and,  on  a  rainy  day,  a  pretty  place 
has  no  very  material  advantage 
over  an  ugly  one:  and  the  thought 
of  having  to  maintain  a  vettunno 
and  four  horses  through  an  un- 
linaited  faturifydT  enforced  idleness^ 


is  enough  to  change  Paradise  into 
something  not  unlike  its  antipodes. 

However,  there  seemed  no  fight- 
ing against  fate.  '  What  must  be, 
must,  I  suppose,'  said  Mrs.  Leslie. 

'  But,  my  dear  aunt,'  said  Blanche, 
'what  on  earth  shall  we  do  with 
ourselves  here  all  day  ?' 

'What,  my  dear? — collapse  on 
our  beds,  of  course,'  said  Mary, 
always  weary  enough  to  be  patient 
of  a  day  of  compulsory  repose. 

'Well,  I  have  a  suggestion  to 
noake,'  said  Blanche. 

'Queen  Blanche  is  a  woman  of 
vigorous  counsels,'  said  Mary ; '  what 
is  it,  dear? — ^Loop  up  our  dresses 
and  wade  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Blanche ;  '  float  on  our 
crinolines.  But  seriously,  tell  me, 
aunt— we  must  pay  for  the  man  and 
the  horses  to-day,  whether  we  uso 
them  or  not  ?' 

*  'lam afraid  it  is  so  written  in  tho 
bond.  The  Magra  comes  decidedly 
under  the  head  of  Force  Majeure.' 

'  I  thought  so :  well,  then,  why 
not  use  them?  Suppose  we  tell 
Brissot  to  pay  the  bill,  and  pack 
everything,  and  then  drive  to  the 
water's  edge  and  see  for  ourselves. 
If  we  have  to  turn  back,  we  shall 
at  least  have  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  we  have  not  been  cheated.' 

'That  is  what  I  call  strong- 
minded,'  said  Mrs.  Leslie;  'a  very 
good  plan.' 

Accordingly,  Brissot  was  sum- 
moned, and,  after  a  little  argumen- 
tation, consented  to  the  arrange- 
ment In  process  of  time  it  was 
announced  that  all  was  ready,  and 
they  went  down  to  the  carriage, 
amid  the  reiterated  assurances  of 
landlord  and  waiters  that  they 
would  be  back  again  before  dinner- 
time. 

'Is  the  Magra  passable?'  asked 
Mrs.  Leslie  of  a  long-bearded, 
sandalled  Capuchin,  who  stood  in 
the  hall. 

'  Spero,  ma  dubito,'  was  the  cau- 
tious reply :  but  there  was  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  somewhat  reassuring. 

Off  they  drove,  splashing  through 
the  mud ;  and  at  last,  as  they  drew 
near  the  sandy,  slushing  plain  of 
the  torrent,  a  large  travemng-oar- 
riage  and  four,  straight  from  the 
Magra,   dashed  triumphantly  to* 
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wards  them,  the  coachman  nodding 
to  thoir  vetturino  as  he  passed. 

*  Si  passa/  said  the  vetturino ;  "and 
Bripsot,  looking  back  into  the  car- 
riage, telegraphed  that  all  was 
right 

AVhcn  they  had  got  fairly  down 
on  the  strand,  it  appeared  that  the 
torrent  had  forced  out  for  itself  !a 
second  channel  of  no  inconsiderable 
width,  which  must  l)e  crossed  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  main  stream.  A 
little  lK)at  was  in  readiness  to  ferry 
over  the  passengers ;  l»ut  Lrissot 
decided  that,  as  it  was  raining  hard, 
the  ladies  had  better  sit  still  in  the 
carriage,  for  the  lialf-naked,  savage- 
looking  beings  who  came  crowding 
round,  assured  him  that  this  chan- 
nel was  easily  fordable. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
take  out  the  horses,  and  put  oxen  in 
their  stead,  which  they  harnessed 
with  ropes ;  an  affair  which  took 
more  than  twenty  minutes  to  accom- 

glish.  It  was  accomplished  at  last, 
owever ;  and,  to  the  music  of  the 
most  unearthly  shoutings  and 
shriekings,  the  heavily-laden  equi- 
page was  launched  with  a  desperate 
plunge  into  the  rushing,  turbid 
stream.  With  great  diflSculty  the 
oxen  strained  against  the  current, 
the  carriage  lurching  most  unplea- 
santly. On  they  went,  however, 
with  struggling  plunges,  till,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  torrent,  crack 
went  the  ropes,  down  went  the  two 
foremost  beasts,  kicking  and  flonn- 
dering,  while  the  carriage  remained 
planted  in  the  water,  which  so  filled 
it  in  a  moment,  that  Mrs.  Leslie  and 
one  of  the  maids  were  sitting  up  to 
their  knees  in  water,  as  in  a  foot- 
tub,  though  ^the  young  ladies,  with 
more  presence  of  mind  and  agility, 
had  tucked  their  feet  up  on  the 
seat. 

'  Don't  scream,'  whispered 
Blanche  to  the  maid,  who,  looking 
out  of  window,  had  seen  one  wheel 
portentously  elevated.  *  Dear  aunt, 
don't  be  frightened ;  see  how  shallow 
it  is ;  these  men  are  all  wading ;  the 
water  is  barely  tip  to  their  waists.' 

But  Mrs.  Leslie  was  given  to 
screaming:  though  very  enter- 
prising, sho  wanted  presence  of 
mind,  and  drowning  was  her  es- 
-pedaX  aversion;    so  she  screamed 


on.  ^lary  sat  quite  still  and  silent, 
a  shade  paler  than  usual,  but  show- 
ing no  other  sign  of  alarm. 

'Dear  ladies !— angels  of  la/fliefi!' 
soblwd  Brissot,  looking  back  from 
the  box, '  they  are  gone  back  to  tie 
town  for  more  rope:  don't  l>c 
frightened.' 

*  All  the  way  to  SpezziaV  asked 
]31anche ;  *  a  pleasant  prospect !' 

The  girls  scorned  the  idea  of 
being  frightened ;  but  they  felt  by 
no  means  comfortable  when  the 
overloaded  carriage  l^egan  to  incline 
very  decidedly  to  one  side ;  and  tl.e 
shouting,  screaming  creatures  who 
were  splashing  round  them  did  not 
afford  much  consolation ;  for  when 
Mrs.  Leslie  asked  imploringly  if 
there  were  no  means  of  being  carrie<l 
to  the  further  hank,  they  only  shook 
their  heads  and  pointed  to  the  cur- 
rent, which  was  sweeping  by  with 
dizzying  velocity. 

At  this  moment  our  prisoners 
heard  a  tremendous  splashing  close 
to  them,  and  looking  out,  saw  a 
light  travelling-carriage  containing 
two  'gentlemen,  one  of  them  appa- 
rently an  Italian,  but  the  other,  a 
young  Englishman — the  very  Cri- 
mean ofiicer  returned  from  Mar- 
seilles, whom  they  had  met  at  tlie 
table  d'  bote,  and  who,  springing 
into  the  water,  was  in  an  instant  at 
their  window. 

'  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,'  shouted 
Brissot, '  take  care !  you  are  ri.skiDg 
your  life!  you  cau  never  stand 
against  the  current ;  and  yon  don't 
know  all  the  holes  in  the  river  as 
these  people  do.' 

'  Never  you  mind  that,'  said  the 
Englishman ;  and  in  a  moment  he 
looked  to  the  broken  harness,  saw 
what  was  the  matter,  and,  rapidly 
desiring  his  Italian  friend  (who 
showed  no  disposition  to  tempt  the 
stream  himself)  to  drive  on  rapidly 
to  Sarzana  and  order  abundant 
fires,  he  set  himself  to  repair  the 
mischief  with  straps  from  the  port- 
manteaus, to  the  astonishment  of  the 
unaccustomed  savages  whom  be 
pressed  into  his  service,  and  to  the 
unbounded  gratitude  and  admiiatioo 
of  Brissot 

The  ladies  scarcely  saw  what  was 
going  on ;  but  the  very  presence  of 
on  Englishman  and  an  officer  re- 
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assured  them ;  and  when  their  car- 
riage resumed  its  equilibrium,  and 
the  oxen  began  slowly  to  move  it 
forwards^  before  there  had  been 
time  to  bring  rope  from  Spezzia, 
they  knew  whose  resource  and 
promptitude  they  had  to  thank. 

At  last  the  carriage,  with  the 
ladies  still  in  it,  was  safely  stowed 
a\vay  on  board  the  large  flat-bot- 
tomed boat  which  is  ferried  across 
the  main  stream,  and  which  makes 
£low  progress  against  tho  powerful 
current 

*I  hope  you  are  not  very  wet,' 
said  the  Englishman,  coming  to  the 
vindow. 

'Not  materially,  thank  you,'  said 
Blanche. 

*  Only  mamma,'  said  Mary, '  who 
chose  to  sit  with  her  feet  in  the 
water.' 

'  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you 
enough,'  said  Mrs.  Leslie.  'I  am 
sore  you  saved  our  lives.' 

'I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  so 
much  as  that,'  said  the  young  man, 
smiling.  'I  don't  think  you  were  in 
any  real  danger.', 

'  We  were  in  a  great  deal  of  fear, 
at  all  events,'  said  Blanche,  laugh- 
ing. 'I  don't  think  I  ever  felt 
frightened  before.' 

'  Then  indeed  you  behaved  like  a 
heroine;  for  I  did  not  hear  any 
approach  to  a  scream.' 

'Except  from  me,'  interrupted 
Mrs.  Leslie;  'I  never  could  stand 
cold  water.' 

'I  am  afraid  you  have  had  too 
much  of  it,  dear  mamma,'  said  Mary, 
anxiously:  'how  you  shiver;  you 
are  drenched  through!  I  do  hope 
you  have  not  caught  cold.' 

'Quick,  quick!  get  to  Sarzanaas 
last  as  possible,'  said  the  English- 
man, expediting  as  much  as  he 
could  the  tardy  process  of  landing 
and  harnessing,  and  then  mounting 
the  seat  by  the  votturino.  His 
presence'  seemed  to  put  a  little 
mettle  both  into  driver  and  horses, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
arrived. 

'I  hope  there  is  a  good  fire  for 
these  Iwlies,  and  pleniy  of  hot 
water,*  said  he,  in  excellent  Italian, 
to  the  obsoqmous  padrone;  'they 
have  got  wet  in  the  Mogra.' 

'All  ready,  eccelcnza:  the  other 


signers  ordered  it;  if  these  ladies 
w3l  follow  me.' 

The  Englishman,  without  waiting 
for  a  word  of  thanks,  hurried  them 
to  the  door  of  their  apartment,  and 
took  his  leave.  There  they  were 
much  comforted  at  the  sight  ot 
what  seemed  half  a  tree  already 
blazing  on  the  hearth,  while  men 
and 'maids  in  abundance  were  prof- 
fering hot  water  and  warming- 
pans. 

These  last  were  much  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  Mrs.  Leslie,  at  least,  was 
so  thoroughly  drowned  as  to  be  fit 
for  nothing  but  bed,  especially  as 
the  luggage  had  got  so  wet  that 
almost  every  article  had  to  be  un- 
packed and  hung  out  to  dry  beside 
the  ample  fire,  before  a  change 
could  be  procured.  The  ladies' 
maids  were  in  great  woe  over  soaked 
dresses  and  dripping  bonnets ;  but 
the  young  ladies  themselves  bore 
the  contretemps  with  smiling  phi- 
losophy, more  occupied,  if  the  truth 
be  told,  with  speculating  on  who 
the  hero  might  be  who  had  so  op- 
portunely come  to  their  rescue,  than 
with  mourning  over  the  damage  to 
their  wardrobe  incurred  by  the 
misadventure. 

Their  curiosity  as  to  their  bene- 
factor was  not.  however,  destined  to 
be  then  satisfied;  for  when,  after 
drying,  and  dressing,  and  dining, 
they  inquired  for  him,  they  were 
told  that  he  had  only  just  stayed  to 
change  his  dress,  and  then  had 
driven  on  with  his  companion  to- 
wards Fietra  Santa,  en  route  for 
Pisa  and  Florence. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

'  Well,  Blanche,  how  do  you  feci 
now  you  are  starting  for  your  first 
ball?  I  remember  I  felt  all  in  a 
cold  creep  from  head  to  foot' 

'Yes,'  said  Blanche,  laughing, 
'  and  vexed  your  mother,  I  know,  by 
looking  like  a  piece  of  faded  wax- 
work, as  she  is  always  calling  you.' 

'But  I  want  to  know  how  you 
feel  yourself,  and  that  is  just  what 
you  won't  tell  me.  Let  me  look  at 
you :  no  faded  waxwork  there,  cer- 
tainly— though  I  am  not  sure  that 
you  are  not  the  least  bit  paler  than 
usual ;  let  me  feel  your  pulse.' 
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'Like  Hamlet  to  his  mother? 
You  won't  get  any  more  satisfaction 
out  of  me  than  Mrs.  Hamlet  did 
out  of  him;  here— feel/  holding 
out  her  white,  braceleited  wrist. 

*  It  temi)erately  keeps  time/  said 
Mary,  *  I  cannot  deny  it ;  but  don't 
you  feel  in  the  least  as  if  something 
were  going  to  happen  ?' 

'  Oh !  Mary,  it  is  only  in  story- 
books that  heroines  meet  their  des- 
tiny, like  Cinderella,  at  their  lirst 
ball/ 

*  Is  it  only  in  story-books  ?* 

'  I  can't  judge ;  of  course  you  can, 
who  have  been  out  one  season 
already/ 

'  Well,  not  one's  destiny,  perhaps ; 
but  things  do  happen  at  balls ;  and 
I  should  think  in  Home,  particu- 
larly, where  all  people  worth  know- 
ing are  sure  to  turn  up,  as  mamma 
says,  at  one  time  or  another.  Sup- 
pose, now,  we  were  to  meet  our  hero 
of  the  Magra ;  would  you  call  that 
an  adventure  ?* 

'  A  very  likely  one  to  happen,  if 
only  we  were  going  to  an  English 
liouse ;  he  must  bo  in  Borne  by  this 
time.' 

*  No  chance  of  meeting  any  Eng- 
lish to-night,  except  such  as  have 
first-rate  introductions.' 

*  Why  should  he  not  have  first- 
rate  introductions '?' 

•It  depends  on  who  he  is,  of 
course.  This  is  a  very  exclusive 
house ;  the  x)eople  never  gave  a  ball 
before ;  it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  yomig  Principe ; 
for  balls  are  not  begun  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  things,  I  imagine :  so 
mamma  says,  and  she  knows  Home 
and  Eoman  ways.' 

*  Every  one  will  take  us  for  sis- 
ters, especially  as  we  are  dressed 
alike/ 

*  Yes;  and  as  you  are  Miss  Leshe, 
and  so  much  more  imposing,  whilo 
I  am  only  Miss  Mary  Leslie,  and  of 
oontemptible  stature,  you  will  be 
set  down  for  the  eldest,  which  I 
consider  a  great  triumph,  I  being 
xeaJly  two  years  ahead/ 

*  Let  me  look  at  yon,  my  dears/ 
said  Mrs.  Leslie,  coming  into  the 
room,  '  and  see  if  I  approve  of  your 
appearance/ 

She  must  have  been  fastidious  if 
Bhe  had  not  approved  of  the  two 


graceful  figures  which  stood  before 
her  for  inspection,  throwing  off  bur- 
nous and  shawl,  and  revealing  the 
simple  tarlatan  dresses  looped  with 
roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  while 
a  wreath  of  the  same  llowirs 
crowned  each  young  head,  equally 
becoming  to  tlie  dark  classic  braius 
of  the  one  and  the  luxuriant  golden 
tresses  of  the  other.  She  was  fas- 
tidious enough,  but  this  time  she 
did  approve  thoroughly,  and  w<wi 
well  pleased  to  have  such  a  nieco 
and  daughter  to  present  to  tiio 
lioman  world,  of  which  she  herself, 
in  her  youth,  had  been  no  incon- 
siderable ornament. 

The  two  young  EngUsh  girls 
were  thoroughly  appreciated  at  the 
Princess  del  l3 — 's  ball,  and  tlie 
more  so  that  they  wero  the  only 
English,  and  consequently  the  only 
unmarried  ladies  present.  They 
were  engaged  for  half  the  evenin;; 
l)efore  they  had  been  in  the  room 
five  minutes. 

*  Signorina  mia,  mi  permitti  di 
presentarle  il  Signer  Colonello,'— 
sometiiing  quite  foreign  to  any  Eng- 
lish name  that  was  ever  heard  of. 

Blanche  looked  up,  and  found 
that  the  bridegroom  Principe  was 
presenting  to  her  no  other  than  the 
hero  of  the  Magra.  She  was  sitting 
at  that  moment  by  her  aimt,  who, 
though  she  had  no  idea  what  the 
name  was,  could  do  no  other  than 
fi'ankly  extend  her  hand,  and  tell 
the  gentleman  how  glad  she  wtis  to 
meet  him  again,  and  how  glad  she 
should  bo  to  see  him  if  he  would 
call  the  following  evening  at  her 
apartments  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  ball,  and 
Blanche  was  engaged,  oa  we  have 
seen,  for  many  dances;  however, 
she  gladly  promised  her  hand  for 
the  first  dance  she  had  free.  The 
stranger  did  not  seem  enthusiastic 
about  dancing;  for  when  he  found 
that  Mary  also  was  engaged,  he 
stood  aloof,  a  mere  spectator,  until 
the  time  came  when  he  could  claim 
Blanche  as  his  partner. 

'Who  is  he?'  inquired  Mrs. 
Leslie  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  her 
acquaintance. 

'  Un  certo  colonello,  non  so/  an* 
swered  she,  with  the  peooliar  Italian 
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dung;  '  Tiene  da  Crimea ;  figlio  di 
milozd  a  bnonissima  famiglia;  ma 
0  nome,  non  lo  so/ 

'Those  English  names  are  so  dif- 
flcalt/  said  another ;  '  Creco,  Greci, 
mi  pare ;  che  so  to  ?' 

imong  the  numbers  who  were  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  young 
ladies  they  recognised  the  Italian 
gentleman  who  was  the  travelling 
companion  of  their  friend  at  the 
Magra,  and  who  was  introduced  as 
the  Principe  B — ;  but  as  the  young 
kdies  were  oigaged,  and  so  unable 
to  dance  wiUi  hinii  he  merely 
bowed  and  sought  a  partner  else- 
where, which  was  a  disappointment, 
as  some  information  might  have 
heen  hoped  for  from  him. 

As  it  was,  they  were  obliged  to 
remain  in  ignorance,  promising 
themselves  to  search  the  visitors' 
book  at  Piale*s  the  next  morning, 
vhich  Mrs.  Leslie  felt  the  more  im- 
perative as  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  unknown  and 
Blanche  seemed  to  be  getting  on 
remarkably  well.  Blanche,  as  a 
beauty  and  an  heiress,  was  no  incon- 
siderable charge;  and  though  her 
aunt  had  assisted  her  escape  from 
liie  summary  '  marrying-up  *  which 
her  simple  hearted  guardians  had 
projected,  yet  in  her  secret  soul  she 
thought  the  match  they  had  pro- 
posed a  very  good  one,  and  had  re- 
solved that,  while  under  her  care, 
the  wilful  child  should  not  throw 
herself  away  on  any  one  of  inferior 
pretensions. 

'That  unknown  \&  nice,  is  he 
notV  asked  Mary,  after  they  had 
returned  home.  '  I  was  so  sorry  I 
was  not  able  to  dance  with  him.' 

*  Oh,  Mary !  I  never  met  any  one 
half  so  nice ;  so  gentle,  so  unboast- 
fnl,  and  reserved  about  himself  and 
his  own  doings,  and  yet  so  full  of 
interesting  stories,  when  you  once 
draw  him  out ;  I  could  listen  to  him 
for  ever.' 

'Dtsdemona?'  whispered  Mary. 

'  My  dear,'  said^Mrs.  Leslie,  with 
something  almost  sharp  in  her 
Toice,  '  all  soldiers  are  like  thai  If 
you  had  waited  to  see  Herbert 
Beresford,  as  you  ought,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  been  just  the 
^me.  I  always  heard  he  was  par- 
ticularly agreeable.' 


'Did  you  ask  your  fHend  if  he 
knew  Colonel  Beresford?*  inquired 
Maffy. 

'  Not  I,'  said  Blanche  impa- 
tiently; 'we  had  something  better 
to  talk  about' 

Mrs.  Leslie  felt  slightly  anxioup, 
but  she  knew  her  metier  of  chaperon 
better  than  to  let  it  appear ;  so  sho 
chattered,  and  let  the  girls  chatter 
as  fast  as  they  pleased,  while  they 
drank  their  tea,  and  then  sent  them 
off  to  bed. 

'  I  shall  write  to  Lady  Beresford, 
and  advise  her  to  send  Herbert  out 
here,  if  he  fjEdls  into  the  plan.' 
Such  was  her  ultimatum,  as  she 
laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  in  the 
grey  dawn  of  morning. 

*  Now,  mamma,*  said  Mary,  after 
a  very  late  breakfast,  Met  us  run 
across  to  Fiale's  and  discover  our 
incognito.' 

The  unenlightened  in  Boman 
ways  must  be  informed  that  Fialo 
is  a  bookseller  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  and  that  on  his  table  lies  a 
book  where  most  of  the  English 
visitors  inscribe  their  names. 

'Now  let  me  see,'  said  Mary, 
while  Blanche  looked  over  her 
shoulder. 

'  Captain  Smith ;— no,  he  can't  be 
Captain  Smith,  can  he,  nuunma  V 

'  Yes ; — why  not  V 

'  Major  Cresswell ; —  that's  tho 
man.' 

'Yes,  yes;  they  said  his  name 
was  Cieci,  which  was  very  near  for 
Italians.' 

'  But  they  called  him  colonel,' 
objected  Blanche. 

'  The  Italians  call  every  officer 
colonello.  That's  the  man,  I'm  cer- 
tain.   "  H6tel  d'Angleterre."' 

'  Yes,'  said  Blanche, '  he  said  ho 
was  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  very 
near  us.' 

'That  settles  the  point,'  said 
Mrs.  Leslie ;  '  Cresswell  ij  not  a  bad 
name.' 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  Mary 
startled  tiiem,  and  she  pointed 
where,  much  lower  down  on  the 
list,  stood  in  characters  unmistak- 
ably legible,  the  name  of  '  Lieut- 
Col.  Honourable  Herbert  Beresford.' 

The  ladies  looked  at  one  another 
petrified.  Mrs.  Leshe  and  Mary 
oould  scarcely  keep  their  counte- 
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nancos,  but  T^lancho  was  in  towcr- 
ing  iDdignation. 

'This  is  too  bad/  she  said,  the 
tears  starting  into  her  eyes ;  '  tlicy 
have  positively  sent  him  after  me. 
I  call  this  downright  persecution.  I 
will  never  be  introduced  to  him — 
never  I' 

'  My  dear,  Piale  will  hear  you/ 
whispered  Mrs.  Leslie,  *and  you 
will  1x3  the  talk  of  Rome.  No  one 
shall  tease  you  while  you  are  with 
me ;  but  it  won't  hurt  you  to  meet 
the  young  man  in  society  like  any 
one  else.  Come  home,  and  don't  be 
silly,  and  we'll  think  what  we  had 
better  do.' 

Home  they  went,  only  a  few  steps 
off,  and  sat  down  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

*  The  more  I  think  of  it,'  said  Mrs. 
Leslie,  after  trying  hard  for  a  few 
minutes  to  compose  her  counte- 
nance so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
grave  displeasure  which  Blanche's 
had  assumed,  'the  more  inexpli- 
cable it  seems,  or  at  least  the  more  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  whole  affair 
is  simply  accidental.  He  can't  have 
had  time,  can  he,  to  have  gone  back 
to  England,  seen  his  father  and 
mother,  found  you  fled,  and  rushed 
here  after  youV  Only  think  how 
rapidly  we  travelled ; — it  is  imjws- 
sible.' 

'  They  probably  wrote  to  him  at 
Malta/  said  Blanche. 

*No  time/  &aid  Mrs.  Leslie. 
'  What  was  the  date  of  his  arrival, 
Mary,  did  you  notice  V* 

'  There  was  no  date,  mamma,  of 
that;  only  "  Hotel  d'Angleterre/' ' 

*  Oh  1  then/  said  Blanche,  *  we 
will  ask  Major  Cresswell  about  him 
when  he  comes  this  evening,  as  he 
is  at  the  same  hotel.' 

At  that  moment  Mary  started,  as 
a  sudden  thought  struck  her;  and 
shot  a  very  significant  glance  at  her 
mother,  who  responded  to  it  by  a 
rapid  gesture  enforcing  silence  as  to 
the  idea  which  had  evidently  oc- 
curred to  both  minds  at  once. 

*  It  is  very  impertinent/  said  poor 
Blanche^  'and  exceedingly  annoy- 
ing.' 

'  My  dear/  said  Mary, '  yon  cannot 
complain  that  your  en^ny  has  been 
very  aggressive.  Surely  he  might 
have  called  on  mamma,  if  he  had 


cboson  it,  £0   old  a  friend  of  his 
family.' 

*  Perhaps  he  is  only  just  arrived/ 
interrupted  Blanche.  'I  know  all 
my  pleasure  in  Rome  is  gone  now.' 

*  Not  quite,  I  hope ;  but  come,  I 
see  your  head  is  aching;  let  me 
bathe  it  with  some  eau  de  Cologne, 
or  you  will  not  be  fit  to  see  ^lajur 
Cresswell  this  evening.' 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  the  evening,  the  ladies  were 
all,  for  various  reasons,  in  a  state  of 
some  trepidation,  as  they  took  their 
seats  in  their  salon  after  their  late 
dinner,  and  began  to  expect  the 
arrival  of  their  guest.  Mary  was 
excellent  on  such  occasions,  and  so, 
indeed,  was  Blanche  too,  generally, 
but  just  now  she  was  more  unhinged 
than  usual,  and  felt  quite  grateful 
to  Mary  when  she  proposed  their 
droviming  their  anxieties  in  a  rat- 
tling duet. 

In  spite  of  the  rattle,  however, 
they  kept  their  ears  open,  and  at 
the    first  ring  of   their   door-bell 
stopped  with  one  accord. 
A  card  was  brought  in — 
*  Lieut.-Colonel  Beresford ;' 
and  at  the  same  moment  entered  its 
owner,  who  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  the  hero  of  the  Magra. 

At  the  first  instant  there  was  an 
awkward,  taken-aback  pause ;  but  it 
was  only  for  an  instant. 

*So  you  are  Colonel  Beresford?' 
said  Mrs.  Leslie,  as  she  saw  that  he 
looked  rather  surprised  at  his  re- 
ception. 'We  have  been  to-day 
searching  Piale's  book  to  ascertain 
your  identity :  we  settled  that  you 
could  not  be  Captain  Smith,  but 
that  you  might  be  Major  Cresswell, 
and,  I  can  scarcely  tell  why,  hut 
you  were  established  in  our  minds 
as  Major  Cresswell,  which  made  us 
start  when  you  were  introduced  by 
another  name.' 

Colonel  Beresford  laughed  at  the 
explanation,  and  confessed  that  be 
bad  been  in  something  of  a  similar 
puzzle,  but  that  Piale's  had  not 
occurred  to  him ;  in  fact  he  had  not 
put  his  own  name  there— some  one 
had  done  it  for  him.  He  had  for- 
gotten the  number  Mrs.  Leslie  had 
told  him,  but  had  been  directed  to 
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the  apartment  of  the  Signora  loglese 
withthedna  belli88ime8ignoriiia,and 
had  only  aoqidred  a  distinct  idea  of 
her  name  just  this  moment,  from 
the  card  nailed  up  outside  her 
door. 

These  mutual  explanations  proved 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  set  all 
parties  at  ease.  The  cTening  passed 
off  deh'ghtfally,  chiefly  in  music; 
Mary's  clever  playing  and  Blanche's 
beantifal  singing  were  thoroughly 
appreciated,  and  when,  towards  the 
end,  the  party  became  increased  by 
several  Italians  dropping  in,  Mrs. 
Leslie  observed,  and  this  time  with 
nnalloyed  satisfaction,  that  Colonel 
Beresfoii]  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  talking  apart  with 
Blanche. 

'  It  is  a  pity/  he  said  in  taking 
leave,  'that  Gresswell  should  lose 
the  great  pleasure  of  your  acquaint- 
ance because  he  does  not  happen  to 
be  me;  may  I  bring  him?  I  can 
answer  for  his  being  a  very  nice 
fellow.' 

'Oh,  certainly,'  said  Mrs.  Leslie; 
'we  are  always  at  home  in  the 
eyening  till  nine  o'clock.' 

When  he  was  gone,  the  three 
ladies  gathered  round  the  hearth, 
and  put  on  more  wood  as  preparing 
for  a  talk ;  but  for  a  few  moments 
all  sat  silent. 

'  Blanche,  my  dear,'  at  last  said 
Mr&  Leslie,  '  this  man's  being  here 
is  pure  accident;  nothing  else,  de- 
pend upon  it  There  has  been  no 
time  for  communication  with  the 
people  at  home :  besides,  they  pro- 
mised me  faithfully  you  should  not 
he  molested.' 

'  Oh !  as  to  that,  mamma,'  inter- 
rupted Mary,  '  he  may  have  found 
out  that  Blanche  was  here,  and 
come  of  his  own  accord,  without 
consulting  any  one.  It  certainly 
strikes  mc  as  strange,  in  so  amiable 
a  person  as  he  seems  to  be,  coming 
here  to  enjoy  himself  instead  of 
going  home  to  see  his  father  and 
mother.  Don't  you  remember  he 
said  something  at  that  table  d'hdte 
of  having  gone  as  far  as  Marseilles, 
homewards,  and  then  turned  back  ?• 

'  I  am  quite  sure,'  said  Blanche, 
'  that,  be  all  that  as  it  may,  he  has 
no  idea  that  I  am  myself;  he  takes 
DsforeiBterB. 


*  Well,  well,'  said  Mrs.  Leslie, 
'  no  fre^bom  Englishwoman  can 
be  married  against  her  will.  You 
are  safe  here  with  me,  and  he  is  a 
very  pleasant  person,  and  will  do 
to  sing  and  dance  with,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  marry  him.  And  now 
go  to  bed,  child,  or  youll  lose  your 
roses,  and  then  youll  have  to  sub- 
mit to  being  married  for  your  money 
after  all.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

One  evening  after  another  passed 
very  pleasantly.  Major  Gresswell 
was  introduced,  and  proved  to  be 
a  very  superior  man,  in  Mary's 
opinion  at  least,  and  her  opinion 
luckily  was  right,  and  he  appeared 
to  consider  her  a  very  delightful 
young  lady.  Morning  engagements 
grew  out  of  evening  ones ;  visits  to 
picture  galleries,  riding  parties  in  the 
Campagna,  and,  as  the  days  length- 
ened and  brightened,  expeditions  to 
Frascati,  and  Albano,  and  Tivoli — 
all  the  spring  pleasures  so  well 
known  to  those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  a  season  in 
Borne.  The  Misses  Leslie  were 
much  sought  after,  but  by  none  so 
assiduously  as  by  Major  Gresswell 
and  Colonel  Beresford.  This  last 
soon  discovered,  what  no  one  at- 
tempted to  conceal,  that  the  two 
girls  were  not  sisters,  but  cousins; 
yet  he  evidently  had  no  idea  that 
the  Miss  Leslie  in  Rome  and  the 
Miss  Leslie,  his  father's  ward,  were 
identical.  This  was  often  discussed 
as  a  matter  of  wonder  between  Mary 
and  her  mother ;  as  to  Blanche,  she 
very  soon  became  mute  on  every- 
thing connected  with  Colond  Be- 
resford. 

'  It  is  very  odd  indeed,'  said  l^&s. 
Leslie,  '  that  he  should  suspect 
nothing.  I  suppose  his  mother  is 
so  glad  that  he  happens  to  have 
turned  up  in  Homo,  that  she  has 
the  wit  at  last  to  hold  her  tongue, 
as  I  have  written  to  urge  her  to 
do.' 

'  But  how  can  it  be  that  it  never 
occurs  to  him,  her  name  being 
Blanche,  too  ?' 

'  That  is  the  thing,  I  suspect ; 
the  Beresfords,  you  know,  never 
call  her  Blanche,  but  Lina,  from 
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her  second  name,  Caroline,  on  ac- 
count of  their  haAing  a  Blanche  of 
their  own,  Lady  Dovereux.  I  daro 
Kiiy  they  always  wrote  of  Lina 
Leslie,  if  they  ever  WToto  to  him 
about  her  at  all.' 

'  I  SCO :  well ;  it  is  manifest  enough 
how  thingH  arc  going :  alls  well  that 
cuds  well/ 

*  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  echoed 
her  mother,  kishing  Irt  foreheaxl, 
with  a  secret  pnivi.r  tluit  all  might 
end  well  for  her  also,  of  which  there 
seemed  every  prol)al)ility. 

One  l>i*autiful  evening  in  March 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  young  ladies 
went  with  a  few  friends  to  see  tho 
Coliseum  by  moonlight,  and  Colonel 
Beresford  and  Major  Cress  well  were, 
as  usual,  of  the  j)arty.  As  soon  as 
Colonel  Beresford  arrived,  it  was 
manifest,  to  Blanche  at  least,  that 
something  was  the  matter,  for  a 
cloud  sat  on  his  brow,  usually  so 
clear  and  open,  and  he  seemed  un- 
comfortable and  abstracted,  very 
unlike  himself.  However,  he  took 
his  accustomed  place  by  her  side, 
and  apj>eared  more  anxious  even 
than  usual  to  converse  with  her  as 
much  apart  as  circumstances  al- 
lowed. Afi  the  whole  party,  divided 
into  twos  and  threes,  wandered 
al>out  in  tho  moonlight,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient  U^tf-a" 
tc'te  for  confidential  conversation; 
but  it  was  long  before  either  spoke. 
At  last,  as  with  an  eifort,  '  I  am 
afraid,*  ho  said,  *  that  to-night  I 
must  wish  you  good-bye.' 

'  Good-bye?' 

'  Yes ;  I  must  be  at  Civita  Vcc- 
chia  in  time  to  catch  tho  direct 
boat  to-morrow  night.* 

*  Why?  has  anything  happened 
to  your  father  or  mother?*  asked 
Blanche,  anxiously. 

'  No,  nothing.  I  may  as  well  tell 
yon;  it  is  a  qualm  of  conscience, 
but  one  I  can't  get  oyer.  I  think, 
after  six  years'  absence,  I  have  be- 
haved very  cruelly  in  coming  here 
at  all;  and  to-day  I  have  had  a 
letter^  urging  me  to  stay  on  and 
enjoy  myself.*^ 

'  Which  has  acted  by  contrarieB?' 
asked  Blanche,  inwardly  smiling. 

'  Exactly;  it  made  me  feel  what 
a  brate  I  have  been;  and  so  I'm 


Blanche  dared  not  trust  herself 
to  speak ;  and  he  went  on. 

'  But  I  cannot  go  without  asking 
if  I  may  ever  hope  to  meet  y<ju 
again.  I  think  you  must  have  sc<,ii 
— you  can  scarcely  have  mistaken 
my  feelings.  Only  just  tell  me  if 
I  may  come  back  again;  when  1 
have  scicn  my  father  and  mother, 
may  I  come  Imck  to  you?  In  short, 
can  you  give  me  any  hoi>o?' 

\Vhat  Blanches  answer  was  wc 
will  not  inquire ;  indewl,  it  migin 
be  rejiorted  as  '  inaudible  in  tin- 
gallery.*  Whatever  it  was,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  to  give  satisfaction, 
for  tho  colonel's  next  observation, 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  entranced 
silence,  was  that  '  he  was  too 
happy.' 

•  But  Colonel  Beresford,*  wi'l 
Blanche,  at  last,  rallying  all  hi-r 
dignity,  '  I  must  not  let  you  p> 
without  explaining  everything.  1 
do  not  know,  but  I  think  you  have 
not  found  out  who  I  am.' 

'  Who  you  are  ?  Blanche— my 
own  Blanche,  I  hope.  What  can 
you  mean?* 

•  You  know  about  Lina  Leslie, 
your  father's  ward.* 

'  Well  ?* 

'  My  name  is  Blanche  Carolint-, 
and  they  called  me  Lina.' 

'Is  it  possible?'  He  Btoppc<l 
short,  and  gazed  in  lier  face ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  depths  of  sentiment 
in  which  they  were  plunged,  they 
both  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

'Well;  that  is  a  drnowma'K 
My  Blanche  and  Lina  Leslie  one 
and  the  samel  My  Blanche,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  Lina  has  been  my 
nightmare,  my  dread,  my  hrt'- 
noire:  it  was  to  escape  marryinR 
you  that  I  came  here  instead  of 
going  home.* 

'  And  it  was  to  escape  marrying 
you  that  I  came  here.' 

'  Is  it  possible  ?  I  had  no  i^i'(^ 
that  they  had  spoken  of  you.  I  got 
letters  at  Marseilles,  urging  me  to 
hurry  home  and  secure  this  won- 
derful heiress,  about  whom  they 
had  been  boring  my  life  out  al^®^?{ 
so  I  turned  about  at  once,  «» 
sailed  back  to  Genoa  in  the  tery 
fir8t_packet.' 

•  They  told  me  I  was  to  ronnf 
you;  so  I  set  off  at  once,  and  »n 
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ynBj  here  with  my  aiint  and 
aman.' 

'Well;  if  that  iB  not  poetical 
jaOke,  I  dont  know  what  iB.' 

Very  much  amnsed  were  Mrs, 
Leslie  and  Mary  at  this  d^none- 
10^,1,  which,  even  in  the  dim  Eo- 
mim  lamplight,  was  levealod  to 
than  by  tteir  first  glance  at 
Blanche's  t^H-tale  &ce  as  they 
droTe  home. 

'  Too  are  a  conple  of  nndutifnl 
children,'  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  when 
Colonel  Bcrcsford  called  the  next 
maming,  before  starting  for  Civita 
Vccchia,  '  and  do  not  deserre  for 
ihinge  to  tnm  oat  so  happily.' 

'Very  trne,*  said  the  colonel, 
'and  tiierefore  do  yon  not  think 
that  we  are  botmd  to  make  what 
reparatiou  we  can  by  carrying  out 
onr  parents'  wishes  as  soon  as 
posgible?' 

All  parties  being  at  last  agreed, 
there  was  nothing  to  wait  for  bnt 
the  ansngementa  of  lawyers  and 
toasmakers.     These    however  —a 


splendid  fortune  and  proportitm- 
ately  splendid  troossean  being  in 
question — were  sufficiently  taidy,  or 
at  least  would  hare  been,  bnt  that 
Major  Creaswell's  regiment  was  un- 
expectedly ordered  to  Corfu.  Major 
Cieeewell  would  not  depart  without 
Mary,  by  this  time  bii  promised 
bride,  and  Blanche  would  not  hear 
of  being  married  without  Mary  for 
her  bridesmaid.  So  settletnenta 
and  lace  flounces  had  to  be  expe- 
dited, and  early  in  the  month  of 
Jnne  Blanche  became,  what  eho 
had  so  often  Towcd  she  would  rather 
die  than  become,  the  «i£a  of  Her- 
bert Beresford. 

And  now  eight  years  havepasBod 
and  neither  party  has  repented ; 
they  can  scarcely  eren  regret  the 
folly  of  thcii  mutual  avoidance,  a» 
it  brought  about  so  satinfactory  a 
result,  though  they  are  quite  rrndy 
to  laugh  at  each  oUier  and  at  thcui- 
selvee,  and  totell  their  little  ones 
the  story  of  their  '  much  ado  about 
nothiog.'  E.  S.  It.  A. 


PARIS  BEFORE  EASTER. 

I  HEBE  am  times    when    London    vdgbt 

heavily  upon  tbe  spirita;  when  the  agree- 

abilily  of  ita  women  «nd  the  friendliness  of 

:    its  men  pall  on  the  aocial  appetite;  when 

[   the  chatios  of  Bociety— and  let  as  here  »j, 

,    with  meekness, '  London  Society ' — seem  to 

{    lose  their  power.     At  such  moments  it  is 

pleasurable  to  reSect  that  Paris  is  atlainable 

'    in  eleven   hours ;    that  cabs  run  in   the 

direction  of  the  Victoria  Station,  Pimlico; 

and  that  the  London,  Chatham,  and  DoTer 

railway  is  an  existing  iostitntion.    It  is  > 

wonderiiil  change  in  so  short  a  space  of 

timo.       Whirr — Victoria-     bnrr— Dover; 

splash,  throb, splash— Calais;  burr— Paris;  clio-clao— nothing  to 'declare;' 

Custom  Honse ;  cab ;  roll  easily  to  the  hotel — and  we  gaze  uo  longer  on 

dreary  London,  but  on  cheery  Paris. 

Snppoee,  dear  reader,  that,  for  tbe  nke  of  convenirace  I,  drop  the 
editorial  'we,'  and  speak  to  you,  not  as  an  old  friend,  but  as  a  sort  of 
steam-boat  acquaintance  endeavouring  to  make  himself  agreeable  ;  it  will 
be  easier  for  both  of  us.    Shall  we  ?    You  consent.    Very  well  thai. 

When  I  got  into  Paris  last  month— that  is,  in  January — and  had  dined, 
I  took  a  cab  and  mado  myself  free  of  the  city  after  my  usual  fiishion— 
that  is,  I  drove  to  the  Place  de  ia  Concorde  and  looked  up  the  Champs 
Elys^  to  the  Arc.  I  wondered  why  the  gas  should  be  so  white,  while  ttae 
gas  with  ns  is  so  yellow,  and  made  a  mental  memorandum  to  aak  a  BCieo- 
title  friend  of  mine  the  reason.  Also  I  wondered  why  the  illamination  of 
Paris  should  [be  so  brilliant,  and  why  we  poor  Londoners  should  hsTe 
to  grope  about  in  a  state  of  semi-darkness.  I  thought  that  London  VM 
a  richer  town  than  Paris :  it  would  appear  that  I  was  in  error. 

It  was  eight  of  the  clock,  and  I  tltought  that  my  friends  would  not  be 
at  home  if  I  called  on  them.  I  did  not  feel  inclined  for  a  theatre.  A 
rough  passage  across  the  Channel  had  so  disturbed  my  miud  that  I  coold 
not  have  received  or  understood  ,a  continuous  story.  I  still  felt  the 
engines  throb  Iwneath  my  waistcoat — a  sensation  as  of  paddlewheels  bebv 
my  armpits.  'What  should  I  do  ?  I  would  buy  a  journal.  I  £topped  at 
one  of  tnose  large  illuminated  kiosks,  the  like  of  which,  for  beauty  and 
for  colour,  were  never  gazed  on  by  Caliph  Haroun  Alrascliid,  or  any  other 
Eastern  potentate,  and  purcbR£ed  on  '  Ev^nement '  from  the  neatest  of  old 
ladioe  in  the  whitest  of  caps';  and  while  I  was  waiting  for  my  change— 
which  tbe  old  lady  rendered  me  with  a  coquettish  smile,  worthy  rf  • 
marquise,  though  puckered — I  read  in  large  letters  on  a  bright  red  gronnd 
that  Mile.  Theresa  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Alcazar. 

I  knew  the  Alcazar — for  three  years  before  I  bad  been  there  with  i 
friend  whose  goodness  of  heart  was  only  equalled  by  his  powers  of  inven- 
tion. I  had  heard  Theresa  and  had  not  liked  her.  Nevertheless,  1  wonld 
hear  her  again.  She  was  a  celebrity— no,  I  mean  a  notoriety.  They  eaU 
she  bod  sung  before  the  Emperor  and  Empress :  it  was  not  likely  and  it 
was  not  true— nevertheless  they  said  so.  They  said,  too,  that  she  wu 
a  great  favourite  with  the  Princess  Mathilde,  which  may  have  been  a  hct, 
but  was  more  probably  a  fiction.  Sbe  gained  twelve  pounds  per  Dighl, 
that  is  eighty-four  pounds  pet  week— for  Sunday  is  not  a  day  oF  test  at 
the  fAlcazar— for  smging  one  song.  Perhaps  my  first  impreeaion  was 
wrong.    I  would  see  her  again.    Cocber,  to  the  Alcazar  I 

Eh  I  onfl  poufl  but  Uie  Alcazar  is  an  unpleasant  place- a  moat- 
hall  with  on  uupleaaaat  personal  odour  about  it,  that  all   tbe  cigan 
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and  dgaretftoB  therein  smokiiig  can- 
not entirely  destroy.    It  is  a  great 
sham,  too ;  for  thoy  demand  no  pay- 
ment for  admission,  bat  for  refi^h- 
ments  charge  snms  ridiculoosly  ex- 
orbituit   I  ascend  to  the  balcony 
and  look  aronnd  me  and  below  me. 
The  audience  is  I^nch,  and  Tery 
lYench.     The  women's  faces  look 
quaint  nnder  their  many-colonred 
capotines.  They— the  capotinesand 
not  the   women — are  a  charming 
style  of  head-dress,  and  I  would  that 
they  were  introdaced  into  England. 
Opposite  my  box  there  is  a  beauti- 
M  child  of  about  fourteen  summers, 
and  ahe  beams  as  if  all  her  years 
had   been    composed    entirely   of 
snmmer.     She  wears  a  scarlet  ca- 
potine.    She  is  a  pure  dark  Gallic 
beauty,  with  the  black  hair,  black 
qres,  small  lips,  and  pretty  little 
toy  teeth  that  make  the  language 
BO  agreeable.    She  laughs  at  the  ex- 
cellent singing  of  a  '  Monsieur  bien 
drole,'  looks   sympathetically  at  a 
well-bearded  gentleman  who  comes 
on  to  the  stage  amid  great  applause, 
and  Who  sings  a  bass  song  admi- 
rably; then  another  comic  gentle- 
man arrives,  and  the  little  beauty — 
who  is  of  the  people  but  quite  a 
beauty — laughs  again,  and  then — 
'  hey !'— '  hi !'— '  ouf !'  — '  boum  1'— 
'ang !'— '  P-r-ran'— ' La  Theresa  !* 
La  Theresa  is  plain— nay,  very 
plain — she   is  ungraceful.    She  is 
bwlly  dressed ;  she  has  an  unmusi- 
cal  voice,    and    she  cannot  sing. 
Behold  her  qualifications  personal 
and  professional  I    A  less  charming 
person  it  would  be  difficult  to  ima- 
gine.   Why  she  is  a  *  success'  is  a 
question  that  no  sane  Parisian  can 
answer.    The  words  of  her  songs 
are  indescribable,  but  they  and  she 
are  considered  '  tres  chic'  My  little 
beauty  in  the  scarlet  capotine,  hap- 
pily for  herself,  does  not  understand 
the  allusions  of  the  song.    She  looks 
quite  seriously  at  the  singer,  and 
evidently    feels    embarrassed    she 
knows  not  why.  Her  natural  purity 
is  shocked  by  the  coarseness  of  the 
celebrity  and  of  the  celebrated  song 
of  'Faut  se  consoler.*    I  quit  the 
Alcazar,  and  resolve  to  listen  to 
Theresa  no  more. 

The   next   morning    is    bright, 
light,   and    beautiful.     I  descend 


early  and  eat  a  French  break&st.  I 
taste  Paris — ^mirrors,  gold  mould- 
ings, white  houses,  little  trees,  snowy 
phildren,  apricot  preserves,  asphalte 
pavements,  and  alL  The  Tuileries 
are  always  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
fountains  splash  and  scatter  on  the 
spot  where  the  mob  used  to  stand 
to  watch  the  decapitation  of  the 
heads  of  the  victims  of  the  guillo- 
tine. Oh,  the  good  old  times ! — the 
picturesque  old  times— when  gas, 
and  drainage,  and  morning  papers 
were  unknown.  Near  the  base  of 
the  obelisk,  on  the  very  site  of  her 
Sanguinary  Hideousness  Madame  la 
Mere  Guillotine,  stands  a  group  of 
fat  women  and  fatter  babies.  I  drivo 
to  what  is  to  be  the  Place  de  TExpo- 
sition  d'Industrie  of  1867. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
huge  plot  of  earth,  with  here  and 
there  workmen  and  wheelbcurows, 
varied  now  and  then  by  wheelbar- 
rows and  workmen.  I  fly  elsewhere 
for  solace.  Prince  Napoleon's  Roman 
house  in  the  Champs  Elys^  is  for 
sale.  Shall  I  go  and  buy  it?  I 
will  take  the  first  preliminary  step 
— ^I  will  go  and  see  it  I  may  buy 
it  afterwards— and  I  may  not. 

It  is  a  very  fine  j^lace  is  Prince 
Napoleon's  Koraan  house;  and 
when  there  it  is  to  bo  presumed 
that  the  Prince  lived  as  lived  the 
ancient  Romans.  I  would  rather 
he  than  I.  I  inquired  of  the  con- 
cierge who  showed  me  over,  and 
who  was  attired  in  the  jacket  and 
trousers  of  the  present  century  and 
not  in  the  flowing  robes  of  the  Tibo- 
rian  era,  if  the  lotteries  de  cuisine 
were  of  modem  or  ancient  construc- 
tion. He  replied  '  modem.'  I  ap- 
proved of  the  Prince's  choice  in  this 
regard.  Fat  lampreys  fed  on  faith- 
ful slaves  may  have  been  good  eat- 
ing, and  doubtless  the  members  of 
the  Acclimatization  Society  enjoy 
them  at  their  dinners ;  but  I  am  not 
difficult  to  please.  Clear  turtle, 
salmon,  truffled  partridge,  and  iced 
pudding  are  good  enough  for  me. 
In  the  Princess  Cabinet  de  Travail 
there' was  a  bell  for  the  aide-de-camp, 
a  bell  for  the  intendant,  for  the 
hmssier,  for  the  valet  de  chambre, 
and  for  the  'Secret  Commande- 
ments.*  What  were  the  'Secret 
Commandements  *  I  burnt  to  know. 
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and  was  left  bnming  by  the  con- 
cuTpo.  The  batlis  in  t!io  Honian 
houses  aro  thintr^  of  In^autv,  and 
ninst  be  joys  for  ever  for  those  who 
batlic  in  them.  As  I  sjinnterod 
about  I  l^epau  to  tliiiik  .««.'itin  as  of 
no  more  v;i!uo  tliau  c«>i*(lnn)y,  and 
to  consider  Tar  inn  iiKirMe  as  athincj 
of  cours<'.  I  dill  not  buy  Prin^^i 
Napoleon's  1  Ionian  Jmn^o  in  the 
Chain] IS  K!y.  <•»  -. 

1  <lrove  IK  wn  ii:to  the  Bois  do 
r>oulop:ne  one  i'rjday,  because  it  was 
the  ri«:ht  tliiii^r  to  do.  I  Faw  some 
oh.anuing  eqniita^es  and  toilett's; 
but  wliy  do  French  folks,  when  they 
are  riding  or  driving,  look  so  som- 
bre ?  Is  it  because  we  call  them  '  our 
lively  neighbours  V 

I  went  to  all  the  best  theatres. 
At  the  Operas  I  was  unfortunate.  At 
the  Grand  ()])era  th(y  wire  playing 
*  L'Africaino '  and  *  Les  Ihigiunots.' 
I  was  disa])point(vl  of  my  Africaine, 
which  I  bore  witli  fortitude,  for  I 
liad  seen  it  when  it  was  first  pro- 
duced ;  but  my  equanimity  was  put 
to  the  proof  in  the  evening,  ^\llen 
I  returned  to  my  hotel,  and  a  sleepy 
gar(;on  showed  mo  a  box  for  the 
Italiens,  which  hatl  been  left  for  mo 
by  a  kind  friend.  It  was  a  '  Patti ' 
night ;  and  on  the  next  morning  I 
was  told  that  the  I'atti  had  ne^er 
sung  or  plrtved  more  divinely.  I 
anathematised  my  ill  luck,  and 
quoted  the  lines, '  *Twas  ever  thus,* 
Ac.,  &c.  A  night  or  two  after,  by 
way  of  compensation,  I  went  to  the 
]5al  d'0p6ra  and  saw  the  majsque- 
rade.  It  was,  as  usual,  a  wonderful 
sight,  and  a  brilliant  sight,  and  a 
sorry  sight.  There  were  many 
extraordinary  costumes  —  costumes 
pretty,  costumes  grotesque,  cos- 
tumes hideous,  costumes  terrible — 
but  the  most  striking  'parties' 
present  were  a  young  shepherdess 
in  one  of  the  di  lu  ihne  lof/ts,  and  a 
couple  of  young  women  attired  in 
men's  evening- dress  —  black  coat, 
waistcoat,  white  choker,  and  all. 
The  bearing  of  these  'cavalieri* 
was  most  gentlemanlike  and  grace- 
ful. There  was  an  air  of  distinction 
about  them  well  worth  the  ten 
francs  admission  to  look  at  As  I 
left  the  Opera,  and  when  I  was 
getting  my  overcoat,  one  of  the 
aforesaid  'cavalieii'  came  to  the 


bureau,  and  producing  her  (W) 
ticket,  receivetl  his  (her)  overcoat, 
and  put  it  on  with  an  elegant  «^' 
/  '<"/  that  I  could  not  but  envy. 
AVhilo  I  was  being  crushed  in  tl-  • 
corridors,  I  saw  that  extraordiairj- 
artist,  Monsieur  Gustave  Doro ;  an  1 
that  gentleman's  appearance  by  n<> 
means  realiFcd  my  ex])ectation8.  He 
is  a  stout  young  Frenchman,  v<  ry 
much  like  any  other  stout  younc 
Fr-nchman.  Whether  my  admir.:- 
t ;  )n  of  Monsieur  Dore's  works  hiul 
hd  me  to  expect  liim  to  look  lik»  a 
wjird  forest,  or  a  lilack  mountftin 
gorge,  or  a  clump  of  spears,  or  ft 
»Sprinish  bandit — I  am  not  sutli- 
ciently  an  adept  in  self-examina- 
tion to  say ;  but  I  felt  disap]ioiutc<l, 
autl  I  confess  it  manfully.  IJeforo  I 
quit  the  subject  of  the  Masked  Ba-I 
at  the  Opera,  let  me  convey  my 
sentiments  of  gratitude  tlie  most 
distinguished  to  Monsieur  Strauv<, 
or  Ilerr  Strauss,  whichever  he  may 
he,  for  the  capital  music  and  iW 
excellent  band  he  so  admirably 
conducted.  I  shall  not  ea^i'y 
forgot  the  effect  of  the  Femmo 
ji  Barbe  quadrille,  the  Xeuns 
aux  Garottes  quadrille,  and  thi' 
Cliasse  polka;  and  the  6eleoti<^n 
from  *  La  Belle  Helene '  was  a  sipht 
to  SCO,  as  well  as  a  sound  to  hear. 

I  tried  to  hear  '  La  Belle  Heleno' 
again,  but  not  a  seat  was  to  be  Iwl 
in  the  salle  of  the  Vari6t68  unless 
taken  two  days  'in  advance-a'— 
'  days  in  advauce-a,  days  in  advance- 
a,'  as  the  famous  couplets  nm ;  fo, 
fautr  (h  mii  hx^Il.  went  to  thoOp<'ra 
Comique,  where  I  saw  a  new  comif 
opera  called  '  Un  Voyage  en  Chine,' 
of  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
libretto  was  good  and  the  music  but 
indifferent    Let  me  here  say,  that 
it  is  my  unalterable  conviction  that 
the  plot  and  incidents  of  the  libretto 
of  an  opera  omjht  to  be  improbahlo 
— and  the  more  improbable,  so  long 
as  they  are  not  absolutely  impossible, 
the  better.    They  should  be  false  to 
fact,  though  true  to  nature.    The 
fun  of  the  *  Voyage  en  Chine '  hinges 
on  the  expedients   adopted  by  a 
young  naval  officer  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  a  lady  whose  father  detests 
him.    During  the  piece  the  young 
naval  officer  is  continually  taking 
off  his  gold-laced  cap,  and  saying, 
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'Mauaieiur  Pompeiy,  I   bare   the 
hononr  to  ask  the  hand  of  yonr 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  Marie,  in 
marriage;*  to  which  Monsieur  Fom- 
pery  as  oontinnally  replies,  'Kon  1 
mull  KON!!!'    Monsieur   Pom- 
pezy  and  his  fomily  visit  Cherbonrg ; 
aod  the   extravagant  seaside  toi- 
lettes, now  fashionable  on  the  coasts 
of  France,  are  made  the  most  of  on 
the  persons  of  the  principal  cha- 
Actors,  as  well  as  on  the  chorns. 
M.  Pompery,  his  wife  and  family, 
^  to  make  what  is  called  '  a  pro- 
menade npon    the   sea;'  that   is, 
tbey  go  on  board  a  ship  at  night,  in 
order  to  see  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  the  snn  rising  from  the  hori- 
zon.   Figure  to  yourself  the  horror 
of  M.  Pompery  and  family,  when 
fhey  discover    that^   during   their 
three  hours'  slumber  in  the  cabin, 
the  vessel  has  left  Cherbourg,  and ' 
that  M.  de  Kernoisen,  the   naval 
officer  who  is  in  love  with  Marie,  is 
the  captain  of  the  ship.    Captain  de 
Kernoisen .  appears.     M.  Pomi)ery 
demands  that  he  shall  put  back  into 
Cherbourg  at  once.   Captain  de  Ker- 
Dofsen,  ^ough  his  orders  are  to 
take  his  ship  to  China,  will  be  most 
happy  to  put  back  at  once,  but— here 
his  gold-laced  cap  goes  oflf— *He 
has  the  honour  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Mademoiselle  Marie  in   marriage.' 
'Non,  non,  mille  fois  non !'  is  the 
reply.   Very  well  then.    The  vessel 
continues  its  course  towards  Chma. 
Can  the  Pompery  family  have  some 
refreshment?  No!  Passengers  were 
not  exi)ected,  and  therefore  no  pro- 
vision   has   been   made  for  them. 
Will  Captain  de  Eemoisen  give  the 
Pompery  family  something  to  eat? 
With    pleasure,    for    the    whole 
voyage:    but— here  the  gold-laced 
cap  is  again  taken  off—'  Captain  de 
Kernoisen  has  the  honour  to 'ask 
the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  in  mar- 
mjSe.'     'Non,    non,  et  non!'   In 
vain  do  Madame  Pompery  and  her 
daughter,  who  loves  de  Eemoisen, 
implore.   M.  Pompery  is  inflexible, 
and  they  must  starve.    '  How  long 
is  the  voyage  to  China?'     'About 
dght   weeks.'    Well,  eight  weeks 
are  soon  passed ;  they  must  starve 
for  that  snort  time.    But  a  bright 
idea  seizes  M.  Pompery.    He  will 
excite  the  ship's  crew  to  mutiny. 
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The  crew,  who  are  acting  under 
secret  orders  from  their  captain, 
pretend  to  mutiny ;  when  the  cap- 
tain appears,  and  with  two  unloaded 
pistols  recaptures  the  vef^sel.  He 
immediately  holds  a  court-martial, 
and  M.  Pompery  is  found  guilty  of 
exciting  the  crew  to  mutiny.  His 
sentence  is  death,  by  ffospension 
from  the  yard-arm.  The  sentence 
is  to  be  carried  into  effect  imme- 
diately. Madame  Pompery  is  hor- 
rified, and  mshes  to  her  husband. 
Her  daughter  Marie,  who  of  course 
is  in  the  plot,  prevents  her,  and 
coolly  says.  'Pray,  mamma,  don't 
interfere  with  the  captain*s  orders.' 
The  fatal  rope  is  rigged ;  the  noose 
is  put  round  the  neck  of  the  un- 
happy Pompery ;  when  Captain  de 
Eemoisen  advances,  takes  off  his 
gold-laced  cap,  bows,  and  again 
utters:  *M.  Pompery,  I  have  the 
honour  to  ask  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle Marie,  your  daughter,  in 
marriage.'  The  father  hesitates  but 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  tlirowing 
himself  into  the  captain's  arms,  ex- 
claims, '  M^  son-in-law  1'  The  finale 
is  sung,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

I  went  to  the  Comedie  Frangaise 
on  a  fgreat  Moli^re  night.  It  was 
t^e  24th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
buih  of  that  dramatic  poet.  The 
first  piece  was  the  'Tartuffe,'  and 
the  second  the '  Malade  Imaginaire.' 
I  say  nothing  of  the  acting,  but 
that  it  was  as  near  perfection  as  we 
can  hope  for  in  this  work-a-day 
world.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
'Malade  Imaginaire,'  the  'Cere- 
mony,' a  bnrlesque  scene,  written 
by  Moliere  in  ridicule  of  the  doc- 
tors, was  performed.  A  spacious 
hall,  arranged  with  two  pulpits  or 
tribunes,  and  seats  at  the  side,  was 
shown;  and  the  bust  of  Molidre, 
crowned  with  laurel,  [etood  in  the 
centre.  On  each  side'  of  the  bust 
were  ranged  a  dozen  men,  dressed 
like  apothecaries'  apprentices— that 
is,  in  shabby  blacK,  with  white 
aprons  and  wristbands.  Each  man 
bore  in  his  hand  a  huge  squirt — 
emblem  of  his  profession.  Then 
began  a  march ;  and  all  the  actors 
and  actresses  of  the  Fran9ais— those 
who  are  famous,  and  those  who  are 
only  tolerated,  but  hope  to  be  fa- 
mous, and  those  who  are  not  tole- 
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rated,  but  hope  to  l>e  tolerated — 
defiled  before  the  Imst.  First  they 
bowed  to  theauditnoe,  whoreceive<i 
them  according  to  their  popularity ; 
then  they  bowed  to  the  bust ;  then 
they  placed  an  immortelle  upon  the 
pedestal ;  then  they  bowed  to  each 
other,  and  took  their  places  on  the 
side  seats.  As  they  marched  on, 
two-and-two,  like  the  young  ladies 
and  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  scho- 
lastic establishmeuts  at  I^righton 
and  elsewhere,  the  audience  grew 
very  existed.  'Who  are  these?* 
*  Bressant '  and  Delaunay  1'  *  And 
the  next  T  *  Cociuelin  and  Bane — 
Regnier  and  Leroux — Mirecour  and 
Maubant.'  Then  came  the  ladies' 
procession,  and  Emma  Fleury, 
llegnier  and  Bonval,  Madeline  Bro- 
han  and  Ponsin ;  and  a  royal  salute 
for  Mesdames  Arnoult  Plessy  and 
Favart  Then  followed  the  cere- 
mony (the  celebrated  Monsieur 
Got  in  the  chair),  which  is  a  bur- 
lesque on  the  admission  of  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine  into  a  college,  and  is 
conducted  in  what  I  will  call  Medi- 
cal-French-Dog-Latin. 

The  great  event  at  the  Fran^aia 
for  the  last  few  weeks  was  the  pro- 
duction of  '  Le  Lion  Amoureux,'  a 
comedy  in  five  acts,  and  in  verse. 
by  Monsieur  Ponsard,  which  so  hft 
the  Imperial  taste  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  performance,  the 
Emperor  sent  for  the  i^oet  to  his  box, 
and  complimented,  congratulated, 
and  conferred  on  him  a  pension  in 
perpetuity.  Here  was  encourage- 
ment to  the  national  drama  I  '  Le 
Lion  Amoureux'  is  a  fine  poem,  but 
it  is  not  a  fine  play.  The  plot  turns 
on  the  hackneyed  theme  of  the  loves 
of  a  stem  republican  and  a  fair 
marquise  of  the  'ancienne.'  The 
most  interesting  scene  of  the  comedy 
was  the  salon  of  Madame  Tallien, 
where  not  only  muscadins,  musca- 
dines, ancroyables,  emigres,  and 
republicans '  found  themselves'  toge- 
ther, but  where  young  General  Buo- 
naparte, his  nephew's  uncle,  leant 
npon  the  mantelpiece  and  com- 
plained to  his  hostess  of  the  annoy- 
ance of  inactivity.  General  Buona- 
parte has  long  been  a  favourite 
character  on  the  lower  boulevards 
and  at  the  circuses,  where  he  has 
led  charges,  given  crosses,  waltzed 


with  peasant  girls,  pardoned  sol- 
diers, and  annihilated  nations,  to  the 
intense  delight  of  patriotic  parterres 
and  galleries.  He  never  before  ap- 
peared at  the  Fran9ais  by  desire 
and  under  the  especiea  patronage  of 
his  nephew.  The  young  general 
had  not  much  to  say  for  himself— 
he  was  quite  an  epis(>dical  personage 
in  the  drama.  He  recited  alx)ut 
twenty  lines  and  retired.  He  was  a 
tall,  well-limbed,  bright-eyed,  gen- 
tlemanlike young  soldier,  about  as 
\inlike  my  notion  of  the  young  Na- 
poleon as  could  be  imagined,  even 
in  a  theatre.  The  moral  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  conduct  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  play  is  that  the  Napo- 
leonic dynasty  is  the  only  safe  refuge 
and  juste  milieic  for  France  from 
fanatical  republicans  on  the  one 
hand,  and  haughty  cruel  Bourbomsts 
on  the  other.  Possibly,  the  poet's  pen- 
sion was  accorded  for  the  last  lines 
spoken  by  General  Hoche  about '  les 
Fran9ais  reunis  sous  le  meme  dra- 
peau.' 

They  say  that  no  topic  is  interest- 
ing to  Parisians  after  it  has  been 
ventilated   for   three  days;  but  I 
think  Parisians  wrong  themselves 
upon  this  point.    Dress  is  a  subject 
upon  which  they  never  can  exhaust 
themselves  or  their  powers  of  inven- 
tion.    Monsieur  Dupin's  brochure 
against    *  Le    Luxe     Effrene    des 
Femmes'  has  only  had  the  effect  of 
making  expensive  and  extraordinary 
costumes  more  desiderated  thanevei. 
In  a  Bevue  called  'La  Lantenie 
Magique,'  now  playing  at  the  'Cba- 
telet,'  the  testimony  of  Eve  herself 
is  invoked,  and  Eve  appears  in  a 
costume — if  costume  that  can  be 
called  which  costume  is  not— only 
too  appropriate.    Indeed,  the  cos- 
tume of  the  lady  who  personated 
Eve, '  brillait  par  son  absence.'  The 
scene  is  changed  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Fashions,  and  Eve  reviews  a 
grand  cortege  of  ladies  dressed  in 
every   costume    since    the   world 
began.     To   the    music  of   Men- 
delssohn's   Grand    March   in   the 
'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  defile 
ancient  Egyptian  women,  Athenians, 
Bomans,    Phoenicians,  <&&,  to  the 
time   of  the   middle   ages.    Then 
begin   the  fashions  of  the  middle 
ages  up  to  the  time  of  the  Benais- 
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sauce,  after  which  come  the  ooBtnmeB 
of  the  reigns  of  Chsrlea  IX.,  Henry 
IV.,  Louifl  XUI.,  Md  Loaifl  XIV. 
Anotlier  era  past,  the  eccentricitieB 
of  the  reigiiB  of  Louis  XV.,  of  tha 
CarmagnoleB,  of  the  republio  of  the 
inoroyablee,  of  the  Directory,  of 
tiie  fashionB  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  Bestoratioii,  and  of  Uie  modern 
days  of  Lonia  Philippe,  which  are 
Bappoeed   to   temunate  the  retrO' 

ridTohshioDB.  Then  the  fashiODS 
S65  and  1S66  are  moat  amTudngly 
bnrleeqned.  Eve  oommanda  her 
children  to  show  Bontine,  for  whose 
benefit  the  entire  promenade  haa 
hem  made,  the  donees  of  every 
epoch,  and  what  is  called  in  tbs 
progreicme  '  Lee  daneea  nationalea 
a  toDtee  lea  epoqnee'  is  oommeoced. 
The  stately  pavanne,  the  friRue,  the 
paase-pied  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
chaconne,  the  fiicass^,  the  bonloa- 
g^  a  dee  6cas,  the  quadrille  dea 
iniooyahles,  the  mooaco,  the  valso 
of  ttie  Doc  de  Ileichstadt,  and, 
finally,  a  fnriooa,  diabolical,  terrible, 
grotMcjae  Batnmaiia,  which,  if  not 
prohibited,  ought  to  be.  It  is  a 
wonderful  BJKbt,  the  many  00&- 
tames,  the  colours,  the  grotesqnerie 
and  diablerie  of  the  dancers.  It  is 
a  mad  otgie,  that  has  been  in  pre- 
paration for  months,  and  which  is 
held  nightly. 
^_-__  But  the  great  rage  in  Paris  is  the 
theatrical  philippic  against  luxury 
in  dreas  and  the  over-deTelopment 
of  commercial  speculation,  now 
playing  '  to  crowded  housee,'  as  the 
playbilia  say,  at  the  Thifttre  du 
Vandeville.  Host  of  my  readers 
have  doubtlesB  heard,  and  many  of 
them  have  seen.  Monsieur  Viclorien 
Sardon's  &monH  comedy  of  '  La  Fa- 
mille  Benoiti»i.'  The  Benoiton 
&mily  consists  of: — 

Monaienr  Benoiton,  a  millionaire, 
and  the  inventor  and  patentee  of 
the  Sommiers  Elaatiqnes  a  ressorts 
compensatenrs,  whose  highest  hope 
is  to  be  decorated. 

Madame  Benoiton,  a  lady  who  is 
often  spoken  of  bnt  never  eeen :  she 
is  always  oat  She  has  not  time  to 
attend  to  her  family ;  the  demands 
made  upon  her  by  the  world  ok  bo 
numerous  that  she  not  only  goes  into 
society,  bnt  stops  there.  Hbe  does 
not  live,  she  only  sleeps,  at  home. 
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Marthe,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
above,  married  to  an  engineer  of  the 
name  of  Didier,  with  an  obstinate 
temper  and  an  inordinate  desire  for 
luxury  and  dress,  a  passion  she 
sometimes  gratifies  by  indulgence 
in  another  vice,  gaming,  but  a  very 
charming  person  for  all  that 

Didier,  Marthe's  husband,  who  is 
always  too  busy  to  see  what  is  going 
on  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  his  eyes ;  too  much  immersed  in 
af&urs  to  b  e  able  to  eat,  or  drink,  or 
Bleep,  or  to  find  any  relaxation  or 
enjoyment. 

Theodule  Benoiton,  a  lad  of  about 
sixteen,  who  despises  fame,  but  has 
an  intense  passion  for  notoriety. 

Fanfan,  his  brother,  a  child  of  six, 
who  invents  a  miniature  Bourse, 
and  speculates  with  other  children 
in  foreign  postage  stamps,  and  wan- 
ders round  his  father^s  strong  box 
with  the  same  longing  rapture 
usually  felt  by  little  people  of  his 
age  for  the  cupboard  where  the 
preserves  are  kept. 

Jeanne  and  Gamille,  the  two  mar- 
riageable daughters,  both  very 
charming  (my  preference  would  be 
for  Jeanne,  but  that  is  merely  a 
matter  of  personal  taste). 

Behold,  dear  reader,  the  family 
Benoiton.  The  other  personages  of 
the  play  are  a  Madame  Glotilde,  a 
rich  widow  with  a  mania  for  marry- 
ing her  friends;  a  Iki^emoiselle 
Adolphine,  an  old  maid  whom  no- 
body will  marry,  who  vents  her 
spite  against  the  world  by  means  of 
anonymous  letters;  Monsieur  de 
Ghampros6,  a  patrician  bachelor 
seeking  a  wife;  M.  Fonnichel,  a 
rich  iron-merchant;  his  son.  Pru- 
dent, a  dreadfnl  specimen  of  a  young 
man  business  mad ;  and  Stephen,  a 
clerk,  who  loves  and  is  loved  by 
Gamille.  An  admirably  arranged  set 
of  personages ;  and  if  the  plot  and 
incidents  of  the  comedy  had  been  as 
well  brought  out,  M.  Saxdou  would 
have  produced  a  work  of  art  some- 
thing near  perfection. 

Without  giving  a  pr^is  of  the 
whole  piece,  I  may  mention  some  of 
its  most  prominent  incidents.  Mon- 
sieur de  Ghampros^  seeks  a  wife. 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  ia  young  and 
beautiful,  and  her  papa  has  a  large 
fortune  in  silver   and  gold;  but 


Monsieur  de  Ghampros^,  who  has 
been  some  time  absent  from  Paris, 
is  shocked  to  hear  the  young  lady 
talk  freely  on  matters  which,  how- 
ever jolly  for  discussion  at  a  club, 
used  not  to  he  considered  pretty  prat^- 
tle  for  a  boudoir.  Also  Jeanne,  as 
well  as  her  sister,  talks  slang,  and 
that  worst  of  Parisian  slang,  the 
argot  of  the  atelier  and  of  the  '  half 
world.'  She  is  like  the  princess  in 
the  fairy  tale;  not  her  from  whose 
lips  fell  pearls,  but  that  royal  high- 
ness who,  whenever  she  opened  her 
mouth  to  speak,  dropped  frogs.  In 
the  second  act  we  find  ourselves 
among  toilettes,  or  rather  costumes 
is  the  word,  for  toilettes  they  aie 
not.  Gamille  has  seen  a  robe  on 
the  Ghantilly  race-course,  a  sweet 
thing,  a  sort  of  steeple-chase  design— 
little  yellow  jockeys  jumping  over 
green  hedges  on  Wac,  red,  and  Uue 
horses.  Mademoiselle  Adolphine  finds 
that  it  is  indecent  to  have  horses  run- 
ning all  over  your  dress,  but  she  is 
outvoted.  The  Messieurs  Fonnichel, 
son  and  father,  wait  on  M.  Benoiton 
to  demand  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
Gamille  or  of  Mademoiselle  Jeanne, 
it  is  indifferent  to  Monsieur  Pm- 
dent;  a  marriage  is  a  matter  of 
business,  and,  of  course,  the  dowry 
is  the  main  consideration.  What  can 
Papa  Benoiton  give  his  daughter? 
300,000  francs.  'And/  asks  Pru- 
dent, '  what  expectations  has  she?' 
Papa  answers, '  An  aunt !'  But  the 
dialogue  is  better  in  its  proper  fonn. 

Prudent  Is  the  aunt  infirm,  aged, 
decrepit  ? 

BeiwUom.  Yes. 

Prudent.  Good.  What  will  she 
leave? 

Benoiton.  600,000  francs,  to  lie 
equally  divided  between  my  six 
children. 

Prudent  (mahing  memoranda). 
T  2  0,000  for  us.  Thea  Mademoiselle 
Lucille. 

M.  Fonnichel,  Prttdenfs  father, 
nudging  him,    Gamille. 

Prudent,  Gamille  —  pardon— is 
worth  420,000  francs,  besides  wh»t 
comes  to  her  at  3rour  death? 

Benoiton  (somewhat startUd),  Ah! 
that  must  bo  as  late  as  possible,  eh ! 

Prudent.  We  shall  see.  What's 
your  age  ? 

Benoiton.  Fifty-€even. 


Parli  he/ore  Ea»!er. 
Pndtnt.  Tbat  mfikefl  jiut  fifteen     by  any  of  that  foolfsh  Tomauca  o 


jnntowait 

Benoiton  (very  mucA  ttarlUd  at 
(ivi  ammerciid  vkw  <^  the  questhn). 
£h!  what? 

Pnidml  (looking  at  him).  Thick 
seek,  bee  congeatioued  (whateTer 
Ihat  may  he),  160.  &c  &c 

This  is  a  conrtship  of  the  Eerions, 
pnctieal,  positive  order— imsulliod 


Beutiment  which  has,  doubtleM,  led 
BO  many  inconsiderate  young  persons 
into  the  contraction  of  that  despi- 
cable, uncommercial  absurdity,  a 
love-match. 

I  have  »ud  that  the  famous 
toilettes  in  this  coniedy  are  ratbi^r 
costumes  than  toikttea;  and  this 
will  bo  perceived  by  the  engraving 


that    illastratea  those  linee.      The      Salammbo,  and  not  entirely  unlike 


coetiime  ia  question  is  what  a  i 
man,  not  studied  in  millinery, 
foshion-books,  and  ladies'  h'ght  ]uto- 
etriiiK  htetature,  might  call  highly 
elaborate  and  arabesque — a  com- 
pound <tf  the  ancient  Egyptian  with 
"  ''"  "    ttish,  something  like 


bull-fighter. 

And  here  arises  the  question. 
Are  girls  prettier  for  this  eicessive 
decoration?  Should  it  not  be  the 
privilese  of  Indies  of  five-Bnd-thirty 
or  theieabouts  (if  there  ever  existed 
a  lady  of  five-and-furty  or  there- 
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abonts)  to  put  on  the  sartorial 
steam  at  this  renmrkably  high  pres- 
sure. Let  us  hear  Monsieur  Sardon 
himself  upon  this  subject.  The 
following  rhapsody  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Clotilde,  the  lady  with  a 
mania  for  making  marriages — 

*  Ah !  simple  toilettes  of  my  youth, 
whither  have  you  flown  ?  A  dozen 
yards  of  muslin,  three  yards  of 
ribbon,  and  a  flower  in  the  hair. 
"With  these,  seventeen  summers,* 
rosy  cheeks,  and  the  flush  of  a  first 
ball.  After  supper  what  Ihise  ba- 
chelor could  help  feeling  his  heart 
tenderly  moved  by  the  sight  of  such 
youthful  freshness  and  such  simple 
pleasure  ?  He  would  smile  at  first, 
and  look  with  all  his  eyes.  His 
smile  would  become  reverie — hia 
reverie  serious  reflection — and  from 
serious  reflection  would  come  reso- 
lution. Ho  would  propose.  He 
would  be  accepted.  It  would  be  a 
match,  and  the  honour  would  be  to 
a  dozen  yards  of  mushn.  But  now- 
a-days,  the  same  man  stares  through 
his  eyeglass.  "  Who's  that  girl? 
She  looks  like  Zouzou  Toquee,  but 
she  hasn't  so  much  chic,*'  and 
he  goes  back  to  Zouzou  Toquee. 
O  muslin !  pure,  white  muslin!  Un- 
grateful mothers,  who  owe  their 
husbands  to  thee,  have  denied  thee 
to  their  children,  //o/y  muslin! 
Virgin  of  the  toilette,  save  our 
daughters  ere  they  drown  amid  their 
waves  of  lace  1 

Bravo,  Monsieur  Sardou !  I  have 
beard  that  a  society  has  started  in 
Paris,  with  several  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction on  its  committee,  for  the 
encouragement  and  diffiision  of 
white  muslin. 

Mais  rdvenons  a  nos  Benoitons. 
The  system,  serious,  positive,  and 
practical,  does  not  seem  to  answer, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  third  act 
>forthe  is  compromised ;  Jeanne  has 
been  insulted  on  the  race-course, 
to  which  fEushionable  promenade  she 
went  with  her  sister  without  any 
male  escort*  Gamille  has  eloped; 
Theodule  is  in  prison ;  and  Fanfan  is 
tipsy;  papa  is  running  about  wildly^ 
and  manmia  is  out. 

And  here  we  have  not  only  a 

^  The  original  says  'fifteen;'  but  I 
hate  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  sentiment 
of  the  speech  to  English  tastes. 


single  crow,  but  a  whole  rookery  to 
pluck  with  the  author.  Such'hfe 
as  that  exliibited  in  the  'Famille 
Benoiton '  exists  nowhere  in  ParLs 
nor  in  France,  nor  in  Europe,  nor 
in  the  world.  It  is  like  nothiDg, 
and  nothing  is  like  it  It  represents 
no  state  of  society  that  over  has 
existed,  does  exist,  or  will  exist. 
The  manners  he  shows  are  neither 
the  manners  of  the  millionaire,  of  the 
bourgeoisie^  or  of  the  demi-monde. 
The  anomalies  of  the  present  social 
state  of  Paris  oflfer  so  many  legiti- 
mate objects  of  satire,  that  it  Is 
strange  that  a  man  of  Monsieur 
Sardou's  mark  should  have  to  invent 
a  scarecrow  for  the  purpose  of  pull- 
ing it  to  pieces.  Let  us,  however, 
take  the  author's  word  for  it,  that 
the  personages  of  the  '  Famille  Be- 
noiton' are  not  theatrical  myths; 
can  anything  excuse,  can  even  the 
proverbial  iconoclasm  of  Frenchmen 
pardon  the  spectacle  of  a  child  of 
eight  years  of  age  reeling  from  a 
race-course  drunk  and  smelling  of 
cigars  ?  I  am  not  unpleasantly  par- 
ticular, and  can  make  allowances  for 
human  nature,  when  literary  and 
desirous  of  making  an  eflFcct— of 
arranging  incidents  and  words  that 
shall  '  stimulate '  the  public  like  a 
dram  of  absinthe,  vitriol,  or  aqua- 
fortis.   Let  mo  translate : 

The  little  voice  of  Fanfan  is  heard 
behind  the  scenes— all  stand  and 
listen,  stupefied.  Fanfan  enters, 
singing— 

•  C'est  Funfan  qui  s'avance, 
fan  qui  B'avanco, 
fan  qui  H'avauce, 
Cest  le  petit  Funfan.' 

Benoitim  (his  father).  Great  Hea- 
ven I  he  is  drunk ! 

All  (i.e.  the  family).    Ah! 

Fanfan  {delighted  with  himp.lf). 
Yes,  I'm  drunk,  papa,  positively. 

Jeanne  (the  chUd*s  sister).  He  has 
been  drinking  champagne. 

Fanfan  (jumping  and  siuging)^ 

*  Ba  le  champagne, 
bu  le  champagne, 
bu ' 

Clotilde  (his  godmother).  Vihsi's 
that? 

Favfan.  If  s  a  trabuoos. 
Clotilde  takes  tlie  cigar  f rani  hiiiu 
Benoiton.  He's  been  smoking! 
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Fonfan  (roaring  with  laughter), 
Tes—thaf  B  how  I  go  on.  I  drink 
tudlsmokel 

Let  me  record  the  &ct  that  I  saw 
dozens  of  Frenchmen  and  their 
viTeB  and  children  highly  delighted 
lith  this  charming  spectacle. 

While  speaking  of  costume,  and 
a  kw  inches  of  space  are  still  left 
me,  let  me  remark  npon  the  won- 
derfiil  decorations  of  the  i^op  of 
MoDaenr  Baval,  the  butcher,  at  the 
ooraer  of  the  Bue  Tronchet  and  of 
the  Bue  Neuve  des  Mathurins.  M. 
Baral  dresses  his  dead  bullocks 
in  bridal  clothes.  A  huge  side  of 
meat,  the  half  of  a  carcase,  is  tricked 
oat  with  white  paper,  perforated  at 
the  edges,  and  ornamented  with 
bits  of  silver,  artificial  flowers,  and 
sham  lace.  It  is  not  only  the  meat 
en  i^oc  that  is  thus  favoured ;  joints 
ue  also  arranged  with  an  eye 
to  pictorial  efiect  M.  Duval  is 
an  artist  Legs  and  shoulders  of 
matton  are  arranged  as  a  sort  of 


trophy  or  escutcheon,  flowers  and 
paper  lace  filling  up  the  interstices 
and  hiding  knuckle-ends  and  all 
that  is  not  pictures(}ue  and  gentU. 
Words  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
amount  of  poetry  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  M.  Duval*s  windows. 
Fountains  plash  here  and  there, 
and  nodding  ferns  throw  a  senti- 
mental shadow  over  sweetbreads, 
cutlets,  and  livers.  The  humble 
kidney  is  not  forgotten,  but  is  ex- 
hibited with  a  wonderful  amount 
of  delicacy  and  invention.  May  I 
trespass  upon  my  readers  so  far  as 
to  oik  them  to  remember  that  the 
colour  of  the  kidney,  in  its  natural, 
uncooked  state,  is  a  noble,  blushing 
purple.  Also,  that  the  sheep^s 
trotter,  after  dressing,  is  of  a  delicate 
pale  oxxkl-whita  £h  bien!  mes- 
sieurs et  mesdames.  The  kidney 
is  placed  between  the  cleft  of  the 
trotter — ^a  charming  combination  of 
colour  and  efiect 

T.  W.K. 
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HOWEVKIl  stoical  a  man  may 
be,  however  much  ho  may 
boast  that  he  rises  superior  to  those 
feelint^s  which  tend  to  elevate  or 
depress  the  spirits,  yet  there  pro- 
bably does  not  exist  one  single  in- 
dividual to  whom  all  the  days  of  the 
yeur  are  alike— to  whom  there  is  no 
white  day,  no  anniversary  to  be 
cherished  with  feelings  of  pleasure. 
The  racing  man  has  an  endless 
chain  —  the  Two  Thousand,  the 
Derby,  Ascot,  the  Leger,  (fee;  the 
rowing?  man  has  the  University 
race,  Henley,  and  the  Wing&eld ;  so 
the  cricketer;  and  now,  too,  the 
gentleman  athlete  has  days  in  his 
calendar  which  are  to  him  especial 
high  days;  and  first  among  all 
these  fetes  we  most  place  the  Inter- 
University  games.  There  is  some- 
thing particularly  pleasant  about 
these  annual  meetings,  which  are 
becoming  year  by  year  more  popular 
and  more  exciting ;  and  the  feelings 
of  mutual  hospitality  which  they 
especially  excite,  from  being  held 
alternately  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, go  a  long  way  to  keep  up 
this  interest.  The  day  will  never 
come,  I  trust,  when  any  contest  but 
the  University  Boat  Race  will  be 
considered  the  contest  between  the 
sister  universities;  but  I  am  sure 
the  friendly  rivalry  which  these  and 
other  contests  have  excited,  has 
worked,  and  still  is  working  won- 
ders to  raise  the  tone  of  both 
universities.  It  is  but  eight  years 
since  the  first  athletic  meeting  of 
any  kind  was  held  at  Cambridge, 
and  I  believe  but  six  at  Oxford; 
how  frequent  and  how  popular 
they  now  are,  your  readers  know 
far  better  than  I  can  tell  them. 
Names  quickly  slip  the  memory, 
especially  when  a  new  set  of  victors 
succeed  those  before  rendered  fa- 
mous; but  to  few,  I  feel  sure,  need 
I  recall  the  names  still  familiar  to 
every  aspiring  athlete  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  of  Darbyshire,  Gooch, 
Lawes,  Daniel,  Carnett,  and 
Wynne,  winners  in  1 8 64,  or  of  Gooch, 
Webster,  Pelham,  Jollye,  ^lilvain, 
Elliot,  and  Gray  in  1865.  Each 
year     will     see     better-contested 


races,  each  year  perhaps  im- 
provements in  style,  but  it  will  U* 
long  ere  we  see  anything  mon» 
worthy  of  the  victor's  crown  than 
Darbyshire  breasting  the  hill  in 
1864,  Gooch  Jii  ^\'h.  years  beatiLir 
off  all  competitors,  Gamett  aiul 
Webster  racing  together  at  the  cinl 
of  the  steeple-chase  in  1S64,  or 
Webster  leaving  his  men  in  i86>. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  make  compa- 
risons between  competitors  of  dif- 
ferent years,  but  1  feel  we  sboulil 
not  pass  by  the  names  of  those  who 
have  done  so  much  for  athletics  at 
both  universities  in  years  not  loui,' 
gone  by. 

In  the  two  meetings  which  have 
preceded  that  of   this  year    Cam- 
bridge has  come  off  victorious.    Il 
the  first,  however,  the  victory  wa< 
not  very  decisive,    for  Cambrid^^- 
won  the  two-mile  steeple-chase,  odc- 
mile  race,  and   two  hurdle  ra«*c>. 
whilst  Oxford  carried  oflf  the  quar- 
ter-of-a-mile,  one   hundred  yards, 
and  the  two  jumps.    The  light-blue, 
however,    secured     seven    secon*! 
places  against   one  for  the   dark, 
which  gave  them  a  marked  advan- 
tage, and  the  medals  they  gaine<. 
were  for  the  best  events.    In  iSa; 
Cambridge  made  great  efforts,  ani 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  clear  victory, 
by  winning  six  events,  the  two-mile. 
one-mile,  quarter-of-a-mile,andliur- 
die  races,  putting  tlie  weight  an>i 
throwing    the  cricket-lwill,  agaill^t 
the  hundred  yards  ami    the   two 
jumps  which  went  to  Oxford,  and 
also  in  securing,  in  addition,  six 
second  places  against   three.    We 
believe  that  this  success  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  imited  efforts  made  by 
all  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  to  im- 
prove the  competitions  and  to  in- 
duce the  men  to  practise  more  than 
they  had  previously  done.  This  year 
Oxford  has    caught   some  of  the 
furore,    and   the    various   college 
games  attracted  far  greater  nombeis 
and   excited  much    more  interest 
than  formerly ;  and  to  Uiis  we  m&y 
in  a  great  measure  trace  Uie  exciting 
nature  of  the  contests  we  have  to 
relate.     Before  next  year's  annive^ 
sary  comes  round,  both  univenaties 
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vill,  we  are  tf>ld,  bave  made  regular 
numiiig  paths,  and  have  established 
athletic  dabs  qnite  independent  of 
all  other  dabs,  and  doubtless  this 
will  be  a  satisfiictory  measure ;  for 
those  who  have  laboured  luurdest  to 
win  laurels  for  their  university  in 
asj  particular  line  should  surely  be 
the  men   chosen  to  manage    the 
daties  conuectcd  with  it    The  style 
of  numing  and  yarions  perform- 
ances will  perhaps  much  improYe 
by  practising  on  a  regular  path,  but 
we  are  not  disposed  to  think  this  so 
absolately  essential  as  many  ama- 
teur pedestrians  maintain. 

The  meeting  this  year  was  held 
at  Oxford  on  Saturday,  the  zoth  of 
March,  on  the  Ohristchurch  ground, 
the  scene  of  the  first  athletic  contest 
in  1S64.    The  majority  of  the  com- 
petitors arriYed  on  the  Friday,  and 
'the  High'  was   thronged   till  a 
late  hour  by  knots  of  men  crowd- 
ing round   some   friend    to    pick 
np  news  and  discuss  the  chances. 
The  ground,  too,  was  visited  and 
found  to  be  in  capital  order,  thanks 
to  the  exertions  of  the  committee. 
Every  fresh  train  brought  relays  of 
Cambridge  men,  who  kept  specula- 
tion alive,  the  general  idea  seeming 
to  he  that  Oxford  was  bound  to  win 
the  hammer,  hundred  yards,  quar- 
ter, and  two  miles,  Cambridge  the 
mile,  hurdles,  and  two  jumps.   How 
fer  these  prophecies  were  verified 
we  shall  shortly  see.    The  univer- 
sity boat  was  visited  and  criticized 
by  not  a  few  of  the  light-blue  sup- 
porters, and  we  fear  created  far  too 
favourable  an  impression  to  please 
them';  but  however  often  Cambridge 
nuiy   be    unsuccessful,    we  ahall 
«ftch  year,  I  believe,  see  them  at 
the  post  to  win  or  lose  with  equal 
pluck.     The    ground    was   fairly 
well    arranged,     though    perhaps 
Bome  improvements    might  have 
l)6en  introduced;  for  at  times  the 
dense  masses   of  spectators   who 
were  present  became  almost   un- 
noanageable,  and   their   behaviour 
set  at  defiance  all  attempts  at  real 
order  or  cool  judgment     For  in- 
stance, in  the  kst  race,  the  two 
Miles,!  saw  the  two  judges  swaying 
backwards  and  forwards  under  the 
pressure  of  a  surging  mob,  the  tape 
<^d  not  be  kept  tight,  the  course 


was  not  clear,  and,  in  fact,  at  one 
time  there  seemed  a  doubt  whether 
the  race  would  be  finished  at  all. 

But  to  the  programme — for,  in 
truth,  we  have  a  bill  of  fare  long 
enough  to  satiate  the  greatest  gour- 
mand in  athletics,  and  contests  to 
relate  which  were  truly  fit  for  the 
eyes  of  gods  to  behold.    The  oom- 
petitioDS  were  the  same  as  those  in 
1 865,  with  Ite.exception  that  throw- 
ing the  hammer  was  substituted  for 
throwing  the  cricket-ball.  Throwing 
the  hammer,  when  well  executed,  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  grace- 
ful feats  imaginable ;  few  who  have 
seen  the  champion  of  Scotland  hurl 
with  ease  the  i6lb.  hammer  from 
150    to   170  feet,  will    ever    lose 
the   impression   of    strength  and 
activitv  which  the  sight  conveys; 
and   the  Oxford  and    Cambridge 
champions,  though  by  no  means  his 
equals,   are  very    worthy   pupils. 
The  hammer-head  is  a  shot  weighing 
sixteen  pounds,  and  the  handle  is 
made  of  tough  ash,  and  is  three  feet 
long.    The   thrower   balances  the 
hammer  high  in  the  air,  and  then 
gives  three  successive  springs  to- 
wards the  scratch,  turning  round  at 
each  spring,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
last  turn,  he  hurls  the  hanmier  with 
all  his  strength.  The  selected  cham- 
pions were,  for  Oxford,  D.  Morgan, 
of    Magdalen   Hall,   who,   in   the 
Oxford  University  games  threw  over 
91  feet,  and  Croker  of  Trinity;  for 
Cambridge  H.  T.  James  and  G.  R. 
Thornton,  both  of  Jesus  College, 
who  threw  90  ft.  and  89  ft  8  in.  re- 
spectively in  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity   games.      On   paper   this, 
therefore,  seemed  a  very  open  con- 
test ;  but  it  was  well  known  in  Ox- 
ford that  Morgan  had  thrown  over 
100  ft.,  which  caused  him  to  be 
heavily   backed  by  the  dark-blue. 
To  Morgan  fell  the  lot  to  make  tiie 
first  throw,  and  he  hurled  the  ham- 
mer 87  ft.,  but  the  judges  gave  it  a 
'  no  thipow,'  as  his  foot  was  over  the 
line  before  he  delivered  the  hammer. 
In  the  second  round  (each  compe- 
titor  being   allowed    six  throws) 
Morgan  made  a  fine  throw  of  84  ft., 
but  James  now  put  out  his  strength 
and  threw  over  86  ft.  Thornton  had, 
up  to  his  fifth  attempt,  thrown  but 
poorly,  but  he  then  succeeded  in 
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Unrlisg  the  hammer  oyer  87  ft. 
This  tibrow  was  neyer  beaten,  nor 
could  Morgan  touch  James's  throw, 
though  he  got  within  two  inches  of 
it,  so  that  the  Cambridge  men  scored 
one,  twO|  for  the  first  event,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  had  been  booked  as 
a  certainty  for  Oxford;  but  Morgan 
was  eyidently  not  quite  up  to  the 
mark,  being  nervous  and  out  of 
sorts.  In  estimating  the  throws 
of  the  yarious  competitors,  the 
judges  [measured  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  line,  behind  which 
the  hammer  must  be  delivered,  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  point  where 
it  pitched ;  but  it  struck  us  that  it 
would  be  fairer  if  the  throws  were 
all  measured  by  means  of  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  crease,  as  is 
the  case  in  putting  the  stone,  be- 
cause then  good  direction  would  be 
essential  to  a  winning  throw; 
whereas  under  the  present  system 
of  measurement  a  premium  is  put 
upon  bad  direction,  for  a  throw  de- 
livered from  either  end  of  the  crease 
has  the  advantage  of  being  measured 
from  the  centre. 

The  mile  was  the  next  event,  and 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
In  1864  Cambridge  won  with  Lawes 
on  the  Christchurch  Ground  in 
4  min.  56  sec.,  and  in  1865,  with 
"Webster,  in  4  min.  40  sec.  on  Ten- 
ner's ;  and  now  the  starters  were,  for 
Cambridge,  Lawes,  of  Trinity,  and 
Gibbs,  of  Jesus,  the  first  and  third 
in  the  Cambridge  mile,  which  was 
run  in  4  min.  47  sec. ;  for  Oxford, 
Laing,  of  Christchurch,  Bowman, 
of  University,  and  Fletcher,  of  Pem- 
broke, the  first  of  whom  won  the 
Oxford  mile  on  the  Christchurch 
Ground  in  4  min.  55  sec. 

Lawes's  fine  frame  is  well  known 
to  all  University  men ;  Laing,  who 
has  lately  made  a  most  successful 
debut  as  a  pedestrian,  stands  about 
five  feet  seven  inches,  and  is  very 
strongly  built  and  almost  fully  de- 
veloped. Looking  him  over  both 
before  and  after  the  race,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  won- 
dei^ally  natural  runner,  with  great 
powers  of  endurance,  but  in  our 
opinion  more  fitted  for  a  four  than 
a  one  mile  race.  The  story  of  the 
race  is  soon  told ;  they  started  not  very 
fast,  and  after  200  yards  Laing  was 


making  his  own  running,  and  well 
he  did  it,  for  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
mile  he  was  20  yards  ahead ;  he  was 
never  reached,  and  won  with  ease 
by  20  yards,  from  Bowman  second, 
and  Gibbs  third,  in  4  min.  45  sec. 
Yarious  excuses  were  made  for  Lawes 
after  his  defeat ;  that  he  was  off  his 
form  no  one  can  deny,  for  on  the 
preceding  Monday  he  had  beaten 
Gibbs  with  great  ease  by  30  yards, 
but  that  he  is  a  better  man  than 
Laing  no  one  can  fairly  assert;  for 
I  cannot  discover  that  in  any  public 
race  (which  is  the  only  criterioB) 
Lawes  has  ever  done  better  than 
ran  a  mile  in  4  min.  45  sec.  In 
1864  he  won  the  Cambridge  mile 
from  Webster  by  two  yards  in  4  min. 

3  2  sec. ;  but  the  distance  was  on  that 
occasion  short  by  exactly  88  yards, 
which  makes  the  performance  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  mile  in  4  min. 

4  5  sec  I  often  think  rash  assertions 
after  a  race  are  very  unfair  to  all 
parties ;  when  a  race  has  been  fairly 
won  and  lost,  all  honour  should 
always  be  given  to  the  winner,  and 
his  laurels  should  not  be  thinned  by 
qualified  praise.  A  man  must  stand 
or  fall  by  his  public  performances, 
and  therefore  when  a  man  has  lost 
a  race,  the  only  way  is  to  do  better 
next  time,  not  to  say,  'I  should 

have  won  if ;'  the  virtues  of  those 

'ife'  are  always  very  suspicions. 
Bowman  and  Gibbs  both  ran  well, 
the  former  having  a  fair  rush  at  the 
finish.  I  tried  in  vain  to  discover 
on  what  grounds  the  Oxford  com- 
petitors were  permitted  to  have  at- 
t^dants  to  'coach'  them  in  the 
mile,  whereas  the  Cambridge  men 
had' none.  Perhaps  this  was  merely 
an  accident,  but  if  otherwise,  it  is  a 
pity  that  there  should  be  any  gronnd 
forsupposing  that  the  slightest  devia- 
tion had  been  made  from  thatanTaij- 
ing  fiumess  to  both  sides  which  bas 
always  characterized  these  contests. 
Amile  is  a  fine  race  as  being  a  grand 
test  of  speed  and  endurance ;  bntthe 
mistake  many  make  is  in  not  nm- 
ning  fast  enough  during  the  fir» 
half.  To  make  good  time  in  a  mne 
the  first  half  should  not  m 
more  than  2  min.  20  sec.,  or  pe^ 
haps  5  seconds  less;  but  many 
runners  never  show  at  all  well  in  » 
mile  because  they  do  not  run  »» 
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oumgfa  in  the  earlier  part  of  fhe  race, 
bat  wlj  too  much  on  their  power 
of  numing  faster  in  the  last  lap. 
Sporting  at  the  end  is  little  good  if 
yon  are  60  yards  hehind  the  leading 
man. 

The  high  fomp  followed  next  on 
the  card,  ana  after  the  conunittee 
had  endeavonred^  with  but  poor 
fioooesB,  to  keep  back  the  eager 
speetaton,  the  fbnr  oompetitorB  en- 
tered the  allotted  space.  The  Oxford 
champions  were  Stnart,  of  Merton, 
and  fazBons,   of  Magdalen;   they 
were  both  small  men,  and  we  mnst 
Bay,  without  at  all  wishing  to  dia- 
paiage  their  merits,  not  eqnal  to 
oope  with  their  Cambridge  antago- 
nists.   The  Gantabs  were  Bonpell, 
of  Triniiy  HaU,  and  littte,  of  St 
Peter's  (why  not  Peterhonse  as  of 
old  ?),  the  former  of  whom  is  a  well- 
made  man,  who  jumped  nnsnccess- 
My  for  Cambridge  last  year  against 
the  renowned  Gtooch ;  his  best  per- 
foimance  last  year  was  5  ft  4  in.  in 
the  Cambridge  games.      Little  is 
Tety  tall,  lithe,  and  sinewy,  and 
jmnpsin  beantifdl  style,  goingslowly 
up  to  the  bar,  and  over '  like  a  bird.' 
Aonpell,  on  the  contrary,  goes  over 
with  a  rnsh,  a  fiy,  and  a '  come  down 
anyhow.'     In   the   Oxford   games 
Stoart  cleared  5  ft.  3  in.,  in  tiie 
Cambridge  games  Boapell  cleared 
5  ft.  8  in.  from  grass,  and  got  his 
feet  well  oyer  5  ft.  9^  in.,  only  just 
grazing  it  as  he  came  down.    In 
these  games  too,  IdtUe  andaTrinify 
man,  C.  E.  Green,  cleared  5  ft.  6^  in., 
hut  Green  scratched  in  &Yonr  of 
Little.    From  this  it  will  at  once 
appear  that  Oxford  had  not  much 
chance,  and  so  it  proved,  for  both 
her  men  failed  before  5  ft  4  in.  was 
reached,   and   Boapell   won   with 
5  ft.  6  in..  Little  clearing  5  ft  5  in. 
We  beUeve  that  Bonpell's  perform- 
ance at  Cambridge  luis  neyer  been 
sorpassed,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent 
in  a  school  that  could  hold  its  own 
against  the  world  for  jumping,  for 
Harrow  has,  indeed,  reason  to  be 
proud    of    her    Burton,   Brooke, 
Boorke,    Boupell,    Maitland,    and 
Buller. 

The  bell  now  rang  for  the  100 
yards,  and  eyery  effort  was  made  to 
secure  a  good  place.    It  was  known 


that  Oxford  had  two  flyers,  whereas 
Cambridge-y-fiuned  as  she  is  for  dis- 
tance running— has  never  turned 
out  a  really  first-class  sprint  ronner, 
Bourke,  of  Trinity,  who  won  the 
Challenge  Cup  in  1 8  64,  being,  in  our 
opinion,  the  nearest  approach  to  ona 
Oxford  was  represented  by  Colmore, 
of  Brasenose,  and  Yidal,  of  St  John's; 
Cambridge  by  Connolly,  of  Caius, 
and  Hood,  of  Trinity.  The  start 
was  a  fair  one,  though  not  first-rate. 
Colmore  and  Y idal  at  once  came  out 
and  ran  a  dead  heat,  the  Cantabs 
^vag  5  yards  behind.  The  opinion 
of  some  was  that  Yidal  won,  but  he 
took  the  tape  sideways,  and  did  not 
breast  it  fairly,  like  Colmore,  who 
was  leading  till  within  a  yard  of 
home.  The  time  was  just  over 
10  sec.,  which  is,  of  course,  first- 
rate.  The  tape  was  held  a  little  too 
high ;  if  held  below  the  chest  men 
are  not  so  apt  to  seize  it  with  their 
huids  in  running  in. 

Patting  the  weight  was  next  set 
down  on  the  card,  and  for  this  con- 
test Cambridge  sent  forth  two  stal- 
wart men,  Elliot,  of  Trinity,  and 
Waltham,  of  St  Peter's;  the  former 
of  these  was  the  winner  of  last  year, 
and  his  prowess  was  therefore  known; 
the  latter  was  a  dark  horse,  but  one 
who  might  be  made  a  very  good  one 
with  practice.  D.  Morgan,  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  the  hammer  thrower, 
and  Coatee,  of  Christchuroh,  who 
will  ere  long  wear  the  dark  blue  in 
another  arena,  appeared  for  Oxford. 
The  light  blue  had  been  a  foot  better 
than  the  dark  in  the  trials,  and  the 
result  was  in  accordance  with  them, 
for  both  Elliot  and  Waltham  beat 
the  Oxford  men,  the  former  with 
3  a  ft  loi  in.,  and  the  latter  but  one 
inch  behind. 

Now  followed  the  quarter-of-a- 
mile,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  best-contested  contests  of  the 
day.  For  this  there  started  four 
champions,  all  of  whom  had  very 
great  reputations.  The  Oxonians 
started  as  their  first  horse,  Nolan, 
of  St  John's,  who  last  term  defeated, 
at  300  yards,  P.  M.  Thornton,  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  one  of 
the  best  men  at  a  half-mile  Cam- 
bridge has  ever  produced;  their 
second  string  was  Knight,  of  Mag- 
dalen, who  ran  such  a  game  race  on 
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Fenner's  last  year,  and  was  known 
to  baye  mucli  improved  on  his  pre- 
vious form.  Cambridge,  on  the 
other  huid,  had  no  nnworthy  cham- 
pions in  Pelham,  who  won  last  year, 
and  Gheetham,  who  beat  C.  G.  Pym, 
of  London,  Thornton,  and  Pelham 
himself,  in  a  quarter,  at  Cambridge, 
not  long  ago;  though  Pelham  re- 
versed the  result  in  the  Cambridge 
games.  Nolan's  time  was  55,  Pel- 
ham's  56,  in  their  respeotiye  Uiii- 
versity  games;  but  the  Oxonians 
thought  they  had  a  very  good  line 
through  Nolan  defeating  Darby- 
shire,  the  winner  of  1864. 

Nolan,  though  a  bad  starter,  held 
the  lead  with  ease  for  a  00  yards, 
when  Pelbam,  who  goes  the  last 
200  yards  like  a  steam-engine,  began 
to  come  up  to  him,  and,  with  a  grand 
effort,  collared  him  at  100  yards  from 
home;  a  splendid  race  ensued, 
until  within  50  yards  of  the  tape, 
when  Pelham  came  away,  and  won 
by  5  yards  from  Nolan,  in  54  sec. 
The  cheering  was  terrific,  and  Pel- 
ham received  an  ovation  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  He  is,  unquestionably, 
one  of  the  finest  quarter-of-a-mile 
runners  ever  seen ;  the  way  in  which 
he  runs  his  races  right  to  the  end 
being  very  remarkable.  Nolan, 
too,  is  only  second  to  him,  and 
on  another  occasion  might  perhaps 
run  him  still  closer;  but,  till 
they  meet  again,  no  one  can  deny 
that  at  present  Pelham  has  proved 
himself  the  better  man. 

For  the  long  jump,  Tosswill,  of 
Oriel,  and  Maitland,  of  Christ- 
church  (another  Harrovian^,  came 
to  the  mark  for  Oxford;  Little,  of 
St  Peter's,  with  Law,  of  Jesus,  for 
Cambridge.  Maitland  led  off  with 
a  grand  jump  of  19  fL  4  in.,  followed 
by  Tosswill  and  Law,  who  both 
jumped  19ft.  Little  now  took  his 
first  leap,  and  getting  exactly  into 
the  swing,  he  noade  the  magnificent 
jump  of  20  ft.  4  in.  In  vain  Oxford 
did  her.best ;  Maitland  most  pluckily 
improved  up  to  19  ft.  1 1  in.,  but  no 
further  could  he  get.  In  trying  to 
beat  his  first  jump.  Little  again 
covered  more  than  20  ft.,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  surpassing  his  first 
attempt.  The  fact  that  all  four 
cleared  over  19ft.  shows  how  far 


superior  the  long  jumping  was  this 
year  to  that  of  preceding  years.  ^ 

By  winning  this  event  Cambridge 
had  now  scored  5  against  Oxford's  2 ; 
and,  as  the  hardies  were  looked 
upon  as  a  certainty  for  her  also,  the 
Oxonians  seemed  rather  behindhand. 

There  is  not  a  finer  sight  among 
athletic  contests  than  a  good  race 
over   hurdles     between    two    real 
flyers.    We  remember  well  sedng 
Daniel  and  Wynne,  'in  1864,  run- 
ning neck-and-neck  for  250  yards, 
and  thinking  at  the  time  that  it  was 
almost  the  best  contest  of  the  day's 
programme.      Oxford    was    repre- 
sented by  the  indefiatigable  Morgan, 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  Yidal,  of  St 
John's ;  whilst  Cambridge  had  two 
rare  clippers  in  Tiffany,   of  Em- 
manuel,  and   Milvain,  of  Trinity 
Hall.    Both  of  these  bore  the  light 
blue  last  year  to  victory,  Milvain 
winning  by  a  foot ;  but  since  then 
Tifibny  has  improved  wonderfully, 
and  has  now  got  the  true  style  of 
three    steps  between  the  hiudles. 
But  fickle  fortune  again  showed  her 
power;    for  Tiffany,   starting   too 
fast,  hit  the  second  hurdle  hard, 
and  came  down  over  the  third ;  he 
was,  however,  up  like  lightning, 
and  after  them,  and,  though  beaten, 
in  20  yards  more  would  have  col- 
lared them ;  but  as  it  was,  Mo^;an 
was  first  by  two  yards,  and  Vidal 
one  inch  in  front  of  Tiffkny.    Thus 
Morgan,  the  plucky  Oxford  athlete, 
after  three  contests,  gained  his  well- 
merited  medal.    One  caimot  help 
being  sorry,  when  a  man  who  is 
manifestly  the  best  on  the  day  does 
not  win  (we  say  best  on  the  day^  be- 
cause it  is  not  possible  to  regard  the 
many  excuses  so  often  given  for  a 
man  who  loses,  on  the  score  of  his 
not  being  quite  up  to  the  mark) ;  bat 
still,  a  huidle-racer  must  remember 
that  he  has  no  right  to  fJaJl,  becaose 
one  of  the  essential  things  in  hurdle- 
racing  should  be  not  to  touch  a 
single  hurdle;  so,  though  all  felt 
sorry  for  Tifibny,  still  they  knew  be 
had  but  himself  to  blame. 

The  greatest  interest  at  these,  as 
at  most  athletic  meetings,  is  always 
excited  by  the  long  races ;  and  this 
year,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  ex- 
citement was  intense.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  men  started,  the  shoute  of 
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Lamg!  LoDg!  Garnett!  Johnson! 
were  inceflsant  The  Ozfoid  mnners 
were  the  redoubted  Laiog,  of  Chiist- 
chnrch,  whoee  praises  we  hare  al- 
ready oelebiated,  and  Johnson,  of 
Ezster^  who  ran  second  to  Webster 
last  year;  the  Gambridge  men,  Grar- 
Dett,  of  Trinity,  for  a  third  year  the 
Hght  blue  champion— how  worthily 
he  bore  her  colours  in  years  gone  by, 
those  who  saw  the  steeple-chose  in 
1864,  tod  the  two-mile  race  in  1865, 
can  testily— Long,  of  Trinity,  whoran 
second  to  Lawes  at  Gambridge ;  and 
Little,  of  Si  Peter's,  the  jumper^ 
who,  in  the  pluckiest  manner,  ofifered 
at  the  last  moment  to  run  instead  of 
Lawas,  who  was  not  well  enough  to 
start.    In  this  race,  for  the  first  two 
lapsyLaing,  changing  his  mile  tactics, 
lay  behind,  running  steadily ;  Garnett 
and  Johnson,  meanwhile,  were  at 
their  old  game  of  cutting  one  an- 
other down.    After    half  a   mile, 
Laing  joined  the  front  lot,  and  a 
sacoession  of  races  for  the  lead  took 
place  between  Laing,  Garnett,  and 
Johnson.     Meanwhile,  Long    was 
keephag  steadily  on,  not  far  in  the 
isar,  biding  his  time,  as  we  remem- 
ber seeing  the  winner  wait  when 
Garnett  and  Johnson  were  racing 
last  year.    So  they  raced  till  the 
7th  lap  was  nearly  oyer,  amid  the 
roar  of  the  excited  spectators,  who 
shouted  Laing !  Long!  &c., as  only 
Univenity  men  can  shout.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  lap,  Long  be- 
gan to  close  the  gap  between  him- 
self and  Laing,  until  at  50  yards 
ton  home  they  were  lereL    Each 
was  now   doing  his  best,  and,  as 
they  neared  the  tape,  strained  every 
nerre  to  get  in  froni     But  no; 
neither  could  doit,  and  exactly  to- 
gether they  passed  the  post.    G^ie 
judges  gave  it  a  dead  heat — and,  in 
&ct,  considering  the    difficulty  of 
judging  at  all,  owing  to  the  beha- 
Tioor  of  the  sjpectators  round  the 
^^ning-posts,  it  would  have  been 
unfair  to  have  given  any  other  de- 
cision, for  the  tape  was  almost  use- 
less, owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
mob.    Botii  men  were  called  tor, 
cheered,  and  called  for  and  cheered 
^gm. ;  and  well  they  deserved  their 
reception;    for    we   never   saw   a 
greater  exhibition  of  pluck,  nor  a 
gninder  struggle,  on  ^nd  or  water. 


Little,  of  St  Peter*s,  would  also  have 
been  very  near,  but  the  spectators 
closed  in  on  him,  and  prevented 
him  from  running  in  at  all.  John- 
son was  a  good  third.  The  time  of 
the  race  was  10  min.  20  sec.,  which, 
consideriag  Laing's  previous  per- 
formance in  the  mile  race,  is  ^t- 
xate. 

Thus  ended  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  Oxford. and  Cambridge  ath- 
letic games, which  snipassedin in- 
tierest  and  sudcess  both  the  former 
meetings.  Long  may  they  hold  their 
place  among  our  annual  University 
festivals  I 

'<  Cambridge  came  off  victorious  on 
the  whole,  though  Oxford  prei^sed 
them  very  hard,  and  the  latter  Uni- 
versity certainly  claimed  the  hero 
of  the  day.  Lamg,  who  won  the  mile 
race,  and  who,  even  after  his  pre- 
vious exertions,  ran  such  a  magni- 
ficent race  for  the  two  miles,  will 
surely  be  allowed  by  each  and  all, 
whether  Cantab  or  Oxonian,  to 
have  indeed  earned  the  name  of 
victor  ludorum.  He  may  surpass 
his  performances  of  Satiuday,  the 
loth;  he  may,  perhaps,  prove  him- 
self a  better  man  than  even  we,  who 
saw  him,.now  think  him ;  but  should 
he  never  run  again,  he  has  fully 
earned  the  coveted  position  of  being 
the  best  runner  in  Oxford  and  Gamn- 
bridge  in  this  year.  Long,  Pelham, 
Vidal,  Colmore,  Morgan,  Little, 
Boupell,  Elliot,  and  Thornton  will 
long  be  regarded  with  admiration  by 
those  who  practise  the  several  ex- 
ercises in  which  they  gained  the 
palm ;  but  Laing,  of  Christchurch, 
has  ndsed  himseft  to  an  eminence  of 
athletic  fame  to  which  but  few  have 
before  attained. 

The  judges  for  all  the  events  were 
J.  G.  Chambers,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  B.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  than  whom 
fewmorefittedcouldhave  beenfound. 
We  need  not  remind  our  readers 
how,  in  z86a  and  1863,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers rowed  for  Cambridge  at  Putney; 
how,  in  1 865,  he  was  one  of  the  win- 
ning challenge  four  at  Henley ;  or 
how  he  walked  seven  miles  under 
the  hour,  on  grass,  in  the  Cambridge 
University  games  of  the  same  year. 
Nor  need  we  relate  the  prowess  of 
Mr.  Mitchell ;  every  Oxonian  is  proud 
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of  him,  and  every  Cantab  is  afraid  of 
him.  Have  not  the  former  for  four 
successive  years  been  only  too  proud 
to  cheer  him  as  he  went  in  at  Lord*s, 
and  the  latter  only  too  glad  to  clap 
him  out?  The  referee  was  Mr.  R.  E. 
Webster,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  is  not  unlaiown  to  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  athletes.  We 
are  told  there  is  a  particular  turn 
at  Fenner*s,  which  is  called  Web- 
ster's comer,  because  at  that  point 
he  used  to  put  on  his  famous  *  rush,' 
which  effectually  distanced  all  who 
were  with  him.  Many  there  were 
among  the  spectators  whom  we 
recognised  as  former  competitors 
and  victors,  and  some  whom  we  would 
gladly  have  seen  again  stripped 
to  contend.  Foremost  among  them 
we  would  mention  Darbyshire, 
of  Wadham,  who,  as  we  have 
before  related,  so  gallantly  and  suc- 
cessfully contended  in  1864,  but  his 
health  will  not  permit  him  to  do  so 
again.  Another  too,  who  ran  a 
good  second  in  the  mile  last  year, 
the  Earl  of  Jersey,  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, had  a  stroke  of  bad  luck,  such 
as  &lls  to  few,  for  whilst  running  a 
race,  about  three  weeks  before  the 
games,  he  was  badly  spiked,  and  for 
many  days  completely  lamed. 

And  this  accident  leads  us  to  no- 
tice a  fact  which  was  rather  too 
clearly  visible  in  some  of  the  races, 
namely,  that  many  of  the  competitors 
were  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  fair  run- 
ning. For  instance,  we  hold  it  as  a 
fundamental  maxim,  that  gentlemen 
amateurs  should  beaboveall attempts 
at  jostling  or  crossing.  Let  those 
tricks  be  left  to  professional  pedes- 
trians, and  let  it  never  be  said  there 
was  a  shadow  of  suspicion  of  any- 
thing but  fair  running.  But  a  word 
is  enough.  We  are  well  aware  how 
hard  it  is,  in  the  moments  of  a  race, 
to  keep  a  clear  head,  and  feel  sure  that 
such  little  faults  were  only  the  result 
of  inexperience  and  excitement.  The 
Universities  have  done  much  to  raise 
pedestrianism  from  the  low  ebb  to 
which  it  had  sunk  in  late  years,  and 
ihemore  general  competitions  among 
gentlemen  become,  so  much  the  less 
will  the  practices  of  cheating  and 
unfiur  ronning,  lately  prevalent  at 
numing  grounds,  be  countenanced. 

Much  has  been  recently  said  about 


the  removal  of  these  contests  to 
Loudon,  on  the  groimd  that  such  a 
step  would  enable  many  more  spei> 
tators  to  witness  them,  and  that  it 
would  make  the  competitions  in  each 
year  more  equal,  from  the  fact  that 
neither  University  would  have  the 
advantage  of  competing  on  their  own 
ground.  These  argumente  are  &ir 
enough,  but,  in  our  opinion,  not  suf- 
ficiently conclusive  to  justify  the  Uni- 
versities in  yielding  to  them.  Nothing 
can  be  pleasanter,  nothing  more  con- 
ducive to  kindly  feeling  between  the 
two  parties,  than  these  periodical 
visits  to  the  sister  seats  of  learning. 
We  must  allow  that  for  a  brief 
period  the  normal  state  of  quiet  and 
order  reigning  in  a  University  town 
is  violently  invaded ;  but  it  is  only 
a  momentary  ebullition  of  animal 
spirite  which  causes  the  invasion, 
and  as  such  is  a  capital  safety  valve 
against  unseemly  outbreaks  of  a  less 
extensive  but  more  inconvenient 
nature.  Besides,  these  gatherings, 
as  they  are  at  present  held,  give 
former  members  of  the  Universities 
admirable  excuses  for  revisiting  the 
scenes  of  their  former  labours  and 
pleasures;  old  friendships  are  re- 
newed and  new  acquaintances 
formed ;  old  school  friends  meet,  and 
the  too  exclusive  barriers  which  men 
formerly  maintained  round  those  of 
their  own  University  are,  in  great 
measure,  broken  down,  and  Oxonians 
and  Cantabs  learn  to  fraternize  as 
they  should,  and  find  out  what  good 
fellows  their  antagoniste  are. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  out  which 
of  our  public  schools  claimed  any 
ot  the  competitors.  Eton  took  the 
lion's  share,  being  well  represented 
by  Pelham,  Vidal,  Lawes,  Knight, 
and  Johnson ;  Harrow  standing  next, 
with  Long,  Cheetham,  and  Maitland; 
whilst  Uppingham  and  Harrow 
both  had  shares  in  Roupell;  Bngby 
claimed  Colmore,  Hood,  and  Gar- 
nett ;  whilst  Marlborough  sent  forth 
Gibbs.  Westminster  and  Charter- 
house were  this  year,  for  tiie  firet 
time,  not  represented.  Laingi  the 
hero  of  the  day,  had  learned  his 
running  at  Blackheath ;  but  beyond 
these  few  fiwts,  we  were  able  to  lei^ 
but  littie,  as  a  man's  school  reputaj 
tion  oftwi  becomes  merged  in  *"*^ 
of  his  college,  and  we  hear  of  I^i^' 
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of  Ghzistchmch,  Yidal,  of  St 
John's,  or  Pelham,  of  Trinity.  Their 
own  sdioolfellowB  never  forget  their 
identify,  hut  the  general  public  most 
be  content  with  what  they  can  get 

We  often askeddnringthemeeting, 
why  is  there  no  walking  race  in 
these  games?  Sorely,  an  exercise 
which  is  so  nnirersally  practised,  and 
would  be  so  admirably  contested, 
cannot  mnch  longer  be  omitted  from 
the  programme.  We  were  told, 
'  Oxford  has  no  walking  race  in  her 
UiiiTersity  sports.'  Doubtless  the 
Oxford  committee  will  do  their  best 
to  effect  a  change  in  this,  so  that  it 
shall  no  longer  be  said  that  they  are 
behindhand  in  patronising  an  ex- 
ercise which  is  so  generally  popular, 
and  which  puts  to  the  test  the  ut« 
most  powers  of  pluck,  strength,  and 
endaruic&  In  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity sports  of  this  year,  Boig,  of 
St.  John's,  walked  7  miles  in  62  min., 
on  very  heavy  grass  and  with  a  gale 
blowing  the  whole  time;  and  the 
second  and  third  men,  M'Eerrell 
andBoyds,  of  Trinity,  were  but  a 
minute  behind  him.  Yet  we  heard 
tbatall  these  men  have  acquired  their 
powers  of  walking  in  the  last  two 
years;  so  that  in  a  very  short  time 
Oxford  might  naturally  hope  to 
fiend  forth  as  good  champions  in 
talking  as  the  sister  university  has 
^r  possessed.  We  shall  look  for- 
ward with  great  pleasure  to  a  walk- 
ing match  between  the  two  Univer- 
si^,  and  trust  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  we  see  it  instituted. 

We  &ncy,  too,  that  the  pro- 
gnuome  might  be  improved  by 
changing  the  two  mile  into  a  four 
mile  race;  the  distances  one  and 
two  miles  are  so  near  to  one  another 
^t,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Trial  Univer- 
sity games  at  each  University  they 
will  be  found  to  be  won  by  the  same 
imuL  This  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  longer  race  was  made  four  or 
five  miles,  because  there  tiie  speed 
of  the  mile  runner  gives  way  to  en- 
durance. It  is  impossible  to  include 
m  one  day's  piogranune  every  com- 


petition ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  make 
the  progranmie   as  comprehensive 
as  possible.  With  improved  arrange- 
ments  and    increased    knowledg€(9 
much  may  be  done  in  four  or  five 
hours,  and  doubtless  each  University 
will  do  her  best  to  make  her  prepa- 
rations better  and  better  year  by 
year.    The  aim  of  each  annual  com- 
mittee should  be  to  lay  down  such 
rules  as  wiU  be  best,  not  '  for  our- 
selves only,  but  for  our  successors 
also.'  They  should  never  be  led  into 
making  a  sudden  clumge  because  it 
seems  probable  that  such  a  change 
will  give  their  own  University  a 
sb'ght  advantage  in  any  year.    In  the 
next  year  perhaps  the  tables  will  be 
turned,  and  a  future  oonunittee  will 
then  feel  the  burden  rashly  put  upon 
them  by  their  predecessors.     But 
these    are  minor   difficulties;    the 
games  are  now  established  on  a  firm 
basis.   Long  may  they  continue  as 
popular,  and  doubtless  each  year 
will  show  great  improvements.    Al- 
ready, as  we  have  said,  they  have 
had  their  fruit;  they  have  tended  to 
promote  active  exercise  among  the 
youth  of  England,  and  havo  given  a 
stimulus  to  athletic  pastimes  which 
was  perhaps  not  unneeded.    In  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  these  pursuits  are  gaining 
ground,  and  nowhere  fail  to  prove 
the  influence  for  good  they  have 
over  their  devotees.    Still  we  must 
learn  that  there  ia  moderation  in  all 
things,  and  that,  good  as  such  games 
are  in  their  proper  time,  they  should 
never  be  carried  to  excess.  Let  those 
who  run,  and  jump,  &c.,  remember 
to  make  these  pursuits  not  the  busi- 
ness but  the  pleasure  of  life;  then 
they  will  be  to  each  and  all  a  source 
of  health  and  happiness.    Farewell, 
champion  athletes  of   Oxford  and 
Cambridge !  would  we  were  of  your 
number  I  We  hope  to  greet  you  again 
next  year  on  Fenner's,  and  to  catch 
meanwhile  a  glimpse  of  you  and  your 
glorious   brethren    at    Putney,   at 
Henley,  and  on  Lord's.   Till  then,  1 
say,  'Farewell.' 

D.  D.  R. 


--^^^^^^ 
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■^0  oiiu  wlio  visits  Rortio  can  fuil 
i*  to  remark  thebriglitly-dressed, 
ilArk-ej'td  group  that  Bits  eileot  atid 
picturuEque  on  tbo  gre;  BtepB  of  the 
'I'rimtEk  di  Clonic. 

Scarcely  any  one  at  home  but  has 
heard  of  the  models  who  wait  in  the 
^nahine  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagoa  to 
be  liircd  by  artist  or  dilettAotc.  We 
are  fomi  liar  with  the  names  of  Beppo 
uid  Stella ;  and  the  faces  in  every 
second  picture  of  the  R.  A.  czbi- 
bition  reproduce  likeneeees  of  those 
handsome,  idle  Italiana. 

Bat  beyond  tbeit  poetic  niunes, 
and  the  outlincG  of  their  smooth, 
dark  faces,  little  is  heard  in  this 
country  of  the  lioman  models ;  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  what  I  leamt 
to  know  of  them  and  their  ways 
Biay  prove  interesting  to  those  who 
bkve  patience  to  lead  what  I  can 
telL 


Far  out  in  tho  country  aroand 
Boiuc,  in  the  rocky  hill  passes,  and 
on  the  grey,  lonely  plaias,  tho  p(«- 
eants  still  wear  white  head-gear  ud 
brilliant  aprons,  and  still  retain  tho 
noble  carriage  and  proud  gait  tbit 
is  fiiat  dififtppearing  m  Rome  nnder 
the  baneful  crinoline  and  cheap 
cotton. 

Half-tame,  shy,  beautiful -eyed 
woinea  labour  in  the  field  in  au- 
tumn, sleep  in  summer,  and  starve 
in  winter;  and  from  time  to  time 
one  of  these  stately  beauties  is  seen 
by  a  wandering  artist,  and  is  per- 
suaded or  bribed  to  follow  him  lo 
Home,  and  try  her  fortune  as  a 
model.  It  is  not  easy  to  pcreoale 
her ;  she  has  vague  and  horribia 
dread  of  the  life  before  her.  It  is 
not  thought  well  by  her  own  people 
that  her  face  should  be  i™"'"™: 
ized ;  she  will  be  snspicionsly  lookea 
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en  by  her  friends;  perhaps  dis- 
corded by  her  lover,  unless  by  good 
lock  the  lover  have  long  limbs  and 
a  early  heard,  and  can  be  a  model 
also.  But  it  is  an  easy  life,  and  well 
paid ;  and  presently  the  beanty  walks 
Ifmg  mileB,  with  a  little  bundle  on 
ber  back,  and  a  snite  after  her,  of 
mother,  father,  an  nely  sister,  and 
the  small  brother,  and  takes  up  her 
abode  in  the  eternal  city.  The  best 
clothes  of  the  feunily,  the  mother's 
bndfll  chemise,  and  the  united  cond 
beads  of  the  connection,  go  to  adorn 
the  model,  and  she  is  at  once  the 
pr^e  and  the  snpport  of  her  rela- 
tions. At  noon  m  the  Piazza,  and 
after  noon  in  the  long  street  that 
begins  at  the  Trinita  and  ends  with 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  she  may  be 
seen,  a  point  of  bright  life  and 
colo^or  in  the  grey  widowed  dty. 
Idle,  saiiling,  graceful,  she  and  her 
Mends,  the  other  models,  pass  their 
onemployed  hours  in  sitting  or 
dawdling  in  the  sun,  and  for  a 
couple  of  pauls  you  may  hire  her  to 
represent  Juliet,  the  Madonna, 
Faith,  Hope,  or  Charity.  Anything 
joalika.  JBy-and-by  a  kindly,  good- 
looking  Borneo  makes  love  to  this 
Juliet,  and  after  due  courting  in  the 
doorways  at  dusk,  and  the  gift  of 
flack  rings  and  large  coral  beads, 
Hiey  are  blessed  by  the  priest. 
Year  by  year  the  model  is  painted 
as  maiden,  mother,  or  grana-dame. 
The  piccaninnies  ensuing  are  clad 
in  tiny  costumes  of  bright  colour, 
and  b^in  a  model  life  before  they 
can  walk;  so  on  from  &ther  to  son, 
mother  to  daughter,  the  end  of  the 
model  being  a  picture  of  the  witch 
of  Endor,  or  the  mother  of  the 
Oracchi,  whichever  you  please. 

They  are  mild,  amiable  folk,  most 
of  Ihem,  and  take  the  admiration 
they  meet  with  as  a  matter  of  course. 
'  See  here,'  a  man  said  to  me  as  I 
passed  the  step  on  which  he  lounged ; 
'aee,  lady;  I  have  a  fine  head,  a 
noble  fiace  for  a  picture.'  And  he 
raised  his  hat,  and  turned  himself 
rotmd  for  my  inspection.  '  Will  it 
not  suit  you,  signora?' 

'  I  am  not  himdsome  in  the  &oe,' 
another  told  me,  'but  look  at  my 
lega.'  And  this  in  the  open  street, 
and  as  unconcernedly  as  if  they 
-vrere    pieces   of   funuture.      One 
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chamiing  old  man  told  me,  gravely, 
that  I  had  well  chosen  in  selecting 
him,  for  that  he  had  often  stood  for 
the  Eternal  Father  and  all  the 
apostles ;  and  I  think  he  felt  that  it 
was  greatly  to  St  Peter's  credit  that 
he  was  reckoned  like  him. 

My  first  model  was  the  stupidest 
and  ugliest  of  the  whole  set ;  a  sour- 
&ced,  duU  woman  I  thought  her,  as 
she  sat  with  large  feet  straight  be- 
fore her  on  a  wooden  chair;  her 
stolid  hce  put  me  in  despair. 

I  spoilt  most  of  my  temper,  and 
all  my  canvas,  in  attempting  to 
depict  her,  and  went  home  cross  and 
provoked  at  the  over  vaunting  of 
the  Boman  models.  Next  time  I 
saw  her  she  sat  in  the  bright  winter 
sunshine,  playing  with  her  chil- 
dren, her  eyes  filching,  her  &ce  all 
expression,  her  limbs  lithe  and 
graceful.  I  forthwith  hired  the 
'  small  ones '  with  her,  plied  them 
with  chocolate  and  rolls,  and  we 
became  the  dearest  friends  and 
closest  confidantes.  It  was  now  as 
difficult  to  keep  her  quiet  as  it  had 
before  been  to  animate  her  with  a 
spark  of  lifa  The  youngest  and 
fattest  of  the  children  was  kissed, 
blessed,  cuffed,  and  knocked  over 
alternately;  and  her  chatter,  be- 
ginning in  a  low  nasal  drawl,  and 
making  a  rapid  crescendo  into 
screaming  recitative,  like  a  railway 
whistle,  nearly  drove  me  out  of  the 
room.  'Ah I  what  bad  times,  what 
poverty;  holy  heavens  I  what  diffi- 
culty in  living;  sweetest  treasure, 
Archangelo  mine,  loss  thy  own  little 
mother.  Ah  I  bad  child,  bad-dest; 
dirty,  dirtiest  child;  htUe  dirty 
nasty  one!— ah,  Dio  mio!'  She 
rang  the  changes  from  objurgation 
to  caresses  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  then  would  subside  into  ex- 
hausted silence,  till  a  fresh  topic 
was  started. 

Guiseppe,  the  smiling,  handsome 
husband,  was  my  next  model,  and 
tiie  beet  of  models  he  proved. 

After  a  little  preamble  of  compli- 
ment to  my  undoubted  talent  and 
genius,  he  asked  what  I  meant  to 
draw;  and  perceiving  no  de6nite 
idea  in  my  reply,  he  suggested  a 
variety  of  charming  subjects,  all  of 
which  he  was  competent  to  repre- 
sent   I  had  a  little  grim  salon  for 
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all  my  studio,  the  usual  obstiDato 
red  velvet  discomfort  in  sofas  and 
chairs,  and  a  shocking  bad  light; 
but  he  dragged  the  furniture  about, 
flung  plaids,  rugs,  and  a  fur  coat 
over  the  sofa  and  footstools,  to  re- 
present a  rural  scene,  and  assumed 
an  attitude  of  weary,  languid  re- 
pose, which  was  perfect;  it  only 
needed  a  little  cobalt  and  imagina- 
tion to  supply  the  blue  heaven  of 
the  Campagna.  While  I  painted, 
he  discoursed  on  all  subjects  and 
sundry,  in  a  low  musical  voice,  the 
rarest  of  qualities  in  an  Italian. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  my 
country,  having  a  cousin  who  was 
a  model  in  London,  admirably  paid, 
and  dissatisfied  only  with  the  fog. 
But,  to  bo  sure,  what  a  pity  that, 
except  in  London,  England  should 
be  covered  with  wild  woods,  and 
filled  with  savage  beasts ; — ^how  ter- 
rible the  tigers,  bears,  and  lions 
must  be  to  a  deUcato  lady  like 
myself.   . 

My  gentle  hint,  that  the  British 
lion  existed  chiefly  on  sign-posts, 
and  the  bears  and  tigers  in  a  peace- 
ful haunt,  where,  for  sixpence,  they 
might  safely  be  gazed  on  in  mid- 
London,  was  received  with  a  smile 
of  apologetic  incredulity.  He  could 
evidently  understand  that  I  had  my 
reasons  for  wishing  him  to  believe 
that  such  was  the  case;  he  was  Very 
polite,  but  he  knew  the  facts  betta: 
than  to  believe  me. 

He  lamented  the  new  cheap  ma- 
terial that  had  so  strong  a  charm 
over  the  female  mind  in  Rome. 
'  Change  for  ever,  no  durability  even 
in  clothes!'  he  said,  sighing  over 
our  sex ;  but  he  was  a  gallant  man, 
and  professed  his  delight  when  I 
invited  three  other  ladies  to  draw 
from  him  with  me.  '  What  would 
his  Holiness  say  if  he  knew  you  were 
all  painting  me?'  he  said;  'he 
would  throw  me  into  prison.'  And 
this  was  such  a  good  joke,  that  it 
was  repeated  again  and  again.  To 
each  model  I  put  the  same  ques- 
tion, '  What  do  you  think  about  ?' 
in  hopes  of  eliciting  some  answer 
sympathetic  to  their  melancholy,  ex- 
pressive countenances.  A  beautiful, 
thoughtful  woman,  with  eyes  that 
were  a  poem  by  themselves,  replied, 
'Nothing.     What  should  J,  think 


of  ?  I  have  nothing  to  think  about.' 
A  tragic,  deep-toned  man,  a  hero  in 
face  and  figure,  turned  his  great 
eyes  on  me,  full  of  the  most  touch- 
ing sadness,  and  on  my  repetition  of 
the  query, '  What  do  you  think  of?' 
*  Baiocchi !' — pennies — ^he  said,  an.l 
cast  down  the  black  eyes  as  pen- 
sively as  before.  Guiseppe  was 
more  cunning,  and  declared  he 
thought  *  Of  his  wife  and  children,  Of 
the  lovely  young  ladies  who  paintel 
him,'  which  speech  produced  a  great 
deal  of  amusement,  and  dread  of 
papal  horror  if  such  sentiments 
should  reach  the  Vatican.  He  was 
quite  a  hel  esprit,  Guiseppa 

My  fiivourite  model  was  not  a 
beauty,  but  his  history  was  so  sod. 
Very  poor,  he  worked  twenty  mile's 
from  Bome,  till  his  wife's  long  ill- 
ness brought  want  and  woe  to  his 
door,  and  a  friend  told  him  of  the 
scudi  to  be  earned  in  Borne.  Hcf 
came,  and  gained  money  as  a  model, 
and  each  week  he  had  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  scribe,  and  sent  what  money 
he  had  to  the  sick  wife,  whose  face, 
he  told  me,  he  so  yearned  to  6c<\ 
that  he  had  walked,  the  day  before, 
twenty  miles  to  have  only  a  look  at 
her,  and  return  to  his  engagements 
in  the  city.  He  was  the  only  grate- 
ful model  I  met  with,  a  Jewish  ten- 
dency to  extortion  somewhat  marring 
the  suavity  of  ihe  other  membffl«  of 
the  profession.  No  one  more  extor- 
tionate than  the  beautiful  Juaninii, 
daughter  to  the  old  man  who  pe^ 
sonated  all  the  saints  and  apo6tle& 
Giovane  was  his  real  name,  and  he 
was  a  very  patriarch  of  models,  his 
father  and  grandfather  having  been 
models  before  him  ;  his  wife,  sister, 
children,  and  grandchildren  models 
also ;  all  day  long,  every  day,  every 
year,  tiie  same  thing  over  and  over 
again.  Progress  and  the  rise  to 
position  aimeid  at  in  our  country  are 
as  unknown  to  them  as  reading* 
writing,  or  arithmetic;  but  they 
are  respectable,  and  very  happy  in 
their  present  state,  which  cannot  he 
said  of  our  lower  classes. 

Pascuccia  is  the  fiEishionable  model 
of  this  year,  a  capricious,  handsome 
girl  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples- 
Some  years  ago  a  French  wsi 
brought  her  to  Borne,  and  w  re- 
warded by  screams,  kicks,  and  oi>- 
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stnvte  rafOBkl  to  show  her  face 
Then  he  attempted  to  paint  her. 
Sba  was  a  wild  and  frightened 
child  then,  but  the  kicking  and 
Eanaming  is  now  only  changed  for 
■  caprice  and  tyiaDny  that  at&a  her 
tbe  moflt  intolentble,  though  the 
moat  sTaght  after  of  models.  She 
will  neither  sit,  Btiuid.uor  bo  attired 
in  1117  WB7  that  she  does  not  herself 
cbooee.  She  can  faint  at  a  moment's 
notice  ■  or  she  will  march  off  if  dis- 
pleued,  and  her  ealkj  pertinacity 
cio  defeat  the  most  obstinate  Eng- 


lish amalenr.  She  and  I  grew 
great  friends.  Pascnccia  wore  a 
Huge  stiff  corset,  hesT;  as  a  saddle, 
and  unbending  as  her  ovra  will. 
From  this  and  the  beat  of  the  room 
she  grew  fiunt  when  I  and  some 
other  ladies  wore  making  a  sketch 
of  her.  Pascnccia  moatied,  groaned, 
and  made  the  most  of  her  malady. 
I  banished  the  stajs  and  opened 
the  window,  while  the  others  stood 
aloof  and  whispered  that  she  was 
epileptic,  and  would  die.  And  she 
rewarded  my  superior  wisdom,  first. 


by  recovering  promptly,  and  then 
by  becoming  my  particular  chnm 
from  that  time  forth.  She  is  a 
curious,  half-wild  creatnie,  bnt  less 
sordid  than  any  of  the  quiet,  good- 
tempered  women  I  met  with.  Her 
paiests  and  sisters  are  frightfully 
ugly  and  uncoutb,  and  are  held  in 
Bcom  by  their  neighbours  for  their 
evil  and  uncleanly  ways.  They  lire 
in  utter  idleness  on  the  earnings  of 
f^acQccia,  who  obeys  their  behests 


only  after  vigorous  fighting  and 
abuse,  and  who  once,  in  difgnst  at 
the  monotony  of  her  work,  set  off  on 
her  own  account  for  a  week's  amuee- 
ment,  went  to  Kaples,  danced,  sang, 
drank  lemonade,  bought  beads,  and 
came  beck,  undaunted  by  the  wrath 
and  scandal  she  caused.  She  sang 
me  endless  Neapolitan  songs,  long 
crooning  ditties  like  old  Scotch  bal- 
lads, not  always  turning  on  pointo 
of  the  most  spotlcsa  morality,  but 
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Romctimes  full  of  tender  noetic 
jmlboB ;  ELnd  she  clappe<l  her  hands 
when  I  sang  her  own  Eougs  to  her, 
nod  imitated  her  tonu  and  manner. 
The  einging  had  a  most  beucticial 
and  moemerio  effect  on  Paecuccia, 
and  WHS  a  most  efficient  help  to  mo ; 
and  Bhe  sat  with  her  water-JEU'  on 
her  knee  for  an  hour  at  a  time  with- 
out moving,  while  she  half  eang, 
half  recited  her  favourito  'Si':  Pec- 
cato-Perri-wirri-wir — S'e  Poccato- 
Purri-wirri-wir  —  S'e  Paccato  far 
amor.'  AfMr  aingiug  which,  she 
one  day  announcod  that  she  was 
going  to  be  married,  and  that  her 
Gigi  was  even  now  working  in  the 
gaidens  above  our  boose.  Pas- 
cuccia,  however,  being  somewhat 
apt  to  leave  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
her  well,  and  use  fibs  for  every-day 
wear  and  tear,  it  is  not  always  ne- 
cessary to  bcJieve  her;  and  I  am 
not  s\ire  that  Gigi  is  not  a  myth 
invented  to  represent  her  fianci  for 
the  time  being.  Pascuccia  is  really 
nineteen  years  old,  hut  she  persists 
in  saying  she  is  only  fourteen. 
'  Poor  little  thing,  only  fourteen  I' 
she  repeats,  with  a  twinkle  of  tlio 
utmost  roguery.  She  even  became 
but  thirteen  years  old  on  one  very 
pathetic   occasion,   when  she  was 


tired  and  bored;  but  as  she  w^l-; 
lliirteen  six  years  ago,  when  f\\>: 
first  entered  Rome,  it  may  be  ^ii])- 
poscrl  she  was  mistaken. 

Tliey  eat  little,  and  live  cbeep'y 
in  one  small  room  in  liome  all  i!:c 
winter,  and  the  istof  June  all  tliu 
models  pack  their  bousehold  gods 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  tiamp,  muiy 
days' journey,  to  their '  poese,' wht  re 
they  pass  the  summer  and  autnnm. 

Wretched,  dirty  little  towns,  bnilt 
on  steep  bills,  these  'paeae  ;'  where 
neither  meat  nor  medicine  can  \k 
had,  where  the  girls  sleep  by  day 
and  dance  in  the  evening,  and  tbe 
mothers  grumble  at  the  scarcity  Kxi 
discomfort,  and  do  what  little  si>t- 
ing  is  needed  forthe  family.  'Nicctu 
far '  is  the  order  of  things,  with  ui 
exceptional  day's  work  at  tbe  har- 
vest ;  and  on  a  given  day  they  sll 
tramp  l)ack  to  Rome.  I  grew  quite 
fond  of  them,  and  had  a  tender 
adieu  from  Gniseppe,  his  wife,  and 
that  most  nnangelio  child,  Arcb- 
anf^elo,  whom  I  left  playing  witb  s 
wliite  goat  in  the  deep  stone  door- 
way of  their  little  house,  a  pictmv 
for  Murillo  to  point  or  Rembrandt 
to  etch— like  Roman  life  itself,  all 
bright  sunshine  and  deep  shade. 
F.W. 
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Ginhul  £.  Daukas  having  pre- 
sented the  world  with  a  seooDd 
bomiuet  of  'Penate  Arabes/  we 
take  the  liberty  of  traDsfeziing  a  few 
flowers  to  adom  the  pages  of  our 
hortus  ricetis.  We  can  oonoeive  that 
theooUectmg  them,  as  Abd-el-Eader 
let  them  &U,  was  a  labour  of  love; 
fijr  they  are  more  personal  in  their 
aUndons  than  the  first  series  was. 
For  instanoe,  they  comprise  yerses 
addressed  to  Generals  Lnenreox  and 
Banmas,  when,  after  remaining  four 
vhole  months  with  their  distin- 
goished  prisoner,  they  were  obliged 
to  leare  him,  after  conducting  him 
to  the  ch&tean  of  Pan,  by  order  of 
the  Goyamment  Those  yerses  are 
an  hcmourable  testimony  to  the 
kiodnesB  and  courtesy  which  those 
gentlemen,  without  neglecting  to 
fulfil  their  duty,  were  able  to  extend 
to  one  who  had  so  nobly  defended  his 
oonntiy.  Amongst  other  expres- 
sioDs  of  gratitude,  be  says  to  them— 

/Friemls  of  my  hei^,  my  only 
fiiendsl  In  whom  shall  I  place  my 
liope  when  I  haTe  you  no  longer  ? 

'Behold  me,  like  a  bird  whose 
vingB  are  cut,  and  who  remains 
optiye  in  the  net  of  inquietude  and 
nusfortnne.' 

The  ooUection  opens  with  a  copy 
of  Teises  (tnuislated  into  French 
pnae)  addressed  to  the  city  of 
Tonl<ni,  and  beginning,  'Toulon! 
thoQ  hast  loaded  me  with  &yours 
and  benefits.  What  nobility  is  thine, 
enhanced  as  it  is  by  all  the  gifts  of 
itttnrel'  At  that  time  the  emir 
was  ntiitivjnftint^  with  France ;  but 
he  instinctiyely  endeayoured  to  in- 
tenst  in  his  Hate  all  those  whom  he 
apposed  able  to  render  him  seryice. 
G«ieral  Baumas  presented  to  hima 
lai]ge  number  of  persons  of  distino- 
txm,  and  not  a  smgle  one  left  the 
presenoe  of  the  illustrious  captiye 
^thout  being  impressed  with  a  very 
^gh  idea  of  his  tolents  and  charae- 
^.  And  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
utter  the  language  held  in  the  first 
specimen  we  are  about  to  giye,'  Silk 
and  Iron.'  In  fiust,  during  the  war, 
uid  in  a  country  where  eyery  re- 
Booroe  was  wanting,  he  often  per- 
tormed  incredible  journeys  on  horse- 


back, without  eating,  during  the 
course  of  a  whole  day,  anything  but 
two  or  three  handfols  of  wheat 
boiled  in  salt  water.  This  extraor- 
dinary sobriety  (shared,  moreoyer, 
by  many  other  Arabs)  enabled  him 
to  attain  such  a  degree  of  actiyity 
that  he  sometimes  noade  his  appear- 
ance in  one  proyince  after  haying 
been  seen  in  another  a  yery  short 
time  preyiously. 

'  Man  is  made  of  silk  and  iron. 
If  he  habituate  himself  to  luxury, 
ease,  and  sumptuous  fiaie,  the  silk 
predominates,  and  he  soon  becomes 
good-  for  nothing.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  rein  in  his  soul,  pitilessly 
repelling  all  the  indulgences  of  life, 
the  iron  gets  the  upper  hand,  and 
he  is  able  to  support  the  greatest 
fatigue  and  execute  the  greatest 
labours.' 

'  If  you  haye  much,  giye  of  your 
goods; 

If  you  haye  little,  giye  of  your 
heart.' 

'  Mistrust  a  young  man  when  you 
haye  a  pretty  wife ; 

Mistrust  your  wife  when  you 
want  to  keep  a  secret ; 

Mistrust  a  rascally  beggar  when 
you  haye  money.' 

'Be  kind  to  eyerybody;  and,  in 
the  practice  of  life,  giye  each  man 
his  due,  in  proportion  to  his  educa- 
tion and  his  mteiligence.  A  physician, 
howeyer  learned  he  may  be,  cannot 
apply  the  same  remedy  to  all  di- 


'  We  are  Arabs:  it  is  we  who  dis- 
dain the  world. 

The  greatest  king  has  neyer  car- 
ried anything  but  a  winding-sheet 
out  of  ii 

Our  yirtue  is,  resignation ; 

Our  fortune,  the  contempt  of 
riches; 

Our  happiness,  the  hope  of  another 
life. 

And  if  adyersity  come  and  prowl 
around  us. 

We  do  not,  for  that,  render  less 
glory  to  Allah.' 

'  His  ears  (those  of  the  "  Drinker 
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of  x\ir,"   tlie   AraS  cliaiircr)    rival 
those  of  the  p:a7A'l  lo ; 

His  eves  are  tlic  eMs  of  au  ou- 
ticing  woman ; 

Jlis  forehead  resem]»los  that  of  a 
bull ; 

His  nostrils  the  lion's  don. 

His  chest,  his  shoulders,  and  his 
croup  are  lonj^ ; 

He  is    broad  in  the  saddle,  his 
limbs,  and  his  flanks  ; 

He  has  tho  tail  of  the  viper,  the 
houghs  of  tho  ostrich ; 

And  his  vigorous  heels  are  high 
above  the  ground. 

I  can  rerkon  on  him,  as  on  my 
own  heart ; 

No  sultan  has  ever  mounted  his 
like.' 

'Ya  Horra!  0  mare  of  noblo 
race!  0  my  daughter!  By  your 
honour,  listen  to  me.  I  have  hred 
you  from  generation  to  generation ; 
at  tiie  cloFo  of  night  I  have  given 
you  camels'  milk  to  drink,  and  my 
mother  has  tended  you.  The  eyes  of 
all  the  world  are  on  you;  show 
these  children  of  sui  what  you  can 
do.  Save  yourself,  and  save  your 
master.' 

'  The  strongest  thmg  created  by 
Allah,  is  iron. 

Well !   Iron  is  conquered  by  fire ; 

Fire  by  water ; 

Water  by  horses,  who  swim  across 
the  deepest  rivers  and  who  run 
more  swiftly  than  the  most  rapid 
streams; 

Horses  by  their  riders ; 

The  riders  by  their  wives ; 

The  wives  by  their  children ; 

The  children  by  their  masters ; 

The  masters  by  the  sultan ; 

And  the  sultan  by  tho  grand 
community  of  the  faithful.' 

'Put  no  confidence  in  a  woman 
who  is  very  thin;  who  is  always 
ailing,  or  pretending  to  be  so ;  who 
laughs  at  nothing  and  is  constantly 
complaining;  and  who,  after  breath- 
ing '  one  sigh  towards  heaven, 
breathes  a  couple  towards  earth.' 

'Science  is  like  the  rain  from 
heaven :  if  a  drop  of  it  fall  into  a 
gaping  oyster,  it  becomes  a  pearl ; 
if  mto  a  viper's  mouthy  it  turns  to 
poison.' 


'  Men  are  made,  some  of  go!.;, 
others  of  silver,  the  great  majoritT 
of  copper : 

Accept  none  of  them  for  more 
than  they  are  really  worth.' 

[An  ironical  description  of  tl'< 
principles  of  Arab  adventurers,  who 
constitute  a  numerous  set] 

*  In  times  of  anarchy,  let  your 
conduct  be  this : 

With  those  who  sing,  sing  shriller 
than  they ; 

With  those  who  shout,  ehoii: 
louder  than  they ; 

With  honest  people,  be  mvu 
honest  than  they ; 

If  you  fall  in  with  jackals  eatii.-' 
carrion,  turn  jackal,  and  share  thur 
feast ;  otherwise  they  will  eat  uv. 

In  one  word,  roar  with  hous: 
and,  in  the  empire  of  apes,  captr 
more  apishly  than  they.' 

'  Writing,  conversation,  and  speect, 
should  always  be  attired  with  de- 
cency.' 

'  [Nothing  new.]— A  lion  one  day 
prowled  about  a  tent,  caught  tht 
master,  tore  him,  and  ate  him.  The 
victim  had  uttered  horrible  cries ; 
at  which  the  tribe  congr^ted 
together,  inquiring  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  tumuli  "A  mere 
nothing,"  was  the  reply.  "You may 
all  go  home  again.  A  lion  came  and 
devoured  the  master  of  a  teiit 
That's  all." ' 

'  There  are  things  which  a  man  « 
inevitably  obliged  to  become  ac- 
quamted  with  during  his  life: 

Pleasure  and  pain, 

Beunion  and  separation. 

Easy  and  straitened  circum- 
stances. 

Health  and  sickness, 

Joy  and  grief.' 

'  Put  not  your  trust  in  fortune,  nor 
in  women; 

Put  your  trust  in  Him  who  d:e5 

not' 

'One  rarely  repents  of  haricg 
kept  silence ; 

One  often  repents  of  havms 
spoken.* 

'  To  pardon  insult,  is  to  march 
along  the  high  road  to  contempt.' 

'  Wise  men,  with  the  Arabs,  haw 
always  counselled  to  live  &r  *W 
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6om  sultans  and  their  oonrts.  Few 
people,  they  say^  snoceed  in  escaping 
the  effects  of  poison^  a  woman's  hate, 
and  a  prince's  firiendship.' 

'A  free  man  is  only  a  slave  if  he 
be  greedy  of  money ; 

And  a  slave  becomes  free  by 
being  contented  with  little.' 

'A  saga  was  asked  how  many 
Tioes  there  are  in  a  son  of  Adam. 
"  They  are  so  nxunerons/'  he  replied, 
"that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
count  theuL  Bat  I  have  observed 
that  one  single  virtne  may  make  up 
fx  them  all."  "  And  what  is  that 
mtoe?"  ''Beserve  and  propriety 
in  conversation.'" 

'  There  are  three  sorts  of  courage ; 

The  first  consists  in  putting  one's 
self  in  the  centre  of  the  army, 
coming  forth  from  the  ranks,  and 
czying,  "  Is  there  any  one  here  who 
djUBB  to  measure  himself  with  me?" 

The  second  consists  in  never  stir- 
zing,  in  firmly  restraining  the  ardour 
of  one's  troop,  in  order  that  it  may 
engage  in  the  nick  of  time  in  the 
genml  action  when  the  battle  is 
aging. 

The  third  consists  in  never  de- 
spairing, in  rousing  the  ardour  of 
one's  men  by  noble  words,  in  striking 
nmaways  in  the  face  to  drive  them 
back  to  the  combat ;  finally,  in  not 
leaving  in  the  enemy's  hands  tiie 
brave  soldier  whose  horse  has  been 
killed.  In  reference  to  this,  it  has 
been  said: 

The  warrior  who  courajgeously  and 
ably  covers  a  retreat,  will  be  oonsi- 
dexed  in  the  other  world  as  the 
equal  of  the  pious  man  who  inter- 
cedes for  tiioee  that  stray  out  of  the 
right  path.' 

'  My  heart,  I  compare  it  to  a  lime- 
kiln: 
Its  internal  fire  calcines  rocks. 
Without  any  fire  appearing  out- 
side.' 

'  Before  the  enemy,  behave  in  such 
a  way  that,  if  you  are  conquered, 
jfou  will  be  excused.' 

'I  should  like  to  be  her  white 
lobe, 

To  protect  her  from  the  cold  and 
lain; 

I  should  like  to  be  her  red  slip- 
pers. 


To  save  her  from  the  thorns  and 
brambles ; 

Or,  better  still,  the  earth  itself. 

To  feel  her  treading  on  my 
cheeks. 

Tes,  she  is  a  woman  sent  from 
Paradise. 

If  you  see  her,  you  are  mad  for 
her; 

If  she  leave  you,  you  die  of  the 
parting.' 

'  The  man  who  ascends  the  mina- 
ret, to  sununon  the  fiuthfdl  to 
prayer,  comes  down  again,  and  takes 
his  place  amongst  us,  on  his  knees.; 
whereas  you,  because  fortune  haa 
fiftvoured  you,  look  down  upon  ua 
with  disdiun.  Take  care.  He  who 
never  sleeps  owes  you  a  penitential 
lesson.' 

'There  are  kinds  of  iealousy 
which  Allah  admits,  as  there  are 
sentiments  of  pride  which  he  ap- 
proves. 

The  jealousy  admitted  by  Allah 
is  that  which  springs  from  a  legiti- 
mate suspicion;  and  the  jealousy 
which  he  reproves,  is  that  based  on 
no  real  motive. 

The  pride  he  allows  is  that  which 
animates  a  man  in  combat,  and  the 
pride  he  oondenms  is  that  founded 
merely  on  fatile  vanity.' 

'Pretty  gazelle,  my  well-beloved 
gazelle, 

You  ask  me  whither  my  heart  is 
gone. 

No  longer  do  I  feel  its  beating. 

You  have  left  me ;  it  has  followed 
you. 

And  I  paas  my  nights  in  heavy 
grief. 

Tell  it  to  come  and  bring  me 
news  of  your  affection.' 

'  An  Arab  chief  one  day  said  to  his 
son,  "  Speak  little,  and  you  will  do 
well." 

"And  if,  speaking  much,"  the 
other  replied,  "  I  should  happen  to 
do  better  stiU  ?" 

"In  that  case,"  answered  the 
father,  "  you  would  be  a  marvel  of 
nature."' 

'An  Arab  of  the  desert  one  day 
asked  a  sage  what  was  that  man 
who  bears  the  name  of  "Sultan," 
before  whom  every  back  bends  and 
every  head  bows.    "  He  is,"  he  an- 
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swered,  **  Allah's  shadow  on  earth  ; 
we  ought  to  glorify  him.  If  he  do 
good,  he  will  obtain  its  recompense ; 
if  he  do  evil,  his  subjects  have  only 
to  wait  patiently ;  he  is  sure  to  be 
severely  punished." 

Every  pastor  of  the  people  who 
does  not  lead  his  flock  with  justice 
and  benevolence,  will  find,  himself, 
sooner  or  later,  cut  off  from  Allah's 
mercy.' 

'  Old  man,  never  marry  a  young 

girl, 
Even  were  her  teeth  pearls, 
And    her    cheeks     bouquets    of 
roses: 

She  would  spend  all  your  pro- 
perty, and  bury  you  in  a  rush  mat.* 

'  The  champion  of  the  truth  ought 
to  have : 
The  courage  of  the  cock, 
The  diligent  scratching  of  the 
hen, 
The  heart  of  the  lion. 
The  outburst  of  the  wild  boar. 
The  cunning  of  the  fox, 
The  prudence  of  the  porcuj  ine. 
The  swiftness  of  the  wolf. 
The  resignation  of  the  dog, 
And  finally,  the  constitution  of 
the  naguir.'    [A  little  animal  of  the 
Khorassan,  so  robust,  that  its  health 
cannot  be  affected  either  by  priva- 
tion or  fatigue.] 

'Modesty  depends  upon  good 
manners ; 

Happiness,  on  security ; 

Good  society,  on  good  education ; 

Wisdom,  on  experience ; 

And,  for  the  safety  or  protection 
of  a  oountiy,  a  tried  man  is  often 
more  valuable  than  a  renowned 
warrior.' 

'  A  cross-grained  wife  is,  for  her 
husband,  what  a  heavy  burden  is 
for  an  aged  man. 

A  good  and  gentle  wife,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  crown  of  gold  for  her 
husband.  Every  time  he  looks  at 
her,  his  heart  and  his  eyes  rejoice.' 

'  Exactly  as  in  a  bright  clean,  and 
well-polished  mirror  a  sovereign 
can  oehold  his  own  ugliness  or 
beauty ;  in  the  same  way,  by  means 
of  a  capable,  upright,  and  faithful 
minister,  can  he  learn  the  value  of 


his  acts,  the  wants  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  situation  of  his  empire. 

The  eye  of  a  prince  and  the  orna- 
ment of  a  throne  is  a  vizier  who  is 
not  afraid  to  speak  the  truth.' 

'An  Arab  said  to  one  of  bis 
friends,  "You  are  young,  hand- 
some, rich,  and  well-educated ;  why 
do  you  not  draw  nearer  to  the 
prince  V* 

"Because,''  he  replied,  **I  have 
read,  heard  say,  and  seen,  that  the 
sultan  sometimes  presents  one  man 
with  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  out  of  caprice,  while  he  orders 
another,  without  any  known  cause, 
to  be  tossed  over  the  ramparts. 
Now,  why  should  I  seek  him,  when 
I  cannot  tell  whether  the  fate  of  the 
first  or  of  the  last  will  be  mine  V"  * 

'Exactly  as  you  judge  of  the 
condition  of  a  vessel  from  its  sound, 
so  you  may  form  an  estimate  of  a 
man  from  his  language.  A  sage  has 
said: 

Whenever  I  find  myself  in  a 
man's  presence,  he  inspires  me  with 
a  certain  degree  of  respect  until  he 
has  opened  his  mouth.  If  I  find 
him  eloquent  and  wise,  my  respect 
increases ;  but  if  I  can  discover  in 
him  neither  judgment  nor  intelli- 
gence, he  loses  all  consideration  in 
my  eyes.' 

'  A  celebrated  sultan  wrote  three 
miudms  on  three  different  slipe  of 
paper,  and  placed  them  in  his  minis- 
ter hands,  saying,  "When  yoQ 
find  me  erring  from  the  paths  of 
wisdom  and  of  reason,  I  order  you 
to  present  them  to  mc,  one  after  the 
other." 

On  the  first  was  written : 

"  You  are  not  a  god ;  you  are 
mortal;  and  after  your  death  the 
earth  will  swallow  you." 

On  the  second: 

"Have  compassion  upon  those 
who  dwell  upon  this  earth,  in  order 
that  He  who  dwells  in  heaven  nuiy 
one  day  vouchsafe  to  have  mercy  on 
you." 

On  the  third : 

**  Do  not  dispose  of  your  subjects 
otherwise  than  as  wisdom  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Eternal  direct/ 
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THE  TWO  BBIDES. 

WORN  with  festing  and  with  vigil. 
And  with  centimes  of  prayers, 
With  a  thousand  tasks  of  penance, 

And  the  living  death  of  years ; 
With  half-hearted  Avea  weary^ 

Weary  with  the  callous  psalm. 
Weary  with  the  listless  Credo, 
And  the  strain  of  outward  calm. 

Sleep  by  evil  spirits  troubled, 

Fleeing  at  the  matin  bell ; 
Tears  that  start  to  eyes  scarce  waking. 

Sighs  that  will  not  quit  her  cell. 
So  the  long-drawn  days  have  opened 

Of  the  lonely,  loveless  life 
Of  a  bride— the  bride  of  Heaven — 

Always  bride,  but  never  wife. 

Yet  as  wires  that  stretch,  connecting 

Distant  land  with  distant  land. 
Speed  the  words  of  living  lightning 

Which  they  do  not  understand ; 
So,  although  she  knows  no  comfort. 

Yet  she  speaks  of  peace  and  rest ; 
Hovel,  ward,  and  dungeon  blessing — 

Blessing,  while  herself  unblest 

And  the  needy,  whom  she  succours 

Daily  with  a  sweet  relief; 
And  the  sick  she  tendeth,  know  not 

Of  her  fount  of  stanchless  grief; 
Enow  not  her  consuming  passion. 

Enow  not  of  her  stricken  love ; 
Only  deem  her  some  fair  angel 

From  the  courts  of  b'ght  above. 

Lo!  she  leaves  her  round  of  duties. 

Brings  what  show  of  joy  she  may. 
To  enfold  her  blushing  sister 

In  her  arms  this  bridal  day. 
And  she  trembles,  as  she  greets  her 

With  what  loving  words  she  can — 
Trying  to  trust  God  and  Mercy, 

Yet  she  disbelieves  in  man. 
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Sister,  said  we,  half  in  error — 

*Tis  herself  of  years  ago, 
Ere  she  reeled  beneath  her  burden. 

Ere  her  hopes  were  dashed  with  woe. 
Ah !  thou  elder,  life-aweary, 

Seek  not  thou  her  dawn  to  cloud ; 
Bather  trust  the  sun  is  shining. 

Though  from  thee  his  face  he  shroud. 

Chide  thou  not  her  tender  gladness, 

Whisper  not  one  chilling  breath 
That  shall  cause  the  blossoms  wither 

Of  her  modest  orange  wreath. 
It  is  Love  thyself  hath  smitten. 

Love,  that  suffers  her  rejoice ; 
And  to  each  'tis  given  to  hearken. 

If  she  will,  a  Father's  voice. 

Flowers  without  the  sun  will  languish. 

Though  they  feed  upon  the  rain ; 
Take  her  gladness  to  thy  bosom. 

She  will  sadden  to  thy  pain. 
Each  with  each  her  lot  exchanging 

By  a  selfless  sympathy — 
Warmed  and  watered ;  so  shall  flourish 

Your  life-flowers  of  sanctity. 

A.  H.  G. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


i  T  PruI's  Cmea,  which  formerly 
A.  stood  at  the  end  of  Cheapside 
and  St.  Paol's  Chnrchjnrd,  wei« 
held  folkmotea,  or  assemblieB  of  the 
people,  until  the  leigD  of  Henry  III. 
In  Slaw's  time  it  was  a  pnlpit  cross 
of  timber,  mounted  upon  steps  of 
stooe,  and  coveted  with  lead.  The 
first  eccleeiastical  ose  to  which  it 
was  pat  vas '  to  cnrse  all  those  who 
had  searched  for  gold  in  St.  MarUn'S' 
in-the-Fields.'  Senuons  were  regu- 
larly preached  there,  and  in  i;6i  a 
Bishop  of  London  bequeathed  looo 
marks  to  be  lent  at  theCroes  to  poor 
traders,  on  pawns  without  interest. 
The  earliest  Paul's  Croes  sermon  is 
preserred  in  Fox's '  Book  of  Martyrs.' 
Jane  Shore  did  penanoe  here,  it 
is  nid.with  sheet  and  candle,  T4S3 ; 
but  others  assert  she  only  walked 
throDgh  Cheapside  following  a  man 
with  a  cross.  She  was  afterwards 
COTfined  in  Lndgate;  bot  upon  the 
petition  of  Thomas  Hymore,  who 
agreed  to  marry  her.  King  Itichard 
IlL  set  her  at  liber^.  According 
to  the  Haileian  MS,  "'    "' 


More  saw  her,  and  contradicts  the 
Btory  of  her  having  perished  by 
hunger.  Hither  was  brought  Eliza- 
beth Barton,  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent, 
with  Parson  Masters,  of  Aldrington, 
Dr.  Becking,  her  oonfessor,  Richard 
Deering,  and  others,  to  do  penance 
They  were  all  hanged  at  Tjbum. 

The  wonderful  Bood  or  cmcifii  of 
Boxley  in  Kent,  which  was  wont  to 
moTe  its  eyes,  shake  ita  beard,  nod 
its  head,  and  bow  to  those  who 
brought  ofierings,  and  bad  beoome 
fomons  all  over  England,  was  hore 
exposed  and  broken  into  a  thousand 
pfecee  by  the  enraged  populace. 
Elizabeth  Croft,  principal  performer 
in  the  impoetare  known  as  the 
Spirit  in  the  Wall,  did  penance  here. 
Tnat  must  hare  been  a  Frotoetant 
spirit,  M  it  denounced  Qneen  Mary, 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  anricalar  con- 
fession. Many  other  penitents  also 
appeared  there,  and  among  them  a 
priest  for '  singing  maas  with  good 
ale.'  He  was  probably  the  composer 
of  Pro  Omn^tu  Bibo. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1511,  the 
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Pope's  sentence  against  Lnther  wns 
published  at  Paul's  Cross,  with 
great  state  and  pageantry .  Thronph- 
out  Henry  VIII/s  time,  Paul's  Cross 
was  used  by  the  defenders  of  the 
king's  ix)licy ;  and  during  Edward's 
short  reign  the  most  eminent  Re- 
formers preached  here — Ridley,  La- 
timer, and  John  Rogers.  During  a 
sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen,  an  order  came  from  the 
Queen  to  levy  looo  able-bodied  men 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Calais,  upon 
which  they  instantly  quitted  their 
devotion,  and  had  the  looo  men 
ready  to  march  in  the  morning. 
(First-rate  recruiting  that!) 

The  Cross  continued  until  1643, 
when,  by  order  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  pulled  down,  as  were 
all  the  other  crosses  in  London  and 
Westminster. 

We  have  continual  glimpses,  most 
interesting,  in  the  old  chroniclers,  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
times ;  and  from  the  great  dramatists 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  we  get  a  know- 
ledge of  the  daily  life  of  Old  Lon- 
doD. 

Shakspere  does  little  for  ns  be- 
yond those  immortal  nights  in  East- 
cheap  and  the  smack  of  the  time 
which  pervades  his  writings.  But 
Ben  Jonson,  the  bricklayer's  son  of 
Hartshorn  Lane,  and  so  cockney 
bom,  has  left  us  photographs  of  the 
form  and  body  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived  and  moved.  We  see  by 
'  Bare  Ben '  that  there  were  '  Paul's 
men,  whol  strutted  through  the 
middle  aisle  with  ^llants  who  wore 
silver  spurs  and  jewels  in  ear,  and 
the  hand  that  haUi  the  ruby  and 
a  mirror  in  the  hat,'  and  some  with 
rufflesand  worked  shirt-fronts.  The 
Puritan  had  texts  of  scripture  upon 
theirs.  We  learn  how  a  country 
gentleman  was  made  into  a  town 
one.  Thus  he  was  to  'give  over 
housekeeping  in  the  country, 
having  turned  four  or  five  acres  of 
his  best  land  into  two  or  three  trunks 
of  apparel,  and  to  live  altogether  in 
the  City  amongst  gallants ;  play  at 
primero  and  passage,  feed  cleanly  at 
his  ordinary,  sit  melancholy  and 
pick  his  teeth  when  he  could  not 
speak.'  When  he  came  to  plays  he 
was '  to  be  humorous,  ruffle  his  &ce 
like  a  new  boot,  and  laugh  at  nothing 


but  his  own  jest,  or  else  as  the  noble- 
men laugh  '—that's  a  special  grace 
he  must  observe; — 'pretend  alli- 
ance with  courtiers  and  great  per- 
sons,' (How  many  a  fine  gentle- 
man now-a-days  is  made  after  the 
same  fashion!)  'Rare  Old  Ben' 
shows  us  how  the  rich  trader.  Gilt- 
head,  trapped  young  spendthrifts, 
by  getting  them  so  deeply  in  his 
books  that  escape  was  impossible, 
unless,  as  Gilthead's  son  remarks— 
*  When  they  have  had  your  money 
they  laugh  at  you,  or  kick  you 
down  stairs.' 

They  had  then  the  bold  under- 
taker or  prorurrr  of  jyifetits,  and  the 
court  lady  who  helped  him  to  them. 
Hear  one  of  them : — 

•  ru  <lrlve  hH  patent  for  bim. 
"We'll  take  In  citizens,  commoners,  and  ald-T- 

men. 
To  bear  the  charge,  and  blow  them  off  again, 
Like  so  many  dead  flies,  when  it  I*  carried.' 

They  had  the  believer  in  alchymy, 
who  sought  to  make  gold  from  lead 
(now  we  have  the  dabbler  in  shares), 
the  gourmand,  rival  to  any  member 
of  the  Bon  Bouche  Club,  who  had 
'  the  beards  of  barbels  served  instead 
of  salmon,  oiled  mushrooms,'  for 
which  he  said  unto  his  cook,  *  There's 
gold,  go  forth  and  be  a  knight.' 

Then  they  had  the  sporting  tobac- 
conist. I've  no  doubt  Abel  Drugger 
kept  a  bettiog-office,  for  he  backed 
Alchymist  for  half  a  crown  to  win 
a  fortune!  Bather  than  so  have 
wasted  his  substance,  Abel  had 
better  given  his  roguish  tobacco  to 
Captain  Bobadil,  who,  according  to 
his  own  account,  had,  *  with  a  dozen 
other  gentlemen,  not  received  the 
taste  of  any  other  nutriment  in  the 
world  for  the  space  of  one-and* 
twenty  weeks  but  the  fume  of  this 
simple  only,  therefore  'tis  most  di- 
vina' 

Londoners  were  then  divided  into 
tobacco  lovers,  like  Bobadil,  and 
tobacco  haters,  like  Cob  the  water- 
bearer,  who  declared  'it  was  only 
good  to  choke  a  man  and  fill  him 
full  of  smoke  and  embers.' 

When  Raleigh  first  introduced 
the  smoking  of  tobacco,  '  silver 
pipes  were  the  only  wear.'  The 
weed  was  powdered,  and  the  smoke 
passed  through  the  nostnls.  Some 
aocoomplished  smokers  now-a-days 
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perform  the  same  silly  feat,  and 
cill  it  smoking  by  inspiration  I* 

Mr.  Walter  Thombory,  in  a  com- 
mnmcation  to '  Notes  and  Queries/ 
*Va  2 10,  writes : — '  The  tobacco  mer- 
chant was  an  important  person  in 
the  London  of  James  L's  time,  with 
iu8  Winchester   pipes,  his   maple 
cottiog-blocks,    his    jnniper-wood 
cbarooal  fires,  and  his  silver  tongs 
with  which  to  hand  the  hot  charcoal 
to  his  customers,  althongh  he  was 
shrewdly  suspected  of  adulterating 
the  precious  weed  with   sack-lees 
and  oil.    It  was  his  custom  to  wash 
the  tobacco  in  muscadel  and  grains, 
and  to  keep  it  moist  by  wrapping  it 
in  greased  leather  and  oiled  rags,  or 
I7  burying  it  in  grayel.    The  Eliza- 
bethan pipes  were  so  small,  that  now- 
when  they  are  dug  up  in  Ireland 
the  poor  call  them  "  fairy  pipes," 
from  their  tininess.     These  pipes 
became  known  by  the  nickname  of 
"  the  woodcocks'  heads."    The  apo- 
thecaries, who  sold  the  best  tobaooo, 
became  masters  of  the  art,  and  re- 
ceived pupils,  whom  they  taught  to 
exhale  the  smoke  in  little  globes, 
rings,  or  the  "Euripus."      "The 
alights"  these  tricks  were  called. 

'Ben  Jonson  facetiously  makes 

these  professors  boast  of  being  able 

to  take  three  whifk,  then  to  take 

horse,  and  erolve  the  smoke—one 

whiflf  on   Hounslow,  a  second   at 

Staines,  and  a  third  at   Bagshot 

The  ordinary  gallant,  like  Mercutio, 

would  smoke  while  the  dinner  was 

serving  up.    Those  who  were  rich 

and  foolish  carried  with  them  smok- 

iug  apparatus  of  gold  or  silver — 

tobacco-box,  snuff- ladle,   tongs   to 

^^  up  chiurcoal,  and  priming-irons. 

^^lere  seems,  from  Decker's  "  QulPs 

Hornbook,"  to  have  been  smoking 

<^lubB,  or  tobacco  ordinaries  as  they 

^eie  called,  where  the  entire  talk 

]^as  of  the  best  shops  for  buying  the 

Tnnidado,  the  Nicotine,  the  Gane, 

^  the  Pudding ;  whose  pipe  had 

Tobacco  was  brought  first  to  England 

JjS»r  John  Hawkins,  1565,  but  Sir  Walter 

Mi«gh  and  Sir  Frands  Drake  are  thought 

^  '^  keen  the  first  smokers  of  it  in  this 

niM^  fc  (1586),  it  haying  been  previously 

Diactm^  only  for  exportation  by  one 

Q.rJ^  ^^^    1*1  1791  *he  importation  was 

€^2f?^^^'y   hut  in  1861  it  had  in- 


the  best  bore,  which  would  turn 
blackest,  and  which  would  break  in 
the  browning. 

'At  the  theatres,  the  rakes  and 
spendthrifts  who  crowded  the  stage 
of  Shakspere's  time  sat  on  low 
stools  smoking;  they  sat  with  their 
three  sorts  of  tobacco  beside  them, 
and  handed  each  other  b'ghts  on  the 
points  of  their  swords,  sending  out 
their  pages  for  more  Trinidado  if 
they  required  it' 

When  the  common  sort  adopted 
the  habit  of  smoking  they  used  a 
walnut-shell  and  straw;  ttiencame 
the  clay  pipe,  which  was  sometimes 
handed  round  the  table  from  man 
to  man.  Tobacco  was  sold  for  its 
weight  in  silver,  and  it  was  thought 
scandalous  for  a  divine  to  smoke, 
but  tobacco  was  used  at  all  places  of 
amusement— as  it  is  now  at  some,  to 
the  great  discomfort  of  'young 
fellahs'  who  &ncy  it  manly  to 
smoke,  and  pretend  they  like  it. 

With  their  sporting  tobacconist 
they  had  the  prototype  of  our  Black- 
leg. Hear  one  at  his  calling  (Poor 
Pigeon  if  he  heeds  him !) : 

'There's  a  young  gentleman  is 
bom  to  nothing — forty  marks  a  year, 
which  I  call  nothing.  He  is  to  be 
initiated  and  hare  a  fly  of  "the 
doctor."  He  will  win  you  by  irre- 
sistible luck,  within  this  fortnight, 
enough  to  buy  a  barony.'  (Tempting 
that  1)  He  is  to  be '  the  lion  of  the 
season  and  hare  the  best  attendance, 
the  best|drink,  two  glasses  of  canaiy , 
and  pay  nothing ;  the  purest  linen 
and  the  sharpest  knife;  the  par- 
tridge next  his  trencher '  at  the  or- 
dinary. 

So  our  ancient  fjetthers  'made 
their  game,  gentlemen,'  much  as 
they  did  in  St  James'  Street,  when 
George  lY.  was  king. 

Thero  was  only  one  tavern  in 
London  when  fltzstephen  wrote 
(i  191),  three  in  Edward  IIL's  time, 
one  in  Ghepe,  one  in  Walbrook, 
and  the  other  in  Lombard  Street; 
and  in  Edward  VL's  reisn  there 
wero  forty  tayerns  in  uie  City, 
and  three  in  Westminster— there 
aro  now  moro  than  seven  thousand  1 
The  Vintners'  Company  of  London 
was  founded  in  1437,  and  in  James 
I.'s  time  it  was  enacted  that  '  none 
shall  sell  less  than^  one  quart  of 
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the  best  beer  or  ale  for  id,,  or  two 
quarts  of  the  smaller  sort  for  the 
same  sum.*  The  power  of  lioensmg 
public-houses  was  granted  in  1 6  a  i  to 
Sir  Fxands  Mitchel  and  Sir  Giles 
Mompe88(Mi.  Tayems  had  wonder- 
ftdly  increased  in  Elizabeth  and 
James^'s  time,  for  the  ordinaries  are 
continually  referred  to  both  in  play 
and  narrative,  and  the  cook's  craft 
was  86  much  esteemed  as  now.  Ben 
Jonson  declares  *  a  master  cook  to 
be  tiie  man  of  men/  and  he  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration  as  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior. 

The  Tarieties  of  American  drinks, 
with  their  eztrayagant  names,  had 
their  prototypes  in  1698,  when  M. 
Sorbiere,  writing  of  the  wonders  of 
London,  says:  'They  name  seyeral 
sorts  of  liquors  in  London  as  j?um- 
tie  Dumptie,  Three  Threads,  Four 
Threads,  Old  Fharacih,  Knockdown, 
ffugmatee,  Shouldree,  Clamber-i^roum, 
Hot  pots  at  Newgate  Market,  Fox" 
comb,  Stiffle  Blind  Fumeattx,  Cock 
my  Cap,  Twopenny,  <fec.* 

Our  good  old  City,  though  cir- 
cumscribed, as  we  see  it  was,  by 
walls  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  was 
large  enough  for  knaves  to  find 
fools  to  prey  upon.  Ck)ney-catohers, 
like  Baridolph  8  Nym  and  Pistol, 
who  carried  Master  Slender  'to  a 
tavern  and  made  him  drunk,  and 
then  picked  his  pockets,'  were  plen- 
tiful as  blackberries.  There  were 
three  parties  to  Coney-catching.  The 
Setter,  who  foxmd  the  Coney  or 
Dupe ;  the  Y erser,  who  joined  the 
hunt ;  and  the  Barnacle,  who  came 
in  at  the  finish.  '  Then  ere  they 
part,  they  make  him  (the  dupe)  a 
coney,  and  so  ferret  and  claw  him 
at  ca^rds,  that  they  leave  him  as  bare 
of  money  as  an  ape  of  a  tail.'  Bobert 
Green,  the  dramatist— poor  fellow ! 
he  died  of  his  excesses,  driven 
thereto  by  his  friends,  who  taunted 
him  for  hiis  sobriety,  and  called  him 
Puritan— describes  the  scene  from 
which  I  quote.  The  modus  operandi 
then  in  vogue  is  followed  by  the 
card  and  skittle  sharpers  of  our  own 
time,  and  as  one  of  tiiem  said,  when 
lectured  by  a  magistrate  of  our  ac- 
quaintance—'they  oughtn't  to  be' 
punished— it  was  the  fools   who 

♦  See  *  Tales  of  Tuvci-ns.' 


ought  to  suffer  for  tempting  the  in- 
genious.' 

The  cheaters  spoke  a  slang  called 
Pedlar's  French ;  and  though  they 
principally  haunted  country  fairs, 
their  head-quarters  were  in  London. 
There  was  the  Buffler,  the  Upright 
Man,  the  Prigger  of  Pranceis,  the 
Abram  Man,  &e  Whip  Jack,  the 
Dummerer,  the  Counterfeit  Crank, 
and  others. 

Southwark,  Kent  Street,  and  Ber- 
monds^  were  the  strongholds  ot 
the  London  tinkers,  mumpers,  and 
broom-men,  and  the  places  where 
the  rogues  disposed  of  their  stolen 
gains.  There  was  also  the  tidef 
trainer,  one  Wotton,  who  had  been 
a  merchant  and  man  of  good  credit, 
but  set  up  a  schoolhouse,  like  Old 
Pagan,  to  teach  young  boys  to  out 

Surses.  There  were  hung  up  two 
evices— a  pocket  and  a  purse. 
The  pocket  'contained  counters, 
and  was  hung  about  with  hawks:' 
bells,  and  over  the  top  did  hang  a 
little  scaring  bell,  and  he  that  could 
take  a  counter  without  any  noiae 
was  judged  a  nipper  or  cut-puiae.' 

If  Mr.  Wotton's  spirit  is  doomed 
for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night 
with  Hamlet's  &ther,itmu8t  be  very 
disturbed  to  see  how  littie  advance 
science  has  made  in  his  direction. 

Fleetwood,  Becorder  of  London 
(in  Elizabeth's  time),  was  a  terror 
to  the  fraternity,  for  he  hanged  nine 
out  of  ten  one  morning.  'And  I 
abroad  mvself,'  he  says — ^'and  I 
took  that  day  seventy-four  rQgae&' 
But  Fleetwood's  sport  was  some- 
times interrupted  by  reprieves  ;:*  the 
granting  of  tiiem  annoyed  him 
sadly,  and  he  writes,  'It  is  grown 
for  a  trade  now  in  the  court' 
(Poor  recorder,  poaching  his  gaol- 
birds!) 

Such  of  the  London  merchants 
who  did  not  care  to  soil  their  shin- 
ing shoes  (once  a  distinctive  sign  of 
a  London  merchant),  and  those  of 
the  nobili|by  who  cared  not  to  come 
in  immediate  contact  witii  the  com- 
monalty, or  to  soil  their  delicate  and 
embroidered  pantofles   or   corked 
shoes,  rode  on  norseback,  the  ladies 
sometimes  on  'one  side,'  and  some- 
times on  a  piUion— a  capital  con- 
trivance  for  sweethearting — bash- 
ful suitor  in  front,   coy   maiden 
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behind.  We  remember  eo  riding 
mora  than  onoe,  when,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eleven,  we  were  cavalier 
Kd'  to  one  '  sweet  Kate/  who  is 
now  a  grandmother!  Sometimes 
ladies  rode  well  —  like  Ghanoer's 
*Wif  of  Bathe/ whose 

*  Oorerdiie&  weren  Itil  fine  of  gronnd ; 
I  donte  iwer^  ihcj  wi^yeden  a  pound, 
Tbtt  oo  tha  Scndaj  were  upon  hire  bede, 
Hire  taoeen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede. 
TU  fftrette  jteyed  and  ahoon  fnl  mokt  and  newe 
BoJd  was  hire  laoe  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  life, 
Hnsbonda  at  the  chircbe  dore  had  she  liad  five. 
•         •  •  •  • 

Upon  an  amUer  esflj  she  sat 
Twimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  bede  a  hat 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe, 
A  foto^nantel  aboot  hire  hippes  large ; 
And  oo  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporrei  sharpe.' 

From  this  passage  some  have  con- 
sidered that  the  marriage  was  so- 
kmnized  anciently  at  &e  church 
door,  otr  tiiat  the  ceremony  com- 
menced there ;  and  this  wonld  seem 
prob^le  firom  Littleton's  words 
('Dower/ sec.  39): — 

'  When  he  commeth  to  the  church 
door  to  be  married  there,  after 
affiance  and  troth  plighted,  he  en- 
doweth  the  woman  of  his  whole 
land,  or  of  the  halfe^  or  other  lesser 
part  thereof,  and  there  openly  doth 
declare  the  quantity  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  land  she  shall  haye  for 
her  dower/ 

It  appears,  howeyer  (sec  41)^ 
that  tl^  woman,  if  she  thought 
proper,  might  refuse  such  dower, 
and  declare  that  she  wonld  rather 
abide  l^  her  future  rights  at  (Com- 
mon Iaw.  Lord  Coke,  commenting 
on  these  passages,  says  expressly, 
this  dower  must  be  made  '  ad  ostium 
eoolesiffi  siye  monasterii,'  and  that 
it  is  not  good  if  made  'ad  ostium 
castri  siye  messuagii.'  He  also  ex- 
pressly states: — 

'This  dower  is  eyer  after  mar- 
riage solemnized;  and,  therefore, 
this  dower  is  good  without  deed, 
because  he  cannot  make  a  deed  to 
his  wife.' 

And  Jacob  ('  Law  Dictionary',  sub 
voce  'Dower,')  says  it  was  made 
'  immediately  after  marriage.' 

Does  not  Chaucer,  by  mention  of 
the  church  door,  seem  to  infer  that 
all  her  husbands  were  men  of  pro- 
perty; and  had  each  of  them  en- 


dowed the  jolly  lady  'ad  ostium 
ecclesise '  with  some  of  their  lands 
and  tenements? 

The  English,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  an'eques- 
trian  people,  and  aU  the  great  pro- 
cessions were  made  on  horseback. 
Henry  lY.  rode  to  Westminster  at- 
tended by  6000  horse,  and  long 
after  the  introduction  of  coaches,  in 
1563,  it  was  considered  effeminate 
to  ride  in  them,  and  was  thought 
(says  Aubrey)  '  as  disgraceful  for  a 
young  gentleman  to  be  seen  in  one 
as  in  a  petticoat  and  waistcoat,'  and 
a  bill  was  brought  into  Parlisunent 
topreyent  men  riding  in  them  in 
Elizabeth's  time  ( 1 60 1).  The  post- 
masters, long  before  the  post  was 
established  by  law,  kept  relays  of 
horses;  but  tiie  carriers,  with  their 
train  of  packhorses,  were  the  usual 
means  of  communication  between 
distant  places,  and  letters  could  be 
exchanged  between  London  and 
Oxford  in  about  a  month  (1635). 
The  General  Post  Office  was  esta- 
blished in  1660,  and  regular  post- 
masters appointed;  they  were 
usually  innkeepers,  and  '  made 
profit  of  their  place '  by  many  ex- 
tortions. 

'  These  are  to  giye  Notice  that  a 
Post  will  go  and  come  every  day 
between  London  and  Beading,  till 
further  order.— Nov.  1688.' — Lond. 
Qazetfe, 

'There  is  lately  set  up  a  new 
Coach  from  Clapham,  which  sets 
out  from  Mr.  Bawlinson's,  near  the 
Plough,  every  morning  between  6 
and  7,  and  returns  from  the  Star  by 
the  Monument  between  10  and  12, 
and  from  Clapham  again  between  4 
and  5,  and  about  6  or  7  home  again.' 
— 77ie  Postman  J  June,  17 10. 

'  That  there  is  a  Stage  Coach  seta 
out  from  the  White  Lyon  in  Chert- 
sey,  in  Surrey,  to  the  White  Hart  in 
Shug-Lane ;  and  goes  to  the  Bell  in 
Bell-Savage  on  Ludgate-Hill,  and 
carries  Passengers  at  3s.  ed,  each  to 
the  said  Lm,  and  for  3s.  each  tp  the 
White  Hart  in  Shug-Lane;  goes 
from  Chertsey  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  and  returns 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Satur- 
days. Performed  by  John  Hone,  at 
the  White  Hart  aforesaid.  Septem- 
ber a  7th,  1729/ — Lond,  Gazette, 
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•  To  be  Sold, 
'  At  the  Fiving- Horse,  in  Lamteth- 

Strcet,  Goodman's-lielJs, 
'  A  Hearse,  a  Three  Knd  I'oach,  a 
Glass  Coach,  a  Chariot  and  Chainc, 
and  Five  Hactaey  Coaches,  with  or 
withont  Horses,  the  Owner  design- 
ing to  leave  off.— Soptcmbei  lo, 
,72s.'-lom!.  G',z,tlc. 


One  Hoheon  was  carrier  and  post- 
master at  Cambridge,  and.  from  his 
custom  of  ohliging  his  cnstomeiB  to 
take  the  horee  acit  the  Btahl&^loor, 
arose  the  Eaying  of '  Hoheon's  choice.' 

Hol»on  used  to  pat  ap  in  London 
at  tbe  '  Fonr  Swans,'  in  Bishopsgstc 
Street;  and  )[r.  Spectatot  tells  us 
thdt  he  was  there  drawn  in  fresco 


E  PuinoOE.  OoLCES  Lab*,  Lunxw,  1 


with  a  ioo2.  beg  under  his  arm  with 
^hia  inscription — 

■  Tte  trullAil  mother  of  i  liandred  more.' 

Honest  John  Taylor,  the  water 
poet  (163]),  denoancee  coaches  in 
proee    and    vetse    most    heartily, 

A  donbtfnl  statement,  John,  aa  the 
first  coacbee,  called  Whirlicotea,  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from 


France  about  Elizabeth's . 

by  the  Eftrl  of  Amndel,  Steward  ot 
the  Honsehold  to  Queens  Muy  and 

Elizabeth;  bnt  Andrews,  in  his 
'  History  of  Qreat  Britain,'  says  they 
were  known  earlier.  Three  only 
were  in  nse  in  Paris  in  1 5  jq,  when 
Henry  IV.  bad  one  withont  stnu 
or  springs;  and  some  of  tbe  oil 
hacloiey  ooachee  we  remember  must 
have  been  lineally  deaccnded  fnoi 
it  They  were  called  by  tbe  &it 
menof  our  day 'tattlers'  aod'hoH 
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setien '  —  dislocaters  wonld  have 
been  the  better  term. 
John  objects: — 

'  That  folnme  madams  and  new  acorvy  tqiilraBi 
HbooU  fill  the  street  in  pomp  At  their  desires. 
IJke  graU  triumphant  tamburlaines  each  day, 
Drawn  yjf  the  pampered  Jades  of  Belgla, 
That  almost  ail  the  streets  aie  choked  outright, 
Wh<re  men  can  hardly  pass  from  mom  till 

night, 
\Vhilst  watermen  want  work.* 

Ahl  that  was  where  the  shoe 
pinched,  honest  John  I  Tet  John, 
one  would  think,  had  no  need  to 
complain  of  business,  as  he  plied  at 
Bankside,  the  landing-place  where 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Strand  and 
Westminster  came  to  yisit  the 
Globe  Theatre,  the  Paris  Gardens; 
the  Rose,  and  the  Hope  playhouses, 
and  there  was  no  bridge  but  London 
Bridge.  In  that  locality  were  also 
the  bear-houses,  to  one  of  which 
Elizabeth  took  the  French  ambassa- 
dor to  witness  the  courage  of  Eng- 
lish bulldogs  !*  John  took  the  new 
state  of  things  to  heart,  however,  for 
he  left  London  and  became  a  vie- 
taaller  at  Oxford,  and  there  died.t 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  from 
the  very  earliest  time  the  city 
anthonties  were  always  opposed  to 
the  players  and  playhouses,  and  in 
1575  expelled  them  from  the  limits 
of  the  City;  but  the  theatre  in 
Blackfriars— its  site  now  known  as 
Playhouse  Yard — was  erected  under 
the  protection  of  certain  monastic 
privileges.  This  house  was  called 
private:  it  was  roofed  over  entirely. 
Two  companies  had  the  right  of 
playing  here— the  Children  of  the 

*  Lola  Monies,  the  notorious  Countess  of 
Undsfelt,  was  the  possessor  of  a  bull-d(^ ; 
•tn^l  the  man  who  sold  it  to  her  told  us 
'  liint  the  countess  was  the  loveliest  thing 
he  lud  ever  seen — on  two  legs!*  making 
parrlonable  reservations  in  favour  of  the 
bull-dog. 

t  The  vehicle  called  a  coach  was  a 
heach  invention,  ns  was  aldo  the  post- 
chaise,  which  was  brought  into  England 
^^y  Mr.  John  Tull,  son  of  Jethro  Tull,  the 
>«relI.known  writer  on  husbandry.  John 
TuU  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
having  a  torn  for  mechanics,  and  being  an 
extensive  schemer,  he  introduced  post- 
chaises  and  post  trarelling,  and  obtained 
a  patent  1111734.  He  started  other  pro- 
3^ts,  and  died  a  ruined  man  in  the  King's 
Bench.— See  Httghsotit  vol.  iii» 
VOL.  IX.— NO.  LIT. 


Chapel,  afterwards  called  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Bevels,  and  the  Cham- 
berlain's Company,  to  which  Wil- 
h'am  Shakspero  belonged,  and  for 
whose  signature  the  Corporation  of 
London  paid  300^.,  to  &eir  great 
credit 

The  performance  of  the  play  took 
place  by  candlelight,  being  fre- 
quented greatly  by  the  higher 
classes.  The  first  playhouse  seems 
to  have  been  called  The  Thmtre. 
Tlie  Fortune  was  built  by  Alleyn 
and  Henslowe  on  the  site  of  a  build- 
ing formerly  the  nursery  of  the 
children  of  Henry  VIIL  It  was 
finished  in  1599,  at  a  cost  of  880/. 
It  was  a  building  eighty  feet  square, 
and  partly  raised  upon  piles.  It 
was  divided  into  three  storeys,  the 
first  twelve  feet  high,  the  second 
eleven,  and  the  third  nine,  which 
were  formed  in  diyisions  of  the  gen- 
tlemen's  and  twopenny  rooms.  The 
interior  was  a  square  of  fifty-five 
feet,  open  at  top  to  the  weather. 
The  stage  was  forty-three  feet  in 
length,  and  with  the  tiring  room 
was  covered.!  Alleyn  was  the 
founder  of  Dulwich  College,  for 
whose  restoration  to  the  '  poor  play- 
ers'  Mr.  Webster  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  recently  fought  so  earnestly 
but  unsuccessfdlly.  So  great  was 
the  wrong  done  to  the  histrionic 
community,  that  funds  were  soon 
found  to  establish  the  present  ad- 
mirable institution,  the  Dramatic 
College,  where  many  old  public 
favourites  find 

*  Some  pause  between  the  theatre  and  the  gravt*.' 

There  was  also  The  Curtain  in 
Shorediteh,  the  Bcllo  Sauvage  (pro- 
bably on  Ludgate  Hill),  Whitefriars, 
the  Globe,  the  Swan  and  Hope  at 
Bankside,  the  Red  Bull  in  St  John's 
Street,  the  Cross  Keys,  Gracechurch 
Street,  the  Tuns,  and  the  Nursei^in 
Barbican;  but  the  City  authorities 
closed  all  they  could.  The  first 
theatre  that  had  a  royal  licence  was 
tlie  Globe  C1574).  It  was  granted 
to  Master  Burbage  and  four  others, 
servante  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Almost  the  first  act  of  James  L 
(1603)  was  to  grant  a  patent  for  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars  Theatres  to 
Shakspere  and  his  partners,  Fletcher, 

J  See  Hughson  for  further  detail*. 
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finrbage,  Fhillipfl,  Hemmuig,  Gon- 
dell,  81y,  Arm^,  and  Cowley,  and 
the  drama  Eusumed  a  poeitdon  it  had 
never  before  attained,  and  which  it 
has  never  exceeded.  The  pricee  of 
admiBsion  were,  gallery  id. ;  lord's 
room,  11. ;  and  6d.  for  a  Beat  on  the 
staf^  And  Paul  Hetzner,  who 
TiHited  England,  speakB  of  'the 
excellent  mnaio,  variety  of  dances, 
excessive  applanse,'  and  the  coming 
roand  of  oranges,  nuts,  apples,  ale, 
and  beer — and  perhaps  a  bill  of  the 
play,  as  there  Beems  to  be  little  new 
under  the  snn  or  the  moon  either ! 


Greene,  Peele,  Decker,  Wetrtei, 
Beaumont,  FlettJier,  Uassinger,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  William  Sh^peiBl 
To  what  meetinga  mnst  the  Iter- 
maid  Tavern  in  Bread  Street  have 
been  witness  whm  Baleigb,  Seldon, 
Cotton,  and  Carew  were  added  to 
the  party  1  Many,  we  are  told,  wore 
the  vrit  combats  between  Bare  Beii 
and  Sweet  Willy.  Jonson,  a 
Spanish  galleon,  solid,  'hnt  slow;' 
Snakspere,  the  Engliah  man-of- 
war,  lesser  in  bnlk,  bnt  lighter  in 
sailmg,  taming  with  all  tidcfl, 
tacking  abont,  and  taking  adnntogo 


J.  Cauu,  LoKCOH.    (PulM  do 


MO 


of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of 
his  wit  and  iurention,  heightened, 
as  Jonson  sings — 

Wblcb  li  Un  Uemulil'i  noir  but  ■hall  bt 

As  we  have  endeavoured  to  conGne 
this  division  of  oar  subject  within 
the  old  Walls  and  so  much  of 
Soathwark  as  we  have  already 
visited,  we  defer  to  another  occasion 
further  reference  to  th«  theatres  and 
taverns  of  Xiondon. 


Old  Guildhall  was  bnilt  about 
I4M,  by  BUbsoription,  when  Sir 
Thomas  Enowlea  was  Lord  Mayor. 
The  chapel  was  added  by  Dick 
Whittington,  about  1411,  and  the 
east  end  of  the  ball  was  extended 
by  bis  means.  Sir  John  Shaw 
(150^)  still  further  enlarged  it  for 
ci^  festivals,  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  at  Orocers'  Hall.  Onitd- 
hall  was  partially  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Fire,  looldug  like  'a  bright 
shining  coal,  <x  like  a  peJaco  of  ^M 
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or  bnimshed  brass:'  the  old  mils 
and  crypt  alone  remain.  It  waa 
patched  np  by  Wren,  and  in  1789 
by  DiDoe,  who  added  the  present 
ansghtly  front 

There,  in  Gnildhall,  Buckingham 
Botmded  the  dtizens  as  to  Glon- 
oester's  elevation  to  the  throne,  and 
there  Anne  Askew— one  of  the 
eurfot  Protestant  martyrs— stood 
trial,  and  died  at  the  stake  in  Smith- 
field,  after  rack  and  pardon  had  been 
used  and  offered  in  vain.  There,  six 
days  after  his  friend  Wyatf  s  execn- 
ticm,  stood  the  brave  and  accom* 
plished  Sir  Nicholas  Throcmorton, 
opposed  to  one  of  the  most  oormpt 
tnbonals  that  ever  disgraced  an 
English  Goort  of  Justice.  Gallantly 
he  pleaded  his  cause,  and  nobly  the 
JQiywho  pronounced  his  acquittal 
did  their  duty.  Their  yerdict  made 
Queen  Mary  ill  for  three  days. 
They  paid  for  it,  however,  after- 
vatds,  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
The  trial  is  to  be  found  in  Hoi- 
lingshed,  and  will  repay  perusal.  In 
Henry  VIIL's  day  the  poet  Surrey 
was  tried  at  Guildhall,  as  was  Lady 
Jane  Grey  in  Elizabeth's  time. 

And  there  also,  to  compliment  the 
citizens  of  London  for  their  loyalty 
—80  said  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir 
Edward  Ck>ke — Garnet,  the  Jesuit, 
vas  tried  for  the  Gunpowder  treason 
(March  26, 1606);  and  there,  during 
the  Commonwealth,  the  poet  Waller 
WB8  arraigned.  The  Guildhall  feasts 
haye  been  famous  for  centuries,  and 
the  guests,  kings,  queens,  emperors, 
princes,  and  aldermen,  the  reek- 
ing of  the  viands  almost  hiding 
the  graver  memories  of  the  past 

Mr.  Pepys,  Mr.  Cunningham  says, 
gives  the  earliest  account  of  a  Lord 
Mayor's  dinner,  when  he  '  sat  at  the 
merchant  stranger's  table;  where 
ten  good  dishes  to  a  messe,  with 
plenty  of  wine  of  all  sorts,  but  it 
>ras  very  unpleasing  that  we  had  no 
napkins,  nor  change  of  trenchers, 
and  drank  out  of  earthen  pitchers 
and  wooden  dishes.' 

When  Charles  IL  dined  there, 
Ix)Td  Mayor  Yiner  seized  the  King's 
band  at  parting,  and  hiccupped — 
'  Sir,  you  shall  stay  and  take  t\:>ther 
botUe.'  Charles  smiled  and  hum- 
medr--'  He  that* a  drunk  is  as  great 
as  a  king/  tamed  back,  complied 


with  his  host's  request,  and  left 
another  '  dead  man  '  in  GuildhalL 
Now  Mayor  Yiner  should  have  been 
privileged,  as  is  tho  Mayor  of 
Norton  Basset.  Whenever  he  is 
plenm  Bacchic  and  sees  two  pigs  in  a 
gutter,  he  is  permitted  to  join  them. 

The  last  dumer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  very  characteristically  il- 
lustrated. The  outgoing  and  in- 
coming mayors  were  jovial  fellows, 
and  especial  lovers  of  good  tobacco. 
As  £bx  as  we  can  hear,  this  was  the 
only  dinner  at  which  smoking  was 
permitted,  or  rather  invited;  and 
when  the  two  mayors  alluded  to  lit 
their  pipes  at  the  same  candle,  the 
literary  gentlemen  present  unani- 
mously declared  that  it  reminded 
them  of  that  fisanous  passage,  of  the 
two  kings  of  Brentford  smelling  at 
the  same  nosegay. 

From  a  clever  review  in  the '  Athe- 
nteum,'*  of  A  Full  and  Particular 
Account  0/  the  Lord  Mayor's  Process 
sion  hy  Land  and  Water,  we  extract 
what  follows. 

'The  Roman  Prefect  and  the 
Saxon  Fort-reeve  bequeathed  a  por- 
tion of  their  power  as  well  as  duties 
to  the  Norman  Mayor  of  London. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
circumstances  attending  a  City  riot 
in  the  very  olden  time.  The  Mayor 
was  engaged  in  doing  what  would 
be  tantamount,  in  wese  days,  to 
reading  the  Eiot  Act,  in  which  occu- 
pation he  was  pertinaciously  op- 
posed by  a  roystering  fellow  whom 
his  worship  was  unable  to  reduce  to 
silence,  till  he  resorted  to  a  very 
summary  process,  that  of  ordering 
the  noisy  rogue  to  be  dragged  into 
a  neighbouring  street,  where  he  had 
his  head  chopped  offl  The  afiiur 
was  duly  represented  to  the  king, 
but  his  Grace  only  laughed  his  quiet 
laugh,  and  declined,  by  the  Bood  I 
the  Mayor  was  a  lusty  fellow  and 
had  done  right  well. 

'  The  mayor's  authority,  too,  was 
illustrated  by  all  sorts  of  honours, 
particularly  when  he  was  willing  to 
lend  money  to  the  \smg.  In  1354, 
Edward  III.  granted  him  the  privi- 
lege of  being  marshalled  by  gold 
and  silver  maces,  copper  (plated) 
being  zeconmiended  for  the  chiefis  of 
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all  other  corporations.  All  writors 
on  this  subject  have  fixed  the  title 
of  Lord  as  commencing  "with  the 
grant  of  this  regal  bit  of  ceremony ; 
bnt  that  distinction  dates,  we  l>e- 
lievo,  from  another  year,  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  to 
pay  for  it.  A  subsidy  was  needed 
for  a  war  in  1378.  There  was  a 
general  assessment  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  individuals.  A  (juestion 
arose  as  to  the  proper  position  of 
the  Mayor  of  London  in  the  table 
of  precedency.  "  Have  him  among 
the  eurls!'*  was  a  suggestion  readily 
adopted ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
honour,  my  Lord  was  assessed  at 
four  pounds,  which,  in  present  value, 
cMiFcdhim  to  contribute  little  less 
t)win  100/.  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
war. 

'  The  above  incident  points  to  the 
reality  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  gran- 
dour  ;  but  there  was  also  a  recog- 
nised sacredness  in  his  person,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in 
1479,  Sheriff  By  field,  presuming  to 
kneel  too  closely  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate, at  prayer  before  one  of  the 
shrines  in  St.  Paul's,  was  fined  50?. 
for  his  presumption.  Twenty  times 
that  sum  would  now  hardly  repre- 
sent an  equivalent  for  the  amount 
in  which  the  audacious  sheriff  was 
mulcted ;  but  the  plague  was  about, 
and  the  Mayor  might  have  caught 
it,  and  the  City  lacked  conduits; 
and  so  the  fine  was  levied,  and 
therewith  new  conduits  were  built 
or  old  ones  repaired. 

Even  with  all  possible  care,  and 
fines  on  too- familiar  sheriffs,  the 
sacredness  of  his  Worship  was  not 
always  inviolate.  In  1484  London 
saw  no  less  than  three  Mayors  in 
succession,  the  first  two  having  died 
of  the  fatal  sweating-sickness.  Now 
and  then,  highwaymen  had  as  little 
respect  for  Mayors  of  London  as 
Death  himself.  The  latest  example 
was  in  the  person  of  the  truculent 
Sawbridge,  who,  in  1776,  was  cross- 
ing Tumham  Green  on  his  return 
from  a  state  visit  to  Eew.  The 
whole  of  his  illustrious  party  were 
stopped  by  a  single  highwayman — 
even  the  swordbearer  made  no  mo- 
tion, bnt  sat  still  while  his  lordship 
was  stripped.  When  the  fellow  had 
Ihiis  outraged  the  City  court,  he 


rode  off  to  Kew  and  insulted  the 
church.  He  met  the  vicar  on  the 
high  road,  and  after  making  him 
deliver  all  his  valuables,  even  car- 
rie^l  off  his  sermon,  to  the  temporary 
relief  of  the  small  flock  occasionally 
penned  in  that  locality. 

'With  the  power  of  the  early 
Mayors  there  waa  connected,  as  we 
have  said,  much  abjectness  of  con- 
dition. Of  this  there  are  innu- 
merable examples.  Money  was  gene- 
rally at  the  bottom  of  it.  Where 
this  was  not  forthcoming,  the  greedy 
monarch  would  make  seizure  not 
only  of  the  houses  of  mayor  and 
aldermen,  but  of  their  sons,  as  hos- 
tages. Sometimes  the  first  lady  in  the 
land  could  be  as  savage  as  her  lord. 
Queen  Eleanor  clapped  the  Mayor, 
Harden,  into  a  dungeon  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  and  kept  him  there  till  he 
consented  to  pay  the  arrears  of  an 
illegally-ordered  subsidy  for  the 
war  in  Gascony.  It  was  a  fashion 
with  other  sovereigns  in  want  of 
money  to  imprison  the  poor  Mayor, 
to  degrade  him  from  his  office,  and 
then  compel  him  to  purchase  liberty 
and  his  old  position  at  the  pric*  at 
which  they  were  estimated  by  the 
father  of  his  people.  In  later  days 
this  quality  of  oppression  was  not 
possible;  and  if  these  Mayors  could 
not  cut  off  heads  without  having  to 
answer  for  it,  their  authority  became 
more  real  and  legally  recognised. 
The  officials  who  thus  irresponsihly 
acted  were  but  phantoms  compared 
with  Sawbridge  sweeping  the  king's 
pressgangs  out  of  uie  City— with 
Wilkes  hoarding  the  entire  Govern- 
ment—or  with  Beckford,  to-day  lec- 
turing liis  bewildered  sovereign,  and 
the  next  haughtily  receiving  Lonl 
Barrington's  humble  apologies  for 
having  ordered  a  body  of  soldiers  to 
march  through  London,  from  Spital- 
fields  to  the  Strand,  without  permis- 
sion from  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

'  This  spirit  in  the  mayoralty  had 
grown  np  since  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Eefractoiy  Mayors 
could  only  be  subdued  by  tende^ 
ness.  The  pressure  of  knighthood 
bought,  as  well  aa  rewarded,  8e^ 
vices;  and  to  these  other  hononis 
were  occasionally  added,  as  when 
the  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  in  17491  ^^ 
installed  Chancellor  of  Cambridge. 
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On  tint  occasion  he  obliged  two 
yaloable  friends,  and  made  London's 
Mayor,  Sir  William  Galvert,  an 
LL.D.;  while  the  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond  xeoei^ed  the  more  burlesque 
hoDonr  of  Doctor  of  Fhysick ! 

'Charles  IL,  perhaps,  took  the 
most  pains  to  ootain  City  rulers 
prepared  to  gratify  him,  and  whom 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  gratify  in 
letom.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  he  should  know  his  men ; 
and,  accordingly,  there  was,  at  ono 
difficult  period  of  his  reign,  drawn 
up  for  him  a  clear  sketch  of  the 
characters  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
and  Common  Council.  This  docu- 
ment, which  has  been  printed,  enters 
not  only  into  the  tempers,  failings, 
Tirtaes,  or  Tices  of  the  City  poten- 
tates in  whom  the  king  took  an  in- 
terest, but  it  sx>oke  of  how  their 
domestic  life  was  illustrated,  in 
what  sort  they  lived  with  their 
wires,  and  the  degree  of  estimation 
accorded  by  their  wives  to  thwil 

'We  are  all  familiar   with   the 
almost  comic  helplessness  of  Blud- 
worth  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Fire, 
with  his  "Lord!  what  can  I  do?" 
and  his  whinings  about  lack  of  rest, 
and  his  ejaculations  of  weariness, 
and  his  yearnings  for  refreshment 
for  the  inner  man.    To  render  him 
trae  justice,   however,    Bludworth 
was  rather  wanting  in  head  than  in 
heart    The  Mayors,  in  the  days  of 
peat  and  sweating-sickness,   exhi- 
bited no  inconsiderable  alacrity  in 
SToiding    all    suspected   localities. 
Tradition    tells    of    Craven,    who 
foandod  the  line  of  earls  of  that 
name,  that,  terrified  at  an  outbreak 
of  plague,  he  took  horse,  rode  away 
westward,  and  never  stopped  till  he 
reached  those  wild  Berkshire  Downs, 
where  he  found  refuge  in  a  £Bu:m- 
hoase,  and  subsequently  built  Ash- 
down  House,  on  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by   a  more   recently-erected 
mansiou.    The  old  local  story-tellers 
inform  us  that  four  avenues  led  to 
the  house  from  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  and  that  in 
each  wall  of  every  room  there  was 

a  window,  in  order  that  if  the  plague 

entered  on  one  side,  it  might  find 

issue  by  the  other! 
'Of  all  the  Mayors   who   have 

Btood  in  the  presence  of  a  king,  no 


one  is  so  conspicuous  for  liis  bold- 
ness or  audacity  as  Beckford.  If, 
for  a  time,  he  was  something  of  the 
mere  demagogue,  he  was  not  alto- 
gether void  of  the  qxulities  which 
distinguish  the  i)atnot  The  two 
characters  are,  perhaps,  combined 
in  the  speech  deliverea  by  him  on 
his  first  retirement  from  the  civic 
throne  in  1763.  On  that  occasion, 
he  said,  among  other  strong  things, 
that,  "  under  the  House  of  Hanover 
alone,  Englishmen  could,  but  under 
the  HouEC  of  Hanover  Englishmen 
were  determined  they  would  be  free." 
The  memory  of  the  man  who  uttered 
that  compliment  and  comment  may 
continue  to  be  honoured,  despite 
the  expressed  contempt  of  Gifford. 

'  But  it  was  through  the  famous 
incident  of  Beckford's  second  mayor- 
alty, in  1770,  that  his  name  chiefly 
lives.    The  unconstitutional  return 
at  the  Middlesex  election,  where  the 
candidate  in  a  minority  was  declared 
to  be  the  sitting  member,  brought 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  foot  of  tlio 
throne  with  the   famous    Bemoii- 
fitmnce.    The  king,  it  will  be  ro- 
membered,  censured  the  citizens  in 
his  reply;  and  thereupon  the  Mavor 
gave  tongue  to  a  rejoinder,  in  de- 
fence of  the  censured,  which  as- 
tounded the  unprepared  monarch, 
who,  according  to  tiie  "Public  Ad- 
vertiser," had  no  sooner  terminated 
the  reading  of  his  own  reply,  than  ho 
"  instantly  turned  round  to  his  cour- 
tiers and  burst  out  laughing."  How 
he  looked  and  acted  when  ]3eckford 
delivered  his  impromptu  rejoinder — 
a  better  one,  probably,  than  that 
afterwards  written  and  received  as 
the  true  one  by  Home  Tooke — let 
Walpole  show :  •'  It  is  always  usual 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  what  is  to  be 
said  to  the  king,  that  he  may  be 
prepared  with  his  answer.    In  this 
case  he  was  reduced  to  tuck  up  his 
train,  jump  from  the  throne,  and 
take  sanctuary  in  his  closet,  or  sit 
silent  and  have  nothing  to  reply. 
This  last  was  the  event,  and  a  posi- 
tion awkward  enough  in  conscience." 

'  In  old  times,  people  who  had  a 
respect  for  fashion — 

•*  Commended  the  Frencb  hood  and  scarlet  gown 
The  Lady  Mayoress  passed  in,  throush  the  town 
Unto  the  Spiitle  lermon." 

'That  occasion  was  one  of  her 
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gala  days ;  but  ih^  day  which  was  to 
lie  marked  with  the  whitest  stone  of 
all,  was  that  on  which  a  king  met 
tliis  vice-queen  of  11  le  City  within 
the  limits  of  her  husband's  autho- 
rity', and  that  king  her  husband's 
gnost  for  the  time  being.  Her  pri- 
vilege then  was  to  Ik^,  saluted  with  a 
kiss  from  the  lips  of  royalty ;  and 
the  privilege  did  not  expire  without 
a  vehement  outcry  on  the  part  of 
the  claimants  to  that  pleasant  dis- 
tinction. 

'  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  was  a  rough 
country-boy,  a  pupil  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  who  stood  watching  a  pro- 
ca«sion  of  the  Judges  on  their  way 
to  dine  with  my  Lord  Mayor.  The 
father  of  the  boy'wished  to  bind  him 
apprentice  to  a  mercer,  but  the  as- 
piring lad,  as  he  looked  on  the  train 
of  judges,  registered  a  vow  that  he 
too  would  one  day  ride  through  the 
City,  the  guest  of  the  Mayor,  and 
die  a  Lord  Chancellor.  His  sire 
pronounced  him  mad,  and  resigned 
himself  to  the  idea  that  his  obstinate 
son  would  one  day  die  with  his 
shoes  on. 

'  The  boy's  views,  however,  were 
completely  realized,  and  the  father's 
prophecy  was  also  in  part  fulfilled. 
The  connection  of  the  notorious 
Jeffreys  with  the  City  was,  from  an 
early  period,  a  very  close  one.  He 
drank  hard  with,  and  worked  hard 
for,  the  City  authorities,  and  was  as 
well  known  in  the  taverns  of  Alder- 
manbury  as  Shaftesbury  was  in  the 
same  district,  when  he  was  inspired 
by  the  transitory  ambition  of  him- 
self becoming  vice-king  in  the  City. 
From  the  time  that  Jeffreys  became 
Common  Serjeant— but  more  espe- 
cially from  the  period  he  became 
Eecorder— he  kinged  it  over  the 
vice-king.  He  was  Lord  Mayor, 
Common  Oouncil,  Court  of  Alder- 
men, and  supreme  Judge,  all  in  one ; 
and  the  first-named  officer  had 
really  a  melancholy  time  of  it  during 
the  period  Jefi&eys  had  sway  in  the 
City.  At  the  feasts  he  was  a  tip- 
pling, trncnlent  fellow — ^brow-beat- 
ing the  men,  and  staring  the  most 
dauntless  of  the  women  out  of  coun- 
tenance. Li  the  latter  pastime  he 
was  well  matched,  perhaps  excelled, 
by^his  learned  brother  l^vor;  and 


my  Lord  Mayor  Bludworth  had 
good  reason  to  remember  both  cf 
them.  The  Mayor  had  a  fiur  daugh- 
ter, the  young  and  wild  widow  of  a 
Welsh  squire,  and  one  who  madi- 
(Mty  entertainments  brilliant  by  htr 
presence,  and  hilarious  by  her  con- 
duct and  her  tongue.  There  was  a 
wonderful  amoimt  of  homage  ren- 
dered to  this  Helen,  to  whom  it 
mattered  little  in  what  form  or 
speech  the  homage  was  rendered. 
The  rudest  could  not  bring  a  blush 
upon  her  cheek ;  her  ear  was  neycr 
turned  away  from  any  suitor  of  the 
hour,  and  every  lover  was  receiwd 
with  a  laugh  and  a  welcome  by  iloSs 
most  buxom  of  Lord  Mayors'  daugh- 
ters. 

'  There  is  not  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand, probably,  who  is  aware  that 
the  blood  of  Jeffreys  and  the  Mayor 
of  London's  daughter  afterwards 
flowed  in  noble  veins.  They  harl 
an  only  son — ^a  dissolute,  driinken 
fellow,  with  whom  even  aldermen 
were  too  nice  to  have  a  carouse,  and 
whose  appearance  at  a  feast  scared 
Mayors  who  could  take  tiieir  claret 
liberally.  This  likely  youth,  whose 
intoxication  broke  down  the  sol^u- 
nity  of  Dryden's  funeral,  married,  in 
spite  of  his  vices,  a  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  the  House  of  Pem- 
broke. The  only  child  of  this  mar- 
riage was  Henrietta,  who  married 
the  Earl  of  Fomfiet,  and  enabled 
Queen  Caroline  to  have  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  infamous  judge  for 
her  lady  of  the  bedchamber.  One 
of  Lady  Pomfret's  many  childrbn, 
Charlotte  Finch,  was  well  known  to 
many  of  our  sires.  ShewasgoTerness 
to  George  IU.'s  children,  whom  she 
often  accompanied  to  the  City  to 
witness  the  annual  show. 

'  From  City  men  who  have  borne 
high,  and  some  the  highest  of&cts 
in  the  corporation,  are  descended  not 
a  few  of  the  noblest  of  our  peers. 
Nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  the 
ancestor  of  the  valiant  and  pious 
Comwallisefl  was  keeping  the  peace 
of  London.  The  noble  Cupels 
spring  from  a  Mayor,  as  do  the 
sober  Dartmouths  and  the  gallant 
Cravens.  From  metropolitan  emi- 
nence among  fellow-citizenB  have 
also  arisen,  or  deso6nded,the  Thynnes 
and  the  Pulteneys,  both  deBtiMd  to 
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wiear  tiie  title  of  Bafh;  the  dignified 
GowpeiBi  the  learned  Ck)yentrys« 
Hill  of  the  fiashing  swoid,  the  Den« 
id  HoUeBee,  the  Romn^ys,  one  of 
whom  gsre  an  earPs  coronet  to  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Glondesl^  Shovel, 
the  admiral  who  had  made  shoes  in 
his  'prentice  days,  and  Osborne, 
whose  love  for  his  master's  (the 
goldsmith's)  daughter,  and  courage 
ia  saTing  her  when  in  peril,  were 
the  first  steps  l^  which  he  ascended 
to  the  City  throne,  and  sowed  the 
seed  which  came  up  in  strawberry- 
leayes  for  the  dncal  coronets  of  the 
Dukes  and  Duchesses  of  Leeds. 

'If,  during  the  (Commonwealth, 
the  head  lay  uneacfy  which  wore  a 
civic  crown,  neither  was  there  a  bed 
of  roses  for  the  London  dignitary 
mider  Charles  11.  This  condition 
of  little-ease  was  at  its  worst  in  the 
three  years,  1 680-1-3.  The  Lord 
Mayor's  pageants,  on  his  own  day, 
were  nothing  to  those  which  passed 
throogh  the  C^ty  on  the  17  th  of 
^^ovember,  in  honour  of  the  birth- 
day of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Protestant  religion.  At  that  period 
the  Court  was  in  fear,  the  Mayor  in 
altonate  fume  and  fright,  and  the 
orthodox,  hard-drintdng:,  rollicking 
"Green-Ribbon  Club"  in  a  frenzy 
of  drunkenness  from  claret  and  zeal 
for  the  Church. 

'  The  name  denoted  the  token  by 
whidi  they  recognised  each  other  in 
the  streets,  but  their  peculiar  pkioe 
was  in  the  balconies  of  the  King's 
Arms  Inn  at  tiie  comer  of  Chancery 
Lane.  Thence  i^y  saw  defile  before 
them  the  pageants  of  Pope  and 
Devil,  and  of  great  personages  sup- 
posed to  &TOur  popery,  all  of  which 
were  committed  to  tiie  flames  in 
front  of  the  house,  while  the  Club, 
above,  drank,  shouted,  and  waved 
their  h^  on  their  pipes ;  while  the 
tipsy  but  "  right  thinking  "  crowd 
below  yelled  l2ce  fiends  exulting  in 
the  light  of  their  native  home. 

'The  Green-Ribbon  Club,  in- 
vented for  the  defence  of  all  honest 
men  who  dreaded  being  massacred 
by  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Papists, 
a  pocket-weapon,  harmless  to  look 
&t»  bat  effiaetive  enough  when  em- 
ployed, as  it  sometimes  was,  not 
against "  Papists,"  but  in  knocking 
down  adverse  pollers  gomg  up  to 


vote  at  elections.  The  handle  ia 
described,  by  gentlemen  who  grasped 
or  felt  it,  as  resembling  a  farrier's 
bleeding-stick ;  the  fiall  was  joined 
to  the  fflid  by  a  strong  nervous  liga- 
ture, "that  in  its  swing  fell  just 
short  of  the  hand,  and  was  made  of 
lignum  vitw,  or  rather,  as  the  poet 
teamed  it,  mortis,"  Contemporaries 
caUed  this  the  "Protestant  Fkil." 
We  know  it  now  as  the  "  Life  Pre- 
server." Such  was  the  invention. 
The  new  word  then  coined  let  hand- 
some Roger  North  exphun.  "I  may 
note,"  he  says,  "that  the  Babble 
first  changed  their  title,  and  were 
called '  the  Mob '  in  the  assemblies 
of  this  club.  It  was  Uieir  beast  of 
burthen,  and  called  first  Mobile  vul" 
gu8,  but  fell  naturally  into  the  con- 
traction of  one  syllable,  and  ever 
since  is  become  proper  English." 

'From  the  earliest  times  there 
has  alws^s  been  a  certain  unplea- 
sant familiarity  maintained  between 
the  spectators  in  the  street  and 
those  at  the  windows  of  the  houses 
on  the  line  of  the  procession.  In 
years  gone  by  no  cavalier  would 
pass  on  foot  through  Cheapside,  at 
this  festival  time,  in  a  new  mantle 
of  silk  or  velvet;  and  in  Queen 
Anne's  days  men  of  condition  who 
ventured  into  the  street  left  their 
superfine  cloth  at  home,  and  only 
went  abroad  in  ancient  "dral>* 
daberries."  In  that  Queen's  reign  the 
Lord  Mayor's  mob  was  a  mere  mass 
of  howling,  filthy  savages.  Behind 
the  old  tapestry  and  Turkey  worked 
table-cloths  which  covered  the  bal- 
conies the  ladies  sat  unmolested  till 
the  actors  in  the  show  had  defiled. 
But,  on  the  very  instant,  they  fiew 
within,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
sovereign  people  below  to  assail 
them  with  "kennel  ammunition." 
The  show  then  consisted  of  a  suo- 
cession  of  pageants  with  intervals  in 
their  passmg.  It  was  chiefly  at 
these  mtervals  that  the  ladies  had 
to  fly,  with  scarfiei  and  new  com- 
modes irremediably  soiled,  before 
volleys  of  every  species  of  filth  pro- 
vided by  the  unclean  sava^  for 
these  especial  occasions.  If  it  were 
possible  that  anything  could  be 
worse  than  the  mlssileB,  it  was  the 
language  with  which  they  were  ac- 
companied.   In  this  matter,  how- 
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over,  the  people  were  not  always 
unprovoked.  Looking  back  into 
the  streets  of  those  days,  we  see 
several  gentlemen  at  the  lower  win- 
dows provided  with  huge  bullocks'- 
homs ;  these  are  full  of  dirty  water 
or  some  unsavoury  liquid ;  and  the 
funny  object  here  is  to  pour  the 
contents  down  the  neck  of  some  un- 
lucky spectator  below.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  this  fray  is  carried 
on  is  often  expensive  to  the  finer 
folks,  and  is  doubtless  '.the  cause  of 
certain  advertisements  which  soon 
after  appear  in  the  papers,  offering 
a  "  guinney  for  a  very  large  watch- 
case,  studded  with  gold,  dropt  from 
a  balcony  in  Cheapside." 

*  Gradually  the  mob  became  rather 
satirical  than  aggressive.  The 
beauty  of  the  women  seems  to  have 
softened  them,  though  occasionally 
that  beauty  must  have  been  put  to 
hard  trial  by  the  cruelty  of  fashion. 
It  is  said  that,  in  1776,  there  were 
never  seen  so  many  beautiful  Eng- 
lish faces  together  as  on  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  at  the  windows  in 
Cheapside.  But  there  was  never 
such  a  hideous  spectacle  as  the  head- 
dresses above  those  very  faces.  A 
calculator  who  carefully  went 
through  the  statistics  of  the  day, 
and  who  was,  perhaps,  a  speculator 
in  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
nation,  came  to  a  conclusion  that 
i^ough  wool  was  a  light  object, 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
twelve  hundredweight  of  it  carried 
on  the  heads  of  the  ladies,  maids 
and  matrons,  who  on  that  day  looked 
down  on  Mr.  Mayor  from  the  win- 
dows of  Cheapside. 

*  Down  to  1663,  and  continuing 
much  later,  the  guests  were  not 
treated  on  an  equality.  There  were 
various  tables  in  the  several  courts 
as  well  as  in  the  hall,  and  at  those 
assigned  to  the  men  of  lowest  rank 
there  were  no  napkins,  one  plate 
served  throughout  the  dinner,  the 
meats  were  served  in  wooden  dishes, 
and  tiie  wine,  such  as  it  was,  and  no 
stint,  was  circulated  in  earthen 
pitchers. 

'  The  Great  Fire  burned  out  the 
show  and  dinner  too,  for  a  time, 
and  the  Mayor  and  SherijBfs  rather 
sneaked  slowly  up  to  Westminster 
<fiall  than  triumphantly  progressed 


thither,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do. 
Gradually   the   procession,  hardly 
less  affected  by  me  Plague  than  it 
was  subsequently  by  the  Fire,  re- 
sumed its  old  forms,  and  the  streets 
had  their  Saturnalia  again,  particu- 
larly if  royalty  had  been  to  the  City 
that  day.    In  such  case  the  streets 
were  illuminated,  and,  as  the  said 
royalty,  with  all  the  guards  that 
had  been  drinking  hard  at  various 
renowned  inns  in  the  City,  rolled 
back  again  westward,  the  balconies 
were  filled  with  royptering  gentle- 
men, who  tossed  off  their  mantling 
bumpers,    and    saluted   the  royal 
diners-out  with  very  tipsy  huzzas.* 
'A  love  of  sight-seeing,'  writes 
Mr.  Fairholt,  *  was  a  characteristic 
feature  in  our  forefathers,'  and  the 
remark  made  by  Trinculo  in  tho 
*  Tempest,* '  that  when  they  will  not 
give  a  doit  to  a  lame  beggar,  they 
will  lay  out  ten  to  see  an  Indian/ 
was  a  most  truthful  saying.   Yes! 
tho  Londoners  have  always   been 
great   sight-seers,   and    the    Lord 
Mayor's  show  was  a   sight  worth 
seeing.    It  was  formerly  called  a 
Hiding,   and   originated    from  the 
necessity  of  the  tiord  Mayor  elect 
presenting  himself  before  the  king 
at  Westminster.     That   venerable 
institution,  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach, 
would  have  found  it  difficult  travel- 
ling as  the  Strand  and  Charing  were 
in  times  past,  and  one  need  not 
wonder  that  Sir  John  Norman  be- 
fore  mentioned   introduced   water 
pageants.     What    these    displays 
were  we  gather  from  a  description 
of  the  pageant  which  attended  Anna 
Boleyn  from  Greenwich  (1533),  and 
which  *  was  to  be  likewise  as  they 
used  to  do  when  the  Mayor  was 
presented    at    Westminster :' — gay 
barges,  streamers,  sackbut,  shawm, 
and  other  noises  of  music,  made  up 
these  water  pageants,  the  Mayor's 
barge  being  preceded  '  by  a  waftcr, 
or  foist,  full  of  ordnance,  in  which 
was  a   great   dragon,   continually 
moving  and  casting  wildfire   and 
making  hideous  noises  to  clear  the 
way;'  and   so  from  Greenwich  to 
Westminster,  and  afterwards  from 
London  to  Richmond  and  Green- 
wich, when  whitebait  was  discovered, 
and  salmon  was  declared  to  be  in- 
toxicating. 
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The  lud  mgeante  vers  all  mora  John  Wells  bad  three  wellfl  nmning 

or  len  like  Uuwe  alie«d}'  described,  vitb  wine ;  that  was  a  capital  joke, 

MTs  that   theie    were    occasional  and  had  no  doubt  a  po^nlu  ran. 

tttempts  at  pnnniiig  realizations  of  William  Webb  bad  a  child  repre- 

tbe  names   of  the  Lord    Mayors,  senting  Nature  with  a  distaff  spin- 


HocBE  u  UiuT  St.  HiatKa.    Ttie  Iktlikow  of  Sir  John  UwnuiM,  LoN  UifOi  or  Lomloii, 

ningaweb;  rather  a  hazy  metaphor.  Mayor,  1616.    He  actnally  exhibited 

nnlees  William  came  from  the  fens  a  lemon  tree  in  full  fmit,  displa; ing 

at  Finsbnr?,  and  was  web-footed,  an  amonnt  of  mild  invention  very 

Bot  the   most  Btrikingly  original  much  to  his  credit  as  a  father  and  a 

ms  when  Sir  John   Leman  was  citizen.     The    devices   for    these 
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pageants  were  ntuneTonB,  but  wo 
fancy  tiieir  general  effect  is  pretty 
truthfally  satirised  by  Clod  in 
Shirley's  'Contontion  ft^r  Ilononr 
and  Kiches'  (16^3),  who  declares 
that  lie  cares  not  a  Ix-an-stalk  for 
the  Ini'st  '  What-lack-you '  (or  ap- 
prentice), and  riilicul(is  tlicir  galley 
foists  and  pot  p:iina,  their  "  pa]K*r 
whales  and  ships  that  swim  upon 
men's  slu)uhlers,  and  Hercules  clubs 
that  spit  fire,  and  declares  that  the 
'  children,  which  show  like  a  painted 
cloth,  catch  cold,  and  are  only  kept 
alive  with   sugar-plums/  and  that 


they  all  Mook  upon  the  giants  and 
feed  like  Saracens,  till  they  have  no 
stomach  for  Paul's  in  the  afternoon.' 
From  16^9  to  165s  no  pageants 
were  exhibitc<l,  nor  airain  from  the 
year  after  the  Great  Fire  until  i6ti. 
In  1702  these  great  pageants  cea.«t^i, 
tlieir  memory  preserved  by  tlie 
Lord  Mayor's  coach — 

'  A  thing  «  f  iK-auty  and  a  jny  for  ever.' 

the  fly-borne  aldermen,  the  men  in 
armour,  and  the  noisy  mob  of  the 
great  non-ablutionists  of  London. 

And  80  we  take  leave  of    (^Id 
London  City  within  the  Walls. 


FOUE   HOUBS   IN   LONDON. 
By  a  Fhsnohhak  Bbokx  Loose. 

(^Frorn  thv  Uiiptiblishcd  Original.^ 


ALTHOUGfl  I  am  closely  tied  by 
the  leg,  and  my  eyes  are  none  of 
the  slowest  to  weary,  I  must,  ma 
foi  I  retrace  to  myself  the  details  of 
an  excursion  which  I  made  on  the 
12th  of  Septemlier,  1865,  and  which 
singularly  mteresteii  me.  The  Lon- 
don-Chatham-Dover Railway  Com- 
pany offered  to  amateurs  the  passage 
from  Calais  to  the  Palais  de  Cristal, 
together  with  entrance  into  the 
latter,  the  whole  for  the  sum  of  five 
franoB  (four  shillings)  there  and 
back.  The  circumstances  seemed 
60  favourable  that  one  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  I  wished  to 
give  a  treat  to  my  Young  Hopeful, 
Daniel,  who  is  beginning  to  mumble 
broken  English;  moreover,  I  have 
daily  intercourse  with  English 
schoolboys,  schoolgirls,  and  other 
people  who  frequently  go  to  Eng- 
land, so  that  I  had  a  feverish  desire 
to  behold  London,  in  consequence 
of  hearing  it  the  continual  subject 
of  conversation. 

In  short,  I  make  np  my  mind  to 
go;  and  on  Monday  afternoon,  the 
eve  of  starting,  I  am  not  a  little  an- 
noyed to  find  that  a  mistake  has 
deprived  me  of  the  tickets  on  which 
I  reckoned.  Daniel  seems  as  vexed 
as  myself.  I  manage,  however,  by 
a  slight  sacrifice  of  cash,  to  remedy 
the  mishap.  Some  forty  of  our  Pe- 
titbourg  people  take  part  in  the 
expedition.    Tuesday  moming  sees 


US  installed  in  an  omnibus  supplied 
by  the  celebrated  and  cynical  Col- 
lumeau,*  rolling  along  the  road 
to  Calais.  A  considerable  crowd 
throngs  the  quay  in  front  of  the 
railway  station.  Very  piquant  bar- 
gains in  the  sale  of  tickets  are  being 
transacted,  some  of  them  fetching 
mX)re  than  twenty  franc&  Thrtie 
large  and  handsome  paddle-steamers 
are  moored  to  the  quay,  and  are 
noisily  getting  up  their  steam. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been 
suffering  from  saburral  gastric  in- 
flaenceSft  which  threaten  to  render 
me  an  easy  victim  to  sickness  of  the 
sea.  I  resign  myself  to  the  inflic- 
tion, even  reckoning  that  a  natural 
vomiturition  may  do  me  good,  and 
save  me  from  the  necessity  of  hsTin? 
recourse  to  my  diabolical  emetics. 
The  weather  cannot  be  said  to  be 
bad.  We  quit  the  Calais  jetties  to 
the  reciprocal  shouts  and  hurrab 
of  the  goers  and  the  stayera.  Ouce 
out  at  sea,  at  a  certain  distanc*", 
although  the  sky  is  not  very  clear, 
there  is  a  tolerably  pleasing  view  of 
Calais.  The  Blanez  is  only  indis- 
tinctly seen.  We  steam  along,  dis- 
cussing how  we  shall  employ  onr 

•  A  celebrity,  within  a  radius  of  n  il  •  "- 
leagues ;  a  cynic,  because  he  knows  his  i  ^■•" 
mind,  and  speaks  it. 

t  Oar  lively  excarstonldt  is  an  M.D.,  ^^  ■ 
therefore  has  the  right  to  use  nwiioai 
lingo. 
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time  CO  landing,  and  liskiDf^  moie 
or  km  beanble  jokes  toaching  the 
malady  c«ued  by  the  waye&   Mean- 
while, the  water  is  but  slightly  in- 
clined to  set  np  its  back.    Thexe^ 
behind  ns,  beside  the  jetly,  is  the 
beach  which  is  tiieOfiais  bathing* 
place.    There,  scarcely  a  few  days 
back,  dM  I  bathe  so  pleasantly  with 
&e  fiunilies  of  Monsieur  S.  of  Gam- 
pagne  and  of  Monsieor  J.  L.  of 
retttbonrg — deh'ghtfol  soayenir  of 
sweet  i^ympathy  and  cordial  joyous- 
ness!    Instead  of  giying  an  appe- 
tite, has  the  sea  air  made  me  senti- 
mental? 

The  French  coast  is  disappearing. 
A  sailing  yessel  poetically  breaks 
the  monotony  of  the  passage.  We 
exchange  hnrrahs.  Tne  sea  is  of  a 
lovely  bottle-green  hue,  whereas  the 
Mediterranean  is  as  blue  as  the  sky. 
Down  there,  on  the  horizon,  are  the 
clilb  of  England,  and  that  white 
lineaboyeisDoyerGasUe.  Conrage! 
Perhaps,  after  all,  we  shall  escape 
the  terrible  mal  de  mei*  \  Meanwhile, 
I  hold  on  tight  to  the  bulwark, 
taking  care  not  to  look  at  objects  in 
motion,  and  repulsing  smokers  as  if 
they  had  the  plague. 

We  approach.  But,  really,  the 
general  aspect  of  Doyer  is  yery 
cheerful  Is  it  because  we  are  about 
to  hind,  and  are  pleased  at  the  idea 
of  leaymg  the  boat?  The  clifb  are 
crowned  with  enormous  buildings, 
which  i)eople  tell  me  are  barracks. 
We  touch  land  alongside  a  magnifi- 
cent quay,  still  unfinished,  and  on 
which  are  ranged  the  CJompany's 
waggons  which  are  to  bear  us  to  the 
Palais  de  Gristal.  I  joyously  set 
foot  on  solid  earth,  openly  confess- 
ing that  the  yoyage  appeared  long, 
although  it  only  lasted  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Daniel  and  I  find  ourselyes  in  the 
same  waggon  with  several  acquaint- 
ances from  Douai.  The  train  rolls 
across  Dover.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
happened  on  purpose ;  but  the  first 
soldier  whom  we  caught  sight  of 
was  so  little,  so  slim,  so  tightly 
packed  in  his  scarlet  coat  and  his 
little  cap,  that  we  could  not  help 
langhing  in  his  face.  Dover  is  more 
oonidderable  tJian  I  fimcied,and  pos- 
sesses remarkable  stations.  At  last 
we  are  off.    Boll,  ^,  ye  wheels! 


The  long  ptooession  of  oaniages  de* 
files,  leayes  the  town,  and  passes 
through  a  succession  of  lengthy  tun- 
nels, during  which  we  are  plunged 
in  profound  obscurity.  Theoountzy 
is  beautiful,  the  fields  neat  and  trim, 
and  the  horses  well  groomed,  as  if 
cleaned  up  for  Sunday.  A  plough- 
man is  at  work  with  four  of  these 
horses.  English  eztravaflance  and 
ostentation?  Certainly  the  land  is 
yery  up  and  down  hill.  The  houses 
are  coquettish,  and  breathe  U  eon 
fort.  The  trees  are  less  lopped  than 
they  are  in  France;*  tnere  are, 
moreoyer,  a  great  number  of  species 
that  are  rarely  planted  with  us,  such 
as  hollies,  dto.  Hop  fields  are  met 
with  at  eyery  step.  £ffectiyely,they 
are  the  vineyards  of  ^gland.  Those 
troops  of  women  and  girls  gathering 
hops  almost  recal  the  yintages  of 
Epiamay  and  the  environs  of  Dijon. 
But  I  have  scarcely  the  time  to 
glance  at  the  villages  which  fiash 
past  our  ^es,  and  then  we  are  in 
Ginmierian  darkness  as  to  all  the 
names  of  this  locality.  Every  pas- 
senger in  our  waggon  knows  the 
country  not  quite  so  well  as  he 
knows  the  moon.  Parry  and  Boss, 
in  the  arotic  regions,  were  accom- 
plished topographers  compared  witti 
us.  We  were  Captain  Cook  and  his 
followers  firesh  arrived  at  Otaheite. 
I  have  a  sort  of  map  of  England, 
which  I  consult  at  hazard,  the  track 
of  the  railway  not  being  there.  Not- 
withstanding which  I  edify  Daniel 
with  a  geographical  lecture,  and 
direct  his  attention  to  what  he  ought 
to  notice  and  admire.  One  of  the 
party,  at  least,  is  glad  to  hayecome; 
his  countenance  beams  with  the 
smile  of  satisfaction.  Not  only,  like 
me,  he  has  never  been  in  England, 
but  never  in  his  life  had  he  been  on 
shipboard. 

But  look !  There's  a  town  to  the 
right,  a  white  church,  and  a  remark- 
able steeple.  I  think  I  may  affirm 
that  it  is  Canterbury ;  for  we  haye 
just  crossed  a  little  stream  which 
my  map  designates  by  the  name  of 
Stour,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  per- 
odve  the  sea  ata  distance  to  the  right. 

*  See  what  Cobbett  has  written,  passim, 
concerning  *  the  benstljr  trimming  of  trees 
in  France.'  Cynical,  that?  Strong,  bat 
true. 
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We  are  at  Favorsham,  a  station 
which  we  particularly  admire,  l)e- 
caufie  the  train  stops  there  half  a 
moment.  From  the  tap  they  send 
ns  some  glasses  of  beer,  wliich  are 
drunk  and  paid  for  in  the  intervals 
of  chaff  which  the  merry  French 
rattle  at  the  serious  J^nglish.  At 
this  stage  of  the  journey  everybody 
begins  speaking  EnglisFi ;  that  is  to 
say,  shouting* All  ri^'ht!'  accented 
mure  or  less  correctly.  It  is  the 
gi-and  rallying  cry  all  day  long,  and 
the  Faluttttion  addressed  to  all  the 
workmen  employed  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  railway.  What  espe- 
cially gives  the  houses  a  graceful 
aspect  (iudepeudent  of  their  archi- 
tecture and  disposition)  is  the  neat- 
ness of  their  materials.  The  bricks 
are  quite  polished  and  perfectly 
formed.  Along  the  course  of  our 
road  there  are  a  quantity  of  brick- 
kilns in  the  act  of  fabricating  these 
dear  little  bricks. 

Daniel  and  I  consume  our  ham 
sandwichas  and  swallow  the  half  of 
our  bottle  of  wine.  Oh,  the  good 
wine!  ^Vhat  a  capital  beverage! 
And  how  much  more  sparing  we 
should  have  been  of  it  could  we 
have  foreseen  the  horrible  torments 
of  thirst  inflicted  in  this  land  of 
hops!  But  onward  we  roll.  All 
right !  We  are  merry  as  chaifinches, 
not  to  say  noisy.  My  Douai  neigh- 
bours spread  a  cold  dejeuner  upon 
their  knees.  They  have  a  lx)ttlo  of 
wine,  but  no  corkscrew,  a  deficiency 
which  makes  them  completely  cho]> 
fallen ;  their  faces  grow  longer  than 
the  bottle  itself.  They  ask  me  to 
lend  them  one.  I  hand  them  my 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Doubting  whether  I  am  in  my 
right  senses,  and  even  suspecting 
that  I  am  not  in  earnest,  they  sharply 
remind  me  that  a  corkscrew  is  what 
they  want.  Then,  rolling  my  hand- 
kerchief into  an  egg-shaped  ball, 
thrusting  it  lengthwise  into  the  hol- 
low bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  knock- 
ing it  against  the  side  of  the  waggon, 
I  gently  and  gradually  start  the 
cork,  to  the  amazement  of  the  nume- 
rooB    and   astonished   spectators.* 

*  The  reader  is  invited  to  practise  the 
experiment  HgAinst  the  first  pic-nic  of  re- 
tuniing  spring.  He  may  leave  the  cork- 
screw at  home,  or  steal  it  and  throw  it 


All  these  gentry  hare  very  much 
the  look  of  not  knowing  what  it  is 
to  bivouAc  in  Africa.  I  am  a  con- 
juror ?  Fiddlestick  1  I  simply  coiii- 
municate  the  impulse  of  an  elastic 
ball  of  silk  to  an  elastic  fluid,  t!.e 
air  in  the  bottle,  through  an  inelai«tic 
medium,  wine,  thereby  driving,  in- 
stead of  pulling,  the  cork  out 

h'lfjiu,  the  moments  pass ;  wo  l<v^k 
out  of  window,  we  chat,  we  smok» , 
while  the  train  trundles  on  to  its 
destination  through  a  hilly  country 
furrowed  by  other  mil  ways  which 
frequently  cross  each  other.  IKre 
comes  a  depression  of  land  to  the 
right,  which  allows  us  again  to  di^- 
c:)ver  the  sea.  Tlio  seA,  do  I  saj .' 
It  is  an  arm  of  the  sea !  And  all  oi 
lis  shout  7.'/  T'tmis'  I  It  is  tU-  .^-^  ' 
vf  tha  7V..//*t<.s  of  my  mai)I  In  fait, 
hwk  at  the  ships,  even  ships  of  tii*; 
line,  cut  down  and  stranded  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  the  whole  illu- 
mined by  a  splendid  sun!  Well, 
then,  'tis  no  such  thing ;  'tis  not  the 
Thames  the  least  in  the  worhl,  for 
in  that  case  we  should  l)0  at  ]a>-  /  ••-. 
or,  at  any  rate,  at  the  *  end  of  grave  s.' 
which  is  not  possible.  And  behold! 
as  we  dart  out  of  the  tunnel  there 
displays  itself  to  view  a  coquettish, 
clean,  and  wide-spread  tovvn,  tra- 
versed by  the  pretty  stream.  Thii? 
town  is  two  tow^ns,  three,  if  >ca 
please— Strood,  Rochester,  and  Chat- 
ham. What  a  pity  I  am  not  well 
up  with  Mr.  Pickwick's  adventures, 
which  comprise  such  instructive  de- 
tails respecting  these  localities.  The 
railway  commands  the  habitations, 
which  gives  us  an  air  of  superiority, 
and  would  tempt  us,  were  we  weak- 
minded  enough,  to  regard  every- 
thing as  inferior ;  in  spite  of  whiih, 
the  triple  town  is  really  very  con- 
siderable. 

And  so  the  train  whirls  us  alon^ 
the  rich  and  handsome  county  of 
Kent,  which  is  soon  (in  i866j  to 
compete  with  us  at  Calais  in  the 
Grand  International  Agricultural 
Meeting.  That  town,  which  unfold'' 
itself  to  our  gaze,  if  I  may  trust  uiy 
map,  is    Dartford«     But  I  affirm 


away,  to  insure  the  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  skill.  N.B.—Select  shcnr,  or  uin» 
without  Qoist  oiM^iraent. 
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ix)ihing;  I  am  gliding  over  Dream- 

There  is  a  sudden  cry,  Voila  le 
Palais!  In  fact,  at  no  great  distance, 
crowniDg  the  mountain,  and  spark- 
liog  in  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun, 
stands  grandiose  and  splendid,  I 
was  about   to   say    sublime,    the 
Palais  de  Cristall   Oui !  It  is  surely 
that!  The  same  which  such  multi- 
tudes of  popular  engravings  have 
intiodneea  to  our  cognizance.    It 
is  noble,  fine,  magni6que ;  and  my 
pleasure   would    have    been    tho- 
longhjy  complete  if  that  handsome 
palace  of  glass  had  been  the  only 
end  of  my  journey !  To  explain  how 
matters  stood : 

*  My  mme  is ,  M.D. ;  on  the  Gallic  bills 

Mr  paticnta  feed  their  flocks,  all  frugal  swains, 
Whose  ODij  care  la  (my  wife's  even  more) 
To  keep  their  doctor  dear,  myself,  at  home. 
Bat  I  had  heard  of  *'  Lunnun,"  and  I  long'd 
To  follow  to  that"  toon  "  aume  larky  ladu  ; 
And  steam  soon  granted  what  my  wife  denied. 
Tbto  moon,  which  roae  last  night  round  as  my 

hat. 
Had  not  yet  fill'd  her  horns,  when,  by  her 
.     Mght. 
A  band  of  blllstlcken,  with  brush  and  paste, 
Kosh'd  like  a  torrent  down  npon  onr  streets, 
Covering  our  walla  with  many-coloured  posters 
or  boats  and  pleasure  trains.    The  shepherds 

fled 
For  safety  and  for  succ^nr.    I  alone, 
With  bended  brow,  and  note-buok  full   of 

Jutti^g^ 
Hovered  about  the  enemy,  and  mark'd 
The  road  he  took ;  then  basted  to  my  fHenda, 
Whom,  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chosen  men, 
I  met  advandng.    The  debate  I  led, 
Tni  we  agreed  to  Sydenham  to  go. 
With,  or  without,  th*  approval  of  our  wives^ 
(Said  wives  not  diooaing  to  go  with  us  like* 

wise).* 

The  Palais,  therefore,  de  Syden* 
W,  for  me  was  only  a  secondary 
object.  I  had  my  own  project  in 
my  head.  Arrived  at  the  station 
nearest  to  the  palace,  namely, 
^enge,  I  ask  for  tickets  to  London 
for  Daniel  and  self.  It  is  no  use 
my  talking  to  the  emjloye,  who  does 
not  know  a  word  of  French;  we 
cannot  contrive  to  understand  each 
other.  He  will  ])ersiBt  in  giving 
me  tickets  for  Ludgate  Hill,  when 
I  tell  him,  over  and  over  again,  that 
I  want  to  go  to  London.  Here's  a 
^!  At  last,  an  individual,  who 
speaks  French  well,  explains  to  me 
that  the  Luc^ate  Hill   station  i& 


plump  in  the  midst  of  the  Cit^  de 
Londres.  So  everything  is  for  the 
best  All  right!  "While  waiting  for 
the  train  which  was  to  transport  us, 
we  finish  our  bottle  of  wine.  Im- 
mediately arrives  the  second  train 
from  Dover,  bringing  in  the  rest  of 
onr  fellow-townsmen.  At  sight  of 
me  they  exclaim  that  they  are 
thirsty.  I  present  them  with  the 
empty  bottle. 

We  are  soon  off  at  that  vertiginous 
rate  of  speed  peculiar  to  the  English 
railroads.*      It  is   already  eleven 
o'clock,  three  quarters ;  the  weather 
is  magnificent    At  first  we  have  a 
long  tunnel;  then  come  beautiful 
meadows  and  crowds  of  pretty  habi* 
tations.     We   are   at   Heme   Hill 
station ;  soon  we  stop  at  Elephant 
Castle,  the  residence,  I  believe,  of 
Madame  Dryden,   the   musicienne 
and  harpist,  and  which  is  already 
the  begmning  of  London.     Here- 
abouts there  is  nothing  but  long, 
long   houses,   divided    throughout 
their  whole  length    into   separato 
habitations.     Each  habitation  has 
its  own  pretty  little  garden,  its  own 
first  fioor  and  garret,  its  own  private 
entrance.     I  observe  this  arrange- 
ment everywhere.     In  France,  in 
Paris,  people  lodge  ono  above  the 
other ;  nere,  they  dwell  side  by  side 
each  other.     Daily  life  is  less  in 
common,  less  mixed  up  together, 
perhaps,  than  in  Paris.    It  is  the 
family  dwelling,  and  nobody  else's. 
Consequently,  the  houses  are  low, 
and  offer  a  succession  of  little  slices 
of  roof.  The  whole  is  of  a  ruddy  hue, 
resulting  finom   pavements,  bricks, 
and  tiles.    Plaster  and  stone-colour 
are  nowhere  to  be  seen  (?). 

The  weather,  hiliierto  so  fine, 
turns  cloudy,  and  I  apprehend  a 
coming  tempest;  nevertheless,  not 
a  drop  of  rain  falls,  only  a  plentiful 
shower  of  blacks.  The  atmosphere 
is  heavy,  yellow,  and  thick,  scarcely 
allowing  us  to  distinguish  a  dsurk 
mass,  which  I  hail  aa  the  dome  of 
St  Paul's,  and  another,  which  must 
surely  be  the  Tower  of  London. 
What  a  pity  if  our  day  is  spoiled 
by  a  storm.  Still,  no  rain  nor 
thunder  comes  on.     We  advance, 

*  Oar  traveller,  having  seen  ro  much  of 
them,  has  a  perftct  right  to  note  their  pe- 
culiarities* 
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almost  always  above  the  houses, 
and  the  bustle  of  a  great  city  forces 
itself  on  our  notice.  We  are  in 
Loudon ;  and  I  am  stupefied  to  leam 
that  what  I  took  for  a  threatening 
storm  is  nothing  more  than  ita 
habitual  smoke-cloud,  ite  cus- 
tomary covering,  its  daily  cap,  its 
ordinary  sky,  extinguishing  the  sun 
and  exhaling  nauseous  odours.  I 
confess  I  was  fairly  caught,  hav- 
ing been  so  suddenly  shot  into  this 
hazy  nucleus  of  darkness  while 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  out- 
side it. 

During  the  concluding  moments 
of  its  march,  the  train  passes  rapidly 
over  an  iron  bridge,  through  whose 
interstices  we  behold  the  Tamise 
now,  alas!  almost  dry,  that  is,  at 
low  water.  Alongside*  this  bridge 
they  are  rebuilding  another,  and 
pedestrians  cross  the  river  on  a 
vast  and  heavy  footpath-  But  con- 
found the  fog,  which  prevents  our 
seeing  to  any  distance.  At  last  wo 
got  out  of  the  waggon,  not  knowing 
whether  we  are  at  Blackfriars  or 
at  the  Ludgate  Hill  station.  We.find 
ourselves  in  a  broad  street,  and,  rtui 
foil  we  set  off  in  search  of  the 
Bank,  directing  our  steps  as  we  can. 
Here  we  are,  then,  trotting  'along, 
taking  every  pains,  and  having  all 
our  wits  about  us,  to  avoid  the 
carriages,  already  very  numerous. 
We  remai'k  the  policemen,  with 
their  black  headpiece  and  their 
severe  aspect.  They  have  generally 
good  countenances,  and  they  busy 
themselves  in  aiding  the  circula- 
tion. It  cannot  be  possible  for  such 
dignified  persons  ever  to  make  love 
to  cooks  or  housemaids,  for  the 
vulgar  motive  of  cold  meat  and 
puddings'-ends.  They  might  con- 
sent, perhaps,  to  marry  ladies  of 
fortune,  if  well-educated  and  highly 
connected.  On  our  left  is  an  iron 
gate  and  a  large  court-yard,  in 
which  boys  in  a  singular  costume 
are  playing.  They  have  yellow 
stockings,  leather  girdles,  and  naked 
heads.    It  is  a  school. 

We  inquire  here  and  there  the 
way  to  the  Bank.  What  a  crush  of 
carriages,  what  a  crowd,  and  yet 
what  order  I  How  the  deuce  do  the 
coachmen  manage  to  drive  so  cle- 
verly ?   Ei{fin,  I  recognise  in  a  little 


place  a  monument  which  I  have 
scon  in  an  engraving.  It  is  the 
Royal  Exchange.  The  Bank  is 
close  to  it,  as  well  as  the  Bourse  (?) 
and  the  Lord  Mayor's  lodging-. 
There  is  an  equestrian  statue  wliich 
produces  on  me  the  effect  of  being 
Wellington's.  It  is  here  that  I 
ought  to  find  omnibuses  to  take 
me  to  Hackney.  My  friends  .say  I 
must  have  been  possessed  by  tbo 
evil  one,  to  go  to  Hackney  and  back, 
with  all  London  to  see  in  the  space 
of  four  hours.  Never  mind  that 
I  had  taken  precise  instructions; 
but  these  infernal  onmibuses  liear 
a  heap  of  speckled  and  streaked 
inscriptions.  So,  disdaining  to  l>o 
continually  asking  for  information, 
we  get  into  one  of  those  singuLor 
vehicles  in  which  the  driver's  seat 
is  placed  behind. 

I  give  him  the  address,  hacknev, 
King  Edward's  Road,  King  Edwanl's 
Villa,  No.  looo;  and  away  we  roll, 
admiring  our  coachman's  sang  fret' 
and  dexterity  as  well  as  the  horse'.-* 
docility  and  spirit.  We  enter  into 
less  animated  quarters.  An  enor- 
mous signboard  informs  me  that  I 
am  before  the  celebrated  brewtry, 
Barklay  and  Parkins,  where  the 
Marechal  Haynau,  the  hungamii 
woman- whipper  was  so  well  treatetl 
by  the  brewer  workmen.  We  paf^j^, 
on  the  canal  of  the  regent,  closo 
to  a  lock,  and  we  catch  a  glimp^ 
of  the  Pare  of  Victoria.  Every  in- 
stant we  cross  the  path  of  omni- 
buses covered  with  people-  At  Ia<t, 
after  several  fruitless  attempts  in 
hackney,  our  cab  deposits  us  in 
front  of  the  house  of  missis  R, 
where  we  admire  a  very  coquettish 
interior.  They  cannot  recover  from 
their  surprise  at  beholding  us  there, 
having  so  little  time  to  spare.  For 
my  own  part,  I  was  very  happy  to 
have  given  them  this  mark  of  sym- 
pathy, and  to  find  myself  a  moment 
in  London  in  the  midst  of  this  ex- 
cellent family. 

To  think  that  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning  we  were  still  at  Petithonrg, 
and  here  we  are,  at  one,  at  miss  K% 
at  the  end  of  London!  We  cnt 
short  our  visit  and  retam  to  the 
comer  of  hackney,  to  take  a  carriajpe 
which  shall  convey  us  hack  to  the 
Bonque.    Daniel  does  nothisg  hot 
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tell  me  that  he  is  himgry  and 
thirsty.  He  bnys  some  irnit,  and 
WB  perch  on  the  imperial  of  an  cm- 
nibos  which  bears  on  its  front  the 
inscription  Bank  circus. 

And  we  roil  on,  gazing  with  all 
onr  eyes,  and  especially  aghast  at 
the  formidable  moyement  of  the 
Tehicles  of  the  Git4.  We  coast 
along  the  street  Cheax)side.  Bnt 
how  can  I  describe  this  precipitous 
coarse,  having  no  acquaintance 
vith  the  localities  which  we  trar 
Terse,  and  our  emotions  succeeding 
each  other  so  rapidly !  I  can  only 
tmce  the  grana  features  of  our 
itinerary,  confessing  that,  although 
I  6aw  a  great  deid  in  London,  I 
hod  not  really  the  time  to  look 
at  it 

A  lucky  chance  causes  us  to  pass 
close  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul. 
We  ahnost  make  the  tour  of  it,  and 
admire  its  superb  proportions.  It 
is  Taxing  that  so  handsome  a  monu- 
ment should  not  stand  in  a  Place 
more  worthy  of  it  and  better  isolated. 
Who  vi  that  haughty  queen  in  front 
of  the  peristyle?  In  this  country 
also  there  exist  very  ugly  souvenirs 
of  religious  quarrels.  But  we  glide 
along,  and  this  is  hardly  the  time 
to  philosophise.  We  are  at  Lud- 
gate  Hill;  then  it  is  Fleet  street. 
We  have  passed  under  a  sort  of 
triumphal  arch  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  cite.  This 
monument  is  ornamented  with  some 
remarkable  statues  in  white  marble, 
and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it 

We  are  in  the  Strand,  and  through 
an  opening  in  the  street  we  perceive 
a  bridge  which,  according  to  my 
calculations,  ought  to  be  the  bridge 
of  Waterloo.  There  is  no  end  to 
this  Strand.  Here,  at  last,  is  an 
enormous  building — the  station  of 
Charing  cross.  I  recognise  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  study  I  have 
made  of  the  map  of  London  these 
last  few  days.  We  are  now  in 
Trafalgar  square.  I  hastily  explain 
to  Daniel  -what  Nelson  is,  a  naval 
battle,  dec  It  is  pretty ;  it  is  good- 
looking.  There  is  considerable 
gracefulness  in  this  square  ;*  but, 

*  Sacoesnve  English  critics,  like  sheep, 
c-a«h  repeating  his  brother*!!  'Ba-a!'  have 
inwie  it  quite  a  matter  of  course  to  cry 
down   TiB&lsBr   Square.     Saoh   of  oar 


mon  Dieul  what  a  difference  be- 
tween this  Place  and  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  at  Paris.  And  our  om- 
nibus rolls  incessantly.  Here  is 
Pall  Mall.  Here  is  the  hay  market^ 
of  which  we  catch  sight  of  the 
theatre.  We  continue  our  route 
until  the  onmibus  describes  a  hooked 
curve  at  the  latitude  of  Oxford 
street  We  gBt  down  at  the  spot 
named  the  Circus.  I  propose  to 
Daniel  to  walk  a  little  at  hap- 
hazard. 

The  foot-pavements  are  hand- 
some and  spacious,  and  the  centre 
of  the  street  is  made  of  macadam, 
on  which  the  carriages  roll  with 
little  noise.  It  seemed  just  now,  in 
the  cit^,  that  the  large  handsomo 
streets  I  traversed  were  laid  with 
long  and  «arrow  paving-stones, 
compactly  fitting  one  into  the  other, 
favourable  to  the  horses'  feet  and  to 
the  movement  of  the  carriages. 
Tumbrils  are  continually  watering 
these  streets,  which  in  some  places, 
as  Fleet  Street,  are  muddy ;  in  some, 
macadam  paving  appeared  to  bo 
the  exception.  It  is  the  same  in 
Paris,  where  they  are  returning  to 
the  old  system. 

We  redescend  Regent  Street, 
which  is  much  moro  calm  and 
peaceable  than  our  streets  of  the 
cite  a  little  while  ago.  The  crowd- 
ing is  considerably  less,  and  the 
shops  remind  ^s  of  the  handsome 
Boulevards  and  the  Bue  Yivicnno 
at  Paris.  A  man  at  a  crossing  sticks 
into  my  hand  a  card  indicating  an 
anatomical  museum  (for  gentlemen 
only).  But,  my  good  fellow,  I  have 
seen  of  anatomies  enough  and  to 
spare.  Behold,  in  a  magnificent 
shop,  three  (large  turtle,  which  set 
Daniel  a  marvelling.  We  return 
down  the  Quadrant,  a  broad  curved 
street,  with  uniform  and  yery  lofty 
houses — handsome^  but  monotcv 
nous. 

Still  descending  Begent  Street,  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  level  of  Pall 
Mall,  in  the  Place  de  Waterloo,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  con- 
siderable clubs  in  London.  That 
column  surmounted  with  a  nude- 


readers  as  presume  to  like  it  here  find 
themselves  hacked  hyat  least  oae  xuipre* 
jadiocd  inpporter. 
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headed  etahie,  is  the  Duke  of  York'p. 
As  to  the  statue  of  Nelson,  caught 
sight  of  in  Trafalgar  Square,  it  offers 
a  singular  aspect  in  profile,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  two  horns  of  the 
hat.  The  thick  cable  which  lies 
coiled  behind  the  unhappy  hero  of 
Kaples,  offends  the  eye  by  its  strong 
resemblance  to  a  heap  of  Bologna 
sausages. 

How  are  wo  to  disentangle  our- 
selves out  of  this  labyrinth  of  palaces 
and  monuments  ?  What  do  you  say 
to  it,  Daniel  ?  Are  you  not  already 
tired  of  London  ?  Would  you  pre- 
fer to  return  immediately  to  the 
Cristal  Palace  ?  '  I  am  hungry,  and 
I  begin  to  1)0  tired,'  is  the  only 
answer  I  can  get  from  him.  It  is 
three  o'clock ;  the  weather  is  mag- 
nificent ;  for  a  momeftt  I  even  be- 
hold the  sun,  and  hasten  to  record 
the  fact.  Bah !  Let  us  stroll  a  little 
further;  wo  are  not  in  London 
every  day. 

We  therefore  bravely  return  to 
cast  a  last  look  at  Trafalgar  Square^ 
^vithout  having  time  to  examine  and 
analyze  the  statues  which  adorn  it. 
On  one  side  there  is  a  church,  which 
should  be  St.  Martin,  and  at  the 
back  the  national  gallery,  with  its 
museum  of  pictures.  But  I  care 
nothing  about  it ;  the  only  picture 
wiiich  would  interest  me  here  being 
at  Windsor.  It  was  painted  by 
Holbein,  and  represents  the  inter- 
view between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Francis  I.,  on  the  field  of  the  cloth 
of  gold,  between  Guinea  and  Ardres, 
in  1520.  This  picture  is  of  an  ex- 
treme exactitude,  and  contains  a 
multitude  of  precious  details  for  the 
topography  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  determination  of  the  spot 
of  the  celebrated  interview.  It  was 
engraved  in  1770,  at  the  expense  of 
the  London  Siociety  of  Antiquaries. 
I  possess  a  considerably  reduced 
copy,  which  I  value  as  the  apple  of 
my  eye.* 

♦  Tlie  adventarous  discoverer  has  here 
mounted  his  hobby ;  and  there  is  no  know- 
ing how  far  he  will  cany  us,  if  we  let  him. 
He  is,  between  us,  a  topographomaniac  of 
the  most  untiring,  leamed,  and  feireting 
type.  He  has  collected  a  mass  of  literature, 
which  haa  cost  long  years  of  labour,  and 
for  which  no  pnblishef  would  offer  a  sou. 
Old  bon^,  demolished  walls,  dusty  manu* 


Perhaps  this  famous  picture  ij?n't 
at  Windsor.  Nevermind;  Windsor 
ought  to  bo  very  curious  to  visit, 
and  it  would  bo  one  of  my  deeins 
if  ever  I  returned  to  England.  Per- 
haps it  is  at  another  spot  very  dt-^tf 
to  my  memory,  namely,  hampton 
Court    Wolsey  is  so  prominent  in 
the  history  of  Guines  during  the 
sixteenth    century,   that    I  should 
like  to  see  the  splendid  and  his- 
torical habitation  of  hampton  Court 
I  have  heard  talk  of  its  magnificent 
trees,  and  of  a  vine  several  centurio 
old.    One  is  allowed  to  he  a  little 
home-topographical   wherever  one 
happens  to  find  one's  self;  and  I  ain 
always  and  everywhere  interestt^i 
by  whatever  touches,  in  whatever 
way,  if  not  exactly  the  history  of 
France,    at    least    the     history   ot 
Guines  and  its  environs.    That  is 
how  recollections  of  Wolsey  crossed 
my  mind  several  times  while  I  was 
rambling  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. 

[The  hobby  cocks  his  tail,  p^ick^ 
his  ears,  and  sets  off  at  a  cauttir. 
We  hold  on,  as  well  as  we  can,  and 
try  not  to  lose  our  seat  behind.] 

At  least  I  should  have  been  very 
glad,  had  I  only  the  leisure,  to  go 
and  take  a  look  at  one  of  the  quar- 
ters of  London  which  is  connecttti 
with  the  history  of  Guinea.  I  have 
read  somewhere  that,  after  the  re- 
taking of  Guines  and  Hamcs  from 
the  Knglish,  Queen  Mary  gave  to 
her  fugitive  subjects  a  plot  of 
ground  in  the  Faubourg  of  St. 
Catherine,  London,  to  fix  their  rt^i- 
dence  thereupon.  This  quarter 
took  the  name  of  *Hames  aod 
Guines  gains,'  which  in  course  of 
time  was  altered  into  the  strange 
corruption  of  'Hangsman  Gangs.' 
This  spot  is  now  the  site  of  St. 
Catherine's  Docks.  Meanwhile  we 
had  continued  our  march,  passing 
Whitehall,  where  I  should  have 
lost  my  time  in  hunting  out  the 
window  where  Charles  I.  was  de- 
capitated.   This  quarter  owes  ita 


scripts,  non-existing  fortiHcations,  plans  of 
towns  destroyed  by  social  esrthquskes,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  on  an  utterly  difiereot 
basis,  are  his  especial  delight.  Let  the  lui- 
foi-tunate,  who  has  no  hobby,  cast  the  &nX 
stone  at  oar  friend. 
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name  to  a  cross  erected  by  Edward 
L  to  the  memory  of  his  queen  Ele- 
anor.  Charing  Cross  simply  means 
Cltemm  de  la  Croix,  the  path  of  the 
Gross.  And  then  we  rush  into  St. 
James's  Park,  sighting  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  Horse  Guards,  and  gratis 
fjing  Daniel  with  a  glance  of 
the  royal  residence,  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Ah,  bat!  We  are  tired  and  hungry. 
This  diabolical  garden  is  much  too 
big.  Decidedly  we  must  renounce 
London  and  take  ourselves  off; 
mustn't  we,  Daniel?— 'I  am  an- 
hungered!' 

We  leave  the  park ;  a  coachman 
perceives  us.  I  signal  him,  and 
with  a  careless  air  give  him '  Black- 
friars  Station'  in  my  very  best 
English,  YeBl—Boide  done l^ All 
right  We  really  begin  to  have  had 
enough  of  it ;  and  yet  I  am  anxious, 
in  the  first  place,  to  see  a  little  of 
Sydenham  Palace ;  to  arrive  not  too 
late  at  Penge  for  the  fiinal  departure ; 
and  abore  all,  adds  Daniel,  to 
dine.—'  I  am  dying  of  hunger  !* 

As  we  trttndle  along,  we  perceive 
('(Jjbaye  de  Westminster  —  another 
thing  to  see  in  detail  in  the  interior. 
That  enormous  building,  bizarre 
in  form  and  immense  in  extent, 
stretching  out  its  length  beside 
the  Thames,  is  the  Parliament  We 
pass  over  the  bridge  of  Westminster, 
ftnd  the  river  here  offers  nothing 
very  remarkable.  We  plunge  into 
the  streets  of  the  right  bank  *  of  the 
Thames;  and  our  cabman  soon 
descends  us  at  the  station  of  Black- 
firiars.  There  we  encounter  some 
terrible  natives  of  Petitbourg;  who 
are  informed,  as  I  am,  that  the  train 
for  Penge  will  not  start  for  another 
half-hour,  namely,  at  3*53.  We  have, 
therefore,  not  been  quite  four  hours 
in  London  1 

Daniel  recommencing  his  lamen- 
tations,  we  recross  the  river  by  the 
provisional  bridge,  and  are  again 
wandering  through  the  streets, 
meeting  at  every  step  excursionists 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  vainly  seek- 
ing a  shop  which  sells  something 
to  eat    We  can  find  nothing  but 

*  Tarn  yoar  back  to  the  current,  or  the 
Mttrce,  of  a  riTer,  &oe  the  sea,  or  the  mouth 
of  the  riTer,  and  70a  have  the  ri^ht  and 
the  left  banks  of  French  geographers. 
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apples.  Daniel  makes  believe  to 
be  satisfied  with  them.  We  regain 
the  station  of  Ludgate-hill,  which 
is  nothing  else  than  that  of  Black- 
friars,  left  bimk.  And  the  traia 
trembles,  making  a  formidable  suc- 
cession of  noises  on  the  iron 
bridge.  We  recognize  the  spots 
which  we  traversed  a  long,  long 
while  ago.  How  long?  Eh  I  It 
must  have  been  at  least  four  hours ; 
and  we  have  seen  such  multitudes 
of  thiDgs  in  the  interval.  Near 
Elephant  Castle  the  fog  is  suddenly 
dissipated,  and  we  again  behold  the 
bright  sun  and  the  blue  sky  we  left 
behind  us.  There  is  the  Palais  de 
Cristal,  and  we  are  arrived  at 
Penge. 

But  here  commence  the  greatest 
ennuis  of  our  "excursion.  With  our 
mind  occupied,  above  all  things, 
by  the  fear  of  missing  the  hour  of 
starting  homewards,  we  lay  out  our 
time  very  badly.  Thinking  to  make 
shorter  work  of  it,  we  get  into  a 
cab,  to  reach  the  Gristel  Palace 
sooner.  The  dog  of  a  coachman  sets 
us  down  at  a  door,  and  slips  away 
as  soon  as  he  has  taken  our  money. 
The  distance  is  considerable  from 
Penge  to  the  Palais,  and  always  up- 
hill. This  entrance  was  not  the  one 
we  ought  to  take,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  go  a  long  way  round. 
The  streets  here  are  formed  by 
charming  houses,  very  coquettes,  al- 
most all  preceded  by  a  long  flight 
of  steps  with  a  gentle  slope,  and 
dazzling  from  their  cleanliness. 
Moreover,  the  neighbourhood  has 
the  air  of  being  brand  new,  and  is 
only  built  over  in  places.  It  is  a 
town  in  the  course  of  creation. 
Meanwhile,  time  flies,  and  I  am  be- 
ginning to  be  terribly  fidgetty. 

There  are  a  score  of  different 
things  to  be  done  at  once.  And 
then,  and  besides,  we  must  have 
some  dinner,  according  to  Daniel's 
notions.  Also,  I  should  be  too  much 
annoyed  if  we  cannot  penetrate, 
though  only  for  a  moment,  into  the 
palace.  One  can  easily  dine,  too, 
there,  they  say.  March,  then  I  It 
is  grandiose.  The  gardens,  at  the 
first  glance,  are  superb.  There  are 
thick  carpets  of  flowers  of  striking 
colours,  hornbeam  hedges  still  rather 
juvenile,   jets-d'eau,  and  splendid 
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staircases  enlivened  by  statues.  My 
own  private  taste  would  be  rather 
for  an  immense  park  with  tall  trec^s 
and  sombre  alleys,  through  which 
you  would  discover  hero  aud  there 
patches  of  verdant  grass  and  pieces 
of  smiling  water.  But,  on  ro flec- 
tion, I  can  understand  that  the 
ordainers  of  all  these  marvels  were 
obliged  to  select  a  mode  of  garden 
which  can  be  taken  in  at  a  single 
glance,  and  th9  view  of  which  may 
bo  enjoyed  from  every  point  of  the 
terrace. 

As  to  the  i)alace  itself,  an  im- 
mense and  imposing  cage  of  glass, 
it  is  the  grandest  thing  I  have  seen 
in  this  world.  I  have  read  the  de- 
scription of  what  it  contains,  but  we 
are  perfectly  aware  that  we  have 
not  the  slightest  leisure  to  see  a 
single  object.  The  sounds  of  music 
reach  our  ears.  Le  J)ffc  de  GaUes 
and  his  wife,  they  say,  have  come  to 
do  honour  to  the  French  excur- 
sionists. Mais,  Pour  Dienl  where 
do  people  eat?  and  what  do  they 
eat?  After  more  or  less  disagree- 
able peripeties  and  quiproquos  of 
the  stupidest,  we  manage  to  obtain 
B  pot  of  beer,  cold  beef,  and  cheese. 
All  very  dear  and  little  recreative. 
Although  the  name  of  Barklay  and 
Parkins  blazes  everywhere  here,  I 
find  the  beer  detestable.  The  bread 
is  not  good  and  the  beef  has  no 
taste.  I  sadly  call  to  mind  the  vin 
ordinaire  de  Motdpdier  which  we 
drank  with  such  relish  this  morning, 
and  which  would  be  so  acceptable 
now,  in  this  our  hour  of  distress.* 
If  we  could  only,  like  the  members 
of  the  society  de  temperance,  fall 
back  upon  water!  But  where  io 
get  it?  Moreover,  black  Care  is 
&eading  on  our  heels,  urging  us  not 
to  reach  the  station  too  late.  By 
way  of  helping  us,  my  watch  fftlls 

*  So  it  is ;  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison.  English  bakers*  bread  and 
London  stout  do  not  please  eveiybodj's 
palate.  Our  hero  should  hear  English- 
men's opinion  of  *  vin  ordinaire,'  cabbage- 
soup,  meagre  ditto  with  sorrel,  unsalted 
boiled  beef,  and  the  salad  bowl  appearing 
with  a  frequency  as  if  men  were  oxen. 
There  are  ooontriea  where  mutton,  pork, 
beef,  iplgeons,  eels,  and  other  good  things 
are  respectiTely  eschewed  as  nnclean  or  un- 
koly. 


into  a  fit  of  stoppages.  Hard  V\ . 
however,  is  a  clock  which  reassiires 
us  just  a  little.  We  take  a  little 
turn  in  this  phenomenal  palact>,  and 
stumble  upon  inRcriptions  which  in- 
form us  where  to  dine  very  well, 
and  at  fixed  prices.  It  is  too  lato 
now ;  the  cup  is  swallowed.  After 
a  last  look  at  the  garden,  and  at  tlv 
crowd,  which  fills  without  enctun- 
bering  it,  we  reach  the  entrance; 
adorned  with  a  dozen  tourniquets. 
We  descend  the  hill  confusedly, 
down  streets  streaming  with  weary 
excursionists,  making,  like  us,  for 
the  station,  which  we  reach  mor. 
than  half  an  hour  too  soon.  Thi:> 
is  shouting,  and  screaming,  anl 
pushing  each  other  on  the  rail>. 
within  the  station,  through  which 
fast  trains  are  passing  and  repassiuc. 
The  employes  have  to  take  infinite 
pains  to  prevent  accidents.  At  the 
arrival  of  every  train  our  FreDch 
folks  rush  to  the  waggons,  in  B]>ite 
of  the  employes  holloaing  *Not 
Calais!  not  Calais!*  There  is  super- 
lative confusion,  hubbub,  and  row. 
The  heat  is  excessive,  and  thirst 
becomes  proportionally  severe.  Tne 
deuce  take  the  beer!  At  last  we 
are  cooped  in  a  long  file  of  waggons : 
the  ti*ain  shakes  itself  and  sets  it<<If 
agoing,  which  thus  supphes  us  witii 
a  little  cool  air. 

We  chat  about  what  we  have 
seen,  and  everybody  pretends  to 
have  seen  more  than  anybody  else, 
Methinks,  in  this  respect  we  have 
not  been  laggards.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  run  about  London  more 
extensively  tlum  we  have  done.  In 
fact,  those  who  tell  us  that  they 
have  visited  in  detail  the  To^rar 
of  London ;  those  who  have  quietly 
dined  in  London,  and  nothing  more ; 
those  who  have  seen  the  whole  in* 
tenor  of  Parliament  House;  those 
who  state  that  they  have  oarefiilly 
examined  the  inside  of  every  public 
building— they  have  not  had  the 
time  to  wander  about  and  stare  as 
we  have. 

The  excorsiomsts  who  have  not 
quitted  the  Cristal  Palace  are  those 
whom  now  I  envy  the  most  Tb^ 
tell  me  that  the  garden  is  of  veiy 
different  magnitade  to  what  I  vii 
able  to  see  of  it,  and  that  there  stb 
lakes  and  a  veritable  park.    Soma 
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alao^alasl  giTeanaflectrngdesorip- 
tian  of  the  capital  repast  they  had 
fat  Biux  BHiLLiBros.  CollnmeaTi 
proelauiui  delicious  the  coffee  he 
dnnk  for  eight  sons  tibe  demi  tasae. 
We  are  gay,  nay,  slightly  uproarious. 
Night  begins  to  close  in  upon  ns, 
tod  my  impression  is  that  the  pre- 
Tiilm^  sentiment  amongst  my  com- 
ndesisthint  Now  is  the  time  to 
regard  with  an  eye  of  envy  the  pro- 
Tident  folk  who  drawproTisions  out 
of  their  pockets,  and  swallow  wine 
by  tnmblers-fiill.  0,  for  a  glass  of 
vioel  My  doctoriat  for  a  glass  of 
wine— for  a  ghiss  of  anything,  never 
mind  what 

It  is  cniions  to  study  by  starlight 
the  conntiy  which  we  trayersed  in 
the  blaze  of  day.  Chatham  and 
Bochester,  with  their  nocturnal  illu- 
minations, produce  a  very  pretty 
sfleci  But  the  interior  of  the 
waggon  concentrates  our  attention. 
Many  of  the  travellers  fall  asleep, 
others  sing  or  talk  at  the  top  of 
their  voice,  while  little  intrigues  are 
going  on  very  amusing  to  Qie  cool 
observer.  But  what  thnrsty  weather  1 
At  times  the  train  stops,  and  we 
intreat  the  employ^  in  charge  of  it 
to  let  us  get  out,  or  allow  some  re- 
freahmenttobebronghttous.  Vain 
prayers!  Ineffectual  cries!  Otir 
thirsty  excursionists  are  lashed  to 
madness,  particularly  when  they 
disoover  that  the  doors  of  the  wag- 
gons are  fastened  with  lock  and  key. 

I  still  had  hopes  of  procuring 
something  when  we  came  to  Faver- 
Bham.  I  was  in  torments,  and  I 
would  not  seek  relief  in  smoking, 
on  account  of  the  &ir  sex  who 
adorned  our  compartment.  Once 
more  the  train  stops  in  an  almost 
desert  spot.  I  address  an  individual 
phlegmatically  planted  beside  the 
railway.  I  appeal  to  him  in  the 
most  affectionate  terms,  and  then  I 
pitch  at  him  the  frightfullest  names 
contained  in  my  catalogue.  Nothing 
to  be  had  from  him— nothing  to 
drink.  In  my  rage  I  shake  the  door 
of  the  carriage  exactly  as  a  wild 
beast  shakes  the  bars  of  his  cage. 
0  surprise!  The  door  opens!  I 
dart  out  on  to  the  platform,  to 
breathe  just  a  little  fresh  air,  and  I 
seize  by  the  throat  a  bale  of  goods 
yM(^  I  had  taken  for  a  too  imper- 


turbable personage.  There  axe  no 
drinkables  here  to  be  obtained. 
Desert  island!  Sterile  rock!  In- 
hospitable shore!  Howling  wilder- 
ness! All  alone,  I  stalk  up  and 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  train, 
while  the  other  passengers  envy  my 
luck.  I  set  to  shouting,  'Who  is 
thirsty?  Who?  Where?'  A  hun- 
dred voices  instantly  respond,  'I! 
I!  I!  This  way!  Here!'  'Ahl 
you  are  thirsty,  are  you?  Very 
well;  and  so  am  I.'  And  then  I 
remount  inside  my  waggon,  care- 
fully holding  the  door  ajar,  to  be  a 
little  less  hot  and  a  little  less  thirsty. 

At  last  we  reach  Faversham,  and 
the  train  comes  to  a  standstill.  I 
rush  to  the  station,  and  after  satis- 
fying my  need  with  a  grand  glass  of 
good  beer  and  a  sandwich,  I  pur- 
chase pears  and  peaches,  which  I 
distribute  to  Darnel  and  the  other 
occupants  of  my  waggon.  Our  train 
is  so  long  that  it  is  really  a  consider- 
able distance  from  our  waggon  to 
the  station,  or  rather  to  the  buffet 
The  employes  show  but  little  in- 
clination to  allow  the  passengers  to 
get  out.  Very  few,  however,  of  the 
hitter  dare  to  venture,  fearing  to  be 
left  behind.  For  my  own  part,  I 
laugh  at  their  apprehensions,  and 
wherever  I  go  make  plenty  of  bustle, 
assured  that  they  will  not  start  with- 
out me.  At  the  last  moment,  a  lad 
offers  me  long  branches  of  hop&  I 
take  one  festoon,  which  I  twine 
round  my  hat,  to  carry  it  safely  to 
Petitbourg. 

It  is  black  night,  but  the  firma- 
ment is  perfectly  starry.  Our  tra- 
vellers, after  devouring  my  pears^ 
resume  their  wonted  cheerfulness. 
Daniel  falls  asleep  on  Madame  D.'s 
shoulder.  Happy  lad!  for  a  tran- 
sient interval.  The  train  stops  in 
the  midst  of  a  town.  We  are  at 
Dover ;  not  the  port,  as  this  morn- 
ing, but  at  the  ordinary  station. 
And  here  we  are,  a  noisy  crowd,  re- 
descending  the  streets  of  Dover, 
and  following  those  who  appear  to 
know  the  way.  Our  procession  de- 
files; we  recognise  the  port  The 
coffee-house  keepers  make  signs  to 
us,  shouting  invitations  to  walk  in 
and  drink.  But  our  steamers  are 
moored  against  the  jetty;  the  em- 
barkation commences  and  concludes ; 
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the  paddles  beat  the  water  witli  rai)id 
strokes,  and  we  soon  are  i^Iidiog 
over  a  tranquil  sea,  and  under  a 
gloriously  bespangled  sky.  The 
aspect  of  Dover,  seen  from  the  roads, 
by  night,  is  very  cheerful.  I  take 
a  farewell  look  at  the  clift's,  the 
castle,  and  the  barracks;  and  then 
my  thoughts  wander  to  Blanchard, 
the  first  aeronaut  who  crossed  the 
Channel.  [Here  the  topographical 
pony  ambles  away,  apropos  to  the 
forest  of  G nines,  where  Blanchard's 
balloon  fell  on  a  spot  now  marked 
by  a  column  of  stone,  on  which 
schoollx)ys,  and  others,  delight  to 
inscribe  innumerable  nomiaa  sf/'f- 
torum.  We  have  room,  now,  only 
to  mention,  first,  that  Blanchard 
pretended  to  have  (Href: ted  his  bal- 
loon to  the  coast  of  France,  and  was 
glad  to  get  people  to  believe  it; 
secondly,  that  he  allowed  his  English 
companion.  Dr.  Jeffries,  to  join  him, 
only  on  the  solenm  condition  of 
throwing  himself  out  of  the  car,  into 
the  sea  or  elsewhere,  after  their  bal- 
last was  exhausted,  in  case  of  need.] 
While  indulging  in  these  reflec- 
tions, I  hear  the  authoritative  order 
STOP !  We  are  safe  at  last  in  Calais 
harbour.  Everybody  jumps  upon 
the  jetty.  A  crowd  of  curions  indi- 
viduals is  there^  awaiting  the  return 


of  the  cxcurMon.  It  is  nearly  two 
in  the  morning,  so  let  us  try  an*! 
find  our  way  to  the  omnibus  which 
i>  to  carry  us  back  to  Petitlwur^. 
Daniel,  moreover,  has  fully  maile  np 
his  mind  to  take  something  at  tho 
inn  before  starting.  And  1  ?  While 
our  companions  are  gorging  them- 
selves with  C'tfe  rwir  and  (/hrh,  thjvt 
excellent  Madame  Mierlot  serves  u>, 
videlicet  Daniel  and  me,  with  two 
enormous  bowls  of  capital  broth,  a 
bottle  of  good  wine,  and  a  pyraiiii<l 
of  thin  bread  and  butter.  Not  an 
atom  nor  a  drop  of  it  is  left.  Novtr 
did  I  make  a  better  meal  nor  oDe 
more  restorative  and  reconsolin^'. 
How  different  to  the  horrible  chet.se 
and  mustard  of  Sydenham !  We  art 
soon  at  Petitbourg,  in  our  beds,  en- 
chanted with  our  day's  journey.  1 
dreamt  that  I  was  as  rich  as  some 
people  I  know,  and  that  I  had 
toeated  myself  to  the  pleasure  of 
taking  to  London  a  score  of  yonpi: 
Petitbourgians,  selected  for  their  in- 
telligence, good  conduct,  and  indns- 
trious  habits.  What  a  delightful 
satisfaction  I  gave  myself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  poor  hundreds  of 
francs! 

(Signed) 

Intrepid  Traveller,  Dr.  C**8*K''i:. 

Licensed  Interpreter,  E.  S.  D. 
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THE  CBOCHETTERS. 

[Addressed  to  three  itsten,  one  of  whom  had  requested  the  autlior  to  *  1  iitl  h«>r  a 

hand '  in  *  winding  oH'.'] 

AWAY  with  your  netting  and  knotting^ 
A  Bad  yictim  I  am  to  yonr  art: 
In  yoor  meshes  I'm  cangbt,  and  you're  plotting 
To  wind  yonrselves  all  round  my  heart  I 

When  the  hank  I  held  out  at  your  bidding, 
(Who  can  choose  but  be  proud  of  your  chain  ?) 

As  each  wrist  of  its  threads  you  were  ridding. 
What  a  tangle  you  made  of  my  brain ! 

At  see-saw  you  played  with  my  feelings, 

And  so  crimson  the  thread  as  it  flew. 
That  it  seemed  all  its  inner  reyealings 

Jerk  by  jerk  from  my  bosom  you  drew ! 

Then  you  praised  me  in  accents  so  winning. 
Not  to  love  you  my  heart  had  been  steeled ; 

My  ideas  you  set  fairly  a-spinning, 
Twas  my  head,  not  my  fingers,  that  reeled ! 

Like '  sweet  bells  out  of  tune  harshly  jangled ' 
Are  my  thoughts,  now  and  then,  it  is  true ; 

Put  the  skein  I  don't  mind  getting  tangled 
If  it  be  but  unrayelled  by  you ! 

My  heart  is  all  reticulated. 

When  the  mischief  was  done  I  scarce  know ; 
Though  its  network,  I  fear,  must  be  dated 

A  good  many  summers  ago ! 

Shakspere  says,  a  true  friend  when  you'ye  found  one 
To  your  soul  with  '  steel  hooks '  you  should  hug ; 

And  with  three  such  crochetters  around  one, 
Where's  the  heart  could  escape  from  the  tug  ? 

Would  you  try  iny  heart's  truth,  I  conjure  ye. 

Don't '  poetical  justice '  begrudge ; 
Be  the  Muses  and  Graces  my  jury 

And  Lord  Chief  Baron  Cufid  my  Judge. 

Alaric  a.  Watts. 
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A  Story  in  Three  Parts, 


PART  ir. 


THREE  years  had  elapsed.  Was 
it  weal  or  woe  they  had  brought 
to  Patty  ?  It  might  be  weal ;  that 
was  yet  to  be  proved :  but  if  it  w^ero 
weal,  the  good  kernel  had  been 
covered  by  a  hard  and  nauseous 
shell. 

Patty  was  not  at  Cranboumo. 
She  was  standing  in  the  morning- 
room  of  a  pretty  rectory  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties.  The  room 
had  an  untidy,  neglected  appear- 
ance ;  there  were  traces  of  womanly 
occupation  about;  but  everything 
was  httered  and  nndusted,  as  if  for 
days  no  housemaid  had  entered 
tiiere. 

There  were  changes  in  Patty's 
appearance.  Her  countenance  told 
that  the  three  years  which  had 
passed  over  her  head  had  not  been 
uneventful  years  to  her:  they  had 
left  their  indehble  traces  on  her  face. 
The  budding  beauty  of  eighteen  had 
developed  into  a  decidedly  hand- 
some woman.  The  wilful,  playful 
defiance  about  her  had  grown  into 
womanly  determination ;  there  was 
an  indescribable  look  come  over 
her  face,  which  told  that  the  cha- 
racter which  her  lover  had  been  so 
anxious  to  form  and  mould  as  ho 
thought  fit,  was  forming,  was  mould- 
ing—for good  or  ill  as  it  might 
be,  whether  or  no  he  had  been  the 
moulder. 

Her  dress  was  quiet,  but  scrupu- 
lously neat  There  was  far  more 
softness  in  those  blue  eyes,  fixed  so 
earnestly  on  her  companion,  and 
drawing  in  eagerly  each  word  that 
he  uttered,  than  she  had  ever 
shown  in  days  of  yore. 

Her  companion  was  the  country 
surgeon ;  he  had  for  weeks  been  a 
constant  visitor  at  Grangeham  Bec- 
tory ;  for  Patty's  father  was  an  aged 
man,  and  the  illness  from  which  he 
would  never  recover  had  summoned 
him  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  great 
call  which  must  shortly  follow.  It 
is  said  that,  in  a  family,  marriages 
always  run  in  triplets,  and  that  mis- 


fortunes never  come  singly ;  and  so 
it  had  proved  at  Grangeham.  That 
morning,  whilst  their  anxiety  had 
been  at  its  height  on  Mr.  Mitfonl's 
account,  Mrs.  Mitford,  an  English 
matron,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term,  younger  than  her  hnsl>and 
by  many  years,  whose  description 
might  fairly  be  summed  up  by  say- 
ing that  she  was  fat,  fair,  and  fortv, 
hc3  slipped,  with  a  teacup  in  her 
hand,  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  tu 
the  bottom;  bump,  bump,  bump 
she  descended,  with  a  noise  resound- 
ing through  the  house  like  so  many 
claps  of  distant  thunder,  till  she 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
lay  there  insensible.  When  she  was 
raised  up  and  conveyed  to  bed,  tbo 
doctor,  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot,  pronounced  that  her  shoulder 
was  dislocated  and  her  arm  broken. 

The  doctor  was  a  fEunily  friend, 
the  safe  receptacle  of  the  family 
sorrows,  and  fiunily  secrets,  of  all 
the  houses  within  a  circuit  of  several 
miles.  He  had  introduced  Patty  into 
the  world,  and  had  watched  with 
fatherly  interest  the  twenty-one 
years'  progress  she  had  made  in  her 
journey.  In  the  days  when  Patty 
Mitford  was  the  tomboy  of  tho 
country;  when  her  mother  sighed 
over  her  utter  disregard  of  female 
accomplishments;  when  the  strict 
governesses  fought  shy  of  her  so- 
ciety for  their  well-trained  pupils; 
and  later  on,  when  Patty  certainly 
did  affect  to  be  fast,  indulged  in 
slang,  and  chose  her  companions 
from  the  cricket-ground  sooner  than 
the  ladies'  drawing-room, — the  old 
doctor  shook  his  head  at  the  blame 
she  incurred,  and  said, '  Ah,  well ! 
there's  stuff  in  her ;  wait  and  see.' 

And  assuredly,  though  the  doctor 
was  a  good  man  and  a  safe  mao, 
could  he  have  had  under  his  hands, 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  those  who  bad 
brought  the  cloud  over  Patty's  face, 
and  subdued  her  ways,  they  would 
have  received  no  gentle  ti«atment 
from  him—they  would  have  suf- 
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fend,  eren  thofagh  they  had  not 

died 

'Will  the  leBettEng  catuae  my 
mother  great  pain  ?'  inqniied  Patty, 
inzioQsIy,  of  the  doctor. 

'Well,  my  dear,  no  doubt  it  ie 
vezy  painfal;  short  and  B^vere;  it 
will  aoon  be  over.' 

'  Mother  can  bear  pain  so  badly  I' 
aud  Patty. 

'Broken  bones  mnst  be  set/  he 
replied. 

'Do  yon  ran  np  to  the  Hall/  he 
said,  ooaxingly ;  '  yonr  father  wants 
some  grapes:  yon  have  ptbvided 
everything  I  need;  I  will  haye 
in  the  coachman  and  the  gardener 
to  hold  yonr  mother,  and  before  you 
return  it  will  be  all  done.' 

Patty  shook  her  head.  'Impos- 
sible/ she  answered;  'I  mnst  be 
near  my  mother,  not  leave  her 
alone  to  yonr  tender  mercies:  I 
will  hold  her  head.' 

'  Yon^e  a  plucky  little  thing/  he 
said,  with  the  fitmiliarity  of  an  old 
friend,  'but  you  have  not  nerre 
enoagh  for  that  At  the  moment 
she  screams  most,  and  is  in  the 
greatest  pain,  your  hold  must  be 
most  firm ;  you  will  be  getting  soft- 
hearted, and  it  will  all  have  to  be 
done  oyer  again.' 

'  I  can  trust  myself/  said  Patty, 
firmly ;  '  let  us  go  to  it  at  once.' 

The  coachman  was  at  hand;  the 
gardener  could  not  be  found. 

'  Very  unfortunate !'  grumbled 
the  doctor ; '  every  moment  is  of  con- 
sequence.' 

'I  am  afraid  he  is  gone  to  the 
market-town,  and  will  not  return 
for  an  hour/  remarked  Patty. 

'We  are  in  no  state  for  spiritual 
consolation  here!'  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  as  the  curate  of  Grangeham 
was  announced ;  '  our  temporal  per- 
plexities are  too  great,  and  must  be 
attended  to  first' 

'  From  what  I  have  just  heard, 
Mrs.  Mitford  must  be  much  hurt/ 
said  the  young  clergyman,  turning 
to  Mifls  Mitford. 

'Give  us  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  merits  of  muscular  Chris- 
tianity/ interrupted  the  doctor; 
*Mrs.  Mitford's  shoulder  must  be 
put  m,  and  the  arm  must  be  set  at 
once;  I  most  have  another  man  to 
hold  her;  wfllyoudoit?' 


'I  have  never  seen  a  bone  set/ 
he  replied;  'can  you  get  no  one 
elser 

'  You're  strong  enough/  said  the 
doctor, '  if  you  have  the  nerve ;  but 
come  along— you  must;  Miss  Mit< 
ford  will  set  you  the  example.' 

'Oertainly,  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use.' 

They  had  a  dreadful  scene  in  the 
sick-roouL 

Mrs.  Mitford  was  one  of  those 
soft,  pliant  natures  who  have  no 
courage,  no  power  of  endurance  in 
them ;  it  was  a  marvel  how  she  had 
ever  passed  through  the  conunon 
ailments  of  life;  it  was  not  from 
her  that  Patty  Mitford  had  inherited 
her  nature.  At  the  sight  of  the 
coachman  and  the  doctor,  violent 
fear  took  possession  of  her.  Patty's 
reassuring  voice  had  no  infiuence 
upon  her ;  and  it  was  only  by  brute 
force  that  the  'painful  operation 
could  be  performed. 

Patty  did  her  part  bravely ;  but, 
as  scream  upon  scream  issued  from 
her  mother,  and  her  whole  strength 
was  employed  to  keep  her  mother^s 
head  quiet,  every  particle  of  colour 
fled  from  her  &ce,  and  the  blood 
trickled  down  from  the  lip,  which 
she  had  bitten  in  the  effort  she 
made  to  control  herselfl 

The  double  setting  was  over.  'The 
invalid  lay  exhausted  by  her  own 
screams.  The  doctor  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead^  and 
muttered  to  himself— 

'  It  would  have  been  an  easier  job 
to  have  set  the  bones  of  half  a  dozen 
men!' 

The  clergyman  followed  Patty 
down  stairs,  and  poured  out  a  glass 
of  cold  water  for  her.  She  looked 
very  white,  as  he  said — 

'  You  have  a  great  deal  of  nerve : 
few  daughters  could  have  endured 
to  assist  at  such  suffering  as  you 
have  witnessed  to-day.' 

'  I  could  not  have  done  it  for  any 
one  except  my  mother/  answered 
Patty. 

A  few  more  words  passed ;  for  this 
was  Patty  and  the  clergyman's  first 
meeting.  He  was  the  new  curate 
just  arrived  to  take  the  sole  charge. 
The  doctor  came  down  stairs ;  and 
clergyman  and  doctor  left  the  house 
togetlier. 
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'Miss  Mitford  is  very  brave  for 
80  young  a  girl/  remarked  tlu5  cler- 
gyman. *  I  was  watching  her  cuiin- 
tenance  in  the  sick-room/ 

'  She  is  a  stunning  girl !'  replied 
the  doctor,  in  a  tone  wliich  chal- 
lenged no  denial. 

Patty  leant  against  the  table ; 
the  autumn  sun  was  pouring  its 
evening  rays  into  the  room. 

'  It  is  the  1 7th  of  August/  she 
thought  to  herself,  wearily.  *I 
would  like  just  one  half-hour  to 
myself  for  thought.' 

*  Please,  ma'am,  master's  bell  has 
rung  three  times  ;  but  as  you  were 
with  the  missus,  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  you  before.' 

'I  will  come  this  nunute/  an- 
swered Patty ;  and  she  hastened  to 
another  sick-room— the  sick-room 
of  lier  father,  which  was  her  habi- 
tual alxKie. 

*  How  long  you  have  l>een  away !' 
said  her  father,  complainingly. 

*YeB,  dear  papa;  I  had  to  be 
with  mother ;  she  is  hurt  by  a  fall. 
Have  you  wanted  me  ?* 

*It  is  hot,  and  I  am  so  weary/ 
said  the  invalid,  fretfully,  ^throwing 
his  hands  about. 

Patty  offered  him  some  cooling 
beverage  to  drink,  straightened  the 
sheets,  smoothed  his  tumbled  pil- 
lows, and  then  kissing  his  forehead, 
she  said — 

*  Now,  what  shall  I  read  ?* 

*  God  bless  you,  darling  !*  he  mur- 
mured. The  fact  was,  he  could  not 
bear  her  out  of  his  sight,  and  he  had 
required  nothing  but  her  presence. 
'  Don't  read,*  he  said ;  *  repeat  some- 
thing to  me.' 

'  I  only  know  one  kind  of  poetry,' 
she  answered;  but  she  sat  down, 
held  his  hand  in  hers,  and  began 
repeating,  in  a  low  voice,  one  simple 
Scotch  song  after  another;  she 
varied  them  with  scraps  from  Ten- 
nyson's '  Idylls.'  The  old  man  was 
soothed  at  once :  after  she  had  been 
repeating  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
cried — 

'  My  dear  child,  I  think  a  psalm 
or  hymn  would  bo  more  suited  to 
me,  lying  on  a  death-bed,  than  those 
bits  that  yon  like  to  say;  but  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  your  voice  is  sweeter 
when  you  say  what  you  like  yourself 
than  when  you  say  what  I  choose/ 


*  You  see/  said  Patty,  merrily,  '  1 
neglected  my  education  in  all  g«»"4 
things,  so  I  don't  know  the  thini'- 
that  you  like;  but  it  does  not 
signify;  I  know  you  listen  to  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  not  to  the  senn- 
of  the  words.' 

She  went  on  again,  for  she  wanttil 
him  to  fall  asleep,  which  he  \p(v.n 
did;  then  Patty  rose  qxiietly,  &uA 
left  the  room. 

'Call    me   if  my  father  shoc^ 
wako/  she  said  to  the  maid  outsivi. 
the  door ;  '  I  am  going  into  the  giu- 
den  for  a  short  time.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  Mary  Jacksfin 
has  been  here;  she  wanted  to  hw 
the  missus ;  but  I  told  her  she  co;:l  i 
not ;  so  she  left  a  bottle,  and  wantinl 
to  beg  for  some  port  wine ;  mif >':^ 
had  promised  it  to  her/  she  faiJ. 
'She  wanted  to  know,  as  misM:> 
could  not,  if  you  would  walk  uj- 
there  this  evening,  after  eiglt 
o'clock.' 

'  To  think  of  any  one,  hating  work 
as  I  do,'  said  Patty  to  herself,  *  haviEj:: 
so  much  forced  upon  them!  Leave 
me  the  bottle,  Mary ;  I  will  till  it, 
and  take  it  to  the  Jacksons  myself.' 

And  then  she  tied  on  her  hat, 
and  stepped  out  into  the  garden. 
She  stooped  down  at  the  geranium 
bed,  and  picked  a  sprig  of  tl.v 
scarlet  flower  and  fastened  it  int-^ 
her  band,  whilst  she  mutteml 
angrily, '  How  can  I  bo  such  a  fool  ? 
But  it  is  the  17  th  of  August,  and  I 
don't  feel  like  myself  today !' 

She  went  to  a  shady  seat  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  where  she  conlti 
hear  and  yet  not  be  seen,  and  drew 
from  her  pocket  a  letter,  which  ^Ems 
crumpled,  crushed,  and  bore  sigp> 
of  having  been  often  read.  Sio 
read  it  again  and  again,  and  all  ^0 
said  was,  'How  could  he?  how 
could  he?  he  did  lovo  me  once!— I 
know  he  did!' 

And  what  was  it  that  had  made 
this  great  change  in  Patty's  hfe? 
Her  love  was  not  dead.  She  did 
not  sorrow  with  the  calm  and  boH- 
ening  sorrow  that  those  feel  who 
have  been  divided  by  death  from 
those  they  love.  He  had  not  been 
false  to  her,  won  her  love  when  be 
already  loved  another?  No;  he 
had  only  been  the  weak  puppet  of 
untowaid  ciicumstaiioeB.    And  ftli 
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thofle  znan  and  women  who  can  lay 
their  hands  upon  their  hearts^  and 
can  fiay  that  they  choflo  love,  the 
true  nnion  of  heart  to  heart,  sonl  to 
sonl— that  onenndivided  love  which 
is  tjpified  by  the  love  of  the  Church 
to  her  Head — without  being  infln- 
enced  nnduly  by  connections,  money, 
and  position,  may  step  forward  and 
thioir  the  stones  at  Henry  St. 
George  which  Patty  at  one  time 
felt  that  she  could  have  thrown  at 
Mm  in  her  anger  and  scorn. 

Bat  she  was  in  far  softer  mood 
that  night  When  Patty  had  re- 
tomed  to  her  own  home,  after  part- 
ing £rom  Mr.  St.  George  at  Gran- 
boome,  for  some  time  all  had  been 
blight  and  smiling.  Her  parents 
were  pleased  at  her  engagement ; 
slie  enjoyed  the  congratulations  and 
importance  of  a  fiancee.  But  the 
pleasure  beyond  all  other  pleasures 
was  the  daily  letter,  in  which  Henry 
lamented  hiis  separation,  spoke  of 
their  future  together,  and  filled 
sheets  with  sweet  nothings,  which 
ivere  delightful  to  her,  but  would 
not  bear  the  criticisms  of  a  third 
person.  Her  letters  came  daily,  and 
she  only  replied  to  them  when  she 
felt  incUned.  After  some  delay,  St. 
George's  ^father  wrote  from  Carls- 
bad: 'It  did  not  interest  him  to 
hear  about  his  son's  foolish  love 
atTairs;  he  might  fall  in  love,  and 
ont  again,  as  often  as  he  chosa  As 
to  an  engagement,  the  idea,  at  his 
age,  was  absurd;  and  a  marriage, 
with  his  prospects,  would  be  ri- 
diculous. He  did  not  care  to  hear 
anything  more  about  it  at  present,  as 
he  liad  gone  to  Carlsbad  for  peace, 
and  not  to  be  pursued  by  home 
worries;  in  that  case  he  might  as 
well  have  remained  at  home.  He 
trusted  that  his  son  would  have  for- 
gotten this  foolish  affair  ere  he  re- 
tamed  home,  but  if  he  had  not,  it 
woald  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  it 
then.* 

St.  Geoi^e  did  not  mention  this 
letter  to  Patty.  He  spent  his  Sun- 
days constantly  at  Grangeham,  and 
they  enjoyed  their  fools'  paradise. 
Patty  felt  that  if  she  had  engaged 
herself  to  him,  without  really  know- 
ing much  of  him,  she  was  now 
giving  her  heart  to  him  daily  more 
and  more. 


When  he  departed  by  the  Sunday 
eyening  train,  and  she  opened  the 
locket  he  had  given  her  with  his 
likeness  in  it,  to  have  another  look 
at  the  image,  the  original  baying 
left  her,  Ishe  gaye  it  a  sort  of  in- 
ternal hug,  and  said,  'He  is  such 
ajolly  brick  I  he  is  first-rate  r  She 
could  not  bring  herself  to  the  young 
ladyism  of  saying, '  He  is  so  nice,  or 
he  is  such  a  darling,'  though  she 
knew  that  he  would  haye  preferred 
it. 

Mr.  St.  George  and  family  had 
arriyed  in  London  from  Carlnbad, 
so  announced  the  'Morning  Post' 
Henry  read  the  announcement,  and 
hastened  to  Clarges  Street  with 
radiant  face,  although  his  heart  beat 
more  rapidly  than  was  usual. 

He  did  not  anticipate  the  thunder- 
storm which  broke  oyer  his  head. 
His  fiither  would  not  hear  of  an  en- 
gagement. What  would  he  marry 
upon  ?  Were  his  ways  and  habits 
those  of  a  man  who  could  maintain 
a  wife  on  500Z.  a  year?  he  asked, 
sneeringly.  Henry  owned  they  were 
not,  but  Patty  and  he  were  content 
to  wait  until  his  father  could  allow 
them  more.  Henry  argued,  pleaded, 
and  insisted  that  nothing  on  earth 
should  separate  him  from  her  whom 
he  had  sworn  to  loye. 

Finally,  his  father  appeared  to 
relent  Whilst  saying  that  Henry 
was  too  yoxmg  to  engage  himself,  he 
agreed  tiiat  if  his  son  would  give 
him  his  word  neyer  to  meet  the 
young  lady,  nor  to  write  to  her  for 
two  years,  he  would  that  day  two 
years  giye  the  matter  his  best  con- 
sideration, and  see  what  he  could  do 
for  them,  should  they  still  be  of  the 
same  mind.  Henry  could  make  no 
better  terms;  he  was  compelled  to 
subscribe  to  those  his  fjeither  dic- 
tated; and  it  was  with  a  heayy 
heart  that  he  went  down  to  Grange- 
ham  to  spend  his  last  Sunday  with 
Patty. 

At  first  Patty  was  indignant ;  she 
did  not  wish  to  enter  a  family  who 
were  prepared  to  receiye  her  so  un- 
graciously. She  was  a  lady  by 
birth ;  there  had  been  Mitfords  gene- 
rations before  there  had  oyer  been 
St  Georges.  She  released  Henry 
from  his  engagement  to  her;  he 
was  free,  welcome  to  leaye  her  that 
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moment ;  bat  he  reafloned  with  her ; 
and  when  her  anger  cooled,  she  saw 
that,  after  all,  Henry  and  she  would 
be  the  sufferers  if  they  did  part,  and 
she  would  be  doing  the  very  thing 
Henry's  &ther  was  desirous  thoy 
should  do.  No ;  two  years  could  not 
lest  for  ever.  They  paced  up  and 
down  the  shady  walks  of  the  rectory 
garden,  saying  last  words,  giving 
ooniident  promines  and  pledges  to 
each  other.  Patty  vowed  her 
thoughts  would  always  be  in  Lon- 
don ;  he  vowed  his  thoughts  would 
always  be  in  Grangeham  ;  he  never 
could  be  unconscious  of  her.  Though 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  in 
the  whirl  of  London  life,  his  heart 
would  hold  communion  with  her. 
If  he  looked  into  an  opera-box, 
or  gazed  into  the  carriages  in  the 
park,  it  would  only  be  to  see  if  there 
were  any  one  else  in  the  world  who 
had  the  same  deep  blue  eyes  which 
his  Patty  possessed. 

They  parted,  and  Patty  shed  more 
tears  than  she  had  shed  the  first 
time  that  he  left  But  there  was  so 
much  hope  to  gild  her  future,  and 
her  faith  in  him  and  in  his  con- 
stancy was  so  strong,  that  her  eyes 
soon  lost  their  dimness. 

Their  social  worlds  were  differ- 
ent; they  heard  nothing  of  each 
other.  Sometimes  Eose  Melville 
would  write  to  Patty,  and  say  where 
she  had  seen  him;  but  they  were 
scrupulously  honourable,  and  held 
no  intercourse  with  each  other.  He 
was  in  the  full  whirl  of  a  London 
season ;  his  unoccupied  hours  were 
spent  in  the  luzuriousness  of  his 
club,  those  enemies  of  domestic  life, 
but  his  heart  was  with  Patty,  and 
thoughts  of  her  were  the  key-note 
to  his  daily  life. 

Thus  two  years  elapsed.  Fatty 
was  impatient,  and  straggled,  as  a 
bird  against  the  bars  of  its  cage, 
against  the  stagnation  of  her  life ; 
but  she  had  hope  and  unbounded 
iiE^th  to  cheer  her  through  her  two 
years'  solitude,  and  the  increasing 
illnesB  of  her  fkither  was  a  constant 
occupation  to  her  time.  She  read, 
in  the  lady's  sheet  of  the  'Times,' 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
the  aged  cousin  whom  Henry  had 
spoken  of  as  clinging  too  fondly  to 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  she 


knew  that  poverty  would  no  longer 
be  the  bar  to  keep  them  asunder. 
Her  heart  bounded  to  think  hovr 
nearly  the  two  years  of  trial  were  at 
an  end. 

His  name  was  constantly  amoni; 
the  distinguished  guests  of  pome 
great  ball  or  party  of  the  pea-^nn. 
There  were  kind  friends  in  her 
neighbourhood  who  would  remark, 
in  a  casual  way, '  What  a  delightful 
family  were  the  St.  Georges !  How 
universally  Henry  St.  George  wa*? 
admired!  Lady  So-and-so  wonld 
gladly  welcome  him  as  her  son-in- 
law.  It  was  a  likely  thing ;  he  wcs 
always  to  be  found  near  Lady  A'ic- 
toria,  such  a  sweetly  pretty  girl  she 
was ;  and  then,  too,  she  had  such  p. 
nice  little  fortrme !' 

Every  pulse  in  Patty's  frame 
would  beat  to  double-quick  time 
when  she  heard  such  remarks ;  but 
though  the  darts  might  strike,  they 
did  not  pierce  deep.  She  had  his 
own  words.  What  could  there  be 
more  true  than  the  words  of  such  a 
one  as  he?  The  two  years  had 
passed;  Patty  read  to  her  father, 
walked  with  him,  and  joked  with 
him,  for,  though  infirm,  the  death 
stroke  had  not  yet  befallen  him: 
but  her  ears  were  quickened;  she 
was  restless ;  for  each  time  the  rec- 
tory gate  clicked,  or  the  door  K'll 
rang,  she  expected  that  it  was  her 
love  who  was  come  to  claim  her  for 
his  own,  to  tell  her  that  love  aDd 
constancy  had  triumphed  over  every 
difficulty.  Such  would  have  IxKii 
poetical  justice;  but  in  real  life  it 
fell  otherwise,  for  Patty  watched, 
and  listened,  and  hoped,  and  scorned 
the  thought  of  doubt,  but  her  lover 
never  came. 

He,  meanwhile,  was  in  London, 
sorely  perplexed,  and  troubled  ic 
mind:  he  had  been  much  in  Lady 
Victoria's  society ;  circumstance.^ 
seemed  to  throw  them  together; 
but  he  thought  and  dreamt  of  Patty. 
He  was  hearing  constantly  of  Lady 
Victoria's  charms,  her  connection, 
her  money;  and  he  found  himself 
always  compearing  her  and  her  sot- 
roundings  with  the  rectory,  and  its 
inhabitants  at  Grangeham.  As  the 
two  years'  probation  drew  to  a  clow, 
he  often  found  hinoself  wishing  that 
Patty  had  some  money.    Unless  bis 
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fBihar  xttUy  did  something  hand- 
aome  for  fhein^  how  oonld  ^hbj  live 
in  Loodon,  as  he  hud  been  acona* 
tomed  to  live?  Hie  wondered  how 
ahe  hfld  oocapied  herself  these  two 
yeais:  had  she  tried  to  improve  her- 
self? Of  coarse  she  was  a  thorough 
Isdj;  still  he  wondered  whether 
ahe  would  take  a  proper  place 
amongst  all  his  people.  Sodety  was 
made  up  of  so  many  small  oonven- 
tionaliiies^  it  required  a  lifetime  to 
leam  them.  No  doubt  he  had  done 
a  hasty  thing,  still  he  meant  to  go 
through  with  it  He  loved  her  £ur 
too  dearly,  and  so  on. 

The  two  years  had  elapsed.  Days 
passed:  he  could  not  make  an  oppor- 
tonity  to  speak  to  his  father :  they 
were  all  tc^ether  at  their  country 
house.  Lady  Victoria  was  staying 
there  also,  as  his  sister's  friend.  He 
had  been  riding  with  her  in  the 
moniing;  she  had  rallied  him  on 
his  silence  and  gloom  aJl  the  day. 
He  had  been  thmking  on  what  he 
owed  to  Patty;  that  night  he  must 
speak  to  his  father.  The  conver- 
sation with  his  father  was  at  an 
end;  there  had  been  no  angry 
words.  Hia  father  had  begun  by 
saying  that  he  could  give  him  only 
a veiysnudl allowance;  that, though 
apparently  so  much  wealthier,  his 
affairs  were  involved ;  and  if,  under 
those  circumstances,  he  would  take 
the  burden  of  a  wife,  the  folly  must 
be  upon  his  own  head.  Then  his 
iather  reasoned  with  him,  pointed 
oat  to  him  the  haste  and  the  folly 
of  what  he  had  dono,  drew  a  picture 
of  what  his  sacrifices  must  be  if  he 
pennsted  in  marrying  this  girl. 
Placed  side  l^  side— pleasant  clumi- 
hers  in  London ;  friends  to  drop  in 
and  smoke  with  him  at  times ;  the 
ease,  the  luxury,  the  good  dinners 
of  a  club;  the  etUrSe  to  the  plea- 
santest  houses  in  London;  a  stall 
at  the  Opera;  the  enjoyment  of 
having  his  own  horse  to  ride,  all 
these  were  necessaries  of  life  to  him ; 
marriage  with  this  love  of  his, 
would  debar  him  from  most  of 
them:  and  Mr.  St  George  drew  a 
pictare  of  a  small  house,  beyond  the 
fallowed  precincts  of  Belgravia;  an 
untidy  maidservant  to  answer  the 
bell;  cold  joints  for  his  dinner  at 
least  twice  in  the  week,  and  constant 


discussion  how  the  servants'  beer  is 
to  be  reduced,  or  money  found  for 
the  baker,  who  said  he  would  call 
this  morning.  *  Believe  me,'  said 
the  old  man,  winding  up  his  giaphio 
picture,  '  the  loveliest  Fhillis  would 
soon  lose  her  charms  under  such 
droumstances;  domestic  felicity  is 
all  very  well,  but  I  have  seen  no 
domestic  felicity  that  could  counter* 
bakmce  pressing  duns,  increasing 
expenses,  and  diminishing  resources. 
Please  yourself,'  he  added,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  as  he  rose  from 
his  wine,  and  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room. 

He  had  cut  off  the  supplies,  and 
his  last  words  were  a  mockery. 
His  graphic  picture  had  told  on  a 
mind  prepared  to  receive  it. 

Henry  St  George  allowed  Lady 
Victoria  to  talk  to  him  all  the  even- 
ing, and  when  he  went  to  his  room, 
he  wrote  a  letter — the  letter  which 
Patty  held  in  her  hand,  crumpled 
and  half  torn.  He  thought  he  was 
very  miserable,  but  he  was  not;  ab- 
sence had  cooled  his  love ;  and  the 
difficulties  seemed  insurmountable. 

He  did  not  do  it  without  a  pang, 
nor  without  a  thought  of  the  pain 
he  was  causing  those  deep  blue  eyes 
he  had  praised  so  often.  '  As  all  is 
at  an  end  between  us,  there  must  be 
no  warm  expressions  in  this  letter, 
he  said,  and  he  repressed  those  that 
rose  to  his  mind. 

It  was  a  very  cold  letter  that 
Patty  received,  stating  the  bare  fact 
that  he  released  her  from  her  en- 
gagement Two  years  had  now 
elapsed ;  he  had  besought  his  fatiier 
to  consent  to  their  union;  but  his 
decided  refosal  left  him  no  hope  of 
ever  being  able  to  claim  her  as  his 
own.  He  trusted  that  she  would 
soon  forget  him,  and  find  happiness 
in  some  one  more  worthy  of  her 
than  he  was,  &o.  &o. 

Patty  would  not  at  first  believe 
that  letter  came  from  him,  it  was 
so  much  more  cruel  than  anything 
she  had  expected.  Then  she  com- 
pared it  with  others  he  had  written 
to  her,  only  two  years  ago.  '  My 
love,  soy  life,  yours  till  death,  yours 
for  a  long  eternity,'  and  so  many 
other  woids  they  contained,  written 
by  the  same  hand  which  had  begun, 
'  My  dear  Patty,'  as  he  might  have 
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begun  to  any  stranger !  '  He  had 
ceafied  to  love  her  I  ceased  to  think 
of  her !  he  was  glad  of  his  £Either's 
opposition !'  The  bitterness  of  those 
thoughts  to  Patty!  In  the  first 
hours  she  felt  as  though  ther  heart 
must  break,  from  a  blow  so  stun- 
ning, so  fatal,  to  all  the  hope  and 
£uth  in  her  nature. 

She  went  with  her  new  grief  into 
the  garden,  there  to  do  battle  with 
it  alone.  Very  bitter,  and  Tery 
angry,  were  tlio  tears  which  forced 
themselves  from  her  eyes,  as  she 
recalled  all  that  had  passed  between 
them.  '  He  releases  me  from  our 
engagement,'  she  thought  bitterly ; 
'  he  need  not  have  feared ;  one  letter 
from  him  would  have  shown  me 
that  he  had  changed,  and  I  G^ould 
have  hastened  to  loosen  his  un- 
willing fetters !' 

And  yet  again  she  could  not  be- 
lieve the  evidence  of  her  own  eyes. 
In  the  few  hours  she  spent  in  the 
garden,  she  felt  as  though  she  lived 
through  years  of  feeling.  She  gave 
the  letter  to  her  mother,  but  her 
pity,  and  the  condolences  she  offered, 
were  insupportable  to  her. 

'  Mamma,  I  can't  stand  being 
pitied;  I  can't  bear  to  hear  it  all 
talked  about;  he  has  changed  his 
mind,  that's  all.  Please  don't  say 
anything  about  it  to  me,  and  as  little 
to  other  people  as  you  can.' 

Her  mother  obeyed  her  wishes, 
but  made  up  her  mind  that  Patty 
was  devoid  of  feeling.  Had  she 
seen  Patty  alone  in  her  room,  fight- 
ing unaided  with  the  sorrow  she 
could  not  help  feeling,  she  would 
have  thought  differcDtly.  Anger 
at  him  for  his  weakness,  and  his 
false  promises,  anger  at  herself  for 
trusting  him,  and  for  sorrowing  for 
him,  now  that  he  had  proved  him- 
self unworthy,  were  her  chief  feel- 
ings; for  he  had  proved  himself 
unworthy,  he  had  bartered  his  love 
for  his  ease ! 

She  had  in  those  hours  of  bitter 
solitude  her  lesson  to  learn.  She 
had  never  known  a  will  stronger 
than  her  own;  and  now  the  iron 
will  of  circumstances  was  teaching 
their  unwilling  pupil  the  lesson, 
that  none  are  free  to  hold  their  lot 
in  their  own  hands,  and  that  sub- 
mission is  required  of  all. 


One  moment  she  hoped  she  nd^ 
never  meet  him,  see  him  ami; 
another  time  she  longed  to  see  Um, 
— ^in  a  crowd,  at  a  ball,  to  go  upto 
him,  to  look  at  him  fearlessly,  and 
ask  him  how  he  had  dared  aet  ie-> 
wards  her  as  he  had  done.   Tbok, 
again,  she  was  only  a  young  giii, 
and  her  heart  was  very  sore,  tbougn 
she  meant  to  be  so  proud,  and  she 
found  relief  in  floods  of  tears,  and 
sobs,  wiUi  her  head  buried  in  her 
piUows.     For  it  was  only  in  her 
bedroom,  with  locked  doors,  that 
she  held  these  struggles  with  her- 
self.   Help  came  to  Patty  in  her 
first  great  trouble,  for  the  FoTO 
that  had  undertaken  to  trdn  her 
nature  was  merciful   in  his  dia* 
cipline;  she  did  not  recognize  it  as 
help,  but  it  softened  her,  and  took 
her  out  of  herself. 

Her  invalid  father  had  a  stroke, 
and  became  bedridden.  He  loved 
her  as  the  darling  of  his  old  age, 
and  could  scarcely  bear  her  tM 
his  sight,  and  Patty  was  a  nnzae 
by  nature.  The  old  man  watohei 
her  movements  about  the  xooai^ 
though  he  had  no  words  at  Qoaif 
mand  to  express  his  praise;  titt 
music  of  her  voice  soothed  hiiD» 
though  he  could  not  gather  iba 
sense  of  her  words;  she  watched 
each  little  symptom,  she  fed  h&a 
herself,  she  could  make  his  pillom 
comfortable,  move  him,  heavy  man 
though  he  was,  more  to  his  likiBg 
than  any  one  else  could.  Atboa- 
sand  little  tender  offices  ^  pn» 
formed  for  him;  she  loved  to  i9 
them ;  and  he,  with  the  caprice  ef«B 
invalid,  scarce  suffered  any  one  dn 
to  be  near  him  by  day  than  het^ 

Hour  after  hour  she  sat  by  Ui 
bedside  stroking  his  head 
her  thoughts  pertly  with  him, 
imagining  to  herself,  the  Pari 
its  gay  equipages,  as  Beaatf  8i 
Greorge  had  described  them  to.  ktty 
and  he  seated  in  one  of  Hmtk 
whispering  the  same  soft  wordil  W 
the  Lady  Victoria  she  had  tari- 
about,  that  two  years  ago  ho  lilt 
whispered  in  Cranboume  cavtt  1^ 
her. 

It  was  almost  a  happy  day  to  lit^ 
the  day  she  saw  her  father  in  Ui 
bath  chair,  suffering  himself  to  ba 
wheeled  about  the  garden,  and  en- 
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joying  the  scmshme,  which  would  so 
8ooa  shine  on  him  no  more.  The 
doctor  fonnd  them  together. 

'Proud  of  your  handiwork  no 
doubt  V  he  inquired  of  Patty. 

'My  handiwork!  rather  yours.' 

'No,  no!'  he  replied,  'he's  past 
my  doctoring ;  loYing  thoughts,  ten- 
der cares  keep  the  fiiint  spark  of  life 
a  while  longer.  I  ha^e  been  in 
many  homes,  and  when  I  have  seen 
the  senseless,  selfish,  helpless  wives 
wearing  the  life  out  of  a  patient  hus- 
band, I  hare  said,  "fleayen  be 
thanked  I  never  laid  such  a  burden 
as  that  on  my  back!"  Still,  I  ask  but 
one  thing  of  Proyidenoe,  that  I  may 
die  in  harness ;  haye  no  long  sick* 
ness:  it  is  the  loneliest  of  all  the 
world's  loneliness,  an  old  man  on  a 
bed  of  sickness  without  any  one  to 
tend  him!' 

'That  can  never  be  your  lot,' 
answered  Patty ; '  I  will  come  to  you ; 
you  are  an  old  father  to  me,  and  I 
will  nurse  you.* 

'  You  will  have  others :  when  the 
time  comes,  it  will  be,  "prior 
claims."  ' 

'No,  indeed,  I  shall  not,'  said 
Patty  earnestly. 

He  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

'  You  don't  know,'  said  Patty ;  '  I 
Bfaall  be  ready  to  nurse.' 

'  I  know  this  much,'  answered  the 
doctor ; '  the  man  who  had  "  nouse  " 
enongh  to  love  you,  and  hadn't 
pluck  enough  to  stick  by  you,  was  a 
fool,  and  I  wish  him  no  greater 
enemy  than  himself.' 

Patty's  fiace  flushed,  but  she  gave 
IK)  answer;  she  might  blame  him, 
she  could  not  bear  that  others  should 

do  80. 

'Ah!  well,'  said  the  old  doctor, 
'  the  wound  is  not  skinned  over  yet, 
I  see :  don't  you  examine  it  too  much ; 
to  be  always  thinking  of  yom:  com- 
plaint is  a  bed  sign.' 

'  The  wound  is  not  very  bad,  I  can 
aasnre  you,'  said  Patty,  hotly ;'  it  is 
JQst  this,  we  did  like  each  ower,  but 
wo  '—she  winced  as  she  said '  we ' — 
'  we  have  changed  our  minds.  I 
dare  say  he  is  already  engaged  to 
iK>me  one  he  prefers,  and  I--I  shall 
loarry  as  soon— as  soon  as  I  am 
^•dy— when  I  have  time.' 
.  'I  thought  you  would  always  be 
m  readiness  to  nurse  me,'  remarked 
w  doctor  drily ;  '  well,  there  is  one 


thing  I  see,  he  has  not  taken  all  the 
spirit  out  of  you.  You  have  been  so 
quiet  of  late,  I  thought  it  was  all 
gone,  but  you're  a  bit  of  aTartar  yet !' 

Patty  laughed,  as  the  old  man  in* 
tended  she  should  do.  If  there  was 
one  thing  in  the  world  that  dry, 
hard-headed  old  Scotchman  loved 
it  was  Patty  Mitford.  And  thus  in 
constant  attendance  upon  her  father, 
and  with  little  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world,  a  year  passed,  and  the 
first  bitterness  of  her  trouble  had 
worn  off.  Her  pride,  and  the  strange 
resolve  she  had  made  to  drive  him 
from  her  thoughts,  had  been  a  great 
help  to  her.  But  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  her  mother's  broken  arm 
had  to  be  set,  all  seemed  to  come 
back  to  her  in  its  full  force ;  ii  had 
been  a  fatiguing  day.  TfaeA,  too, 
it  was  the  third  anniversary  oif  the 
day  upon  which  she  had  been  en- 
gi^ed  to  him — that  day  on  which  so 
many  bright  promises  had  dawned 
all  to  end  in  disappointment! 

She  read  over  the  first  letter  he 
had  written  to  her  after  their 
separation,  and  the  last  cruel  letter 
she  had  received  from  him,  and  many 
hot  tears  fell  upon  them.  At  last  she 
laid  her  hot  and  tired  head  upon  the 
turf  where  she  was  seated,  and 
sighed  to  herself,  like  another  Enone, 
'  O  mother  earth,  take  me,  for  I  am 
very  weary !'  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  Enone's  lament 
to  her,  in  so  touching  a  voice ! 

The  yoice  of  that  wearisome  maid 
sounded  from  indoors, '  Miss  Patty, 
Miss  Potty,  you're  wanted !' 

She  rose  quickly,  already  ashamed 
of  her  fiaiutheartedness.  Was  this  all 
the  spirit,  all  the  courage  she  could 
show? 

'  Please,  miss,  Jacksons  have  been 
up  again  for  the  wine ;  the  father  is 
taken  worse,  and  please,  miss,  mas- 
ter's bell  has  rung.  Missis  is  all 
right,  the  nurse  is  with  her.' 

'  My  life  is  no  better  than  a  tread- 
mill ;  so  come,  you  old  horse,  go 
round  your  wheel,'  muttered  Patty, 
as  she  started  to  search  for  the  cellar 
key. 

It  was  the  last  time  that  Patty 
eyer  shed  tears  over  her  lover's  lei* 
ters ;  her  fiither  had  another  stroke 
that  night,  and  she  forgot  all  besides, 
in  her  watching  b^  the  slow  death- 
bed. 
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She  Icfk  hor  mother  to  the  care  of 
the  nurse,  whilst  she  remained  with 
her  liather.  During  a  fortnight  ho 
lingered  unconecioufl,  the  doctor  and 
the  young  clergyman  were  daily 
visitors,  but  Patty  heeded  neither :  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  love  of  her  nature 
had  centred  ou  this  death-bed,  and 
she  must  struggle  hard  to  cheat 
Death  of  its  prey. 

Who  ever  won  in  that  struggle, 
however  fair  the  flowerto  be  rescued, 
however  loved  the  hfe  to  be  pre- 
served ? 

And  this  time,  Death  had  laid  his 
seal  on  an  old  man,  full  of  years  and 
honour ;  for  it  was  the  life  of  a  good 
man  that  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
His  life  had  been  a  living  sermon  to 
his  parish,  and  to  his  household ; 
and  the  faith  and  the  humihty  of 
their  pastor  would  bear  fruit  when 
he  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just. 

Consciousness  returned  to  him 
one  morning  at  early  dawn.  Patty 
happened  to  be  up  and  at  his  bedside ; 
she  slept  in  his  room ;  he  knew  her, 
took  her  hand^  looked  round  the 
room  as  if  in  search  of  liis  wife. 
'Mamma  is  sleeping  in  the  spare 
room,*  said  Patty,  with  a  thrill  of  joy 
that  he  was  conscious. 

He  drew  her  towards  him,  as  if  he 
wished  her  to  kiss  him,  which  she 
did  several  times.  She  raised  herself 
at  last,  fearing  that  she  was  tiring 
him ;  but  he  drew  her  towards  him, 
and  in  the  words  with  which  the 
patriarchs  of  old  blessed  their  sons, 
be  blessed  her  solemnly,  in  her 
coming  in,  in  her  going  out  forever^ 
more.  Almost  before  the  sound  of 
the  words  had  died  from  his  lips, 
his  features  became  fixed,  his  eyes 
brightened  as  if  it  were  a  vision  from 
the  invisible  world  which  greeted 
them,  and  the  loved  spirit  was  fled. 
Patty  was  ill : '  It  was  no  wonder/ 
said  the  doctor,  'over  wrought, — 
strength  too  severely  tried,— on  her 
nerves, — nature  will  have  her  re- 
venge,— change  of  air,  and  "pesce, 
will  do  her  good.'  The  rectory  had 
to  be  vacated.  All  the  sad  farewells 
had  to  be  gone  through ;  the  new  in- 
cumbent was  this  muscular  parson, 
as  the  doctor  insisted  upon  calling 
him;  and  tiie  doctor  and  the  pazBon 
vied  with  eadi  other  in  delicate  con- 


siderations for  the  two  ladies.  The 
young  clergyman  was  so  afraid  of 
distressing  them,  one  would  havo 
supposed  he  wished  them  never  to 
loavc  the  rectory.  He  was  with  them 
dftily,  and  constantly  devising  some 
little  plan  for  Patty's  boneSt  Her 
illness  only  showed  itself  in  IkIdc 
listless  and  weak,  and  in  a  constant 
desire  to  be  left  alone. 

'So  you  leave  us  to-morrow/ 
grunted  the  old  doctor,  as  he  entered 
unannounced  into  the  drawin::- 
room  of  the  rectoiy.  It  looked  de- 
solate and  unfurnished.  Patty  had 
drawn  a  chair  close  to  the  fire,  and 
was  seated  with  her  feet  on  the  fen- 
der, gazing  into  the  dying  eml«rR. 
She  looked  very  desolate  in  her  deep 
mourning,  and  she  felt  very  alone  in 
tiie  world. 

*  You  will  be  sure  to  like  Hastings,' 
said  the  doctor,  *  and  let  me  hear 
that  you  are  strong  again,  in  a 
month.' 

'  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should  ever  be 
strong  again,'  sighed  Patty. 

'  My  dear  child,'  said  the  old  man, 
taking  one  of  her  hands, '  preachint; 
is  not  my  trade :  if  you'd  listen,  I 
suspect   the  young    fellow  would 

f  reach  you  a  better  sermon  than 
can.  This  illness  of  yours  is  just 
this :  you  had  a  trouble,  and  more 
people  have  troubles  than  there  are 
that  have  none ;  you  would  not  feel 
it;  you'd  crush  it  alone.  You  gave  it 
no  outlet,  so  ifs  made  itself  one. 
Your  strength  and  your  spirits  will 
come  back  with  sea  air ;  you've  had 
to  bear  three  hardish  things,  for 
leaving  Qrangeham  is  surely  one ; 
but  there  are  many  happy  days 
awaiting  you  yet.' 

'I  had  my  happuiess  first,  now 
it  is  all  trouble.' 

'  Not  you ;  you've  just  had  a  tasttj 
of  whaf  s  in  store  for  you.  Well,  I 
must  be  off  to  my  wife,  that  means 
my  cat'  He  came  hook  as  he  vbs 
at  the  door,  and  said  confidentiallyi 
'  I  got  over  my  love  troubles  early  in 
life,  but  I  burnt  my  fingers  so  badly 
I  never  dared  touch  the  fire  agaio. 
Don't  you  do  that;  go  to  the  fire 
again,  but  look  what  you're  abont 
when  you  do.  Good-bye,  God  bto 
youl'  He  reached  out  hJa  hand,  bnj 
Patty  jumped  from  her  seat,  m 
Idaeed  him  affectionfttely. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THB  BASmOB  OF  LONDON. 


TWO  hundi^d  years  ago  a  Peter 
Baring  was  living  at  Groningen, 
in  the  Datch  proYinoe  of  OTeiyssel. 
His  lion  or  grandson,  Francis,  was 
a  Lutheran   minister  at   Bremen, 
nntH  the  acoession  of  William  of 
Orange  to  the  English  throne  opened 
the  way  for  him  to  greater  influence 
as  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  in 
London.    John  Baring,  his  son,  was 
founder  of  the  commercial  house, 
now  &mons  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world.    Using  the  experience  that 
he  seems  to  have  acquired  in  the 
factories  of  the  continent,  he  set  up 
a  cloth  manufactory  at  Durkheer,  in 
Devonshire.    Making  money  there, 
he  came  to  increase  it  in  London ; 
at  first,  merely  sending  his  cloths 
to  the  American  colonies  and  thence 
procuring,  in  exchange,  such  articles 
as  he  could  he  sure  of  selling  to 
advantage  in  England.     By  strict 
honesty  and  close  business  habits, 
wc  are  told,  he  won  the  esteem  of 
merchants  much  greater  than  him- 
self.    They  helped  him  on  in  his 
business,  and  before  his  death  he 
too  was  a  merchant  of  wetdth  and 
eminence. 

Of  his  four  sons,  Francis,  the 
third,  bom  in  1736,  was  the  most 
notable.  Carefully  trained  during 
childhood  under  his  father's  own 
sapervision,  he  was,  in  due  time, 
put  to  school  with  a  Mr.  Coleman, 
author  of  several  mathematical 
treatises  of  some  noto  in  their  day. 
Mr.  Coleman's  arithmetic  was  not 
^rasted  on  young  Fraaids  Baring. 
From  him,  it  is  recorded,  the  lad 
'acquired  the  talent  for  which  he 
was  most  distinguished ;  for  in  cal- 
culations made  on  the  spot,  admit- 
ting of  no  previous  stnoy,  he  was 
certainly  considered  as  unequalled.' 
It  is  not  clear  whether,  on  leaving 
school,  he  went  at  onr«  into  his 
iather*s  office  or  first  served  a  sort 
of  apprenticeship  in  the  great  house 
of  Boehm.  While  yet  a  young 
man  he  became  a  merchant  on  his 
own  account.  At  first,  from  the 
time  of  his  &ther*8  deatii,  he,  and 


his  eldest   brother  John,  were  in 
partnership,  pushing   the  interest 
of  the  Larkbeer  cloth  &ctory,  buy- 
ing, wherever  they  could  be  bought 
most  cheaply,  the  wool,  dye-stufEs, 
and  other  raw  material  required  for 
its  operations,  and  finding  a  market 
for  the  cloths  when  they  were  made« 
besides  engaging  in  various  other 
sorts  of  mercantile  enterprise.    Be- 
fore long,  John  Baring  retired  from 
trade  and  went  to  ex^joy  his  wealth 
at   Mount  Radford,    near  Exeter. 
Prancis  Baring  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness on  a  vastly  extended   scale. 
Having  married  an  heiress  in  1766, 
he  became  an  East  India  proprietor, 
a  holder  of  bank  stock,  and  a  great 
dealer  in  funds  and  shives.    He  was 
known  all  through  life  as  '  a  man 
of  consmnmate  knowledge  and  in- 
flexible  honour.'     '  Few   men,'  it 
was  said,   '  understood  bettor  the 
real  intereste  of  trade,  and  few  men 
arrived  at  the  highest  rank  of  com- 
mercial life  with   more  unsullied 
integrity.'    Lord  Shelbume  styled 
him  '  the  prince  of  merchante,'  and 
turned  to  him  as  his  chief  and  best 
adviser  on  all  questions  of   com- 
merce and  finance  during  his  brief 
time  of  office.     Pitt,  coming  into 
power  in  1783,  regarded  him  with 
equal  honour.    To  him  he  came  for 
help  in  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
on  matters  of  trade  that  sprang  up 
between  England  and  the  msurgent 
colonies  of  America.    To  him  also 
he  looked  both  in  the  numagement 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  in 
defence  of  the  government  measures, 
assailed  by  Fox  and  all  the  Whigs. 
Baring  ent»»d  parliament  as  me 
champion  of  the  Tories  in  1784,  and 
he  retained  his  seat  for  more  than 
twenty  years.    In  17841  moreover^ 
the    year  of   reorganization    con- 
sequent on  the  passing  of  Pitt's 
fiunous  bill,  he  became  a  director  of 
the  East  India  Company,  to  con- 
tinue during  many  years  ite  most 
active  and  influential  p;ovemor.    He 
was  also  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
piindpal  managen  of  ibe  Bank  of 
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Kn^land;  and  in  179-,  "^\h(•n  Sir 
William  Pultcnoy  introdmvd  his 
l>ill  for  its  virtual  abolition,  ho  wrote 
two  powerful  pamphlets  on  the 
subject,  be.sidi'S  taking  an  energetic 
part  in  op])()sition  to  the  bill  in  tho 
llouse  of  CohinKms. 

It  was  Bariii<:who,  in  179S,  found 
a  place  for  Clnrles  Lamb  in  tho 
India  OfRco,  tho  friend  who  intro- 
duced the  poor  authi^r  to  the  rich 
merchant  t)ein^  .Joseph  Paice,  *  tho 
most  consistent  living  model  of 
modern  politeness,*  as  lie  is  called 
in  the  Essays  of  EliiL  He  it  was 
whom  Lamb  once  saw  *  tencierly 
e-^corting  a  market-woman  whom  ho 
had  encountere<l  in  a  shower,  ex- 
alting his  umbrella  over  her  poor 
basket  of  fruit,  that  it  miglit  receive 
no  damage,  with  as  much  careful- 
ness as  if  she  hail  l)een  a  countess/ 
Tho  good  man  was  grandson  of  an 
older  Joseph  Paice,  bom  at  Exeter 
in  1658,  who  iH'camc  a  wealthy 
London  merchant,  and  was  M.P. 
for  Lyme  Regis  during  many  years. 
Joseph  Paice,  tho  younger,  carried 
on  the  business.  To  his  counting- 
house  Lamb  went  from  the  Blue- 
coat  School,  to  be  transferred  thence, 
in  1795*  to  the  South  Sea  House,  of 
which  Paice  was  a  director,  before 
settling  down,  three  years  later,  in 
the  India  Office.  Elia's  good  friend 
was  a  good  friend  to  everybody. 
Paice  spent  all  his  fortune,  some- 
thing over  30,000/.,  in  charitable 
ways.  '  My  whole  annual  income,' 
he  wrote  in  a  private  note  when  he 
was  about  sixty  years  old,  '  is 
3  29/.  1 6s.  4'/. ;  out  of  which  I  steadily 
allow  to  my  relations  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances annually  95/.  9.S.,  and  to 
established  charities,  over  and  above 
all  incidental  demands  of  a  like 
nature,  35Z.  25.  6d,;  and  the  re- 
mainder, to  defray  property-tax, 
board,  apparel,  and  every  incidental 
expense,  is  only  199/.  4^;.  lod,* 

Joseph  Paioe  was  not  a  man  to 
get  on  in  the  world.  In  Francis 
Baring,  however,  he  had  a  steady 
friend  and  counsellor.  Having  ex- 
hausted the  fortune  left  him  by  his 
fiftther,  and  having  no  family  to 
which  to  leave  any  wealth,  Paice  was 
anxious  in  liis  old  age  to  tarn  into 
ready  money,  which  he  could  apply 
in  ways  congenial  to  him,  the  ro- 


ver ^ion  of  an  e:>tulo  in  Kent  *•» 
w  1 1  i c h  li e  was  heir.  For  many  jears 
liaring  urged  him  to  retain  uis 
rii^ht^.  At  last,  finding  him  resolv««'l 
to  take  the  reversion  into  the  markf ' , 
tho  preat  merchant  bcmght  it  hii.i- 
s^'lf  for  20,000/.  That  had  hardiy 
been  done  before  tho  original  pro- 
prietor died  suddenly,  and  Barir..: 
found  himself  master  at  once  of  pr  - 
perty  that  ho  had  expected  to  w ..: 
Fi  vtral  years  for.  Thereupon  lo 
ditl  what  no  one  but  a  true  gentle- 
man, and  a  man  of  rare  honour, 
would  have  thought  of  doing.  II*^ 
immediately  forwarded  to  his  friend 
a  draft  for  7000/.  '  As  I  have  ma- 
turely considered  every  circum- 
stance that  attaches  to  the  question.' 
ho  said  in  the  letter  tliat  went  wii^i 
the  money,  *  the  result  is  what  you 
will  find  enclosed,  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  my  peace  c:" 
mind  sliould  i-emain  without  altera- 
tion. I  will  not  wound  your  deli- 
cacy with  reasons  why  it  should  bj 
one  sum  in  preference  to  another, 
but  I  hoi)e  you  will  suffer  me  to 
assure  you  that  neither  myself  nor 
any  of  my  family  will  ever  receivo 
the  return  of  any  part  of  this  sam, 
either  now  or  hereafter.  With  thi^ 
view  you  will  permit  me  to  requt^t 
an  assurance  from  yourself,  which 
I  know  to  bo  sacred,  that  you  will 
not  give  or  liequeath  to  the  whol^ 
or  any  part  of  my  family  what  shall 
exceed  the  value  of  loolS* 

Well  might  Baring  be  called  th'^ 
Prince  of  English  merclmnts.  '  At 
his  death,'  according  to  the  common 
and  true  judgment  of  his  friends 
'  he  was  the  first  merchant  in  Eng- 
land ;  first  in  knowledge  and  taleot, 
character  and  opulence.'  '  My  dear 
sir,'  Baring  said  to  Paice  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  18 10,  'we  have 
enjoyed    a    friendship    of    nearly 

*  For  this  interesting  letter,  as  well  .>' 
for  everything  else  that  is  said  abore  aUuii 
the  connection  between  Baring  and  Pi'v^* 
we  are  indebted  to  a  volatne  of  *  Famiiy 
Pictures,*  by  the  authoress  of  *yi^y 
Powell/  Paice*8  grandniece.  Sereral  filler 
facts  about  Sir  Francis  Baring  and  ki« 
sons  are  drawn  from  *  Fifty  Years  in  Both 
Hemispheres ;  or,  Reminiscences  of  a  Mer* 
chant's  Life,'  by  Mr.  Vincent  Nolte,  i\x 
some  time  a  sort  of  agent  of  the  house  io  the 
United  estates. 
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eeTeniy  yeaz&'  It  was  a  friendship 
Teiy  Ml  of  happiness  to  both  men. 
Paioe  earnestly  desired,  it  is  said, 
that  he  might  not  sorviTe  his  com- 
nde;  and  his  wish  was  curionsly 
met  Faice  died  on  the  4th,  Baring 
on  the  xith  of  September,  18 10. 

Francis  Baring  had  been  made  a 
baronet  in  1793.  He  left  property 
worth  1,100,000/.  and  a  great  house 
of  basioess,  to  become  yet  greater  and 
more  remnnerative  in  the  hands  of 
his  sons.  Of  these  sons,  five  in  all, 
Thomas,  the  eldest,  bom  in  1772, 
inheriting  his  father's  buonetcy  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  property, 
took  no  active  share  in  the  business. 
William  and  George,  the  youngest, 
pos»d  most  of  their  busy  years  in 
India.  Alexander  and  Henry  took 
charge  of  the  London  establishment 
Henry's  share  in  the  management, 
however,  was  of  short  duration. 
He  was  a  great  gambler  and  an  al- 
most constant  frequenter  of  the 
gaming  tables  of  Baden  Baden,  and 
other  towns  on  the  continent 
Therein  he  made  money,  but  it  was 
not  wealth  that  could  add  to  the 
credit  of  the  house  of  Baring  Bro- 
thers. Therefore  he  was  soon  in- 
duced to  retire  from  business ;  and 
for  eighteen  years  the  exclusive 
<iirection  of  affairs  was  with  Alex- 
ttder,  the  second  son. 

Alexander  Baring  was  bom  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1774.  He  was 
educated  partly  in  Germany  and 
partly  in  England,  before  being 
placed,  for  commercial  schooling, 
hi  the  great  Amsterdam  house  of 
Hope  and  Company,  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago  the  greatest  mer- 
l^tile  and  banking  establishment 
in  the  world.*  The  youngest  partner 
hi  that  house  was  Peter  Caesar 
Lahouchere,   whose  friendship  for 

*  The  honse  had  been  founded  near  the 
rad  of  the  seventeenth  ceaiurj  by  Henry 
Hope,  A  Scotsman  bom  in  Boston,  who, 
wly  in  life,  settled  in  Amsterdam.  In 
BarJog's  time  it  comprised  several  members 
^  tke  family,  the  principal  being  thi-ee 
Others,  grandsons  of  old  Henry  Hope: 
Adrian,  who  lived  in  Amsterdam ;  Henry 
Philip,  who  resided  sometiroet  at  the 
Jl^ague  and  sometimes  in  England;  and 
Tliomas,  best  known  aa  •  Furniture  Hope,* 
the  famoas  writer  on  furniture  and  cos- 
tome,  and  father  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 
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young  Baring  lasted  tbroagh  life. 
In  1796,  he  married  the  young 
man's  sister  Dorothy,  and  by  her 
became  father  of  the  present  Lord 
Taunton. 

The  French  occupation  of  Hol- 
land, under  Pichegru,  brought  ^e 
Hopes  to  England,  and  put  an  end 
to  Alexander  Baring's  employment 
in  their  office.  Having  mastered 
the  whole  mystery  of  European 
commerce,  he  next  determined  to 
make  personal  observation  of  the 
younger  commerce  of  America.  His 
father  sanctioned  the  project;  but 
urged  him  to  be  careful  on  two 
points— to  buy  no  waste  lands  in 
the  New  World,  and  not  to  bring  a 
wife  thence.  '  Uncultivated  lands,' 
said  shrewd  Sir  Francis,  'can  be 
more  readily  bought  than  sold 
again ;  and  a  wife  is  best  suited  to 
the  home  in  which  she  has  been 
brought  up,  and  cannot  be  formed 
or  trained  a  second  time.'  The 
young  man,  .however,  followed 
neither  piece  6f  advice.  In  1798, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
William  Bingham,  a  rich  merchant 
and  \  influential  senator,  who  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  900,000  dollars 
to  his  son-in-law.  He  also  made 
wise  investment  of  a  great  deal  of 
money,  some  30,000/.  or  40,000?.,  in 
purchasing  and  improving  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  FeDusylvania  and 
Maine,  soon  greatly  increased  in 
value  by  the  growth  of  population 
in  the  United  States. 

Alexander  Baring  spent  four  or 
five  years  in  America ;  there  having 
General  Washington  for  one  of  his 
friends.  When  he  was  about  thirty 
he  returned  to  England,  to  settle 
da^  as  chief  adviser  of  his  father 
—soon  as  chief  manager  on  his  own 
account^in  the  London  business. 
His  wealth  and  his  good  sense  made 
him,  in  spite  of  Eome  personal  dis- 
advantages, as  great  a  favourite  in 
the  fashionable  as  in  the  commercial 
world.  Miss  Berry,  whose  charm- 
ing'  Journals '  were  published  the 
other  day,  sat  next  to  him  at  dinner 
on  the  a6th  of  March,  1808.  He  was, 
she  said,  'rather  a  heavy-looking 
young  man,  with  a  hesitating  man- 
ner ;  but  very  clear  in  his  ideas, 
and  unassuming  in  his  manners.' 
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Soon  tho  whole  world  bad  proof 
of  the  strong  will  and  wonderfal 
power  of  organization  that  were  be- 
neath that  modest  exterior.  With 
Alexander  Baring's  supremacy  be- 
gan the  Eoropean  fame  and  influ- 
ence of  the  house  of  Baring.  The 
young  merchant-prince  at  once 
brought  his  wisdom  to  bear  on  every 
question  affecting  the  commerci^ 
welfare  of  England.  Entering  Par- 
liament, as  member  for  Taunton,  in 
1806,  he  at  once  took  rank  with  the 
great  financiers  and  economists  of 
half  a  century  ago.  His  stutter  and 
oratorical  deficiency  lessened  the 
weight  of  his  counsels;  but  they 
were  always  listened  to  with  respect, 
and  veiy  often  followed.  In  the 
budget  of  181 1,  for  instance,  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  money  by  levying 
a  tax  of  a  penny  a  pound  on  all 
cotton-wool  imported  from  all  dis- 
tricts save  British  and  Portuguese 
colonies.  Baring  showed  that  the 
measure  would  be  fraught  with  two- 
fold evil ;  that  it  would  deprive 
England  of  great  quantities  of 
American  cotton,  even  then  found 
fax  more  desirable  than  any  that 
could  be  got  from  the  East  or  the 
West  Indies ;  and  that,  in  keeping 
American  cotton  out  of  England,  it 
would  encourage  American  manu- 
&otures,  and  so  cause  further  in- 
jury to  our  trade.  The  foolish 
scheme  was  withdrawn  in  that  year, 
and,  on  its  revival  in  18 13,  being 
again  opposed  by  Baring  and  his 
fellow-thmkers,  it  was  finally  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Baring  was 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  other 
questions  about  America.  In  181 2 
he  supported  Henry  Brougham  in 
his  opposition  to  the  &mous  Orders 
in  Council  of  1807  and  1809,  direct- 
ing stringent  search,  in  all  foreign 
vessels,  for  English  seamen  and 
contraband  articles.  Those  orders, 
it  was  urged,  had  already  proved 
very  disastrous  to  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  Eng- 
land, and  were  the  cause  of  much 
needless  misery  to  great  numbers 
of  British  subjects.  They  were  soon 
after  made  the  excuse  for  the  Ameri- 
can declaration  of  war  with  Eng- 
land. In  the  House  of  Gonunons, 
Baring  pointed  this  out,  and  found 


in  it  'good  reason  for  condemning 
the  ministry.  Ajs  war  had  been 
brought  about,  however,  he  insisted 
that  it  must  be  carried  through  with 
zeal.  He  boldly  advocated  the 
blockading  of  all  the  ports  of  the 
United  Stat^ ;  and  when  peace  had 
been  negotiated,  in  December,  18 14, 
he  angrily  denounced  the  nego- 
tiators for  supineness.  The  wisdom 
of  his  complaints  has  been  since 
abundantly  proved  by  the  frequent 
disputes  concerning  right  of  search 
in  the  case  of  American  vessela 

In  all  the  commercial  legislation 
of  the  latter  part  of  George  IIL's 
reign,  and  the  whole  of   George 
IV.*s,  Baring   took   an  inflnentiAl 
part.    In  i8i4>heled  the  Opposi- 
tion in  a   measure   for   establish- 
ing the  price  at  which  foreign  com 
might  be  imported,  that  price  being 
-paid  for  the  protection  of  English 
grain.     Therein   he  failed.     Next 
year  he  succeeded  in  his  resistance 
of  the  income  tax.    In  1821,  in  the 
discussions  concerning  the  resump- 
tion of  Bank  payments,  he  advo- 
cated a  modification  of  the  esta- 
blished rules  regarding  curz^cy. 
Something  must  be  done,  he  said, 
to  meet  the  'growing  wants  of  an 
increasing  population,  driven  to  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  through  scarcity 
of  floating  coin,  and  in  the  absence 
of  its  equivalent  in    paper.    'No 
coimtry  before  ever  presented  the 
continuance  of  so  extraordinary  a 
spectacle  as  that  of  living  under  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  value  of 
money  and  decrease  in  the  value  of 
the  productions  of  the  people.'    On 
this  occasion.  Baring  moved  for  a 
select  committee  to    inquire   into 
the  financial  embanassments  of  the 
country,  and  to  suggest  remedies  for 
the  evil.  In  this,  and  in  other  efforts 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, however,  he  fiuled. 

In  the  management  of  his  own 
commercial  affisJrs  he  certainly  did 
not  fail.  The  greatest  proof  of  his 
influence  in  the  moneta^  world  ap- 
peared in  1818.  'There  are  six 
great  Powers  in  Europe— Enghind, 
France,  Bussia,  Austria,  Pmssiai 
and  Baring  Brothers,'  said  the  Bac 
de  Bichelieu  in  that  year;  and  with 
reason.  Baring  had  just  negotiated 
for  the  French  Government  a  loan 
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<^  >7ja3S,938  francs,  in  5  por  cent, 
rentes,  at  a  rate  of  67  francs  to  the 
TOO.  By  that  means  the  restored 
Bonrbons  were  able  to  buy  off  the 
projected  occupation  of  France  for 
fiTe  yean  by  Russian,  Pmssian,  and 
Austrian  troops,  and  the  convention 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  brought 
about  Baring's  'power,' however, 
did  not  end  there.  The  sudden  issue 
of  State  paper  for  the  loan  of 
37,000,000  francs  caused  a  depres- 
sion of  the  Funds  &om  67  to  58,  and 
consequently  gave  room  for  much 
wild  speculation,  and  made  certain 
the  Mure  of  many  honest  traders. 
Baring  thereupon  persuaded  Riche- 
lieu to  annul  the  contract  for  half 
(^  his  loan,  and  at  the  same  time 
induced  the  bankers  who  had  joined 
with  him  in  effecting  it — the  Hopes 
and  the  Rothschilds  being  the  prin- 
cipal—to agree  to  the  surrender. 
That  restored  the  funds  to  some- 
thing like  their  proper  condition. 
All  through  the  conferences  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Baring  was  in  attendance  to  answer 
questions,  g^ve  advice,  and  see  that 
the  decisions  arrived  at  were  in 
icoordanoe  with  sound  monetary 
principles. 

From  that  time  the  chief  business 
of  the  House  of  Baring  Brothers  lay 
is  the  negotiation  of  foreign  loans. 
Throughout  Europe  it  was  second 
only  to  the  Rothschilds ;  among  the 
American  states  it  had  the  pre- 
eminence. Nearly  all  the  merit  of 
this  must  be  assigned  to  Alexander 
Baring.  Haying  brought  the  house, 
however,  to  the  highest  piteh  of  its 
greatness,  he  retired  from  all  active 
part  in  its  direction  when  he  was 
only  fifty-four  years  old.  One  of 
his  nephews,  Mr.  John  Baring, 
had,  in  1833,  joined  with  Mr. 
Joshua  Bates,  an  American,  in  esta- 
blishiog  a  large  commission-agency 
in  Boston.  Another  nephew,  Mr. 
Thomas  Baring,  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  the  house  of  Hope, 
at  Amsterdam.  In  1825,  on  the 
advice  of  his  brother-in-law,  Peter 
Labouchere,  Alexander  Baring  re- 
solved to  take  into  partnership  with 
him  his  son  Francis,  both  his 
nephews,  and  Joshua  Bates  as  well ; 
and  three  years  later,  in  1828,  find- 
ing that  the  yoong  men  worked 


well,  he  left  the  business  alt(^her 
in  tiieir  hands,  snnendering  his 
part  in  the  management,  and  ap- 
pointing as  a  substitute  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Humphrey  St.  John  Mild- 
may.  Henceforth  the  house  was 
known  as  Baring  and  Company,  to 
have  for  ite  principal  directors, 
during  more  than  thirty  years,  Mr 
Joshua  Bates,  who 'died  in  1864,* 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  the  present 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Hunting- 
don. 

As  early  as  181 1,  Alexander 
Baring  had  been  rich  enough  to 
buy  an  estate  at  Shoreham  for 
ioo,ooo7.  He  adorned  it  with  al- 
most the  choicest  private  collec- 
tion of  paintings  to  be  found  in 
England.  He  was  reputed  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  pictures;  if  now 
and  then  he  made  nustakes,  his 
error  was  shared  by  other  compe- 
tent critics.  Of  this  an  instance 
occurs  in  Tom  Moore's  'Diary,' 
where,  by  the  way,  we  find  ample 
proof  of  the  witty  poet's  liking  for 

*  Bates  was  born  at  Weynioaih,  near 
Boston,  in  1788.  For  sevend  years,  be- 
ginning with  1803,  he  was  a  clerk  in  the 
great  American  hoose  of  W.  B.  and  W. 
Gray.  In  18x5  or  18 16,  his  employers 
sent  him  as  confidential  agent  to  the  north 
of  Europe.  Ketuming  to  Boston,  a  few 
years  later,  he  soon  entered  into  partnership 
with  John  Baring,  each  partner  providing 
20,000/.,  with  which  to  start  the  business. 
From  182$,  when  the  business  was  merged 
into  that  of  Baring  and  Co.,  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  resided  almost  constantly  in 
London.  For  many  years  he  was  in  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Coleridge,  and  during 
that  period  Bates's  drawing-room  was  a 
famous  haunt  of  the  admirers  of  the  great 
thinker  and  greater  talker.  Another  of 
Joshua  Bates's  favourites  waa  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  close  and  trustful  friend- 
ship existing  before  1848  between  the 
wealthy  merchant  and  the  modest  refugee 
continued,  without  hindrance,  we  are  as- 
sured, after  the  refugee  had  become  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  Among  many  other 
proofs  of  his  benevolent  disposition.  Bates 
spent  50,000  dollars  in  buying  some  of  the 
best  European  books  for  the  free  library 
of  Boston,  and  sent  over  another  sum  of 
50,000  dollars  to  be  funded  for  its  benefit, 
the  interest  being  every  year  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  more  books.  He  died  on  the 
a4th  Sept.  1864,  leaving  a  large  fortune  to 
his  only  surviving  child,  Madame  Van  dc 
Weyer,  wife  of  the  Bel^an  ambassador. 
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the  good  dinners  and  the  good  so- 
ciety to  be  met  with  at  the  mer- 
chant's table.  One  day  in  Jiuio, 
1829,  says  Moore,  'Mrs,  Baring 
fihowed  me  some  new  pictures  thut 
Baring  had  just  l)onght.  She  told 
me  of  a  picture  of  liembrandt  tliat 
Baring  once  bought  at  a  very  large 
price,  which  used  to  make  Sir 
Tliomas  Lawrence  un}iai)})y,  from 
its  being  a  liner  Jiembrandt  thuii 
that  of  Angerstein.  After  contem- 
plating it,  liowevtr,  for  iboveral  hours 
one  day,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  too  highly  finished  to  bo 
a  genuine  Picmbrandt ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  opinion  of  his,  tlie 
picture  fell  in  value  instantly/  At 
another  time,  a  i)icture  which  Baring 
had  paid  5000/.  for,  as  a  Correg^io, 
was  in  like  manner  declared  an  imi- 
tation, and  accordingly  reduced  in 
price  to  500/.  or  less.  In  1826, 
Baring  made  a  splendid  addition  to 
his  gallery,  by^  purchasing  Lord 
Radstock's  collection,  including  a 
Titian,  priced  at  iSoo  guineas,  and 
a  CHorgione  at  700. 

In  other  ways  Baring  showed  an 
enlightened  taste  and  disposition. 
His  father  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  London  Institution 
in  1806.  In  1825  the  son  was 
chosen  one  of  the  council  of  the 
London  University,  just  founded  at 
a  cost  of  30,000/.  In  1828  he  pre- 
sided at  a  festival  at  Freemasons* 
Tavern  in  celebration  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
It  was  through  him,  moreover, 
though  more  for  commercial  than 
any  other  reasons,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  induced,  in  the  following 
year,  to  abandon  a  project  for  bring- 
ing all  the  Friendly  Societies  in 
England  under  the  management  of 
the  Government.  This  measure 
gave  umbrage  to  great  numbers, 
and,  after  vainly  petitioning  on 
the  matter,  they  decided  upon  a 
system  of  coercion.  On  the  morn- 
ing before  the  bill  was  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  bills  were  posted  all  over 
the  country  requesting  all  who  had 
any  money  invested  through  the 
agency  of  Friendly  Societies  to  draw 
it  out  if  the  obnoxious  bill  was  made 
law.  As  the  total  deposits  for  the 
whole  kingdom  were  very  heavy, 
that  proposal  caused  much  excite- 


ment in  the  money  market.  Thire- 
fore,  in  the  evening,  when  Sir  EoHrt 
Peel  brought  forward  his  bill,  Baring 
rose  and  protested.  *  Does  my  ri^lit 
hcmourable  friend  know  what  he  is 
doing  ?  This  morning  I  was  asti^ 
nished  to  find  the  Funds  fallen  twi» 
per  cent.,  with  no  apparent  rea-ui. 
for  the  fall.  Then  1  found  that  i*. 
was  caused  bv  the  determination  cf 
these  depositors  to  withdraw  ui, 
their  money  from  pubhc  use.  ^ii, 
this  is  a  very  serious  measure,  Ttry 
serious  indeed.  I  trust  the  IIov-" 
will  not  endorse  it  without  gni\e' 
consideration.*  The  result  of  tlu* 
speech  was  the  withdrawal  of  i!. ' 
bill,  and  the  sul^titution  for  it,  next 
session,  of  another,  fniraed  l>y  {\w 
delegates  of  the  Friendly  Socicti«.> 
themselves. 

Alexander  Baring  began  poIiUv^I 
life  as  a  Whig,  the  friend  and  6ui>- 
porter  of  Lord  Brougham,  I/>rd 
John  Russell,  and  other  lil>eral  re- 
formers. Soon  after  his  retirement 
from  business,  however,  he  chan^t-<l 
his  policy.  He  was  alarmed  at  thi 
growing  excitement  of  tlie  Eiiplisii 
people  on  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  '  It  is  impossihk-,' 
he  said,  in  November,  1829,  'for 
rich  capitalists  to  remain  in  a  couc- 
try  exposed  to  tumultuary  meetings 
Great  numbers  of  manufacturers 
have  been  brought  to  this  countr}' 
at  various  times  from  other  conn* 
tries,  some  to  escape  civil  and  some 
religious  persecutions.  But  there  is 
no  persecution  so  fatal  as  a  mob 
persecution.  Every  other  persecu- 
tion it  is  possible  to  find  some  meats 
of  softening ;  but  mob  persecution 
is  unrelenting  and  implacable.  Des- 
potism itself  is  to  be  preferred  t.) 
mob  persecution.*  Therefore  be 
went  over  to  the  side  of  despotism. 
For  his  opposition  to  the  Refonn 
Bill  his  windows  were  broken  in 
1 83 1,  and  from  tliat  year  he  sidcil 
on  all  questions  with  the  Tories, 

On  the  formation  of  Sir  Robeit 
Peel's  new  government  in  1834, 
Baring  took  oflice  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  t»f 
the  ^lint.  In  April,  1835,  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Ash- 
burton.  Hencefortli,  with  one 
famous  exception,  he  took  no  pn>- 
minent  part  in  public  affairs. 
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The  exception  was  in  184 1.  On 
PeeFs  retam  to  power  in  that  year 
the  most  pressiug  business  before 
him  related  to  a  question  on  which 
Baring  had  had  much  to  say  soven- 
and-thirty  years  before.  One  of  his 
complaints  at  the  way  in  which 
peaoe  had  been  established  with 
America  in  1814  concerned  the 
qaestion  as  to  the  north-eastern 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States 
from  British  America.  The  diffi- 
calty  arose  from  an  inadvertence  in 
drawing  np  the  treaty  of  1783,  it 
being  there  left  donbtfnl  which  of 
tvro  lines  of  highlands  were  to  form 
the  separation.  Hence  there  was 
debateable  ground  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles'  breadth,  and  with  an 
entire  area  of  6, 7  5  0,000  acres.  This 
yas  one  of  the  grounds  of  quarrel 
in  18 1 1,  and  in  the  pacification  of 
1814  Baring  found  great  fault  with 
the  negotiators  for  leaving  the  ques- 
tion 8&1  unsettled.  They  had  re- 
ferred it  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands.  Forseven- 
teen  years  his  Majesty  studied,  or 
pretended  to  study,  the  question 
^thout  arriving  at  any  decision. 
At  last,  in  183 1,  he  proposed  to  re- 
pit  both  lines  and  take  for  boun- 
<lary  line  the  stream  of  the  river 
SLJohn,  thus  giving  to  England 
3,636,160  of  the  disputed  acres.  To 
this  suggestion  Lord  Palmerston, 
▼ho  was  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
readily  acceded ;  President  Jackson 
and  the  American  Grovemment  also 
approved  of  it,  but  there  was  so 
much  opposition  raised  by  certain 
demagogaes  in  the  United  States, 
who,  eager  to  have  all  the  territory 
in  their  own  hands,  declared  that 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had 
exceeded  his  authority  in  proposing 
a  third  line,  that  nothing  came  of 
it.  Over  and  over  again  the  English 
Government  sought  to  effect  an 
arrangement,  but  the  Americans 
were  obstjufi^te.  The  dispute  lasted 
ten  years,  md  when  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
resomeA  power  in  1 841,  it  seemed 
Almost  certain  to  end  in  war.    Peel, 
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however,  determined  to  make  one 
more  peaceful  effort  He  appointed 
Lord  Ashburton  to  proceed  to 
Washington,  and  there  effect,  if  it 
was  any  how  possible,  some  sort  of 
settlement.  *  Lord  Ashburton,'  says 
Mr.  Thomas  Golley  Grattan,  who 
took  part  in  the  negotiation, '  was  a 
nobleman  well  adapted  to  the  occa- 
sion, from  his  connection  by  mar- 
riage and  property  with  the  United 
States.  He  was  not  a  trained  am- 
bassador, but  his  general  knowledge 
of  business,  straightforwardness,  and 
good  sense,  wore  qualities  far  more 
valuable  than  those  to  be  generally 
found  in  professional  diplomatists, 
whose  proceedings  so  often  embroil 
instead  of  conciliating.'  Lord  Ash- 
burton proceeded  to  the  United 
States  in  March,  1843.  There  many 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
treat  with  him  were  his  personal 
friends,  and  his  arguments  took 
effect.  He  effected  a  compromise 
yet  more  favourable  to  England 
than  that  designed  by  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain  being 
left  in  possession  of  3,370,000  acres, 
America  of  3 ,4 1 3 ,000.  This  was  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  or  the  Ash- 
burton Treaty,  signed  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1843. 

Lord  Ashburton  died,  seventy- 
four  years  old,  on  the  1 3th  of  May, 
1848.  His  son,  William  Bingham 
Baring,  who  succeeded  to  the 
peerage,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
commerce,  and  the  second  son,  Fran- 
cis, who  became  Lord  Ashburton  a 
few  years  ago,  soon  retired  from 
business.  The  Barings  still  flourish 
and  draw  money,  through  commer- 
cial channels,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world;  but  of  the  living  we 
have  not  here  to  speak,  and  if  we 
had,  perhaps  nothing  more  impor- 
tant, as  regards  their  mercantile 
history,  could  be  said  than  that  they 
are  good  and  zealous  followers  of 
the  system  of  money-making  esta- 
blished by  old  Sir  Francis  Baring 
and  his  son  Alexander,  Baron  Ash- 
burton. 

H.  II.  F.  Bt 
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THE  EOMANCE  OF  AN  EVENING  PARTY. 


I. 

TWENTY-TWO  years  ago,  a  mid- 
dle-class evening  party  was  to 
most  of  those  immediat^^Iy  concerned, 
as  unromantic  an  affair  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  To  the  givers  thereof, 
for  example,  it  involved  a  consider- 
able amount  of  prosaic  trouble  and 
annoyance.  The  host  grumbled  then, 
as  now,  when  he  came  home  from 
business  and  found  the  house 
arrived  at  the  ultimate  crisis  of 
methodical  madness, — the  library 
given  up  to  ices  and  lemonade,  the 
dining-room  table  unnaturally  elon- 
gated and  covered  with  all  kinds  of 
extraordinary  looking  and  highly 
decorated  comestibles,  and  the  hand- 
some drawing-room  furniture  unac- 
countably translated  and  condensed 
into  a  holland-covered  floor,  a  line 
of  rout-seats  round  the  walls,  and 
the  piano  poked  into  the  farthest 
available  corner.  The  hostess  and 
her  daughters  were  of  course 
plunged  into  the  very  depths  of 
despair  because  something  of  vital 
importance  had  not  arriv^  that  was 
promised  to  be  sent  by  five  o'clock 
at  latest.  Infinite  vexation  of  spirit 
was  suffered  because  the  Highflights 
had  sent  an  apology  at  the  last 
moment,  and  because  the  Browns 
had  unreasonably  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  with  them  their 
cousins,  the  Misses  Smith,  and  they 
were  overdone  with  young  ladies 
already.  Also,  to  make  it  more 
provoking,  that  delightful  Mr. 
Crichton,  who  danced  so  well,  and 
sang  so  finely,  and  talked  so  charm- 
ingly, and  who  had  promised  to 
bring  a  friend  of  similar  delightful- 
ness  with  him^  was  actually  obliged 
to  go  off  that  very  day,  to  Southsea, 
on  some  business  connected  with 
that  tiresome  War  Office.  Then 
again,  it  may.be  taken  for  granted 
that  either  the  hostess's  new;  vel- 
Tet  drees  would  not  'meet'  at  the 
waist — ^a  compromise  having  to  be 
effected  with  pins  at  the  very  instant 
that  a  thundering  knock  at  the  hall 
door  gave  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
the  earliest  guests — or  else  that 
some  aocident  had  happened  to  the 


young  ladies'  tulle  skirts,  their  dedi- 
cate lily-of-the-valley  wreaths,  (*r 
their  sashes,  or  their  shoes,  or  their 
bouquets,  which  hindered  that  en- 
tire perfection  of  toilette  for  which 
they  had  striven  with  infinite  ardour 
for  many  days  before,  and  whii^h 
shortcoming  more  than  a  'little 
dashed  their  spirits  *  accordingly. 

Then,  from  the  guests'  point  of 
view : — how  many  fathers  of  femili^s 
among  them  had  pitifully  bewail<^ 
the  dismal  necessity  of  leaving  their 
cosy  dining-rooms  and  evQiiLir 
papers  —  investing  themselves  in 
chilly  waistcoats  and  stiff  neckcloths 
instead  of  the  comfortable,  well- 
worn  garments  of  every-day  hfe, 
and  going  forth  from  the  warm, 
home  atmosphere  first  into  the 
dark,  damp  night,  and  then  into  the 
blinding  glitter  and  deafening  babble 
of  a  crowded  assembly  1  How  many 
a  mother  had  suffered  sundry  pan  j:« 
of  apprehension,  and  a  steady  bur- 
den of  anxiety,  for  days  past,  over 
the  diificultics  of  some  home-niadt! 
decorations  for  her  daughters,  in- 
Tolving  a  desperate  conflict  betwetii 
the  cheap  and  the  tasteful,  the 
economical  and  the  becoming ! 

As  for  those  to  whom  *goiDp 
out'  was  a  matter  of  habit  and 
routine,  and  large  parties  the 
nightly  condition  of  their  lives,  they 
were  the  very  people  to  whom  the 
whole  affair  was  most  commonplace 
and  prosaic.  And  in  fact,  viewinj; 
the  subject  from  this  point,  there 
arises  a  perplexing  question,  namely 
— Why  do  people  take  so  much 
trouble  to  give  what  it  seems  to 
cost  other  people  just  as  much 
trouble  to  accept  ? 

But  it  is  a  one-sided  view  of  tbo 
matter,  to  say  the  truth.  Social  in- 
tercourse is  an  advantage  not  to 
be  slighted ;  and  it  is  a  poor  philo- 
sophy which  contents  itself  with 
sneering  at  even  mistaken  efforts 
to  attain  that  which  is  so  whole- 
some in  itself,  and,  under  favouiahld 
conditions,  so  beneficial  in  its  re- 
sults. Some  day,  doubtless,  've 
shall  succeed  in  learning  from  our 
past  fiEulures,  and  rise  to  'higher 
things'  in  this  department  of  life. 
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on  the  'dead  ashoB'  of  many  <iigwn^i 
and  pzofitiesB  reunions  that  hare 
gQD6  oefoie. 

At  piesont,  howerer,  it  does  not 
appear  that  we  aze  gauung  maoh 
gioimd.  The  oidinary  oTenizig 
party  of  1866  is  yery  similar  to  its 
ancestor  of  1844.  Except  that 
polkas  were  then  jnat  coming  into 
auBhion,  whereaa  they  are  now  oat 
of  that  charmed  region;  that  the 
slov,  gracefol,  German  waltz  had 
sot  yet  ffiyen  place  to  the  yiolently- 
awkwara  exerciae  called  the  vaht  a 
deux  temps;  that  the  skirtB  were  leas 
expaoaiTe  and  head-dresaes  leas 
poodeions  than  now ;  that  the  young 
ladies  were,  perhape,  a  little  shyer 
in  look  and  speech,  and  that  it 
woald  have  certainly  caused  con- 
fiiderable  astonishment  if  any  of 
them  had  used  slang  expressions, 
or  began  to  talk  in  the  'fiast '  fashion 
which  is  now  so  little  uncommon  as 
baldly  to  arouse  surprise  in  any  one 
wbo  is  not  yery  unsophisticated — 
en»pt  for  these  points  of  difference 
appearances  were  yery  much  the 
ttm6,-~thing8  went  on  in  an  almost 
identical  routine,  and  were  appa- 
loitly  guided  by  similar  principles 
to  thoas  which  may  regulate  any 
amilar  proceedings  to-night,  or  to- 
inoRow  night,  or  some  night  next 
week.  And,  therefore,  any  descrip- 
tion would  be  supererogatory— no 
tntoring  of  the  imagination  is  at  all 
nqmred,in  order  to  transport  the 
iB%der  to  the  drawing-rooms  of  Mr. 
and  Urs.  Frampton,  of  Leicester 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  on  the  oc- 
caakm  of  an  eyening  party  giyen  by 
them  to  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance in  the  month  of  December, 

1844. 

pandng  was  going  on  with  great 
spirit  in  the  larger  of  the  two  rooms, 
while  in  the  other,  the  guests  sat  and 
conTersed  together,  or  looked  at 
the  prints  and  drawings  (there 
were  no  stereoscopes,  no  popular 
photographs,  eyen,  in  those  days!) 
scattered  on  the  table,  or  stood  and 
matched  the  dancers,  according  to 
^ir  B6?eral  tastes  and  inclinations. 
This  comparatiyely  quiet  and  pas- 
BiTe  section  of  the  gay  throng  was 
chiefly  composed  of  middle-aged  or 
elderly  people.  Not  altogether, 
'^wever.     Two  or  three  young 


ladies  wero  chatting  busily  and 
merrily  together,  on  a  so&;  and 
one  evidently  very  happy  young 
man  had  secured  a  tete-a-tSte  talk 
with  a  flair  damsel,  oyer  whose  chair 
he  was  bending  with  chiyalrous  de- 
yotion.  A  dark-haired  girl  was  sit- 
ting half-shadowed  by  the  sweeping 
drapery  of  the  portiere,  turning  oyer 
the  leayes  of  a  book ;  and  near  her, 
a  yoimg  man  was  talking  to  an  older 
one,  while  leaning  against  one  side' 
of  the  arohway  which  connected  the 
two  rooms. 

'So  I  hear  you  are  probably 
godng  to  India,  titer  all,  Hamilton,' 
said  the  elder  gentleman.  '  It's  n- 
ther  a  sudden  idea,  isn't  it?' 

'Quite  sudden — like  the  offer 
which  gaye  rise  to  it,  of  an  appoint- 
ment worth  eight  hundred  a  year,  to 
begin  with.' 

*HumI  Thafs  tempting,  cer- 
tainly. Ton  might  go  on  working 
a  good  many  years  here  before  you 
made  half  as  much.' 

'I  know.  And  in  &ct,  ifs  so 
nnusual  a  prospect,  that  I  believe 
I  shall  not  let  it  slip.  I  have  to  de- 
cide within  a  fortnight,  and  start 
in  a  month  if  I  go.' 

'  The  worst  of  it  is  the  climate  and 
its  effects.  It's  not  only  exile,  but 
possible  loss  of  health  that  you  have 
to  encounter,  you  see.  You  do  not 
arrive  at  your  eight  hundred  a  year 
without  some  sacrifice,  after  all.' 

'What  €lo  you  arrive  at  with- 
out sacrifice?'  the  young  man  said, 
with  a  peculiar  look  and  tone,  half 
sarcastic,  half  careless.  'Everything 
is  bought  at  a  price  more  or  less  ex- 
ceeding its  real  value  in  this  world, 
it  seems  to  me.  We  are  bound  to 
pay  for  what  we  have,  in  one  way 
or  another;  and  it  isn't  worth 
while  haggling  over  the  terms, 
even  if  they  appear  rather  extra- 
vagant?' 

'  You  may  make  too  great  a 
sacrifice,'  returned  the  other,  in  his 
matterK)f-fiact  way—'  health,  for  in- 
stance. What  could  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  that  first  of  temporal 
blessings?' 

'  Well—two  or  three  thousand  a 
year  (and  I  should  get  that,  you 
Know,  by  the  time  I  was  used  quite 
up)  would  go  a  good  way  to  make 
even  an  invMid'slife  oomlinrtableaiid 
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desirable.    No— I  don't  see  that  the 
price^  so  far,  is  too  exorbitant' 

'  Ah  1  you  talk  like  one  who  has 
never  known  the  want  of  health  and 
strength.' 

'Or  who  has  never  done  mnch 
good  with  them/  Hamilton  said, 
again  with  a  slightly  sarcastic  ex- 
pression. '  If  a  man  doesn't  do  the 
best  he  can  with  his  x>08608sion8, 
perhaps  the  sooner  they're  taken 
from  him  the  better.' 

'I  don't  quite  understand  you/ 
the  old  gentleman  said — and  indeed 
once  or  twice  before,  he  had  looked 
somewhat  mystified  at  his  compa- 
nion's discourse.  And  here  the  young 
lady  with  dark  hair  who  sat  so  near 
them  that  she  could  not  but  hear  all 
that  passed,  gave  a  rapid,  luinoticed 
glance  at  the  two  speakers,  andt  a 
quickly  repressed  smile  just  curved 
the  comers  of  her  very  expressive 
mouth.  'It  seems  to  me,'  he  went 
on,  '  that  you've  done  veiy  well  all 
your  life— you've  acquitted  yourself 
more  than  creditably  in  all  you've 
undertaken.  No  one  who  knows 
you  well  would  say  you've  misused 
any  of  your  good  gifts.  A  good 
son,  a  good  man  of  business,  a 
good ' 

'  Stop,  I  beseech  you  1'  his  young 
friend  said,  laughing.  'Don't  let 
me  suppose  I'm  listening  to  my  own 
too  flattering  epitaph,  already!' 

'Not  flattering — ^not  a  bit  of  it. 
It's  plain  truth/  persisted  the  other. 
*  I  should  like  to  ask  your  mother ; 
— by  the  way,  what  does  slie  say  to 
this  India  scheme?' 

The  young  man's  face  changed — 
the  furtive  fun  went  out  of  his 
eyes.  He  looked  grave  and  earnest 
enough  as  he  answered,  simply— 

'  She  says  nothing  against  it  Shr 
is  content  that  I  should  go.' 

'  Ah,  I  darn  say !  She  sees  ti  e 
advantage  of  the  thing  for  you  end 
so  is  willing  to  take  her  share  of  the 
sacrifice.    I  know  how  much ' 

'  I  fancy  the  dance  is  over  for  this 
time,  and  we  shall  be  in  the  way,' 
interposed  his  companion,  moving 
from  the  position  he  had  main- 
tained so  long.  And,  as  he  did  so,  a 
pair  of  brown  eyes  were  once  again 
lifted  from  the  book  they  had  ;been 
drooped  over,  and  looked  up  at  him 
with  irrepressible  interest    AgaiUj 


only  for  a  moment— for  the  yoang 
lady's  shy  glance  chanced  this  time 
to  be  intercepted  by  the  very  object 
of  her  observation — and  althoogh 
his  quiet,  grave,  considering  regard 
was  not  of  an  alarming  or  abashing 
nature,  it  was  quite  enough  to  came 
her  eyes  to  droop  again  with  elec- 
trical  despatch,  while  a  warm  ooloui 
stole  into  the  cheeks  that  just  be- 
fore were  so  noticeably  pale.    And 
straightway  she  left  her  seat,  and 
went  to  the  table,  over  which  she 
leaned,  inspecting  books  and  prints 
with  scrupulously  attentive  interest, 
and  conversing  thereon  with  a  lady 
friend  already  similarly  engaged. 

The  conference  between  the  two 
gentlemen  was  efifoctually  broken 
up,  for  not  only  had  the  mnac 
c^iksed,  and  the  throng  of  dancen 
come  surging  into  the  sometime 
quiet  room,  bnt  now  ensued  the 
overwhdming  descent  of  Mrs. 
Frampton  upon  the  interlocutois. 

'Mr.  Crosoyi  von't  you  join  a 
rubber,  down  stairs  ?'  to  the  elder— 
and  a  more  peremptory, '  Mr.  Blake, 
you  must  allow  me  to  introduce 
you  to  a  partner,'  to  the  younger, 
must  in  any  case  have  put  an  end 
to  the  tete-a-tde.  Mr.  Crosby  was 
not  indi£ferent  to  the  idea  of  whist, 
and  betook  himself  forthwith  to  the 
region  thereof,  and  the  hostess  laid 
a  gentle  touch  on  the  aim  of  her 
ramaining  victim,  who,  to  tell  the 
truth,  looked  a  very  unwilling  one. 

'  It's  no  use  introducing  me  to  a 
partner/  he  said  eagerly,  'for  I 
never  dance — I  do  it  so  badly.  I 
can't  waltz,  and  I've  forgotten  all 
the  figures  of  the  quadrilles,  and  I 
know  nothing  about  this  new 
t\viBting-«bout  polka  thing.  Make 
me  useful  in  some  other  way, 
please.' 

But  Mrs.  Frampton  was  inflex- 
ible. 

'You  can  walk  through  a  qua* 
drille— every  young  man  can  do 
that,'  she  said,  sternly — '  and  there 
are  two  or  three  girls  who  have  not 
been  dancing,  for  want  of  partners. 
We  are  rather  short  of  gentlemen 
to-m'ght,  and  I  assure  you  I  expect 
that  every  man  will  do  his  dn^  on 
this  occasion/ 

It  was  impossible  to  make  further 
objection,  after  this,  and  Hamilton 
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Blake  resigned  himqelf  into*  her 
hands.  He  saw  her  keen,  compre- 
heosire  glance  at  the  partner- less 
ladies  she  had  alladed  to—the 
three  talking  together — and  the 
pale,  dark-eyed  girl  who  was  still 
looking  at  some  drawings  on  the 
table. 

'  Who  is  that  yonng  lady  in  the 
blae  dress?'  he  asked,  and  the  hint 
was  qoite  enough  for  the  alert 
hostess. 

'An  extremely  charming  ^irl,  and 
I  will  introduce  you  to  her/  she 
promptly  replied.  And  the  next 
instant  Hamilton  found  himself 
bowing  before  the  blue  dress,  and 
heard  as  much  of  the  formula  of 
introduction  as  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  his  own 
name,  followed  by  an  entirely  in- 
diBtinot  and  unintelligible  murmur. 
And  then  the  rustling  skirts  and 
bland  presence  of  Mrs.  f^mpton 
boie  away  in  some  other  direction, 
and  the  new  acquaintances  were 
left  helplessly  strcunded  upon  each 
others  conversational  powers. 

Their  first  efforts  to  float  freely 
into  open  waters  were  even  more 
awkward  and  unsuccessful  than 
usual.  Some  sort  of  consciousness 
oppressed  them  both,  to  say  the 
truth,  and  they  found  it  equally 
difficult  to  maintain  or  escape  from 
the  customary  conmionplaces  which 
initiate  English  intercourse. 

'Are  we  expected  to  dance?'  at 
last  said  the  cavalier,  as  the  music 
struck  up  and  sundry  couples  pro- 
ceeded to  take  their  places.  And 
Mr.  Hamilton  Blake  duly  offered 

his  arm  to  Miss ,  who  smiled 

as  she  accepted  it,  with  an  irrepres- 
sible smile,  arch  and  winning,  that 
quite  wonderfully  changed  the  some- 
what subdued  character  of  her  face, 
bringing  out  its  latent  colour  and 
expression  as  the  glinting  sunshine 
lights  up  the  shadowy  waters  of  a 
stream. 

'Do  you  think  it  too  much 
trouble  ?'  she  asked  him  in  words, 
as  well  as  with  that  mischievous 
glance ;  —  and  then,  apparently 
abashed  at  the  sound  of  her  own 
spomtaneous  utterance,  she  blushed, 
and  tried  to  chasten  her  face  into 
quietude  again.  But  the  ripples 
were   visible    enough,  still;    and 


Hamilton  watched  tliem  with  eager 
interest,  glad  to  have  provoked 
them,  though  he  was  anxious  too, 
to  justify  himself;  and  he  began, 
with  animation,  to  apologise  and  to 
explain,  and,  in  short,  entered  on  a 
species  of  defensive  argument  that 
appeared  rather  out  of  keeping  with 
what  had  provoked  it  However, 
the  young  lady  listened  patiently, 
and  smilingly  commented  and  re- 
plied, and  it  served  better  than  a 
l)etter  means,  perhaps,  to  the  desired 
end  of  breaking  the  ice  of  formality 
and  restraint  so  almost  inevitable 
to  newly  introduced  Britons.  In 
brief,  when  they  took  their  places 
in  the  quadrille,  their  ship  of  ac- 
quaintance might  be  said  to  be  fairly 
under  weigh,  and  a  favouniblo 
breeze  lightly  swelling  the  sails 
thereof. 

The  dance,  or  measured  prome- 
nade, being  safely  over,  they  duly 
followed  in  the  wake  of  other 
couples  who  paced  up  and  down 
the  length  of  the  two  rooms.  Their 
progress  in  friendliness  might  have 
been  divined  by  any  one  who  over- 
heard their  conversation,  which  had 
gradually  become  so  much  more  in 
earnest  than  talk  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances usually  is.  Indeed  it 
seemed  that  the  lady,  with  her 
serious  eyes  and  sweet  voice,  felt 
every  now  and  then  constrained  to 
discipline  her  natural  frankness  into 
something  more  in  accordance  with 
conventional  reticence.  More  than 
once  she  stopped  short  in  something 
she  began  to  say,  as  if  checked  by  a 
sudden  consciousness  of  her  own 
tongue,  a  sudden  apprehension  that 
it  was  exercising  itself  too  freely. 
And  then,  for  the  next  few  minutes, 
she  would  volunteer  no  remark,  and 
replied  to  Hamilton  in  the  fewest 
possible  words.  Most  unluckily  too, 
as  Mr.  Blake  thought,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  before  there  had 
been  time  for  a  new  accession  of 
candour,  a  son  of  the  house  came  to 
claim  her  for  the  waltz  which  was 
about  commencing.  She  inclined 
her  head  very  sweetly  to  her  former 
partner  as  she  accepted  the  offered 
arm  of  this  new  cavalier.  Never- 
theless the  young  man  felt  unrea- 
sonably aggrieved  at  this  natural 
sequence  of  events,  and  was  awai'e 
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of  a  species  of  emotion  not 'un- 
like envy  while  looking  on  at  tho 
graceful  dance  (has  it  not  -been  said 
that  waltzing  was  graceful  in  those 
days?)  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
take  part.  Pretty  as  it  was  to  see, 
ho  did  not  look  on  long,  but  turned 
away  and  wandered  aimlessly  into 
the  next  room,  where  he  encountered 
some  young  lady  acquaintances  who 
dohiged  him  with  small  talk  and 
miss-ish  questions  and  remarks, 
which,  while  he  politely  responded 
to  them,  made  him  involuntarily 
think  of  the  different  kind  of  con- 
versation in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged only  a  few  minutes  before. 
CJertainly  his  late  partner's  was  Tery 
unlike  the  usual  talk  even  of  young 
ladies.  Perhaps  she  was  'clever/ 
though,  and  had  a  character  to  keep 
up  for  intellect  and  profundity? 
Pshaw!  That  would  have  been  a 
disenchanting  idea  indeed;  but  he 
was  too  discriminating  to  entertain 
it  for  one  moment.  No^he  felt  sure 
that  hers  was  a  perfectly  simple 
as  well  as  earnest  nature.  Her  ut- 
terances, whether  serious  or  merry, 
had  the  artless  directness  of  a  child's, 
and  when  self-consciousness  had  any 
power  over  her  it  only  held  her 
silent.  And  what  a  sweet,  girlish 
face  it  was,  and  how  musical  her 

voice,  and  how he  wondered  what 

might  be  her  name,  after  all ;  and 
during  a  break  in  the  chatter  of  the 
demoiselles  about  him,  he  asked  one 
of  them  if  she  knew  who  the  lady 
was  who  was  waltzing  with  young 
Frampton.  She  did  not  know,  but 
supposed  it  might  be  one  of  tho 
Jenkinsas— -a  hypothesis  which  Mr. 
Blake  negatived  at  once  in  his  own 
mind :  he  was  quite  sure  his  dai'k- 
eyed,  low-voiced  friend  could  never 
l:w  rightly  described  as  '  one  of  the 
Jenkinses.*  However,  he  pursued 
his  inquiries  no  further.  The  waltz 
over,  a  general  stir,  an  indefinite 
'sensation'  betokened  supper;  and 
Hamilton,  unchivalrously  ignoring 
the  obvioos  claims  of  the  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  talking,  turned 
aside  to  seek  his  former  partner, 
whom  he  found  delightfully  unpro- 
vided with  an  escort,  and  to  whom« 
with  much  repressed  exultation,  he 
offered  his  arm. 
So  there  was  all  the  opportunity 


afforded  by  tho  long-drawn-out 
supper,  and  during  the  joyous 
'Lancers'  immediately  after,  in 
which  these  two  did  not  take  part, 
but  stood  quietly  regarding  tho 
dancers/  and  quietly  talking,  also— 
so  quietly  that  no  one  noticed  what 
with  most  young  people  might  have 
looked  '  so  very  like  a  flirtation.' 

But,  in  fact,  nothing  could  have 
been  less  like  'flirting'  than  tho 
tone  of  their  conversation. 

It  had  grown  more  serioos  than 
ever— and  Hamilton,  whose  sense  of 
humour  was  keen  enough,  every  now 
and  then  felt  the  strongest  inclina- 
tion to  laugh  at  himself  for  his 
'priggish'  pertinacity   in  keeping 
the  talk  in  such  a  sober  key.    If  he 
had  ever  caught  the  dark  eyes  in  tho 
act  of  expressing    amusement,  by 
even  the  most  transient  gleam,  it 
would  doubtless  have  had  an  entirely 
disenchanting  effect,  but,  in  truth, 
there  was  no  such  possibility.    This 
girl,  girlish  and  simple  as  she  was, 
and   with   plenty   of  capacity  for 
mirth  and    banter  when   occasion 
served,  was  wholly  in  earnest  now 
that  she  appeared  to  be  so.     8be 
'knew  not  seems:'  her  mind  was 
very  single  and  direct,  and  was  in- 
capable of  duplex  action;  and  her 
first  shyness  being  somewhat  modi- 
fied, it  was  entirely  natural  to  her 
to  say  straightforwardly  what  she 
thought  on  the  several  questions  he 
presented  to  her  notice.     Onoe  or 
twice,    certain     remarks    of    his, 
flavoured   with  that  lazy,  worldly 
philosophy  which,  or  the  affectation 
of  which,  was  scarcely  less  prevalent 
among  young  men  twenty  years  ago 
than  it  is  to  day— a  remark  of  t^ 
nature  would  cause  her  to  look  up 
for  a  moment  into  his  face,  with  in- 
stinctive wonderment,  her  soft  eyes 
unconsciously  asking  the  questions 
from  which  she  restrained  her  lips. 
And  he  would  answer  the  eyes,  and 
eagerly  reply  to  the  unspoken  re- 
monstrance,— to  the  dumb  astonish- 
ment, so  much  more  artlessly  ek)- 
quent  than  expostulation. 

He  was  strangely  interested-^ 
strongly  attracted.  Barely  in  hu 
life  had  he  been  more  thoroughly  in 
earnest ;  never  had  he  felt  mors  in- 
jured and  provoked  than  whao 
presently  their  conTarsatioa  was  cat 
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short  by  another  of  the  ezaspeiaiiiig 
inteiraptiaDs  inddentol  to  a  HMinrng 
party.    A  slim,  unwhiakered  yoath 

obtraded  himself  on   Mias  ^'a 

notioe.  Bowing  low,  he  reminded 
her  of  the' promised  danoe.'  Might 
he  claim  it  now  ?— -the  mnsic  had 
aheady  begnn.  He  offered  his  arm. 
If  for  a  moment  the  yonng  lady 
hesitBted,  some  swift  consciousness 
hindered  her  from  showing  that  ^e 
did  80.  She  accepted  the  arm,  and 
for  a  second  time  Mr.  Blake  beheld 
her  swept  firom  him  hy  the  inexorable 
routine  of  the  evening.  More  than 
ever  annoyed  and  disgnsted,  he 
tuned  away  from  the  dancing-room 
and  tried  to  find  among  the  works 
of  art  on  the  table  some&ingtogiYe 
him  the  appearance  of  occupation. 

He  was  not  really  appreciating 
mach  in  the  beautiful  book  of  illus- 
tnted  poems  he  chanced  to  take  up ; 
yet  when  young  Frampton  ap- 
[Hoached  him,  and  essayed  conver- 
sation,  he  thought  it  rather  a  disa- 
greeable interruption.  There  was 
not  a  great  deal  in  common  between 
him  and  this  younger  son  of  the 
hoofle,  whose  interest  in  life  at  pre- 
sent appeared  divided  between 
smoking  and  waltzing ;  and  Hamil- 
ton's sluure  in  the  colloquy  that  en- 
sued was  at  first  small  enough. 
Suddenly,  he  roused  himself,  and 
asked  a  question,  with  quite  a  new 
tone  and  manner. 

'  Girl  I  waltzed  with  before  sup- 
per? Dancing  now—in  blue  ?  Oh  I 
you  mean  Julia  Ferrers.  She's  a 
daughter  of  our  medical  man.  Dr. 
Ferrers,  and  a  stunning  nice  girl, 
too,  by  Jove  1' 

'Does  Dr.  Ferrers  live  in  the 
neighbourhood?' 

'  Close  by.  We  see  a  good  deal  of 
them.  Think  she's  pretty  ?~-Julia, 
I  mean.' 

'  Dr.  Ferrers  is  an  interesting  man, 
I  beUeve?'  said  Hamilton,  thus 
evading  what  he  felt  to  be  an  objec* 
tiooable  question. 

'  Clever  fellow — ^very  large  prac- 
tice—and he  takes  a  great  interest 
in  all  sorts  of  scientific  dodges,  be- 
sides. They  say  there's  not  much  tin, 
though,  to  be  looked  for  with  the 
girls— otherwise,  I   really— Julia's 

quite  a  flame  of  mine 

Impertinent  puppy  I  How  Hamil- 


ton would  have  liked  to  pull  the 
small  and  cherished  beard  that  just 
bogan  to  fringe  his  chin. 

'  Glad  you  admire  her,'  went  on 
the  unconscious  youth,  'and  we'll 
introduce  you  to  the  iiBun'ly  with 
pleashaw,  you  know,  if  you're  at  all 
that  way  disposed.' 

Mr.  Blake  dedred  nothing  better 
than  to  be '  introduced  to  the  family. 
It  was  exasperating  beyond  measure 
to  be  constrained  to  say  nothing  but, 
'  Oh,  very  kind  of  you,'  in  a  per- 
fectlytindifferent  manner,  to  the  offer 
thus  invidiously  made,  so  as  to  per- 
mit young  Frampton  to  revert  to  a 
new  subject,  and  chatter  thereon 
until  at  last,  happily,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  another  part  of  the  room. 

The  quadrille  was  finished  now, 
and  perhaps  Hamilton  might  yet 
have  another  chance  of  speaking  to 
Miss  Ferrers.  But  &te  waa  agamst 
him.  The  whiskerless  partner  mo- 
nopolized her— and  worse  still,  at 
this  moment  Mrs.  and  Miss  Grosbie 
insisted  on  monopolizing  him,  Ha- 
milton, and  had  a  tiiousand  questions 
to  ask  about  his  mother,  and  his 
married  sisters,  &c.,  <&o.  And  actu- 
ally, while  he,  with  a  polite  aspect, 
but  with  fuiy  at  his  heart,  was 
answering  senseless  questions  from 
Augusta  Crosby,  he  beheld  the  one 
being  who  occupied  his  thoughts 
and  his  observations,  prepare  to  de- 
part She  was  shaking  hands  with 
Mrs.  Frampton,  and  the  devoted, 
whiskerless  youth  was  evidentiy 
going  to  hand  her  down  stairs. 

It  seemed  an  age  before  he  could 
break  away  from  his  fail  fhends,  but 
in  reality,  it  was  with  some  abrupt- 
ness that  he  made  his  excuses  to 
them,  saying  he  must  go,  it  was 
later  than  he  had  thought,  and  so 
on.  Then  he  turned  to  his  hostess, 
and  actually  would  not  listen  to  her 
polite  deprecation  of  his  early  leave- 
taking.  He  avoided  young  Framp- 
ton, fearing  his  '  remarks,'  if  he  saw 
him  quit  the  room  so  soon  after  Miss 
Ferrers.  He  need  not  have  feared 
had  he  known — ^what  he  did  not 
know. 

The  hall  door  was  open,  and  a 
lady,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  was  being 
conductea  down  the  steps  to  a  wait- 
ing carriage.  He  darted  down,  and 
would  not  be  forbidden  sharing  in 
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the  privilege  of  helping  her  into  tho 
vehicle,  especially  as  ho  found  that 
enviable  task  had  been  left  to  a 
footman. 

'Good  night,  Miss  Ferrers/  he 
said,  and  in  a  lower  tone  was  about 
to  add  something— he  hardly  knew 
what — of  a  more  impressive  nature ; 
when  for  the  first  time  he  saw  the 
lady's  face,  which  was  some  thirty 
years  older  than  it  ought  to  have 
been,  and  at  the  same  moment 
rather  an  acrid  voice  said, '  My  name 
is  not  Ferrers,  sir,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  you,  all  tho  same,  for  your  atten- 
tion.' 

n. 

Two  or  three  evenings  afterwards 
Mr.  Frederic  Frampton,  while  walk- 
ing homewards  through  the  cheer- 
less winter  street,  was  overtaken  by 
a  friend  with  a  very  rapid,  deter- 
mined step,  who  greeted  him  cor- 
dially, and  walked  beside  him  for 
some  distance,  conversing  on  things 
in  general.  Till,  presently,  young 
Frampton,  in  his  frankly  colloquial 
manner,  observed — 

'  I  say,  what  a  jolly  berth  that  is 
you're  going  to  sUp  into.  When  do 
you  start?' 

'  In  ton  days,  if  I  go  at  all  But 
I've  not  decided  yet,  quite,'  Mr. 
Blake  said. 

•Not  decided  1  By  Jove,  I 
shouldnH  have  thought  there'd  be 
much  indecision  about  it.  I  only 
wish  some  one  would  make  me  half 
as  good  an  offer.' 

*  Ah  1  you  see  everything  has  ite 
drawbacks.  There  are  always  cons 
as  well  as  pros  to  be  considered  in 
these  matters.  I  was  very  sorry/  the 
speaker  went  on,  with  abrupt  irrele- 
vancy, '  not  to  find  your  mother  at 
home  when  I  called  yesterday.' 

*  Well,  come  home  with  me  now, 
will  you?  and  have  some  dinner 
with  us.  They'll  l)e  delighted  to  see 
you,  and  we'll  have  a  quiet  smoke  in 
my  room  afterwards.' 

'  Thank  you.' 

'  Oh !  hang  it,  though,  there  are 
some  people  coming— Ferrers  and 
the  girls,  and— no — we  shall  have  to 
do  the  social  thing  tonight,  worse 
luck.  But  all  the  same,  come  along, 
my  dear  fellah — ^that  is,  if  you've  no 
bettah  engagement.' 


'You're  very  kind — ^I  should  be 

very  happy '  began  and  hesitated 

Mr.  Blake,  whose  habitual  savoir 
/aire  seemed  not  quite  up  to  the 
mark,  just  now.  And  then  he 
allowed  his  reply  to  be  rattled  into 
by  Frederic's  chatter. 

'  Talking  of  engagemente  reminds 
meof  Julia  Ferrers— girl  you  were 
admiring  the  other  night,  you  know. 
Well,  it's  all  up  with  us  in  that  direc- 
tion, by  Jove!'  said  the  agreeable 
young  man,  with  an  ostentatious  sigh 
'  She's  booked,  sir,  Fafe  and  fast,  and 
the  fellah  comes  with  them  to-night 
to  be  shown  off.  Hope  be  likes  it, 
that's  all.  I  know  I  should  ride 
precious  rusty  over  that  sort  of 
thing/ 

'  And  who  is  the  gentleman  T  in- 
quired the  other  with  suddenly  re- 
gained composure.  '  Was  he  at  your 
house  the  other  night?' 

'  Oh,  no !  He's  not  in  our  set  at 
all.  He's  an  army  chap — Captain 
Grigson— queer  name,  isn*t  it?  and 
of  course,  everyone  says  he's  a  first- 
rate  fellow.  We'll  judge  for  our- 
selves about  that  What  a  bitter 
night  it  is  I  The  idea  of  broiling  in 
India  doesn't  seem  so  unpleasant  in 
these  days,  by  Jove.' 

'What  would  you  have  a  week 
before  Christmas  ?  Fine,  seasonable 
weather,  I  call  it,'  Mr.  Blake  rejoined 
cheerfully.  'Don't  depreciate  our 
British  climate.  There's  none  like  it' 

'  So  much  the  better  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  I  say,'  persisted  Iklr. 
Frederic.  '  But  what's  the  row,  now  ? 
What  are  you  examining  your 
wateh  about?'  seeing  his  companion 
stop  under  a  gas  lamp  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

'  To  calculate  the  time  I  shall  have 
to  get  to  my  appointment/  was  the 
reply.  '  And  I  find,  after  all,  I  shall 
have  not  an  hour  to  spare :  I  must 
ask  you  to  excuse  me  to-night  If  s 
later  than  I  thought/  and  he  went 
on,  heedless  of  remonstrance  and 
persuasion.  'Make  my  best  com- 
plimente  at  home,  and  I'll  hope  for 
the  pleasure  of  looking  in  some 
time,  before  I  leave  England,  that  is, 
of  course,' — rather  hurriedly—'  if  I 
do  leave.' 

'You'll  leave,  safe  enough.  No 
man  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  throw 
up  that  appointment' 
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'Never  reckon  on  a  man's  incapa- 
dty  of  beizig  a  fool/  said  Mr.  Blake, 
laoghing  yiTadotuBly.  'It  isn't  safe  I 
Good  m'ght,  good  night' 

And  Hamilton  Blake  walked 
rapidly  away,  and  mattered  to  him- 
self, '  Thaf  8  settled,  then.  No  more 
time  or  tbonght  need  be  wasted  there.' 
He  strode  on  with  half-savage  energy 
and  clenched  his  hands  and  com- 
pressed his  lips,  while  thinking  of 
Ids  own  exceeding  folly.  Why,  he 
had  actually  been  delaying  this  im- 
portant decision  with  some*  weak, 
▼agne  hope  that  he  might  again 
meet  her  l^ore  consenting  to  expa- 
triate himself.  He  had  actually  felt 
more  than  once  as  if  he  conld  not 
Jeave  England  if  Julia  Ferrers  were 
indeed  all  that  he  imagined  her  to  be. 
He  bad  been  mad  enough  to  believe, 
or  feel  as  if  ho  believed,  that  this 
quadrille  partner,  this  acquaintance 
of  a  night,  whose  obnoxious  name  of 
Julia,  even,  he  had  begun  to  think 
well  of,  for  her  sake — this  dark-eyed, 
Bweet-voiced  girl,  of  whom  he  really 
bew  80  little,  yet  insanely  felt  as  if 
he  knew  so  much — he  had  absolutely 
entertained  and  rejoiced  in  the  idea 
that  she  might  be  '  the  woman  in 
the  world  for  him,'  and  that  the 
chief  obstacle  existing  between  him 
and  the  road  to  happiness  was  sim- 
ply the  diflSculty  of  getting  intro- 
duced to  her  ilEmiily,  in  a  natural  and 
informal  manner,  to  effect  which 
object,  had  been  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  his  last  two  days.  And 
now,  at  the  very  instant  when  fate 
seemed  to  relent,  and  to  offer  him 
the  very  desideratum  of  his  heart — 
lo!  it  had  become  a  worthless 
mockery,  and  the  tender  thought  of 
Julia  Ferrers  was  utterly  swamped 
by  the  bitter  consciousness  of— Mrs. 
Grigson! 

He  strode  home,  and  that  evening 
his  decision  was  finally  made ;  and 
when  he  kissed  his  mother,  as  he 
told  her  his  fate  and  hers,  he  said — 

*  I  shaU  never  love  any  woman  so 
well  as  I  love  you,  mother.  You 
will  he  in  my  heart  and  in  my 
thoughts  wherever  I  go,  and  the 
one  hope  I  shall  live  for  will  be  to 
come  back  to  yon  and  to  the  home 
ru  strive  to  win  for  you.' 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  Hamilton 
Bhike's  name  duly  appeared  in  the 


'Times'  list  of  passengers  by  tho 
overland  mail  steamer  from  South- 
ampton, and  was  there  seen  by  a 
pair  of  soft  dark  eyes  which  lingered 
over  it  a  little  regrctfuHy— perhaps 
a  little  tenderly. 

'  So  he  is  gone !'  she  said  to  her- 
self. '  I  wish — ^I  hope — I  wonder — 
I  am  afraid  I  was  very  unpleasant 
— that  I  must  have  Feemed  to  him 
very  presumptuous.  Yet  I  know  he 
did  not  half  believe  the  things  he 
said.  I  know  ho  was  worlds  better 
than  what  he  chose  to  call  his 
creed.' 

'  Have  yon  found  something  epe^ 
cially  interesting  there,  Lil,  dar- 
ling ?'  asked  the  grey-headed  gentle- 
man in  the  arm-chair,  to  whom  she 
had  been  reading. 

'No,  papa;  only  I  paw  a  name 
that  I  know,'  she  answered.  '  There 
is  another  leading  article  you*ll  like 
to  hear.'  And  Lil  (surely  rather  a 
farfetched  diminutive  for  Julia) 
went  on  reading,  accordingly. 

in. 

It  is  credibly  asserted  and  main- 
tained by  those  whose  knowledge 
and  experience  of  such  matters 
should  constitute  them  good  judges, 
that  only  an  infinitcsimally  small 
proportion  of  serious  love-affairs 
arise  \inder  the  auspices  of  balLs 
and  evening  parties.  The  fancy  may 
bo  caught,  say  these  authorities,  the 
imagination  may  bo  impressed,  and 
a  transient  feeling  may  thus  be  ex- 
cited, on  either  or  both  sides,  by 
some  fascination  of  the  hour— but 
seldom,  very  seldom,  does  the  emo- 
tion rise  to  thel  dignity  of  a  love 
that  even  pretends  to  be  lasting. 

Doubtless,  this  is  quite  true ;  and 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are 
only  just  sufficient  to  prove  it  One 
of  these  exceptions,  however,  it  may 
be  safely  prophesied  would  have 
occurred  in  the  caee  of  our  friend 
Hamilton  Blake,  had  circumstances 
been  less  crossly  unpropitious  than 
they  were.  Even  as  it  was,  it  is  a 
fact  that  during  his  ten  years' 
career  in  India — broken  only  by  a 
brief  visit  to  England  and  his 
mother — he  appeared,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  quite  proof  against 
the  fascination  of  many  fascinating 
women — formed  no  attachment,  en- 
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tered  into  no  engagement,  greatly 
to  the  astonishment  and  regret  of 
most  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
anoe.  It  is  certain  that  he  felt 
angry  and  impatient  with  himself 
whenever  he  recognised  the  curi- 
onsly  abiding  influence  of  a  certain 
memory,  and  when  a  certain  vision 
of  a  sweet  face  that  now  was  earnest^ 
and  again  archly  playful,  came  be- 
fore him,  and  even  the  cadence  of 
the  musical  voice  rose  to  his  ears — 
he  would  break  away  from  such 
dreamings  with  a  sense  of  bitter 
self-humiliation  and  a  muttered 
'Mrs.  GrigsonI*  which  generally 
ended  in  a  mirthless  laugh.  Of 
course,  this  infatuated  state  of  mind 
did  not  last :  it  soon  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  occupation  and  the 
change  of  thought  that  new  scenes 
and  new  circumstances  inevitably 
brought  to  him.  He  ceased  to  spend 
any  time  in  recalling  his  brief  ac- 
qnaintance  with  the  girl  who  had  so 
strangely  impressea  him.  Days 
passed,  and  then  weeks,  without 
the  picture  vividly  presenting  itself 
before  him  of  the  face  in  question. 
Yet,  though  it  grew  to  be  unrecog- 
nized, it  may  well  be  believed  that 
the  influence  yet  lived,  and  was 
powerful  enough  to  keep  him  from 
mlling  under  any  other ;  while  gra- 
dually time  was  moulding  him  into 
the  middle-aged  man  of  business, 
who  of  all  types  of  human  beings  is 
least  amenable  to  tender  impres- 
sions. For  the  Anglo  East  Indian 
is  middle-aged  at  eight-and-thirty, 
and  that  was  Hamilton's  age  when 
he  arrived  in  England  on  a  year's 
furlough,  and  with  the  option  be- 
fore him  of  retiring  with  a  sufficient 
pension,  or  going  back  again  to 
make  a  fortune.  He  had  no  slavish 
love  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake,  and 
if  his  mother  had  lived,  it  is  tole- 
rably certain  he  would  have  been 
content  to  remain  with  her,  enjoy- 
ing the  competency  ho  had  already 
secured.  But  when  she  died,  six 
months  after  his  return,  he  decided 
to  go  back  to  the  place  which  knew 
him,  and  to  the  pursuits  which  he 
knew.  His  sisters  were  engrossed 
in  their  husbands  and  young  fami- 
lies :  his  old  friends  were  scattered : 
he  had  lost  the  thread  of  connec- 
tion, and  could  not  find  it  again. 


It  must  be  a  rare  oombmaticii  of 
circnmstances  which  enables  a  man 
after  ten  years*  exile  and  ten  years' 
cessation  of  regular  intercourse  wiiJi 
his  friends,  to  drop  into  anything 
like  the  same  place  with  them 
again.  Hamilton  had  no  such  ex- 
ceptional luck,  and  he  saw  no 
temptation  to  remain  in  his  natiTe 
country.  His  arrangements  were 
made,  the  day  of  his  departure 
fixed,  when  a  chance  meeting  with 
Mr.  Frederick  Frampton,  now  a 
flourishing  solicitor,  the  head  of  a 
family,  and  master  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed establishment,  resulted  in 
on  invitation  to  dinner  for  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  acceptance  thereof. 

'It's  only  the  Lloyds,  and  my 
sister  and  her  husband,  and  the 
Grigsons,  who  are  just  arrived  from 
Malta,  and  I  ve  got  some  tawny  port 
I  think  you'll  like,  old  lellow— so 
come,  will  you  ?*  quoth  the  thriving 
man,  who  still  retained,  out  of 
business,  something  of  the  free-and- 
easy  manners  of  his  earlier  years. 

And  Hamilton  went.  Whether 
the  name  of  Grigson  still  retained 
any  power  to  stir  his  pul^,  it  is 
needless  to  speculate — ^bnt  he  went; 
and  he  took  down  Mrs.  Grigson  to 
dinner,  and  conversed  with  her 
during  the  stately  meal,  apparently 
to  his  satisfaction.  When  the  gen- 
tlemen joined  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-rcom,  however,  he  bent  his 
steps  to  the  seat  occupi^  by  Mrs. 
Boyce,  formerly  Miss  Frampton,  and 
began  to  talk  with  her  of  such 
limited  sections  of  'old  times'  as 
were  conomon  to  both.  By-and-by, 
one  or  two  questions  came  easily 
and  unremar]m.bly  from  Mr.  Blake. 

'Mrs.  Grigson  was  a  friend  of 
yours  before  her  marriage,  I  think? 
What  was  her  name,  then?' 

'  Julia  Ferrers.  Do  you  remember 
her?'  counter-questioned  tiie  lady, 
with  what  seemed  to  him  rather 
uncalled-for  emphasis. 

'  I  fancy  I  have  seen  her  before, 
he  answered.  And  there  followed  a 
pause  before  he  went  on. — '  I  recol- 
lect very  well  a  Christmas  jMuty  at 
^our  house,  ten  years  ago.  It  was 
just  before  I  first  left  England.' 

'  Yes  1  How  curious  you  should 
mention  ii  Do  you  know,' said  MiEB. 
Boyce,  smiling  and  confidential^  'I 
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have  never  forgotten  that  party,  and 
the  fsici  that  you  were  tnere—be- 
canse  Fred  and  I  had  sncha  dispute 
aboat  you,  at  the  tima' 

'About  me?' 

'  In  this  way. — Do  you  remember 
talking  a  good  deal  to  a  Miss  Ross, 
that  evening  ?' 

'I  don't  remember  the  name/ 
Hamilton  answered  truly  enough, 
though  a  certain  consciousness 
strangely  thrilled  him  as  he  spoke. 

'  Well,  perhaps  I  was  wrong  after 
ally  and  Fred  was  right.  But  I  know 
you  did  talk  a  great  deal  to  her,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  you  were  im- 
mensely interested.  Poor  Lilian 
was  a  sweet-looking  girl  in  those 
days,  with  beautiful  dark  eyes  and 
hair.  I  thought  it  only  natural  you 
should  be  struck  by  her,  but  Fred, 
who  always  admired  Julia's  style 
and  nothing  else — laughed  my  idea 
to  scorn,  and  declared  you  were  ^pris 
solely  by  Miss  Ferrers,' 

'He  was  certainly  mistaken 
there,'  Hamilton  said,  with  a  laugh 
which  was  not  very  spontaneous. 
'But,'  he  pursued,  'you  have  quite 
interested  me.  Why  do  you  say 
^poor  Lilian "  of  this  young  lady 
that  I— that  you  say  I  was ' 

*  Oh !'  said  Mrs.  Boyce,  mercifully 
coming  to  his  relief, '  she  has  had  so 
much  trouble  since  those  days.  Her 
&ther  was  a  very  visionary  sort  of 
man,  not  at  all  practical,  and  he 
became  security  for  some  friend  who 
died  and  left  his  affairs  much  in- 
volved. And  so,  the  Boss's,  who 
never  were  rich,  became  jxwr,  and 
then  Mr.  Ross  fell  into  ill  health. 
Lilian  took  to  teaching  to  eke  out 
their  small  means,  while  her  father 
lived.  But  he  died  nearly  two  years 
ago.  Poor  Lilian !  Since  then,  her 
hair  has  turned  quite  grey.' 

With  all  his  faults,  and  he  had 
many,  none  of  them  lessened  during 
ten  years  principally  devoted  to 
money-making,  Hamilton  Blake  was 
of  a  stedlast  and  unforgetting  nature, 
and  there  was  a  spring  of  tenderness 
deep  down  in  his  heart  which  the 
world  and  worldly  interests  had  not 
as  yet  quite  dried.  Al  1  that  was  chi- 
valrous in  the  man  of  business  rose 
into  vivid  life  as  his  unconscious 
oomx)anion  said  these  words.  And 
she  went   on  talking  without  his 


clearly  apprehending  what  she  said 
for  some  little  while  after  that  last 
sentence.  The  picture  thus  given 
—  the  realized  contrast  between 
the  bright  girlish  fiEuse  he  still 
remembered,  and  the  sad  lonely 
woman,  *  her  hair  quite  grey,'  abso- 
lutely caused  a  momentary  spasm 
in  his  throat  And  in  that  brief 
si)ace,  how  the  whole  story  of  lie 
evening  long  ago,  and  what  had 
seemed  his  strange  infatuation  after- 
wards, flashed  on  him.  It  was  a 
curious,  perhaps  fateful  mistake 
that  had  led  him  to  rest  in  the  dis- 
agreeable belief  that  ^e  girl  who 
then  so  charmed  and  impressed  him 
had  since  become  Mrs.  Grigson. 
But  now — now  that  he  knew  better, 
was  it  not  a  piece  of  mere  sickly 
sentimentality  that  made  him  feel 
thus  drawn  towards  this  lady, 
because,  having  casually  met  her 
ten  years  ago,  he  had  believed 
himself  inclined  to  fiill  in  love  with 
her? 

Just  at  this  point,  he  became 
aware  that  Mrs.  Boyce  was  saying 
something  that  called  for  a  reply. 

•  I  wish  you  were  not  going  off 
again  so  soon.  Next  week,  isn't  it, 
you  leave  ?  I  should  have  liked  you 
to  come  to  my  party  on  Wednesday. 
You  would  meet  a  great  many  old 
acquaintances.    Can't  you  come  ?' 

Mrs.  Boyce  was  a  wise  woman. 
Had  she  said  in  so  many  words  that 
he  would  probably  meet  Miss  Ross 
on  Wednesday,  our  friend  Hamilton 
might  have  felt  self-consciously 
impelled  to  decline  altogether  the 
proffered  hospitality.  As  it  was, 
he  said— if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  leave  it  uncertain,  he  would  use 
his  best  endeavours  so  to  arnmge  his 
affairs  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  come. 
It  was  possible  he  might  join  the 
mail  at  Marseilles  insteiul  of  South- 
ampton, in  which  case  he  should 
have  some  days  longer  to  remain  in 
London,  &c.,  &c.  And  so  the  matter 
rested. 

When  Wednesday  evening  arrived, 
and  with  it  some  forty  or  fifty 
gueste  to  the  handsome  abode  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyce,  that  fair 
hostess  quite  confidently  looked  for 
the  advent  of  Hamilton.  And  when, 
rather  late,  her  confidence  was  justi- 
fied by  his  entrance  into  the  bril- 
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liant  assembly,  the  gratification  of 
her  Mnd,  matronly  heart  shone  in 
her  face,  as  she  gladly  greeted  him 
and  allowed  herself  ten  minntes' 
talk  with  her  old  acquaintance. 

'  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Smythsons,  and  to  Mr.  Lexby,  whom 
you  remember  as  a  boy,  don't  you? 
He's  a  rising  artist  now,*  went  on 
Mrs.  Boyce  towards  the  end  of  the 
ten  minutes;  'and— oh,  there  are 
seyeral  people  here  whom  you  used 
to  know,  Lilian— Miss  Ross— is 
staying  with  mo  just  now.  I  won- 
der if  you  would  remember  her? 
That  is  she — sitting  by  the  conser- 
vatory door.  Let  me  re-introduce 
you— shall  I?' 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  already 
seen  that  quiet  figure,  clad  in  pale 
lavender,  at  the  end  of  the  long 
room.  It  ^as  like  looking  at  the 
shadow  of  his  recollection,  which 
was  vivid  enough  still,  of  the  bright, 
blooming,  sweet-faced  girl  of  ten 
years  before.  For,  although  the 
colours  ^ve^e  faded,  and  the  buoy- 
ancy of  young,  hopeful  life  was  all 
gone  from  that  expressive  face,  it  was 
the  same  face— there  '^was,  for  him, 
no  mistaking  it,  even  thus  altered. 
Those  were  the  same  eyes,  albeit 
dimmed  and  indescribably  saddened 
now,  which  had  spoken  to  his  heart 
with  an  eloquence  that  he  had 
found  in  no  other  eyes,  ever  since. 
He  recognised  all  this,  in  his  own 
mind,  as  he  walked  beside  his 
hostess  to  the  distant  seat  by  the 


conservatory  door.  And  when  at 
last  he  stood  before  her,  and  Mrs. 
Boyce  went  through  the  form  of 
*  re-introducing '  them  to  each  other, 
he  saw  the  sudden  glow  of  colour 
that  came  into  her  pale  face,  making 
it,  for  an  instant,  a  girl's  hce  agam 
— and  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
altogether  forgotten.  And  betook 
the  vacant  chair  near  her,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  that  whiskerless 
youth  (who  was  that  well-bearded 
Mr.  Lezby,  to  whose  rising  fame  as 
an  artist  Mrs.  Boyce  had  testified) 
had  carried  her  away  from  him  to 
dance  a  quadrille,  Hamilton  Blakc 
interchanged  words  with  Lilian 
Boss. 

At  an  evening  party  we  first  en- 
countered these  two.  At  an  evening 
party  shall  we  leave  them  ?  I  shall 
only  add  the  brief  dialogue  that 
took  place  between  Mr.  Blake  and 
his  hostess  when  he  took  leave  that 
evening. 

'I  may  come  and  see  you  to- 
morrow?' 

'  By  all  'means.  We  lunch  at 
two.  Ck>me  as  much  earlier  as  yoa 
like.' 

'  Many  thanks.    I ' 

•  You  have  decided  to  go  by  Mar- 
seilles, then,  I  hope  ?' 

'  Well— yes— if— in  fact,  it  is  pos- 
sible my  departure  may  be  delayed 
—till  the  next  mail,  at  least* 

'I*m  delighted  to  hear  ii  To- 
morrow, then?  Good  night!  good 
night  r 
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SECOND  THOUGHTS.— A  TALE. 


IDONT  think  I  ever  knew  what 
Oh  perfection  of  comfort  -was 
until  one  oTening  in  the  Bummer  of 
i86],iThen  allofaandden  I  found 
mjwlf  in  it  -with  an  old  friend  who 
lutd  baen  spending  a  few  dafs  with 
me  to  settle  the  details  of  a  trip 
l0(Kther  to  the  Continent. 

Yea,  oertainly,  it  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  comfort.  We  had  on  diy 
fiaimels,  and  were  stretched,  with 
good  stiff  glasses  of  grog,  within 
eoij  reach  on  the  floor,  each  on  a 
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thick  rng  doubled  over  a  couple  ot 
eeamen'e  oheets  shoved  up  against 
the  wall  on  opposite  sidee  of  the 
little  pilot's  hilt  which  Gtands 
among  the  sandhills  at  the  entnmce 
to  Bakoaton  harbour.  A  fire  of 
drift  cool  burnt  cheerfullj  in  a  email 
crudble-sbaped  iron  etove  between 
uB.  There  was  just  light  enongh  to 
glance  on  Nick's  red  worsted  stock' 
ings,  and  to  show  dimly  the  ghostly 
lines  of  the  six  lashed  hammocka 
which  hung  eida  by  side  frcmi  the 
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oeilisg  in  the  smoke,  which  every 
now  and  then  puffed  out  and  col- 
lected in  a  blue  haze  among  the 
rafters,  as  some  more  violent  gust 
than  usual  threatened  to  carry  the 
hut  bodily  away. 

We  had  arranged  a  plan  some 
little  time  before  for  a  long  night's 
duck  shooting  by  moonlight  on  the 
harbour;  and,  tiiough  the  weather 
looked  ugly  and  uncertain,  we  deter- 
mined not  to  be  beaten,  and  drove 
off  in  the  rain  eoght  miles  to  our 
starting-place.  The  tide  was  im- 
accountably  slow  that  day,  and  it 
was  an  hour  or  more  later  than  we 
had  calculated  before  there  was 
water  enough  for  us  to  row  down  to 
the  yacht's  moorings,  so  we  had 
plenty  of  time  to  victual  the  garri- 
son, and  by  the  time  we  had  disposed 
of  three  eggs  apiece  with  corre- 
sponding bacon,  in  the  sanded  par- 
lour of  the  hospitable  'Lobster,'  we 
felt  less  irritated  with  the  universe, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  the  rain  had  stopped,  and  the 
ditches,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the 
tide,  were  full. 

The  sun  came  out,  and  the  clouds 
rolled  away  before  a  stiffening 
breeze,  as  we  tacked  down  the 
Channel  with  the  ebb  at  a  spankiDg 
pace.  A  few  seas  over  us  only 
added  to  the  charms  of  a  glorious 
sail,  and  my  spirits,  at  least,  were 
at  their  highest  as  we  cast  anchor 
in  a  deep  pit  well  inside  the  pointj 
and  set  off  both  of  us  (little  thinking 
of  the  evils  in  store  for  us),  in  oppo- 
site directions,  to  stalk  a  lot  of  cur- 
lews which  we  had  marked  down  on 
a  mud-bank  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  When  we  got  back  again  the 
sun  was  sinking,  sullen  and  red, 
behind  forests  and  mountaios  of 
dark  purple  cloud  away  over  the 
harbour,  and  we  had  not  made  any 
of  our  arrangements  for  the  night. 
The  yacht  was  undecked.  The  in- 
genious shelter  which  we  had  planned 
of  sails  stretched  over  the  boom  and 
lashed  down  to  the  bulwarks,  ex- 
isted as  yet  only  in  our  own  imagi- 
nations, and  a  few  ominous  splashes 
of  rain  did  not  add  to  the  pleasantr 
ness  of  the  prospect  of  a  night  in 
the  open  air.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  look  after  our  supper, 
and  almost  before  our  potatoes  were 


boiled  it  was  pitch  dark,  dieacbing 
with  rain,  and  blowing  a  gale.   Ko 
lights  are  allowed  on  the  point  after 
dark  under  heavy  penalties,  so  we 
ate  a  miserable  meal  of  cold  mutton 
and  damp  bread,  sulky  and  silent, 
in  the  lea  of  the  life-boat  house, 
shivering,  despondent,  and  wretched. 
There  was  something  wrong  with 
Nick,  too.    Generally  he  was  the 
most  lively,  good-natured  fellow  in 
the  world,  r^y  to  make  the  best 
of  everything,  but  all  to-day  he  bad 
been  irritable  and  unpleasant    He 
ran  us  aground  like  a  great  lubber 
three  times  on  the  way  down,  bj 
hauling  on  the  jib  sheet  when  he 
should  have  let  draw;  missed  an 
easy  shot  at  the  curlews,  and  swore 
at  me  for  it ;  and  as  I  shirered  in 
the  bitter  north-east  wind,  which 
grew  wilder  and  louder  every  mo- 
ment, I  could  not  forget  that  if  he 
had  put  the  helm  up  instead  of 
down,  once  in  the  race  just  outside 
the  point,  I  should  not  have  had  a 
big   wave  down  the  back  of  my 
neck.    Moreover,  he  had  a  'sou'- 
wester,* and  an  oily  coat  right  down 
to  his  heels,  and  I  had  only  a  stupid 
wide-awake  and  pea-jacket     This 
last  offence  could  not  be  forgiven. 
My  mind  was  made  up  that  he  might 
look  out  for  another  travelling  com- 
panion for  the  trip  to  Switzerland 
next  week.  I  would  go  to  Normandy 
alone. 

Oh,  the  luxury  of  those  dry  flan- 
nels and  the  chitfmio^  warm&  and 
comfort  of  that  exquisite  pilot-house ! 
Harry,  our  boatman,  had  foxmd  the 
key  and  lit  the  fire.  We  had  boiled 
the  kettle,  had  got  up  our  diy 
things  from  the  yacht,  and  now,  as 
I  said  before,  we  lay  on  our  rugs  in 
the  perfection  of  comfort.  What  a 
pleasure  it  was  to  listen  to  the 
shriek  and  rattle  of  the  storm  out- 
side, and  then  to  put  one  s  hand 
down  and  find  real  warm,  dry  legs, 
and  to  take  a  sip  of  the  luscious 
grog. 

My  heart  was  full,  and  yearned 
towiuds  Nick  as  he  smoked  away, 
gloomy  and  silent,  emptying  his 
tumbler  and  filling  it  up  agaii»  ter- 
ribly stiff.  We  had  none  of  us 
spoken  for  some  little  time,  when 
Harry  got  up,  stretched  himself, 
and  threw  on  a  lump  of  ooaL    The 
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fin  biased  up  brightly.  Nick's  &oe 
wu  towards  me,  and  he  tamed  it 
aw^r  sharply.    He  was  crying. 

'I  doubt  Pd  batter  just  go  down 
to  the  yacht,  sir,  and  see  she  ride  all 
right  Thaf s  a  unkid  night  Lawk! 
there's  a  rare  bobbery  oat  o'  the 
Channel  The  lights  o'  that  weasel 
out  o'  the  middle 's  jumping  about, 
most  as  though  she  was  out  o'  the 
open.    I  neyer  seed  a  bigger  sight, 

0  n.    That  make  a  mortal  yelling.' 
The  door  opened,  and  flew  back 

with  a  bang  like  a  cannon.  The 
zain  drore  up  the  hut,  and  the  fire 
poured  out  a  stream  of  smoke  which 
eddied  round  and  round,  and  ended 
bj  trying  to  make  its  escape  up  my 
nose. 

'Nick,' .  I  said,  as  soon  as  the 
sneezing  fit  was  over  and  we  were 
alone,  'Kick,  old  fellow,  tell  me 
whaf  8  the  row  ?  There  have  I  been 
thinking  yon  sulky  and  all  sorts  of 

things ; — tell  me ^  and  I  got  up 

and  put  my  hand  on  hia  shoulder. 
Poor  old  boy  I  what  is  it?' 

'Oh!  leaye  me  alone.  There's 
nothmg  the  matter;  only  Pm  a  fool. 
Well,  if  yoa  must  know,  read  that  1 

1  shall  be  all  right  soon ;  only  I  got 
tiiat  this  morning — ^read  iti  It's 
my  own  &iilt ;  I  know  I'm  an  ass  1' 

I  took  the  letter  he  held  out,  and 
he  twisted  op  his  mouth  and  tried 
to  whistle,  *  rm  afloat ;'  but  it  was  a 
fiiilure,  and  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone— 

'One  can't  pull  up  a  ten  years' 
fancy  of  tiiat  sort,  Jack,  without 
ahaJong  the  soil  a  bit.  Thank  yoa 
for  making  me  let  the  cat  out ;  I'm 
aU  the  better  for  it    Qood-nightl' 

I  was  sorry — more  sorry  than  I 
could  say,  for  him.  He  was  the 
oldest  friend  I  had  got  We  had 
slept  in  the  same  chamber  at  Win- 
chwier,  and  had  rowed  in  the  same 
boats  at  Oxford,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  him  so  cut  up.  I  could 
have  done  almost  anything  for  him, 
—anything— but — but  wish  him 
any  other  answer  than  the  one  I  read 
by  the  firelight  now.  It  was  this:-- 

'MtdbabBabnabd, 

'  You  must  not  think  more  of 
the  subject  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
I  do  not  speak  offhand  or  unad-' 
viaedly;  but  I  do  speak  decidedly, 


wishing  to  aid  yon  in  determining 
to  turn  your  mind  from  a  subject 
which  (you  must  believe  me)  can 
only  bring  you  pain. 

'  That  you  may  be  more  satisfied 
of  this,  I  enclose  a  letter  from  my 
daughter  Minnie,  who  is  much  dis« 
tressed  at  being  obliged  to  give  yoa 
pain. 

'  Beliere  me, 

'Yours  sincerely, 
'  T.  Dawjjy.' 

I  could  not  bring  myself  to  read 
Minnie's  letter,  so  I  folded  Mr. 
Barley's  up  again,  and  gave  them 
both  back. 

'  Poor  old  Nick  1  I'm  vwy  sorry 
for  you.  I  hadn't  a  notion  you 
really  cared  for  her.  Qood-night, 
old  boy  V  and  I  squeezed  his  hand, 
feeling  half  a  hypocrite  all  the  time, 
and  lay  down  to  think  till  I  £b11 
asleep. 

I  think  that  any  one  who  is  rash 
enough  to  attempt  to  describe  even 
an  ordinarily  pretty  girl  is  sure  to 
make  a  failure ;  so  all  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  say  of  Minnie  Darley  is,  that 
she  was  slight  and  very  pret^  in- 
deed. Possibly  some  critics  might 
object  that  her  lips  were  rather 
too  thin.  Perhaps,  too,  that  her 
delicately  -  chiseled  features  were, 
at  times,  almost  so  colourless  as 
to  be  almost  more  suggestive  of 
marble  than  soft  flesh  and  blood; 
but  in  a  moment  a  blush  or  a  smile 
could  warm  the  beautiful  statue 
into  a  charming  English  girl ;  and 
any  one  must  have  been  something 
altogether  less  than  honest  who 
could  watch  her,  flushed  and  ani- 
mated, in  the  momentary  pause  in  a 
valse  or  galop,  without  acknowledg- 
ing that— artistically  speaking  at 
least — she  was  lovely.  Her  fattier, 
who  was  a  rich  lawyer,  owned  a 
country  house  not  far  from  Barnard 
Hall,  a  fine  old  Elizabethan  house 
belonging  to  a  Qeneral  Barnard,  a 
distant  cousin  of  Nick's,  with  whom 
at  one  time  his  father  had  spent  a 
month  or  two  regularly  every  year. 
All  at  once,  in  his  old  age,  the 
General  had  taken  it  into  his  head 
to  turn  Boman  Catholic,  and  had 
quarrelled  with  his  few  surviving 
relations,  with  none  of  whom  he  had 
had  any  communication  since  the 
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death  of  Nick*s  father  seven  years 
ago.  Mr.  Darley  had  once  l)een  the 
family  lawyer,  and,  even  liefuro  he 
had  bought  an  estate  of  his  own  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  and  his 
family  had  been  frequent  visitors  at 
Barnard  Hall.  It  was  from  a 
childish  friendship  formed  at  the 
Christmas  parties  there,  and  conti- 
nued almost  without  interruption 
ever  since,  that  the  flirtation  had 
sprung  up  which  had  just  ended  in 
Nick's  discomfiture.  I  heard  the 
whole  story  from  him  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days ;  for,  now  that  the  ice  was 
once  broken,  he  thawed  very 
quickly,  and  poured  his  griefs  into 
my  ear  whenever  we  were  alone.  I 
really  was  very  sorry  for  him,  for  I 
knew  how  I  should  have  felt  that 
letter.  I  had  only  known  her  six 
months ;  he,  poor  fellow !  had  loved 
her  for  ten  years.  It  had  been,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  his  one 
idea  since  he  was  a  boy  at  school, 
and  he  was  inconsolable  now,  and 
seemed  quite  unable  to  rouse  him- 
self up  to  anything.  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  stirring  him  up 
enough  to  start  for  Switzerland; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  myimother 
and  sister,  whom  I  had  promised  to 
escort  as  far  as  Geneva,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  either  of  us  would  have 
left  England  at  all.  When  we  did 
start  he  was  not  a  lively  companion, 
and  for  the  first  whole  day  travelled 
with  his  hat  resting  on  his  nose, 
without  speaking  a  word. 

Fortunately  our  passage  over  the 
Channel  was  a  very  rough  one,  and 
Nick,  who  was  never  an  over  good 
sailor,  was  compelled,  against  his 
will,  for  a  time  to  turn  his  thoughts 
away  to  other  more  iumieoiate 
troubles. 

There  is  nothing,  as  every  one 
knows,  like  time  and  change  of 
Boene  to  take  the  edge  off  any  sorrow ; 
and  nothing,  perhaps,  helps  their 
effects  more  than  another  sorrow 
intervening.  His  shocking  sea- 
sickness was,  as  it  were,  an  awful 
black  chasm  yawning  between  him 
and  his  rejection;  and  when  we 
landed  at  Boulogne  his  spirits 
had  risen  in  a  way  that  surprised 
us  all.  We  had  lovely  weather, 
luxuriant  fruit,  and  amusing  com- 


pany. My  mother  and  sister,  vrbo 
both  liked  him,  and  had  heard  his 
story,  did  all  that  kindness  couliL 
suggest  to  cheer  him  up,  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  Geneva,  after 
a  leisurely  journey,  he  was  quite 
himself  again,  merry  and  uproariooB, 
the  life  of  the  party ;  and  his  con- 
fidences to  me  had  been  dropped 
for  at  least  a  week. 

We  had  arranged— at  his  sugges- 
tion, I  believe— to  go  with  the  ladies 
of  our  party  as  far  as  Chavronii, 
a  solitary  ch&let,  standing  in  its 
own  pine  wood  and  vineyard,  on 
an  isolated  marble  rock,  a  little 
way  up  the  moimtains  between 
Bex  and  Aigle  to  tiie  west  of  the 
Ehone  above  the  Lake.  A  steamer 
was  starting  very  soon  after  onr 
train  arrived,  so  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  go  on  by  it  the  same  night 
as  far  as  Lausanue  without  making 
any  stop  at  Geneva.  There  via 
not  any  time  to  spare,  and  Kick 
ran  to  inquire  for  letters,  while 
I  hurried  the  luggage  on  board  as 
best  I  could.  My  mother  and  Nick 
settled  down  quietly  on  one  of  the 
benches  on  deck  to  digest  their 
letters  as  the  boat  steamed  out 
Neither  Fanny  nor  I  had  any  to 
read ;  so  we  leant  together  over  the 
bows  and  devoted  our  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  enjoyment  of  some 
grapes  and  a  light  fresh  breeze  which 
blew  in  our  faces,  and  was  exqui- 
sitely refreshing  after  the  dust  and 
heat  of  the  train.  A  heavy  shower 
had  just  blown  over,  leaving  the 
sky  behind  it  as  blue  and  sparkling 
as  the  lake  below,  and  the  distant 
mountains  and  trees  on  either  shore 
and  the  sunny  lateen  sails  of  the 
fishing-boats  glistened  in  the  'clear 
shining  after  the  rain.'  We  had 
not  been  very  long  in  that  dehgbt- 
fill  state  of  dr^imy  abstraotioQ 
which  the  full  appreciation  of  beau- 
tiful scenery  at  once  requires  and 
produces  by  an  adapting  power  of 
its  own,  when  Nick  joined  us  and 
broke  the  sUenoe  with,  'Jack, 
when  you  have  quite  done  building 
castles  up  in  the  Alps  over  there, 
I  have  got  something  to  talk  to  you 
about,  if  Miss  Holmes  will  spare 
you  for  a  few  minutes.' 

*  Very  well,  Mr.  Barnard,  you  may 
have  him  for  a  little  while,  as  yoa 
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ask  80  prettily,  but  yoa  must  give 
him  me  back  soon.  He's  very 
tuefal  to  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
places.  Ton  most  get  me  Murray 
first  though ;  if  s  in  mamma's  bag 
there.' 

'  I  have  got  sach  a  queer  letter 
from  my  mother,  I  can't  think  what 
she's  diiTing  at'  (he  had  carried 
me  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat 
before  he  began  to  speak).  '  Just 
tell  me  what  you  make  out  of  it.' 
It  was  a  short  note,  without  any 
date,  and  written  evidently  in  a 
great  hurzy.  I  read  it  through  two 
or  three  times,  and  Nick  lit  a  cigar 
md  puffed  away  in  silenoe. 
• 
'  Dearest  Nick, 

'  We  are  all  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement,  and  can't  think  where 
to  write  to  yon ;  but  I  think  it  just 
possible  that  a  line  posted  to-day 
may  catch  you  at  Geneva.  So  I 
write  for  the  chance  to  say  that  you 
will  find  letters  from  Mr.  Darley 
waiting  for  you  at  Ghavronix,  where 
you  said  in  your  last  you  expected 
to  be  soon.  James  has  the  grey 
mare  saddled  to  take  this  into 
Heldon,  so  I  have  not  a  minute 
more  to  write.  Well,  dearest  boy, 
you  were  in  low  spirits  when  you 
left  England.  Take  care  you  do 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  too  much 
excited  now.  I  suppose  this  news 
will  shorten  your  trip. 
'  Bless  you,  my  dear  son, 

'  Your  loving  mother, 

'  E.  B.' 

'Can  Minnie  have  changed  her 
mind?'  he  said  in  a  low  tone—'  no, 
sorely  not    It  can't  be.' 

'  C^  Minnie  have  changed  her 
mind?'  I  had  not  thought  of  that. 
Tee,  tbafs  it:  what  else  could  it 
be?  tiiat  must  be  it;  and  I  tried 
to  swallow  the  big  lump  in  my 
throat,  and  said,  '  That^s  it— of 
course  it  is.  Nick,  you  are  a  lucky 
fellow,  and  I  congratulate  you — 
though  it  costs  me  something  to  do 
it.    Of  course  that* s  it' 

I  don't  think  he  noticed  the  last 
part  of  my  speech ;  but  he  snatched 
up  the  letter  and  read  it  through 
again.  '  No,  surely,  she  never 
would.    If s  impossible.' 

'  Impossible?   I  said;  '  why  the 


very  same  thing  happened  to  a 
friend  of  mine  this  very  year. 
There  vras  he  desperately  in  love 
with  a  girl  who  refused  him  flat, 
and  sent  him  off  to  travel  down  in 
the  mouth  enough  to  kill  himself; 
and  then  as  soon  as  ever  he  had 
got  nobody  knew  where,  she  found, 
on  second  thoughts,  she  was  more 
in  love  than  he  was,  and  there  was 
such  a  piece  of  work  as  never  was 
to  let  mm  know.  As  luck  had  it, 
a  letter  to  the  Sdlly  Islands  found 
him  and  brought  him  back  quick 
enough,  and  they  were  married 
straight  off.  What's  more,  they're 
about  as  happy  a  couple  as  I  ever 
saw.  Impossible?  bless  you,  no- 
thing is  impossible  about  girls,  un- 
less it  is  to  underetand  them.' 

I  had  worked  myself  up  till  I 
hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry.  Nick  pitched  his  cigar  over 
the  side  and  watched  it  hiss  into  the 
water;  then  put  his  hand  on  my 
arm  and  said,  with  a  coolness  that 
seemed  rather  odd  for  a  lover,  and 
aggravated  me  intensely, '  If  s  a  rum 
go  and  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  it  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing ; 
don't  say  a  word  about  this  to  your 
mother  or  sister.'  He  did  seem  a 
little  excited  and  coloiued  up  scar- 
let, and  I  promised  to  keep  his 
counsel.  We  should  be  at  Gha- 
vronix, if  all  went  well,  the  following 
night»  so  he  settled  it  would  be  no 
use  hurrying  on  before  us,  and  we 
joined  Fumy  again,  who  saluted  us 
as  we  came  up.  'Well,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, I  hope  you  are  ashamed  of 
yourself.  Your  few  minutes  have 
been  exactly  an  hour  all  but  eight 
minutes,  and  here  have  mamma  and 
I  been  missing  half  the  pretty  views 
by  looking  in  stupid  Murray  to  try 
and  find  out  what  the  pUices  were. 
I  believe  you  went  to  smoke,  and 
I've  a  great  mind  not  to  let  you 
have  that  sketch  for  your  chambers 
you  made  me  promise  you.'  Nick 
coloured  up  and  began  mumbling 
out  an  awkward  apology,  just  as  u 
he  bad  really  been  guilty  of  some 
terrible  offenoe,  till  ^e  interrupted 
him.  'Well,  never  mind,  I'll  let 
you  off  this  time,  as  you're  a  friend 
of  Jade's;  so  please  tell  me  whether 
those  are  the  Jura  over  there  or  not' 

X  lett  them  chatting  away  plea- 
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santiy  together,  and  y^eot  and  sat 
down  by  myself  in  anything  bat 
pleasant  thought.  Till  that  night 
at  the  pilot-house  I  had  not  been 
Buie  that  I  was  really  in  love  with 
Minnie  Darley  at  all.  It  was  only 
now,  as  I  stared  down  into  the  foam 
of  the  paddle-wheel,  now  that  all 
chance  was  past,  that  I  was  finding 
out  how  muoh  I  really  cared  for  her. 
We  were  nearly  at  Ouohy.  I  opened 
my  pocket-book  and  took  out  an 
enyelope  with  a  faded  violet  in  it, 
and  threw  it  overboard.  'Thafs 
don&  Sbe  is  a  flirt,  like  the  rest  of 
them,'  and  I  went  to  see  the  luggage 
taken  out. 

We  slept  that  night  at  the  Hdtel 
Gibbon,  and,  after  an  early  walk 
through  the  wood  to  the  Signal  Hill, 
which  commands  one  of  the  most 
extensive  views  of  the  Leman, 
started  off  again  by  boat,  past  Yevay, 
and  Old  Chillon,  and  the  little 
island,  to  Ville  Neuve,  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  whence  we  took  the 
train  to  Aigle. 

We  left  our  luggage  at  the  station, 
and  made  a  small  boy  in  a  blouse 
happy  with  the  promise  of  fifty  cen- 
times to  show  us  the  way  to  the 
house,  which  had  been  hired  for 
some  years  as  a  summer  residence 
by  a  widowed  cousin  with  two  little 
girls.  A  pleasant  walk  of  half  a 
mile  up  a  narrow  road,  fenced  in  by 
a  crumbling  stone  wall,  half  hidden 
in  ferns,  and  overhung  by  walnut- 
trees,  brought  us  to  a  grove  of  mag- 
nificent chestnuts,  and  through  their 
huge  twisted  stems  we  soon  caught 
flight  of  our  friends  coming  to  meet 
us. 

'If  you  are  not  all  too  tired,'  said 
Mrs.  Grey,  as  soon  as  the  first  warm 
greetings  were  over,  'we'll  take  a 
turn  on  to  my  gazebo  before  we  go 
home.  Tour  boxes  will  be  sent  up, 
dear,  in  time  for  you  to  make  your- 
self comfortable  for  a  solid  tea  at 
six.  I  should  lose  my  cook,  in  all 
probability,  Mr.  Barnard,  if  I  at- 
tempted a  dinner  later  than  half-past 
twelve  or  one  here ;  but  I  hope  we 
shan't  starve  you.' 

Mrs.  Grey's '  Gazebo,'  her  favourite 
seat,  was  a  great  boulder  of  marble, 
ascended  by  natural  steps.  It  was 
sheltered  completely  on  three  sides 
by  rocks  and  pines,  and  looked  out 


over  the  tops  of  the  ohestauts  acroas 
the  Bhone  on  to  the  grim  profile  of 
the '  Giant'  on  the  oQier  side  of  the 
valley,  and  the  three  rosy  mow 
peaks  of  the  Dent  de  Midi  fisirther 
off  to  the  left.  It  certainly  was  a 
charming  spot,  wild  and  lonely,  so 
lonely,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Grey  had 
forbidden  Emma  and  Edith  to  go 
there  alone,  and  had  never  been 
over-fond  of  staying  there  herself 
after  sunset,  since  one  unuBually 
severe  winter  that  sbe  had  spent 
at  Ghavronix,  her  81  Bernard  had 
been  strangled  in  the  night,  and  big 
round  footmarks,  four  inches  acroaii 
were  found  in  the  morning  leading 
up  to  the  gazebo,  where  the  snow 
was  melted  by  some  beast  which  had 
been  lying  down  there. 

On  a  table  of  soft  moss  dose  by 
some  rough  wooden  seats  we  found 
some  wine  and  fruit  awaiting  tie, 
and  sat  there  chatting  and  telling 
our  adventures  till  it  was  time  to  go 
in.  'There  are  some  letters  for 
some  of  you,  Fanny  dear,  on  the 
drawing-room  chimneypiece,'  md 
Mrs.  Grey,  when  we  had  all  met  for 
tea ;  '  I  forgot  them  when  we  came 
in.'  Fanny  was  up  in  a  momojt, 
and  danced  back  into  the  room  vn&L 
a  disappointed  'Not  one  for  me; 
what  a  shame  I  "  Mrs.  Holmes,"  two 
for  you,  mamma,  and  '*  N.  Barnard, 
Esq.,"  such  a  fiit  one  for  you,  Mr. 
Barnard ;  I'm  sure  it  must  have  got 
another  one  in  it'  Nick  took  it, 
blushed  crimson,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket    It  was  from  Mr.  Darley. 

Supper,  as  everything  else  mnst, 
came  to  an  end  at  last;  but  after 
supper  there  was  a  turn  on  the  ter- 
race, and,  after  that,  something  elee, 
which  kept  us  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  it  was  not  till  we  were 
alone  in  the  little  bedroom  we  were 
to  share  for  the  night  that  Nick 
could  venture  to  open  his  letter. 

I  dont  know  which  was  most 
eager.  I  looked  over  with  him  and 
read: 

'  Dnytoa  Lodge,  Aogiut  lo.  i86j 

'  My  deab  Nicholas, 

'  If  you  believed  how  painful  it 
was  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  send  you 
the  enclosure  to  my  last  letter,  jou 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  doubt  that  it 
gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
forward   that   which   accompanies 
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4hiii.  Seoond  thoughts,  th^  say, 
are  best  I  fiuicy  yoa  will  not  quar- 
rel with  the  trutii  of  the  saying  in 
jonr  own  caae.  I  think  yon  had 
better  oome  here  at  onoe  on  yonr 
return.  There  will  be  several  busi- 
ness xpatters  to  arrange,  and  I  may 
probably,  by  then,  be  able  to  eay 
what  allowance  I  shall  be  able  to  let 
yoa  have.  Ton  most  be  moderate 
in  your  expectations  at  first. 

'I  hope  Mrs.  Barley  may  be  able 
to  persnado  yonr  mother  to  meet 
yoa  here.  Wishing  yoa  all  hap- 
piness, 

'I  remain, 

'  Yours  very  truly, 

'  T.  Dakley.' 

Nick  stared  at  me.  'Well,  old 
boy,  I  congratulate  you,'  I  said,  with 
a  6ickly  voice,  and  the  knob  in  my 
throat  bigger  than  before ;  '  I  wish 
to  goodness  I  could  not,  but  I  must 
—60 1  do.' 

Slowly  onoe  more  he  read  through 
the  letter,  getting  redder  and  redder 
every  moment,  till  all  of  a  sudden 
he  threw  it  down  into  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  burst  out  in  a  tower- 
ing passion.  '  Second  thoughts,  in- 
deed! and  mayn't  I  have  second 
thoughts  too,  I  should  like  to  know? 
A  likely  thing  that  I'm  going  to  be 
kicked  and  then  whistled  for  again, 
like  a  dc^.' 

'Second  thoughts,  con— I'  He 
stopped  short  and  was  quiet  for  a 
moment,  and  went  on  in  a  lower 
tone.  '  Jack,  I've  been  an  ass  I  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  don't  care  a 
snap  for  Minnie  Darley ;  but  I  love 
yonr  little  sister,  Fanny,  a  thousand 
times  more  than  I  can  say.  No, 
stop;  don't  say  anything  yet,  and 
don't  go  staring  as  if  you  had  never 
read  Borneo  and  Juliet,  nor  heard  of 
such  a  person  as  KosaUne ;  but  just 
listen  quietly  to  me.  I  shall  go 
right  home  to  my  chambers,  and 
stick  to  the  law  night  and  day  till 
I've  doubled  my  dirty  three  hundred 
a  year,  and  then  I  shall  try  my  luck 
with  Fanny.  I've  had  two  or  three 
bnefa  this  year,  and  I  know  I've  got 
wits  enough  if  I  can  only  stick  to  it, 
and  I  will.  I  was  thinking  the 
whole  matter  over  last  night.  I 
gosssed  you  were  right  yesterday, 
80 1  sat  up  and  wrote  a  letter  to  old 


Darley  to  tell  him  I  wan  very  sorry 
for  his  daughter  and  all  that ;  but 
that  I'm  blowed  if  111  have  her.  I 
didn't  put  it  exactly  like  that,  of 
course,  but  I  was  firm  and  civil,  and 
I'll  send  the  letter  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning.  I  wonder  when 
the  post  goes?  Have  you  got  any 
stamps,  by-the-by  ?' 

I  never  was  so  taken  aback  in  my 
life,  and  had  literally  a  diifioulty  in 
oatching  my  breath.  There  was  a 
vague  feeling  of  relief  with  it  all. 
Minnie  might  get  over  it,  and  who 
oould  tell  what  might  not  happen 
then?  but  the  complications  before 
US  were  appalling. 

'  Let  me  see  her  letter.'  It  was 
at  my  feet.  I  picked  it  up,  tore  it 
open,  and  looked  for  her  signature, 
and  rtad, 

'  Dear  Sir, 
'  Tour  obedient  servants, 
'  Smith  and  Smith.* 

I  suppose  I  opened  my  eyes  wider, 
if  possible,  than  thoy  were  before, 
for,  in  a  second,  Nick  had  snatchod 
the  paper  out  of  my  hands.  It  was 
a  lawyer's  letter,  announcing  the 
sudden  death  of  old  General  Bar- 
nard, soon  after  he  had  executed  a 
will  which  revoked  a  former  one, 
bequeathing  his  money  to  build  and 
endow  two  monasteries  and  a  con- 
vent, and  left  all  his  property  to 
Nick  on  his  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-five. 

Mr.  Darley  was  named  executor 
and  trustee,  with  full  powers  to  do 
as  he  thought  best  with  the  estates 
till  Nick  should  come  into  posses- 
sion. A  dozen  times,  at  least,  we 
must  have  read  it  through.  Nick 
at  last  broke  the  silence.  '  Jnck^  on 
second  thoiujhts  1  $h(iu*t  send  that  let' 
ttr  to  old  Darley* 

I  seized  hold  of  his  hand  and 
shook  it  so  that  his  arm  was  stiff  for 
three  days  after,  and  it  was  a  mercy 
that  he  was  not  disfigured  by  having 
it  permanently  lengthened. 

I  have  not  much  more  to  tell,  and 
what  there  is  is  best  told  in  few 
words. 

Nick  left  us  the  next  day  but  one, 
but  before  he  went  he  caught  Fanny 
(by  accident,  he  says)  alone  on  the 
gazebo. 

What  happened  there  I  am  sure 
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lixint  assembly,  tho  gratificalion  of 
her  kind,  matronly  heart  shone  in 
her  face,  as  Khc  gladly  greetiHl  him 
and  allowed  herself  ten  minutes* 
talk  with  her  old  acqnaintnn("e. 

'  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Smythsons,  and  to  Mr.  Le\by,  whom 
you  remenihor  as  a  ])oy,don'tyou? 
He's  a  rising  artist  now,'  went  on 
Mrs.  Eoyce  towards  tho  end  of  the 
ten  minutes;  'and— oh,  there  aro 
several  people  hero  whom  you  used 
to  know.  Lilian— Miss  lloss— is 
staying  with  me  just  now.  1  won- 
der if  you  would  remoniber  her? 
That  is  she — sitting  by  the  conser- 
vatory door.  Let  me  re-intro<luco 
you— shall  I?' 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  already 
seen  that  quiet  figure,  cla<l  in  palo 
lavender,  at  the  end  of  the  long 
room.  It  'was  like  looking  at  tho 
shadow  of  his  recollection,  which 
was  vivid  cnougli  still,  of  the  bright, 
blooming,  sweet- faced  girl  of  ten 
years  before.  For,  although  the 
colours  were  faded,  and  the  buoy- 
ancy of  young,  hopeful  life  was  all 
gone  from  that  expressive  face,  it  icfis 
the  same  face— there  ^was,  for  him, 
no  mistaking  it,  even  thus  altered. 
Those  were  the  same  eyes,  albeit 
dimmed  and  indescribably  saddened 
now,  which  had  spoken  to  liis  heart 
with  an  eloquence  that  he  liad 
found  in  no  other  eyes,  ever  since. 
He  recognised  all  this,  in  his  own 
mind,  as  he  walked  beside  his 
hostess  to  the  distant  seat  by  the 


conservatorv  door.  And  when  at 
hust  lie  stood  boibre  her,  and  Mrs. 
Boyce  went  through  the  form  ot 
*  re-introducing '  them  to  each  other, 
lie  saw  the  sudden  glow  of  colour 
that  came  into  her  pale  face,  making 
it,  for  an  instant,  a  girl's  face  again 
— and  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
altogether  forgotten.  And  he  took 
tho  vacant  chair  near  her,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  that  whiskerless 
youth  (who  was  that  wcll-liearded 
Mr.  Lcxby,  to  whose  rising  fame  a<? 
an  artist  IMrs.  Boyce  had  testified) 
had  carried  her  away  from  him  to 
dance  a  quadrille,  Hamilton  Blake 
interchanged  words  with  Lilian 
Boss. 

At  an  evening  party  we  first  en- 
countered these  two.  At  an  evening 
party  shall  we  leave  them?  I  sliall 
only  add  the  brief  dialogue  that 
took  place  between  Mr.  Blake  and 
his  hostess  when  he  took  leave  that 
evening. 

*I  may  come  and  see  yon  to- 
morrow ?' 

*  By  all  means.  We  lunch  at 
two.  Come  as  much  earlier  as  yon 
like.' 

'  Many  thanks.    I ' 

*  You  have  decided  to  go  by  Mar- 
seilles, then.  I  hope  ?* 

'  Well— yes-— if— in  fact,  it  is  pos- 
sible my  departure  may  be  delayed 
— till  the  next  mail,  at  least.' 

'I'm  delighted  to  hear  it  To- 
morrow, then  ?  Good  night  1  good 
night!' 
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*  Bat  I  muBt  not  wander  from  onr 
adTentnres.  Ton  mnst  know  that 
we  had  been  living  together  in  the 
house  for  a  week  without  any  fresh 
arrivals,  and  bo  we  had  all  got  tired 
of  each  other.  We  used  to  play  at 
croquet,  and  that  made  na  qnite 
hate  eaoh  other.  Nelly  would  not 
speak  to  Mr.  Fellowes  because  he 
once  croquefd  her  down  the  hill 
into  the  river,  and  would  not  go  and 
fetch  the  ball  or  beg  her  pardon. 
And  Mr.  Ruffler  talked  a  great  deal 
about  wanting  to  "  play  at  golf" — he 
called  it  "playing  at  links,"  and 
always  wanted  to  know  if  the  golf 
was  not  too  damp  for  the  ladies  to 
walk  on  (he  meant  the  turf,  you 
know) ;  but  I  am  certain  it  was  be- 
cause he  thought  it  a  good  joke,  be- 
cause he  never  really  did  play,  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  very  badly,  for 
he  broke  two  of  the  clubs  and  lost 
a  ball.  And  Jack'ft  alive  is  very 
stupid,  if  you  get  knocked  down 
every  time,  and  never  catch  any- 
body. Missie  began  photography, 
and  took  us  in  groups  in  our  riding 
habits;  but  some  of  the  chemicals 
got  mixed  up  together,  and  the  pic- 
ture only  came  out  once,  and  then 
we  all  had  large  feet,  and  nothing 
but  white  in  our  eyes,  and  Mr. 
Fellowes'  neck  was  longer  than  his 
body,  besides  Misaie  making  her 
hands  quite  black.  We  had  a  deal 
of  music,  but  Mr.  Buffler  pretended 
to  despise  it  He  cannot  under- 
stand anything  but  '*  Slap  Bang  "  or 
a  hornpipe,  and  actually  laughed  at 
me  because  I  said  I  adored  Mario — 
he  called  it  Mariolatry.  We  danced 
reels  every  evening,  of  course;  but 
my  darling  Viva  got  in  the  way  one 
night,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  danced  the 
double  shuffle  on  her,  so  we  decided 
that  it  was  too  dangerous  an  amuse- 
ment Viva  is  now  the  loveliest  pug 
you  ever  saw;  her  nose  is  blacker 
and  more  turned  up  than  any  I  ever 
saw,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  says  he  could 
hold  her  up  by  her  taU  without 
takiog  the  curl  out  of  it;  but  I 
would  not  let  him  try  it  However, 
after  a  time  we  got  tired  of  all  these 
amusements,  and  to  kill  time  I  tried 
to  teach  Mr.  Ruffler  to  sing  "  Gomme 
k  vingt  ans,"  but  he  would  sing  up 
in  his  head,  and  pretended  to  ieacn 
me  how  to  pronounce  French,  so  that 


fidled.  As  a  last  resource,  we  asked 
papa  to  have  the  "Water  Witch" 
fitted  out,  and  take  us  for  a  day's 
yachting  among  the  islands.  And 
he  made  a  joke,  and  said  it  was  the 
water  which  he  did  not  like;  bat  he 
promised  to  take  us  over  to  the  island 
of  Staffa,  which  you  know  is  qnito 
close  to  us  here,  to  pass  the  day  and 
explore  the  caves.  SoonWedneBday 
week  last  we  all  went  on  board  the 
"  Water  Witoh,"  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  were  quite  a  large  party. 
Besides  Bunks  (who  was  as  obsti- 
nate as  ever,  and  even  more,  as  I 
think),  and  tiie  sailors,  there  were 

Eapa,  and  Missie,  and  Nelly,  and 
[iss  Downie-Hind,  do  you  know, 
Mr.  Fellowes  has  made  desperate 
love  to  her,  and  calls  her  Jemima, 
and  we  have  all  settled  thatth^  are 
going  to  be  married.  Missie  took 
her  photographic  apparatus,  and  of 
course  I  took  Viva,  thinking  the 
sea-air  would  do  her  good.  Just  as 
we  were  pushing  off,  we  heard  some- 
body crying  out,  "Ah,  hil  Ah, 
hi  1"  and  a  figure  rushed  down  to 
the  beach.  Mr.  Buffler  said  it  was 
nothing  but  a  head  of  hair;  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  CSaptain  Dinochie. 
Mr.  Ruffler  said  his  hair  would  sink 
the  ship;  but  papa  said  it  was  a 
wig,  and  we  could  throw  it  over- 
board in  case  of  danger,  so  he  camo 
on  board ;  but  Mr.  Ruffler  behaved 
very  badly,  and  pretended  to  think 
that  his  parting  was  disarranged, 
and  offered  to  lend  bim  a  oomh; 
then  he  said  that  as  we  had  taken 
the  captain  on  board,  he  was  bored, 
and  should  take  him  off  (he  says 
that  is  a  joke  too,  but  I  cant  see  it), 
and  began  to  pull  his  whiskerB 
(though  he  has  not  got  any,  but  as 
if  he  had),  and  to  imitate  the  way 
the  captain  says  good-day. 

'So  we  started  to  go  to  Staflii, 
which  is  just  on  the  other  side  of 
Mull,  and  papa  began  to  toll  ns 
about  Dr.  Johnson,  who»  it  seems, 
had  been  there  too,  and  who  must 
have  been  a  very  selfish  and  dis- 
agreeable person.  Shortly  after 
starting,  we  sat  down  to  luncheon 
and  were  very  jolly,  and  had  Bnnks 
down  to  divik  our  healths.  We 
asked  him  what  he  would  like,  and 
he  said  he  woukl  like  some  toddy, 
and  should  prefer  '*  to  make  it  is* 
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ade,"  and  he  drank  the  whiskey  fint 
and  then  the  water ;  but  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes  gave  him  whiskey  the  second 
time  too,  and  Bonks  actually  never 
found  it  out  till  he  had  drunk  it  all. 
Then  Mr.  Bnffler  sang  "  Le  Postilion 
de  LoDgjnmeau/'  but  as  it  was  in 
French,  and  he  sang  it  yery  fiist, 
nobody  understood  i^  except  when 
he  sat  astride  on  a  chair  and 
imitated  the  clacking  of  a  whip, 
and  shouted  "Houp-lal  houp-la!" 
Nevertheless,  we  all  joined  in  the 
choros. 

•  Ha !  ha !  ba  1  qn'il  itaii  bean. 
Le  Postilion  de  LoDgJumean,' 

until  Bunks  came  down  and  asked 
ns  not  to  go  on  because  it  would 
raise  the  wind.  Papa  sang  a  song, 
too,  about  Paul  Jones,  a  very  good 
one,  except  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  but  the  chorus — 

'  Toa  hare  heard  of  Paul  Jones, 
,  He  was  a  rogae  and  a  TagabooM, 
Yon  have  heard  of  Paul  Jones,  bare  jroa  not?* 

But  he  sang  it  in  so  many  different 
tones  of  voice  that  we  thought  it 
was  a  different  Mr.  Jones  in  every 
Tene. 

'Ho  all  went  on  delightfully  for 
about  an  hour,  when  Bunks  came 
down  again,  and  said  he  didn't  like 
the  look  of  the  weather. 

• "  Why  not  ?"  asked  papa. 

'"Well,  there's  just  a  lot  of 
scratches  and  scrawls,  and  mares' 
tails,  and  mackerers  backs  just 
knocking  about,  and  there's  a  dirty- 
looking  bank  out  to  the  westward." 

'  Then  papa  said  we  had  better  go 
back,  and  they  turned  the  ship 
tonnd,  but  almost  directly  the  sea 
became  very  rough,  the  wmd  began 
to  blow  a  hurricane,  and  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents.  At  first  we 
laughed  at  it,  and  the  captain  told 
us  how  he  had  been  shipwrecked 
coming  from  the  Cape  of  G^>d  Hope, 
and  hved  for  four  years  on  a  desert 
island,  and  when  they  got  home  all 
the  sailors'  wives  had  married  some- 
body else ;  upon  which  Mr.  Ruffler 
said  that  if  ever  he  married  he 
should  go  to  the  Cape  and  get  ship- 
wrecked too,  which  made  me  think 
of  you  and  feel  very  unwell.  (All 
this  time  the  sea  was  getting 
rougher.)  Then  the  ship  gave  a 
sudden  lurch,  and  threw  a  grouse 


and  a  jam  tart  into  Kelly's  lap,  be- 
sides upsetting  all  the  whiskey  over 
Miss  Downie's  dress.  We  all  got 
very  much  alarmed,  though  Mr. 
Bufier  tried  to  make  fun  of  it,  and 
said  he  believed  Miss  Downie  had 
done  it  on  purpose  to  get  double 
allowance.  None  of  us  laughed,, 
and  I  told  him  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  to  joke  at  such 
a  moment.  Just  then  the  ship  gave 
another  lurch,  and  poor  Mr.  Buffler, 
who  was  hurt  at  what  I  said,  turned 
very  pale,  and  casting  a  reproachful 
glance  at  me,  said  he  would  go  and 
look  at  the  weather,  and  went  on 
deck.  Then  we  heard  a  dreadful 
crash,  and  a  groan,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  captain,  who  had  fallen 
down  among  tne  crockery  in  the 
pantry;  and  when  Mr.  Fellowes  went 
to  him  he  would  not  get  up,  but 
said  he  would  lie  where  he  was  and 
die  like  a  soldier.  You  have  no 
idea  what  a  scene  it  was.  The  ship 
plunging  and  rolling  dreadfully, 
every  timber  creaking,  the  chairs  and 
plates  falling  about  the  cabin,  and 
the  wind  howling  through  the 
rigging,  so  that  one  could  not  hear 
oneself  speak.  Jemima  and  Nelly 
and  I  became  dreadfully  ill,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Missie,  who  kept  up 
and  cheered  us,  I  am  certain  we 
should  have  died  then  and  there. 
I  cannot  toll  you  how  kind  Mr. 
Fellowes  was.  He  never  for  one 
moment  thought  of  himself,  but  ran 
about  all  over  the  ship  for  us, 
brought  rugs,  cloaks,  and  cushions, 
put  them  on  the  cabin  floor  for  us, 
and  kept  the  lamp  alight.  I  felt  as 
great  an  admiration  for  him  that 
moment  as  if  he  had  been  Mario 
himself. 

'  Papa  had  been  on  deck  from  the 
first,  and  so  had  Mr.  Buifler  from 
the  time  he  went  to  look  at  the 
weather.  As  Mr.  Bnffler  goes  yacht- 
ing every  year,  of  course  he  knows 
all  about  it,  and  I  wanted  papa  to 
ask  him  if  there  was  much  danger, 
but  papa  said  he  had  been  looking 
into  the  water  ever  since  he  had 
been  on  deck,  was  groaning,  and 
would  not  answer.  And  that  made 
us  more  miserable,  because  we 
thought  it  must  be  very  bad  indeed. 
The  most  dreadful  thing  was,  that 
papa  said  we  were  sailing  away 
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from  the  land  beoatuse  the  wind  was 
blowing  towards  it,  and  we  were  on 
a  lee  ahore.  We  all  prayed  him,  if 
he  loved  ns,  to  torn  roond  and  take 
ns  home,  but  he  said  it  could  not  be 
done,  and  so  did  Bonks. 

'  All  night  the  horticane  continued. 
You  may  imagine  that  we  could  not 
sleep.  We  knew  that  we  were  going 
away  from  the  land,  and  expected 
every  moment  that  we  should  strike 
on  our  beam  ends,  and  so  spring  a 
leak  in  them,  and  all  ^  to  the 
bottom.  Towards  mommg  I  fell 
into  a  doze,  and  dreamt  I  was  at 
the  Opera.  I  thought  it  was  the 
last  act  of  the  "  Proph^te,"  where  the 
palace  falls  in.  I  neaid  the  crash, 
and  awoke  with  a  start,  to  learn 
that  our  mast  had  been  broken  in 
two  by  the  wind.  Captain  Dinochie 
must  have  been  dreaming  too,  for  I 
heard  him  say,  '*  Spare  my  life— I 
surrender." 

'All  was  confosion.  The  morning 
had  come,  but  the  fog  was  thicker 
than  ever;  besides  which  the  hurri- 
cane had  increased,  and  the  ship 
being  quite  helpless,  was  driven 
before  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  feather 
on  the  water. 

'  This  was  the  28th  of  September. 
None  of  us  oould  move,  and  all  day 
long  we  lay  in  the  cabin  quite  un- 
able to  stir  or  even  to  talk,  and  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  our 
last.  I  thought  of  you,  Charlie,  and 
wondered  what  you  were  doing,  and 
whether  you  were  thinking  of  me  at 
alL  How  I  wished  you  were  with 
usi  I  felt  that  J  oould  have  faced 
death  by  your  side,  but  Nelly  said 
it  would  have  been  no  better,  and 
that  you  would  not  care  about  it, 
though  I  am  sure  you  would.  And 
then  I  thought  that  all  was  for  the 
best,  and  I  would  not  have  had  you 
in  danger  for  worlds ;  besides,  you 
are  a  bad  sailor.  About  the  middle 
of  the  day  a  great  sea  broke  our 
boat  to  pieces.  Mr.  Buffler  came 
down  to  tell  us,  looking  very  pale, 
but  we  were  too  miserable  to  care 
about  it  He  said  that  the  wind  had 
changed  to  the  east,  that  we  had 
been  driving  due  west  by  the  com- 
pass ever  since  we  started,  and  were 
fitting  into  the  broad  Atlantio. 
apa  was  very  anxious  about  pro- 
visions, and  fcaid  we  had  scarcely 


anything  but  som^  bacon  on  board ; 
but  it  miade  us  ill  to  hear  it  snoken 
of,  and  we  all  agreed  that  wesnould 
not  be  able  to  eat  anything  for  a 
week  at  least  The  captain  crawled 
out  of  the  pantiy  in  the  afternoon: 
such  a  sight  1  One  of  the  lamps  had 
fBlUsa  on  him,  and  he  was  covered 
with  oil.  He  was  as  white  as  a 
ghost;  his  hair  was  out  of  curl, 
hanging  down  quite  limp,  and  bis 
whiskers  were  all  crushed  up  into 
nothing,  so  that  we  scarcely  knew 
him.  He  took  no  notice  of  us,  but 
called  for  somebody  to  come  to  him, 
and  MiBsle  actually  had  to  help  him 
across  the  cabin  to  the  ladder,  where 
he  sat  all  day  with  his  head  in  his 
hands.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Fellowes 
lit  a  fire  in  the  men's  cabin,  and 
made  some  hot  whiskey  and  water, 
whidi  he  made  us  take,  and  we  all 
felt  very  grateful  and  tried  to  go  to 
sleep. 

*For  three  days  we  lay  in  the  cahin 
quite  prostrate  without  any  inddent 
to  relieve  the  horror  and  monotooy 
of  our  situation.  On  the  third  day 
we  were  too  weak  and  ill  to  care  for 
anything.  We  had  eaten  nothing 
but  a  biscuit  or  two,  but  when  we 
were  all,  as  it  were,  at  the  last  gasp, 
Mr.  Fellowes  found  some  brandy, 
and  made  us  drink  it  by  saying  it 
was  sherry,  which  I  am  certain 
saved  all  our  lives. 

'  Oct.  2.— The  wind  still  conti- 
nued, and  the  fog  too.  Mr.  BaflQer 
was  veiy  ill-tempered,  and  said  we 
should  soon  get  to  America  if 
we  went  on  at  that  rate;  and  he 
kept  saying  that  he  knew  from  the 
first  that  we  were  going  to  have  bad 
weather  from  the  eastward,  thongh 
I  am  sure  he  never  said  so.  Min 
Downie  was  very  ill  indeed,  and 
wrote  a  last  farewell  to  her  family, 
which  Mr.  Fellowes  put  in  a  botUe 
and  threw  overboard.  She  then 
kissed  us  all,  and  said  she  should 
die  happy,  but  in  Uie  darkness  she 
kissed  the  captain,  too,  by  mistake, 
and  that  revived  her  a  little ;  and  bo 
the  day  ended  just  as  the  day  before 
did. 

'  Oct.  13.— This  morning  Mr.Fel- 
lowes  insisted  upon  our  going  on 
deck,  saying  it  would  do  us  good, 
and  we  dragged  ourselves  up  tiie 
ladder.    Never  shall  I  forget  the 
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aghi    The  mist  was  so  thidk  that 
we  ooald  not  see  so  for  as  the  length 
of  the  ship.    The  sea  was  rolling 
moTintains  high,  and  the  immense 
hiack  waves,  curling  over  with  white 
foam  at  the  top,  were  mshing  after 
the  ship,  threatening  every  minute 
to  sweep  over  it.  The  mast  was  qnite 
gone,  having  been  broken  off  by 
jibing  over,  as  Bunks  said;  but  a 
spar  had  been  put  up  with  a  little 
sail  upon  it,  and  was  bending  almost 
double  with  every  gust  of  the  wind, 
which  was  howling  in  a  most  awful 
manner.     Bunks  was  steering  in 
order  to  keep  the  ship  before  the 
wind.    It  was  too  dreadful  a  sight 
for  us,  and  we  all  went  down  again 
into  the  cabin;  but  I  think  the  air 
had  done  us  good,  for  we  began  to 
feel  dreadfully  hungry  for  the  first 
time.    We  held  a  consultation,  and 
ibund  that  all  the  provisions  we  had 
on  board  were  a  tin  of  wine  biscuits, 
two  jam  tarts^  part  of  a  grouse  pie, 
a  haonch  of  venisoB,  some  baoon 
(the  sailors  had  eaten  most  of  it), 
two  pates  de  foie  gras,  and  some 
walnuts.    Luckily  tiiere  was  |)lenl7 
of  water,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
whiskey  belonging  to  Bunks,  besides 
some   champagne    and   sherry,   a 
dozen  of  seltzer-water,  and  a  bottle 
of  maraschino.    Papa  said  we  must 
all  be  put  on  rations ;  he  then  made 
oat  a  lijst  of  all  the  things.and  divided 
them  l^  twelve,  which  was  the  num- 
ber of  tiie  people  on  board,  includ- 
ing Bunks  and  the  crew.    I  begged 
hard  to  have  Viva  put  on  the  fist, 
bat  it  was  of  no  use,  and  I  resolved 
to  share  my  food  with  her  to  the  last 
biscoit    Then  papa  ordered  all  the 
provisions  to  be   taken   into   the 
pantry  to  be  taken  care  of.    What 
was  our  horror  to  find  the  venison 
on  the  cabin  floor,  half  gnawed  away 
and  covered  with  dust    Everybody 
said  it  was  Viva  who  had  done  it, 
aDd  Mr.  Buffler  wanted  to  throw 
her  overboard,  but  I  declared  that  I 
would  follow  her,  and  so  her  dear 
life  was  spared.    We  then  had  our 
rations  served  out — three  wine  bis- 
cnits,  some  walnuts,  and  a  small 
piece  of  grouse-pie  each,  with  some 
sherry  and   water.     My   pie  was 
nothing  but  the  back  of  the  grouse ; 
I  could  not  eat  it,  and  gave  it  to 
Kelly  for  two  walnuts.    The  storm 


still  continued,  and  we  alllay  down 
to  sleep  very  miserable. 

'  Oa.  4.— The  first  thing  I  saw 
this  morning  was  Viva,  who  came 
out  of  the  pantry  licking  her  lips. 
Luckily  nobody  but  me  saw  her. 
When  we  came  to  have  our  morning 
rations  it  was  fojmd  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  grouse-pie  was  gone.     Of 
course  everybody  blamed  Viva ;  but 
it  was  very  unfidr,  for  Captain  Di- 
noohie  slept  in  the  pantry,  and  was 
just  as  capable  of  eating  it^  I  am 
sure.    The  loss  of  our  pie  niade  us 
all  very  low-spirited,  so  we  ate  all 
the  rest  of  the  baoon  to  keep  our 
spirits  up,  and  drank  all  the  cham- 
pagne.   After  that  we  began  to  take 
a  brighter  view  of  things,  and  Mr. 
Buffler   said   that   perhaps    some 
ship   might   be  drifting  our   way 
through   the   ''set"   of  the   Gulf 
Stream,  and  then  we  might  fall  in 
with  her.    We  put  our  heads  out  of 
the  cabin  one  after  the  other,  but 
could  see  nothing,  for  the  mist  was 
as  thick  as  ever,  and  the  storm, 
which  had  now  lasted  six  days,  not 
abated  in  the  least;  besides  the  sleet 
and  rain  drove  right  in  our  facos, 
and  some  got  down  Miss  Downie's 
neck  and  gave  her  the  most  dreadful 
cold,  so  that  she  insisted  on  having 
some  bottles  of  seltzer-water  made 
hot  to  put  to  her  feet.    I  cried  a 
great  deal,  and  so  did  Nelly,  but 
Missie  coxnforted  us  so  much,  and- 
was  in  such  good  spirits,  that  we 
soon  became  almost  reconciled  to 
our  fate.    The  captain  never  spoke 
a  word  the  whole  day,  and  did  not 
come  out  of  the  x^antry  except  for 
his  rations.    Mr.  Rufiler  said  ho  was 
thinking  of  his  hair ;  but  he  himself 
was  very  disagreeable  too,  and  de- 
clared that  if  we  did  not  fail  in  with 
a  ship,  he  should  insist  on  Viva 
being  Jdlled  and  cooked,  to  make  up 
for  the  venison  and  grouse ;  and  he 
offered  to  cook  her  himself  in  the 
Chinese  &shion. 

'  Oct  5. — ^Thia  morning  all  the  pro- 
visions left  were  the  two  pat6s  de  foie 
gras  and  the  bottle  of  maraschino. 
We  divided  them,  but  felt  very  hun- 
gry after  our  meal  and  very  thirsty,  so 
that  we  finished  all  the  water  out  of 
the  tank.  Our  prospects  were  now, 
indeed,  desperate.  We  had  no  food, 
and  were  stdl  hundreds  of  miles  from 
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land,  thongh  Mr.  Baffler  said  we 
could  not,  at  the  rate  we  had  been 
scudding,  be  Tery  &r  tern  the  coast 
of  NewK)undland.  Towards  night, 
howeyer,  the  mist  cleared  up  some- 
what, and  the  moon  came  oat  for  a 
short  time.  We  all  went  apon  deck 
to  see  ity  and  it  qaite  cheered  as. 
Towards  morning  the  sea  seemed  to 
go  down,  and  we  heard  a  great  oom« 
motion  on  deck,  and  could  distin- 
guish the  Yoioe  of  Mr.  Baffler  giving 
'  orders.  We  rushed  up  the  ladder 
at  once,  and  there  beheld  land! 
How  shall  I  describe  our  emotions  ? 
I  cried  for  joy.  Nelly  looked  at  the 
land  through  the  telescope  for  ten 
minutes  before  she  would  believe 
it  Miss  Downie  came  up,  too,  and 
was  so  overcome,  that,  finding  her- 
self near  Mr.Buffler,  she  fainted  away 
in  his  arms;  but  he  handed  her 
over  to  Mr.  Fellowes,  who  carried 
her  into  the  cabin.  Then  the  captain 
came  up,  and  spoke  for  the  first 
time.  He  said  the  land  was  exactly 
like  Scotland,  and  that  made  us  aU 
laugh  very  much,  because,  as  Mr. 
Buffler  said,  we  had  been  sailing 
directly  away  from  Scotland  for  six 
days.  Mr.  Buffler  himself  said  that 
it  must  be  some  part  of  Newfound- 
land, probably  Gape  Baoe,  where 
the  steamers  touch.  Bunks  said  he 
wam't  no  navigator  much,  but  he 
thought  he  had  been  there  afore. 
This  made  us  laugh  again,  for  we 
were  in  good  spirits,  but  Bunks  got 
very  angry,  and  would  not  speak 
any  more. 

'By  this  time  we  had  drifted 
towards  the  land,  and,  as  we  had  no 
boat,  Bunks  steered  the  ship  as  well 
as  he  [could  towards  a  sandy  cove. 
At  last  she  struck  on  the  sand,  but 
still  some  distance  from  dry  land, 
because  she  draws  ten  feet  of  water, 
and  the  shore  was  shelving.  Mr. 
Buffler  volunteered  to  swim  ashore 
with  a  rope,  and,  taking  off  his  boots 
and  coat,  dived  overboard,  very 
gracefully ;  but  he  had  forgotten  to 
take  enough  rope,  and  he  was 
stopped,  suddenly,  underneath  the 
water,  or,  as  Bunks  said,  "brought 
up  with  a  round  turn."  We  thought 
he  would  be  drowned ;  but  he  only 
said  something  very  dreadful  to 
Bunks,  and  then,  when  some  more 
rope  was  let  out,  swam  to  the  shore 


with  it  A  larger  rope  was  ihea 
tied  on  to  it,  and  he  pulled  that 
ashore,— then  another;  and  a  pack* 
ing  case  was  so  arranged  as  to  ran 
along  it,  by  which,  first,  Mias  Dow- 
nie, and  then  all  the  rest  of  us  were 
taken  ashore.  Missis,  who  always 
thinks  of  everything,  brought  with 
her  some  dry  clothes  for  Mr.  Baf- 
fler, who  dressed  in  a  cave ;  and  we 
then  all  started  to  explore  the 
country.  Mr.  Fellowes  had  brought 
the  gun  which  was  given  to  Mr. 
Buffler,  in  case  we  might  find 
any  game,  which,  he  said,  was  pro- 
bable. Aiid  we  had  not  gone  veiy 
fiar,  before  a  number  of  sbwnge 
birds,  very  like  grouse,  rose  up  and 
flew  away.  Mr.  Buffler  fired  twice 
at  them,  but  missed,  and  said  they 
were  too  £eur  off.  Then  we  came  to 
some  more,  and  he  missed  them  too, 
though  they  were  very  near.  P^ 
said  it  was  wasting  powder,  aod 
took  the  gun  himself,  and  shot  the 
next  bird  we  saw.  We  all  settled 
that  Mr.  Buffler  could  not  shoot, 
though  he  said  he  had  killed  a  large 
number  of  deer  in  Scotland.  We 
walked  on  through  a  pine  wood  and 
across  some  stuff  just  liketheheatber 
in  the  Highlands,  which  Mr.  Baffler 
said  always  grows  in  tliose  latitudes 
— for  he  told  us  we  were  in  the  same 
latitude  as  at  home.  Suddenly,  on 
arriving  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  came 
to  the  sea  again,  and  found  that  wb 
were,  in  fiict,  not  on  the  main  land 
at  all,  but  on  an  island.  All  onr 
hopes  were  overthrown  in  an  in- 
stant. We  looked  at  each  other  in 
blank  despair,  and  slowly  walked 
down  to  tiie  shore,  with  a  vague 
wish  to  be  nearer  the  main  luid. 
Mr.  Buffler  said  he  was  quite  certain 
that  the  island  was  not  marked  upon 
any  chart,  and  that  we  should  have 
to  report  its  discovery  to  the  Admi- 
ralty; and  he  resolved  to  take  an 
observation  of  its  latitude  from  the 
highest  point.  He  left  us  at  once  to 
go  back  to  the  ship,  in  order  to  get 
a  sextant  and  an  almanac  and  mate- 
rials for  a  tent ;  and  we  aU  sat  down 
in  silence,  looking  at  the  land  we 
could  not  reach.  Mr.  Fellowes  and 
Missie  got  together  some  dry  wood 
and  lit  a  fire,  which  cheered  us  a 
little ;  but  our  joy  was  of  short  du- 
ration, for  Mr.  Buffler  came  back 
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suddenly,  and,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
told  ns  that  the  ship  had  disap- 
peared. Even  Bonks  nad  deserted 
ns ;  and  we  were  now  left  perfectly 
destitute  and  helpless  on  a  desert 
island.  We  held  a  oonncil.  The 
captain  was  qnite  violent,  and  said 
it  all  came  of  going  to^sea  with  a 
parcel  of  women.  Mr.  Baffler  could 
suggest  nothing,  except  to  cook  the 
bird  papa  had  shot.  The  only  per- 
sons who  seemed  to  be  able  to  do 
anything  were  Missie,  Mr.  Fellowes, 
and  papa,  who  made  a  kind  of  shel- 
ter for  ns  with  branches  of  trees. 

'  But  onr  deliyeranoe  was  nearer  at 
hand  than  we  imagined.  Papa  was 
looking  over  the  sea,  and  snddenly 
started  np  and  turned  pala  We 
followed  his  eye,  and  what  was  onr 
delight  to  see  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer  plainly  visible  on  the  hori- 
zon. Then  came  an  hour  of  dreadful 
excitement — hopes  and  fears  chasing 
each  other  and  every  minute  seem- 
ing an  age.  We  tied  a  shawl  on  a 
loog  branch  and  waved  it  franticly 
to  and  fro.  We  piled  all  the  wood 
we  could  find  on  onr  fire.  We 
shouted  till  we  were  hoarse,  and  fired 
off  our  last  charge  of  powder  to  atr 
tiact  attention.  At  first  the  steamer 
held  on  her  course  and  seemed 
about  to  pass  the  island ;  but  snd- 
denly she  stopped,  turned,  and  came 
straight  towu^  ns.  After  that  I 
remember  nothing,  till  I  foimd 
myself  lying  in  a  comfortable  cabin^ 


the  fbmiture  of  which  was  marked 
"lona."  The  revulsion  of  joy  and 
gratitude  for  our  miraculous  deli- 
verance were  almost  too  much  for 
ma  I  felt  that  unless  I  did  some- 
thing I  should  go  mad ;  and  I  re- 
solved to  sit  down  and  write  an 
account  of  our  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings to  you,  dear  Charlie,  who,  I 
know,  are  more  interested  than  any- 
body in  everything  that  concerns  me. 
I  have  done.  I  shall  send  this  to 
England  by  the  first  opportunity, 
and  shall  count  the  miles  that  lie 
between  us,  and  the  moments  that 
pass  before  I  see  you  once  mora 
'  Your  own  loving, 
'Katb. 

'  P.S. — Mr.  Bnffler  has  just  come 
down.  He  says  we  have  got  the 
yacht  in  tow;  that  there  was  a 
"  local  attraction  "  which  made  the 
compass  always  point  to  the  west, 
and  that  we  had  been  in  a  circular 
storm.  It  is  a  mercy  we  came 
across  the  Atlantic  as  we  did. 

'  PP.S.— Mr.  Bnffler  says  that  we 
were  not  in  America  at  all,  but  on 
one  of  the  small  Hebrides  near  Mull, 
and  that  this  is  a  steamer  which 
runs  from  Inverness  to  Cronan,  and 
that  we  shall  be  at  Dun  Beg  this 
afternoon.  I  dare  say  he  thinks 
that  a  very  clever  joke,  but  of 
course  I  do  not  believe  it.  And  he 
says  he  shall  write  a  tale  about  it; 
so  if  ever  you  meet  one,  don't  you 
believe  that  either.' 

T.  G.  B. 
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9  Kantian  Sbttttt  Sfiatasrxp^* 

(Bt  thb  '  Lambeth  Casual.') 


ANEAB  cut  to  the  Eaningdon 
Street  Station  (they  have,  one 
and  all,  the  misfortone  to  be  yillain- 
onsly  dirty  cuts)  from  Islington,  is 
through  a  narrow  alley  beade  the 
Olerkenwell  Sesakms  Eouae. 

Ordinarily  it  is  a  oommonplaoe 
alley,  and  posseases  no  other  nnoom- 
mon  feature  than  that  there  is  a  ooal- 
Bhed  in  it,  and  that  usually,  just 
vrithin  the  door  of  the  coal-shed,  and 
seated  on  an  upturned  ooke  measure, 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  queerest- 
looking  old  ladies  in  London.  How 
many  years  she  has  sat  on  that 
measure  is  impossible  to  guess,  a 
good  many  without  doubt,  for  the 
iron  hoop  that  edges  it  is  worn  as 
bright  as  a  wedding  ring.  She  is  a 
tiny  old  woman;  tf  she  was  to  sit 
in  the  measure  instead  of  outside 
of  it,  you  would  be  able  to  see  no 
more  of  her  than  her  tremendous, 
snowy-white,  long-fnlled  nightcap, 
heading  the  measure  like  the  froth 
of  a  pot  of  beer.  Her  teeth,  although 
long,  are  of  not  nearly  so  good  a 
colour  as  the  strings  of  her  nightcap, 
and  she  has  lean,  long-fingered,  dirty 
hands,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  takes  the  money,  and  is 
grandmother,  I  should  say,  to  the 
over-fat,  middle-aged  man  who 
weighs  the  coals,  and  attends  to  the 
barrow  business  (they  let  trucks  and 
barrows,  as  a  board  over  the  door 
informs  you;  over  the  coal  scales 
there  is  another,  on  which  *no 
trust,' in  chalk,  is  inscribed  in  a 
shaky  but  determined  hand;  that 
of  the  old  lady,  might  be  safely 
wagered),  and  who  seems  to  go  in 
considerable  awe  of  her,  and  to  com- 
port himself  as  though  if  he  did  not 
keep  a  Bt&ady  eye  on  her  she  might 
at  any  moment  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling. 

Several  times  I  had  passed  through 
the  alley  in  question,  but  always  in 
the  morning,  and  always,  as  I  have 
before  observe(4,  found  it  just  an  or- 
dinary poor -neighbourhood  alley, 
but  for  the  exceptional  feature  men- 
tioned. One  day,  however,  I 
chanced  to  have  occasion  to  take 


this  way  in  the  afternoon,  when  I 
found  my  alley  in  an  extraordinaiy 
state  of  commotion. 

It  was  a  dismalJaniiaiy  afternoon, 
damp,  raw,  and  bitter  cold,  and  &8t 
approaching  dusk.  As  I  came  on 
the  entrance  to  the  alley  I  saw  a 
great  bladk  hearse-like  vehicle 
blocking  up  the  narrow  road,  and 
round  about  it,  and  crowded  on  the 
pavement  opposite  it,  was  quite  a 
mob  of  people.  My  first  thought 
was  that  the  little  old  woman  bad 
at  last  faUen  off  the  coke  measure, 
had  died,  and  was  about  to  be  buried. 
Poor  old  thing !  I  wonder,  after  all,  if 
she  did  keep  all  her  money  under 
the  bushel  she  sat  on  ?  I  wonder  if 
her  fat  grandson  has  discovered  it, 
and  whether  he  has  yet  found  time 
to  count  it  ?    I  wonder 

But  at  that  point  there  is  an  end 
to  speculation,  for  now  I  had  ap- 
proached somewhat  doaer  there  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  a  good  five  inches 
of  nightcap  frill  projecting  beyond 
the  doorpost  of  the  ooal-shed, 
while  what  in  the  gloom  I  had  mis- 
taken to  be  ahearae,  became  a  pnion 
omnibus.  I  experienced  consider- 
able relief  when  I  discovered  that 
the  occasion  of  the  ass^nbly  was  of 
not  so  melancholy  a  nature  as  I  bad 
at  first  surmised ;  nevertheless  there 
was  the  crowd  and  there  was  the 
police  van ;  what  was  the  matter? 

There  were  plenty  of  people  about 
to  tell  me  if  I  wanted  to  know  (and 
I  did  want  to  know  very  much),  but 
which  among  them  should  I  ask? 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
crowd  were  women ;  mostly  of  the 
fiBLshionably  dressed  sort,  with  mon- 
strous skirts  and  flashy  shawls  and 
magnificent  bonnets :  scune  had  veils, 
but  of  the  fiftces  of  those  who  bad 
not,  owing  to  the  increasing  dusk, 
little  could  be  seen;  norwasitatall 
necessary  to  see  their  faces,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  glean  something  of 
their  character,  for  despite  the  mag- 
nificent bonnetB,and  the  neck  chains, 
and  the  finger  rings,  they  stood  in 
the  attitude  of  basket-women,  on 
the  path,  in  the  gutter,  and  leaning 
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against  the  ])0st8,  in  close  converse 
vriih  hulking,  crop-headed  ruffians^ 
ivith  shawls  round  their  throats  and 
the  peaks  of  their  dogskin  caps 
pullea  down  oyer  their  restless  eyes ; 
and  with  slim,  black-coated  prigs  of 
fellows,  with  pale  hands  and  faces, 
and  with  an  ever  watchful  look 
about  them,  as  though  they  might 
be  called  on  at  any  moment  to  run 
a  race  with  somebody  and  every- 
tiling  depended  on  catching  the  sig- 
nal to  be  off,  and  obtaining  a  &ir 
start;  in  close  oonyerse  with  such 
men  as  these  were  the  splendid 
women  whispering,  and  swearing 
horribly  in  whispers ;  which  these 
men  did  not  do;  they  swore 
horribly  too,  but  when,  in  the  midst 
of  their  whispering,  they  found 
it  necessary  to  utter  an  oath  or  a 
blasphemy,  they  broke  out  of  the 
whisper  and  did  it  in  their  natural 
voice.  I  never  before  heaid  blas- 
phemy uttered  in  whieperB>  and  I 
suppose  it  was  the  novelty  that  made 
it  seem  so  much  more  awful. 

Clearly  these  were  not  tiie  indi- 
viduals to  whom  one  could  apply  for 
any  sort  of  information.  But  they 
were  not  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
hideous  quality,  at  least,  they  did 
not  seem  to  be.  The  exceptions  were 
the  solitary  ones — women  as  a  rule 
— with  enough  of  the  iniamoiisbrand, 
to  be  sure,  to  distinguish  tiMoa  from 
honest  folks,  but,  still,  witii  such 
woeful  foreboding  in  their  weary 
faces,  so  aghast  and  wide-eyed,  such 
agony  of  fear  and  doubt  and  anxiety, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  aught 
than  commiaerato  tiieir  concern 
without  even  being  aware  of  its 
cause.  Which,  of  course,  in  this  ad- 
vanced age,  when  to  be  real  is  to  be 
vulgar,  when  my  lady  plasters  her 
&ce,  and  is  as  finished  an  impostor 
as  Bet  Flinders  of  Seven  Dials,  who 
assumes,  by  the  aid  of  chalk  and 
slate  powder,  a  galloping  consumj)- 
tion  before  she  sets  out  on  her 
daily  excursion;  when  swindling 
has  become  a  science;  when  we 
look  about  us  and  discover  these 
things  and  a  thousand  others  of  the 
same  cut  and  fashion,  to  believe  in 
what  one  sees  becomes  simply  ridi- 
culous, and  if  extensively  indulged 
in  wordd  be  a  very  direct  means 
of  sapping  and  undermining  the 
British  constitution,  and  lead  to  the 


downfiill  of  the  lion  and  the  muooro 
in  no  time. 

Here  before  me  is  a  case  in  which 
I  for  one  am  not  so  silly  as  to  belieye. 
A  littie  way  past  the  coal-shed,  and 
lurking  in  a  doorway  that  is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  little  black  door  m 
the  stone  wall  already  mentioned,  is 
a  woman  and  a  boy.  She  is  a  young 
woman  and  wretohedly  dad  The 
mud  on  the  pavement  is  an  indi 
deep,  but  the  young  womtD  ha 
slippers  on  her  feet — ^thin  pnmdla 
things  such  as  women  wear  ahont 
the  house.  But  the  slip-slop  slip^ 
pers  do  not  impose  on  ma  I  bear 
in  mind  the  story  of  the  old  woman 
who  for  more  than  twenty  yean 
lived  like  a  princess.  People  pitied 
her  so  because  of  her  incurable  sores; 
the  medical  ilEusultypronounced  them 
incurable,  and  unmiwiously  declared 
that  never  before  bad  they  seen  the 
like;  it  transpired  thai  the  wounds 
Wfflie  of  the  old  lady's  own  making 
— a  biting  acid  being  tiie  agent  ^n- 
ployed.  The  otiier  chgr  there  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  way  to  Highgate 
a  poor  man  tormented  byelephantiar 
sis,  writhing  and  wriggling;  as,  seated 
on  a  doorstep,  he  eidabitBd  his  bare 
arm;  now  he  is  wriggimg  on  a 
traadmill,  an  owp-inqDisitive  Sama- 
zitHi  (how  the  zaaoJ  must  haye 
blessed  him !)  having  ^novered  the 
cause  of  the  painftd  imfady  in  a 
length  of  whipcord  bevnd  tightly 
beneath  the  shonldeBa.  When  I  re- 
fleet  on  these  ingenioofi  devices  for 
exdtms  ehfiiable  emotions  in  the 
breast  of  the  chance  beholder,  the 
slip-slop  slippers  win  from  me  hut 
contempt.  lam  equally  proof  against 
the  shawl— a  thin  washed-out  cotton 
ra^,  arranged  80  artistically  tiiat  her 
sharp  square  shoulders  are  distinctiy 
visible  tiirough  it,  and  it  is  only  made 
to  cover  her  bosom  by  the  aid  of  a 
stout  brass  pin,  and  much  perilous 
stretohing. 

She  is  not  at  all  an  interesting 
young    woman.      Her  nose  is  red 
and  swollen  through  excessive  grief 
(onions  I  should  say),  and  from  the 
same  cause  there  is  a  red  rim  roond 
each  dull  eye,  rendered  the  more 
conspicuous  because  of  the  white- 
ness of  her  fiGU».    Her  hair  is  untidy, 
and  a  wiep  of  it  is  looping  oyer  her 
forehead  and  down  to  her  swollen 
nose  almost. 
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The  boy  Tnth  her  is,  I  must  do 
herthejnfiticeto  say,  evidently  not 
a  hired  boy.    He  is  her  own,  as 
exactly  like  her  as  possibla    Like 
her,  he  is  pale ;  from  head  to  foot 
he  is  pale;  he  wears  a  Ions  white 
holland  pinafore,  a  white  collar,  and 
a  greyish  pepper-and-salt  Glengarry 
cap  on  his  £ur-haired  head.    Ger- 
tamly  the  boy's  'get  np'  was  supe- 
riortothatof  the  mother.    It  was 
notoTerdone.  He  was  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  regular  pale-all- 
over  boy,  the  child  of '  poc»  though 
honest'  parents.     No   doubt   the 
leader  has  seen  him,  for  he  is  wofally 
common,  especially  in  neighbour- 
hoods where  mangling  is  done,  and 
washing  and  ironing  taken  in,  and 
carpets  taken  up  and  beat,  and  light 
portera'  work  done.    If  seen  at  mid- 
day, he  will  be  found  systematically 
deronring  thick  bread  thinly  but- 
tered, which,  being  pale  too,  does 
not  enliven  Ids  genend  appearance, 
which  is  that  of  having  been  fre- 
qnently  washed  out  and  wrung  out 
as  a  poor  man's  shirt  is,  with  the 
common  mistake  of  adding  too  much 
'  blue'  to  the  rinsing  water. 

I  felt  so  indignant  at  the  woman's 
bare&ced  attempt  to  get  up  the 
little  ruffian  wiui  her  in  the  '  poor 
though  honest'  style,  that  I  am 
determined  she  shall  give  me  some 
tsort  of  satisfaction.  At  least  she 
shall  inform  me  whv  the  people  are 
waiting.  'Anything  the  matter?'  1  ask. 
'  Nothing  tiiat  I  know  of,'  replies 
she,  sharply,  and  looking  another 
way,  as  &ough  in  no  humour  for 
conversation. 

'  But  what  are  the  people  waiting 
for— what  are  you  waiting  for?'  I 
repeat 

'  It  ain't  no  business  of  yours,' 
replied  she,  '  or  else  I  wouldn't  be 
ashamed  to  tell  you.  I  ain't  ashamed 
now  to  tell  you,'  continued  she,  de- 
fiantly. '  I'll  tell  you  if  you  want 
to  know,  stranger  as  you  are.  I'm 
waiting  for  my  husband.  He's  in 
there'  (pointing  at  the  little  black 
door  on  which  she  had  all  along  con- 
stantly kept  her  red-rimmed  eyes), 
'and  I'm  waiting  to  get  one  more 
look  at  him  and  a  word  with  him  if 
I  can  as  he  is  getting  into  the  van.' 
This,  then,  accounted  for  the 
untidy  hair  and  the  swollen  nose, 


and  one  or  two  unbusiness-like 
tokens  I  had  observed  in  the  cadger 
and  her  son.  She  was  not '  at  work.' 
Her  husband  (perhaps  it  was  the 
ghastly,  smooth-frocked  countryman 
who,  panting  and  with  an  already 
fiftllen  jaw,  huddles  over  a  hamper- 
full  of  stale  chickweed  and  ground- 
sel) had  come  to  grief,  and  she  had 
come  to  bid  him  good-bye. 

'  Your  husband  I'  said  I.  « What, 
then,  is  the  matter  ?  What  do  they 
accuse  him  of?' 

'  Of  no  more  than  he  is  guilty,' 
said  she.  '  They've  put  him  away 
for  six  months  for  stealing  an  old 
stove  not  worth  a  shilling.  What 
was  the  use  of  it  to  us  ?  We  had 
nothing  to  bum  in  it— nothing  to 
cook  at  it  Never  mind,  they  took 
him,  and  he's  got  six  months.  Just 
tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do  but  steal 
too?    How  is  this  child  to  be  fed  if 

I  don't  steal?    I'll  do  it,  by , 

and  before  I  get  home  this  night 
too.  Never  mind,  Joey.  You  shan't 
go  short,  Joe.' 

Joe  did  cry,  however,  and  hid  his 
white  face  in  a  comer  of  the  washed- 
out  shawl.  It  was  such  a  capital 
piece  of  acting  that  I  gave  Joe  a 
shilling  on  the  spot  It  was  well 
invested,  for  besides  being  a  study 
of '  gaol-bird  life,'  it  had  gained  me 
the  information  I  required,  at  least 
it  gave  me  clue  enough  to  enable 
me  to  guess  the  rest  To-day  had 
been  a  day  for  trying  prisoners,  and 
the  gaol-birds  having  received  their 
sentences,  the  prison-van  was  waiting 
to  convey  them  to  their  cages. 
Those  waiting  about  were  the  gaol- 
birds' friends  and  relations — kindred 
vultures  and  kites  and  butcher  birds, 
and  in  many  cases  free  only  by  grace 
of  Police  constable  Bungle  of  the 
XX  Division,  and  they  were  there 
to  say  fiarewell  to  the  snared  ones. 

By  keeping  my  ears  open,  too,  I 
was  presently  put  in  possession  of  a 
fact  which  astonished  me  not  a  little. 
Some  of  the  vultures  in  waiting, 
although  well  assured  that  their 
'friends  had  been  tried  that  day, 
knew  nothing  of  the  terms  of  their 
sentence,  nor  would  they  know 
until  the  culprit  himself  told  them 
on  his  passage  from  the  gaol  to  the 
omnibu&  This  was  clear;  for  art- 
fully listening  to  a  conversation 
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going  on  between  one  of  the  mngiii- 
tlcent  women  l)efore  mentioned  and 
two  of  the  hairy-cftppeil  ones,  these 
scraps  of  it  reached  my  ears. 

*  Six  months  indeed !  Yon  forget 
who  tried  him.' 

*  No  I  don't/  said  the  woman ; 
'  it's  a  good  six  year  since  lie  was 
pegged  hero ;  he  .stands  as  good  as 
a  fust  offence  a'most.  Tie  won't  get 
more  than  six  months.' 

*  Well,  they'll  he  com  in'  ont  in  a 
minute,  and  if  we  don't  shift  nigher 
to  the  van,  we  shan't  be  no  wiser 
than  we  are  now.* 

The  speaker  was  right,  for  scarcely 
had  they  sauntered  towards  the  omi- 
nous-looking vehicle  than  there  was 
a  bustle  among  the  policemen,  who 
ranged  themselves  in  a  double  row 
extending  from  the  prison  to  the 
van  door,  and  then  the  little  door 
in  the  stone  wall  was  opened,  reveal- 
ing a  passage  lined  with  policemen 
and  well  lit  with  gas.    The  excite- 
ment among  the  mob  began  to  be 
very  great.    Such  as  could  pressed 
round  the  door  through  which  the 
prisoners  would  presently  emerge ; 
but  such  of  them  who  were  kept 
back  by  the  police,  and  lost   all 
chance  of  a  farewell  peep  at  their 
friends,  set  up  a  shouting  of  their 
names — the  deep  voices  of  the  bull- 
dog men  and  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
women  curiously  mingling,  in  hopes 
that  those  called  on  would  hear  and 
answer.    *  Peter !  Peter  I    I'm  here, 
Peter!*    'Johnny!    Johnny   Sulli- 
van !'    '  What  cheer.  Jack !    Give 
ns  a  word,  Jack !    Suke's  here,  Jack, 
lad!'     'That  you,  Teddy!    Good- 
bye,   old  son!*    'Peter!  I'm  here, 
Peter !'    The  Babel  was  bad  enongh 
before  the  prisoners  emerged,  but 
when  they  did,  being  handed  along 
the  passage,  and  out  into  the  street 
from   oflBicer   to   officer,   with   the 
greatest  solicitude,  the  hubbub  vras 
truly  deafening.      Peter,  a  smart 
young  pickpocket,  responded  cheer- 
fully to  the  call  for  him,  bawling  to 
Jane  that  he  was  all  right,  and  that 
she  was  to  be  sure  to  keep  np  her 
pecker.    Next  came  a  melancholy 
man,  well  dressed  and  with  grey 
hair,  whose  pale  face  nobody  recog- 
nized, and  who  passed  into  the  van 
wofuUy  oast  down.    Then  came  the 
person  whom  the  magnificent  woman 


had  protested  woiild  only  get  fill 
months. 

'There  he  is!      There's  Jerry! 
How  much,  Jerry  ?' 

'Three  stretch!*  replied  Jerry, 
mournfully,  and  in  he  went  without 
another  word.  What  a  'stretch' 
may  be  I  won't  attempt  to  guess; 
but  when  Jerry's  friends  heard  that 
he  was  afflicted  with  three  of  them 
they  stared  at  each  other  aghast, 
and  one  of  the  men  said  to  the 
women,  *  No^n  what  do  you  think  of 
your  six  months.  Poll  ?'  To  which 
Poll  replied  nothing,  but  he^ 
mopping  at  her  eyes  with  a  lace- 
edged  handkerchief  in  a  very  affect- 
ing manner.  Then  followed  in 
quick  succassion  Jacks,  Teddys,  and 
Johnnys.  Johnny  was  a  spry  young 
thief  aged  about  nineteen,  and  tlie 
young  female  waiting  for  him  reso- 
lutely thrust  both  her  hands  (there 
was  a  ring  on  the  marriage  finger) 
on  each  side  of  a  policeman's  ears, 
and  endeavoured  to  touch  Johnny 
as  he  passed ;  this,  of  course,  conld 
not  be  allowed.  '  Never  mind,  old 
gal ;  kiss  the  kid  for  me,  will  yer? 
It  will  soon  spin  round,  don't  yer 
know,'  said  he,  his  voice  growing 
fainter  as  he  penetrated  into  the 
van,  the  latter  few  words  being  cut 
off  almost  by  the  slamming  of  the 
door  of  his  compartment 

Then  came  a  great  ruffian  with 
handcuffs  on,  and  looking  still  un- 
safe without  a  muzzle;  then  a 
woman,  who  playfully  chucked  the 
officer  on  the  van  steps  under  the 
chin,  and  went  in  laughing. 

*  The  brazen  wretch!*  said  some- 
body at  my  elbow;  and  looking 
round  there  was  my  female  friend 
with  her  little  boy.  At  the  very 
instant  out  came  her  husband.  A 
gaunt,  big-boned  young  man  in 
ragged  fustian,  seined  as  though  be 
had  tried  his  hand  at  no  end  of 
things.  He  came  out  of  the  prison 
smiling,  and  evidently  bent  on 
smiling,  but  when  he  saw  the  woman 
and  the  boy  he  broke  down. 

"Good-bye,  dear!  Good-bye, Joe! 
You  must  keep  np,  you  know,  even 
for  the  boy's  sake,  and  when ' 

He  was  the  last,  and  in  a  jilTy  the 
doors  were  slammed  to,  and  locked, 
the  driver  chirped  to  his  horses,  and 
there  was  an  end  to  the  business. 

J.  G. 
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CABAL  *  THE    *  TAMBURINI     BOW  ' — 

M.  LAPOBTE's  FAILING  HEALTH — SUD- 
DEN DEATH  OF  M.  LAPOBTE— LUMLEY 
UNDERTAKES  THE  DIRECTION — ^*  FARE- 
WELL '  OF  ;RUBINI — IMSIENSE  FORTUNE 
LEFT  BY  HEU — SINGERS  AND  DANCERS 
INTRODUCED  TO  ENGLAND  BY  MB.  LUM- 
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THEATRE  BY  MR.  LUMLKY  —  RIVAL 
OPERA-HOUSES — THE  '  JENNY  LIND  EX- 
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ME8SBS.  Laurent  and  Lapobte 
began  their  work  with  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  duties 
which  they  undertook.  The  former 
had  been  for  many  years  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Op^ra  Italien  in. 
Paris;  he  was  therefore  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  singers  of 
the  time,  with  their  Toices,  pecu* 
liarities,  capabilities,  and  disposi- 
tions, and  the  degree  of  popularity 
wjiich  each  enjoyed ;  he  was  likewise 
in  a  position  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  different  theatres  of  Eu- 
rope, which  enabled  him  to  make 
the  most  advantageous  arrange- 
ments for  the  King's  Theatre. 

M.  Laporte  was  a  distinguished 
French  actor,  much  admired  on  the 
stage,  and  liked  in  private  life.  In 
many  respects  he  was  not  only  a 
clever  but  a  specially  remarkable 


man.  In  character  he  was  un- 
daunted and  independent,  too  much 
so,  perhaps;  he  was  gentlemanly 
and  kindhearted,  and  possessed  ex- 
cellent qualities;  but  these  very 
qualities,  unhappily,  scarcely  fitted 
him  to  control  an  empire  which  was 
in  a  chronic  state  of  revolt,  open  or 
tadt,  against  its  rulers.  He  '  scorned 
petty  observances;'  he  abhorred  the 
perpetual  intriguing  and  deceit  bv 
which  he  found  himself  surrounded. 
By  his  invariable  good  nature  he 
obtained  a  certain  supremacy  oyer 
those  about  him ;  but  what  he  gained 
in  one  way  he  lost  in  another,  for  he 
was  so  unwilling  to  coerce,  so  indo- 
lent and  wayward  in  his  oommaod, 
BO  foolishly  indulgent  even  when  it 
was  needful  to  be  severe,  that  if  hQ 
was  loved  he  was  very  little  feared. 
'Subject  as  he  was  to  occasional 
perioas  of  despondency  and  depres- 
sion,' observes  Mr.  Lumley,  'M.  La- 
porte necessarily  exercised  a  consi- 
derable influence  over  those  around 
him  by  his  vivacity,  his  clearnsight- 
edness,  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  that  independence  of  spirit 
which  was  'among  his  better  quali- 
ties, although  it  sometimes  so  much 
overcame  his  discretion  as  to  create 
for  him  bitter  enemies.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  a  great  measure  he 
poss^rased  the  key  to  the  sympathy 
of  his  "  subjects,"  and  could,  on  most 
occasions,  persuade  an  artist  to  com- 
ply with  his  requirements.' 

He  undertook  to  guide  the  al&irs 
of  the  Opera  at  a  period  when  it  had 
become  almost  a  republic— or  rather 
a  quarrelsome  oligarchy — and  no 
man  ever  had  more  difficulties  to 
contend  against,  difficulties  of  every 
form  and  shape. 

The  King's  Theatre  was  adver- 
tised to  open  the  first  week  in  Janu- 
ary, 1828.  As  M.  Laurent  did  not 
arrive  from  Paris,  however,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  sent  commands,  only 
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two  days  before  the  one  fixed  for 
the  commenoement  of  the  season, 
prohibiting  any  performance  until 
the  Directors  ^oold  present  them- 
selyes.  The  assignees  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, who  were  lessors  of  the  house, 
did  not  like  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed.  The  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds  for  which  they 
had  bargained  was  not  forthcoming, 
although  the  new  management  had 
agreed  to  place  the  money  in  their 
hands  l^  New  Year's  Day;  and  it 
was  not  until  M.  Laporte  appeEured 
as  Laurent's  substitute,  with  two 
thousand  pounds,  that  tiiieir  doubts 
and  fears  were  allayed. 

For  a  week  idle  speculation  was 
rife  when  it  was  found  that  ti^e  doors 
of  the  King's  Theatre  remained 
dosed.  The  public  began  to  be 
haunted  by  a  foreboding  tluit  they 
would  be  deprived  of  the  Opera  all 
that  season.  Just  a  week  elapsed 
fiom  the  night  originally  announced^ 
and  then  the  theatre  really  opened. 

Even  then  matters  were  not  defi- 
nitely settied  with  regard  to  the 
management,  although  the  names  of 
MM.  Laurent  and  Laporte  were  put 
forward,  and  the  understanding 
'  among  the  parties  concerned'  was, 
that,  unless  the  remaining  two  thou- 
sand pounds  were  deposited  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  opening 
of  the  theatre,  the  season  should  be 
continued  imder  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  "Mx,  Mash,  of  the 
liord  Chamberlain's  office.  Finally^ 
an  arrangement  was  made,  when 
M.  Laporte  became  sole  manager, 
M.  Laurent  withdrawing  altogether. 

Some  changes  effected  by  i£e  new 
Director  were  seriously  objected  to. 
Those  who  came  not  only  to  see  but 
to  be  seen,  were  wroth  at  the  re- 
moval of  the  large  chandelier,  which 
was  replaced  by  wax  candles*  Others 
were  discontented  because  the  ma- 
nager rigidly  interdicted  any  one 
from  going  behind  the  scenes  unless 
on  business  connected  with  the 
theatre. 

Complaints  against  the  band  were 
both  loud  and  deep.  In  truth,  the 
orchestra  of  the  Emg's  Theatre  had 
been  declining  for  many  years.  As 
to  the  chorus,  it  was  wretched  in 
quality  and  in  quantity. 

Hhe  brightest  star  of  the  season 


was  Madame  Pasta,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  glory.  A  silly  dispute 
was  raised  by  the  admirers  of  Yel- 
luti  when  she  periormed  the  charac- 
ter of  Armando  in  'II  Crociato,'a 
dispute  which  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  the  partisans  on  either 
side  were  guilty  of  many  absurdititt 
in  the  theatre  and  in  private  society. 
During  the  season  la  Pasta  ventured 
on  a  daring  experiment  by  under- 
taking the  part  of  Otello.  In  this 
she  created  a  painful  sensatioi^  bnt 
opinions  differod  as  to  the  merits  of 
her  performance.  The  scene  where, 
seizing  Desdemona,  she  stabbed  her 
with  a  poignard,  was  considered  by 
some  to  touch  '  the  yery  verge  of 
disgust,'  by  others  to  be  '  a  magni- 
ficent display  of  power.' 

Madame  Malibran  was  then  ex- 
citing a  furor  of  admiration  in  Paris, 
where  she  had  made  her  debut  the 

g receding  year.  M.  Laporte  offored 
er  seventy -five  guineas  for  eadi 
performance  if  she  would  come  to 
England.  This  offer  she  accepted, 
and  presented  herself  to  the  audience 
of  the  King's  Theatre  as  Deedemooa. 
Her  reading  of  this  character  dif- 
fered so  essentially  from  Pasta's  that 
the  critics  protested  against  it  Had 
she  resembled  Pasta,  they  wonid 
justiy  have  charged  her  with  being 
simply  an  imitator;  as  she  did  not 
resemble  Pasta,  and  as  she  difldained 
the  traditions  of  the  sbige,  and  chose 
to  read  the  part  according  to  the 
inspiration  of  her  own  genius,  they 
slighted  her  as  one  of  the  innume- 
rable aspirants  who,  from  time  im- 
memoricd,  had  advanced  a  claim  to 
operatic  laurels.  Now,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty-seven  years,  when 
the  splendour  of  fame  endroles  the 
name  of  Maria  Malibrai,  these  cri- 
ticisms read  oddly.  By  the  public, 
Madame  Malibran  was  receiv^i  with 
delight. 

M.  Laporte  had  also  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  the  services  of  Made- 
moiselle Sontag,  who  was  re^irded 
by  the  Parisians  as  the  rival  of  Ma- 
dame Pasta,  of  Madame  Pisaroni^ 
and  of  Madame  Malibran.  Nothmg 
was  neglected  by  the  manager  which 
could  stimulate  public  expectation 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  distin- 
guished Grerman  soprano.  Her 
beauty,   her  talents,  her  diamatii^ 
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Sowen,  her '  romantic  history'  were 
ilated  upon  in  exaggerated  terms. 
A  thousand  and  one  anecdotes  were 
cireolated  regarding  her ;  dokesand 
tojbI  pnnees,  it  was  said,  were  dying 
of  ]o?e  for  her,  and  fonght  duels 
with  one  another  for  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  tickets  to  hear  her  sing. 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  great  capi- 
tals were   at   her    feet :   diamond 
bracelets  and  the  most  costly  gifts 
were  offered  to  her  by  emperors. 
The  yarionfi  deyices  put  in  action 
saoceeded  so  well  that  the  musical 
and  fiishionable  world  was  thrown 
into  a  ferment,  and  on  the  night  of 
her  debut  the  firont  of  the  theatre 
was  besieged  by  an  immense  crowd, 
which  was  not  deterred  m  ifae  at- 
tempt to  obtun  a  glance  act  ike  fail 
songstress  eren  by  the  acutest  tor- 
ments of  heat  and  avdnng,  and  the 
loss  of  divers  artute  of  wearing 
apparel.   Before  the  aeason  was  over« 
Sontag  quarrelled  with  Laporte. 

A  foolish  rivalry  had  existed  be- 
tween Sontag  and  Malibran,  one  of 
those  bitter  animosities  which  dis- 
figure the  history  of  Opera.  M.F^tis, 
who  was  then  in  London,  brought 
about  a  reconciliation,  all  the  more 
easily  effected  as  the  two  singers 
admired  each  other,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  originating  the  antago- 
nism which  had  been  fostered  be- 
tween them  by  partisans.  M.  La* 
porte  took  advantage  of  the  newly- 
cemented  friendship  to  produce 
pieces  in  which  they  could  sing 
together. 

The  presence  of  these  two  young, 
fresh  singers  incited  Pasta  to  re- 
doubled efforts,  for  she  dreaded  lest 
her  empire  should  be  wrested  from 
her  hands.  Never  had  she  been  more 
truly  grand  in  her  acting,  or  more 
unequal  in  her  singing,  than  during 
this  season. 

At  the  dose  of  the  season,  Mr. 
Ebers  took  a  benefit,  which  was 
hugely  and  feshionably  attended. 

It  was  admitted  by  all  that  M.  La- 
porte  was  an  active,  liberal  manager, 
and  had  done  everything  that  could 
be  desired  to  render  the  theatre  at- 
tractive. He  agreed  to  take  the 
house  for  the  following  season  at  a 
rent  of  thirteen  thousand  x>ounds, 
having  previously  given  eight  thou- 
sand. 


Fortheseason  of  1829  he  engaged 
an  excellent  company — Malibran, 
Sontag,  and  Pisaroni  were  the  prin- 
cipal ladies.  Madame  Pisaroni, 
called  '  the  Veteran,'  from  her  know- 
ledge of  the  exigencies  of  the  stage, 
was  a  hideously  ugly  but  most 
talented  woman.  The  chief  male 
singers  were  Donzelli,  Bordogni, 
Zuchelli,  &c.  Donzelh  had  one  of 
the  richest  low  tenor  voices  ever 
heard.  He  was  handsome,  and  had 
a  manly  bearing  on  the  stage,  yet 
he  was  a  very  indifferent  actor.  The 
vocal  talent  engaged  had  never 
been  exceeded  in  variety,  rarely  in 
excellenca  M.  Bochstf  was  musical 
director.  The  leading  dancers  were 
Mdlle.  Pauline, '  the  fascinating  and 
fairy-like,'  and  Grosselin  '  the  gigan- 
tic' The  scenery,  painted  by  Grieve, 
was  superb,  ana  universiEdly  ad- 
mired for  its  beauty  and  effect.  The 
pfnbyc  had  not  yet  wearied  of  Eos- 
■■B^  music;  this  year  'il  gran 
BHeatro '  might  be  said  to  reign  tri- 
umphant, a  fact  which  greatly  irri- 
tated the  critics,  who  were  tired  of 
lum,  mod  who  had  found  fault  with 
him  from  the  hour  when  first  his 
strains  were  heard  within  the  walls 
of  the  King's  Theatre.  Some  un- 
fortunate incidents  marked  the 
season,  the  most  unfortunate  of  all 
being  that  the  band  revolted,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  inferior 
members,  qtiitted  the  theatre,  when 
M.  Laporte  was  obliged  to  bring 
over  some  French  musicians.  It 
was  feared  that  the  importation  of 
these  French  instrumentalists  would 
lead  to  some  unpleasant  signs  of  dis- 
approbation, but  the  audience  proved 
indulgent. 

In  order  to  avail  himself  of  every 
possible  resource  the  house  could 
afford,  M.  Laporte  ventured  on  an 
innovation  which  at  first  met  with 
serious  opx)06ition.  He  divided  a 
number  of  the  benches  of  the  pit 
nearest  the  stage  into  single  seats, 
which  he  denominated  '  stalLs,*  and 
let  them  at  fourteen  shillings  each. 
The  seat  turned  up  and  locked, 
the  key  being  committed  to  the  per- 
son who  took  it  for  the  night  or  for 
the  season.  After  a  time,  as  M. 
Laporte  would  not  rescind  this 
alteration,  these  'stalls'  were  re- 
garded as  a  great  improvement,  in- 
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<lecd,a  pleasant  addition  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  honaa 

Id  iS;oM.  LnporteBtillcomliictcd 
tho  Opera  with  the  fiamo  hbera] 
opirit.  It  was  decided  nnani- 
uioiialf  that  'a  more  aotive  con- 
ductor of  an  eatablishment  at  onue 
so  ODerous  and  espenaire  could 
liardly  bo  desired.'  Ho  was  be- 
coming very  wearf  of  hia  aitua- 
tion  bf  this  time,  growing  dailj 
more  careless  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline, and  lax  in  his  efforts  to  cn- 
Ibrce  order,  '  Accordinglj,'  writes 
Mr.  Lumley,  *  the  troupe  followed 
the  dictates  of  their  own  mlcrestg, 


rogordlesB  of  the  general  welbre  <tf 
the  Opera;  whilst  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal artists,  finding  thcmselTtaeo- 
ouuisged  and  Eupportcd  in  tbeir 
course  by  some  young  men  (^bstuon 
outside  the  walls,  gradually  acquired 
aa  uureasonabie  and  confesscdlf 
mischievous  influence  oTer  the  oa- 
nagement  of  the  theatre.' 

The  celebrated  Toglioni  fisrfwd 
before  the  London  public  this 
season.  She  was  then  in  the  bloom 
of  her  youth  aod  beauty,  and 
although  she  did  uot  excite  the  fer- 
vour of  admiration  which  she  iftei- 
wards  aroused,  yet  she  was  reoeiTwl 


with  great  fiivour.  Her  Tjrolionne, 
danced  in  tlio  ballot  of  '  Guillaume 
Tell,'  gained  for  hor  golden  opinions. 
She  created  an  entirely  new  style  of 
dancing,  and  assisted  in  reviving  a 
taste  for  the  art  Ballet  bad  been 
visibly  declining  in  England  for 
many  seasons  past;  the  old  school 
of  dancers  hod  almost  ceased  to 
exist,  while  no  one  had  come  for- 
ward to  supply  their  place.  In  ethe- 
real, fresh,  piqnaut  gruce,  in  know- 
ledge of  all  the  possible  resources  of 
Iter  art,  Aldlle.Taglioni  was  equal  to 
nny  daucer  who  liad  preceded  her; 
Ler  style  was  poetical,  pnie,  and 


perfectly  elegant,  but  facr  powm  as 
anactpiswero  very  limited,and bet 
face  bad  few  changes  of  expression. 
Slie  was  light  as  a  nymph,  always 
graceful,  seeming  to  float  rather 
than  more  by  any  exertion.  M. 
Perrot  was  the  mole  dancei  who 
appeared  with  her. 

The  season  of  1830  was,  however, 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  appear- 
once  of  one  of  the  most  admirable 
artists  of  the  century — Louis  !*■ 
blache,  whose  coming  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Open- 
M.  Laporte  was  fortnnato  in  being 
able  to  bring  before  hia  patrons  so 
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man;  briUiuit  aitigeiB,  and  so  many 
fthwining  dancers.  In  the  Tollov- 
ing  BeaeoD,  tSji,  he  inttoducod 
finbini,  the  king  of  tenoza. 

To  attempt  to  speak  of  these 
gie^t  stars  in  a  few  hniried  words 
would  be  voree  than  useless,  ai- 
thongh  the  spell  of  their  names  ofien 
a  temptation  to  linger  over  them  if 
odIj  for  a  moment.  Happily,  the 
luemor;  of  each  is  bo  fresh  that  it  is 
scarcely  Decessary  to  even  record 

At  this  period  tlie  influenoe  of 
Boaaini's  muao  waa  becoming  de- 
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cidsdly  weakened,  and  other  maostii 
bef»n  to  divide  bis  kingdom. 

The  only  Italian  prima  donna 
during  the  season  of  iSji  was  Ma- 
dame Pasta.  TagUoniand  Ferrotre- 
tnmed  to  England.  Two  new  ballets 
were  product,  one  of  which,  'Ee- 
nil worth,'  introduced  to  the  Kngliah 
puhlio  the  name  of  Michael  Costa, 
which  was  destined  afterwords  to 
be  a  household  word  with  all  lovera 
of  miiBLO. 

This  distingnished  Italian  com- 
poser and  ch/-/ d'onkesire  was  born 
in  Naples  in  iBio.     He  was  ibe 


pupil  of  the  celebrated  Tritto,  one 
of  the  moet  'emment  musical  pro- 
feasoiR  in  Italy.  Signor  Costa  had 
scuoely  left  the  Conaervatorio  when 
he  eecbred  an  engagement  at  one 
of  the  Neapolitan  theatres  as  com- 
poeer  and  diiectoi  of  the  orchestra. 
Es  subsequently  composed  some 
operas,  wtuch  met  with  more  or  less 
sncoess.  In  1818  he  visited  England 
for  the  fint  tima 

The  King's  Theatre  passed  in  183 1 
into  the  hmids  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason, 
who  took  it  at  a  rental  of  sixteen 
tlioaaond  ponudB.    Mi.  Mason  was 


not  a  speculator  in  the  ordinotr 
sense  of  the  term — he  was  a  musi- 
cal enthusiast,  indulging  in  bright 
dreams  of  raising  the  Opera  to  a 
height  which  it  bad  never  yet  at- 
tained in  this  country.  Some  time 
before  this  he  had  vmtten  the 
libretto  and  asnposed  the  musio  of 
a  small  opera.  He  entered  ,oa  hie 
rale  with  ardour;  he  spared  neither 
monej,  time,  nor  the  closest  per- 
sonal attention,  in  his  desire  to  ren- 
der the  performances  uniqua  He 
engaged  an  excellent  company  of 

Ttftliftfi,  Fr^imh  And  f*^^^^nftt^  Jiin gfifff  ■ 
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he  almost  completely  reorganised 
the  entire  establishment ;  the  orches- 
tra was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Signor  Oosta,  the  chorus  was  re- 
modelled and  clad  in  appropriate 
costumes,  the  Meesrs.  Grieve  ren- 
dered the  scenery  unequalled  for 
beauty  and  magnificence,  at  a  pro- 
digal outlay.  The  audience  part  of 
the  house  was  renoTated,  a  new 
chandelier  being  added  to  the  pro- 
fuse decorations.  The  list  of  per- 
formers and  of  operas  new  to  the 
public  was  long.  One  iatal  mistake 
was,  however,  committed  by  the  new 
manager — he  failed  to  engage  any 
Italian  prima  donna  of  the  first  rank. 
Although  Giudietta  Grisi  was  liked 
in  Paris,  she  did  not  please  heae; 
her  voice  was  harsh  ana  limited,iar 
which  her  real  dramatic 
did  not  atone  in  the  eyes  of 
London  audience.  After  this 
experiment  she  never  returned  to 
England.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able singers  whom  Mr.  Mason  intro- 
duced was  Signor  TamburinL 

The  season  commenced  with  Do- 
nizetti's 'L'Esule  di  Boma,'  to 
which  Mr.  Mason  had  composed  an 
overture.  Partly  from  its  merit,  and 
partly  as  the  work  of  liie  manager, 
this  overture  was  received  with 
favour. 

Under  Mr.  MasonVs  dinwiiMu/am- 
man  opera,  in  its  original  fam,  mn 

E resented  for  the  first  time  m 
london.  The  funous  Schroder 
Devrient  created  an  extraordinaxy 
sensation  in  the  opera  of '  Fidelio.' 
The  production  of  this  work  was  an 
event  which  exercised  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  history  of  music  in 
this  country.  At  the  close  of  the 
season,  Mr.  Mason  brought  out 
'  Bobert  le  Diable,'  which  was  then 
turning  the  heads  of  the  Parisians. 
To  mount  this  piece  cost  the  Director 
BIX  thousand  pounds.  The  scoiery, 
which  was  painted  by  the  Messrs. 
Grieve,  was  exquisite,  and  exhibited 
some  new  and  ingenious  effects. 
The  composer  came  over  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  pro- 
duction of  the  work,  but  so  many 
delays  retarded  the  preparations 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  London 
before  even  one  rehearsal  had  taken 
place.  The  singers  for  whom  the 
work  bad  originally  been  written 


were  engaged  by  Mr.  Mnon,  tiie 
only  changes  in  tiie  cast  being  tiie 
substitution  of  Madacme  de  Meric  for 
Mdlle.  Doras,  and  Mdlla  Heberlefor 
Taglionij  who  had  'created'  the 
part  of  the  Abbeas.  Madame  de 
Meric  was  a  clever  artist,  andagood 
singer,  but  never  obtadned  much 
&vour  here.  Heberle  was  a  charm- 
ing dancer.  Scarcely  had  the  pieoe 
been  finally  produced,  irtien  the 
singers  began  to  quarrel  w^  the 
manager.  Madame  Damoreau  led 
the  conspiracy.  She  refioued  toper- 
form  for  one  hundred  guinets  a 
night,  which  she  considered  a  pitifiil 
scale  of  remuneration.  For  many 
tHMBM,  'Bobert  le  Diable'  was  a 
fiflnp^  and  fitly  closed  a  season 
wiiioh  OBled  in  utter  disaster.  Not 
only  HA.  Mr.  Monck  Mason  find 
himself  totally  ruined  when  he 
closed  the  doors  of  tiie  theatre,  bnt 
the  viotim  of  merciless  ridicule  and 
unjust  lampoons,  directed  against 
him  firom  all  sides,  although  he  bad 
onlyooed  in  trying  to  achieve  too 
much,  and  in  recklessly  throwii^ 
away  everything  he  jxxisessed  in  his 
ardent  love  for  art.  After  this  evil 
season,  he  disappeared  from  the 
region  of  the  Sling^s  Theatre. 

M.  Laporte  resumed  the  direchon 
when  Mr.  Monck  Mason's  season 
came  to  its  anelancholy  close.  With 
ihB  hope  ofTVttdering  the  esbablish- 
nent  a.tiaaalive,  he  engaged  some 
adnriieddiijfliM, — the  ethereal  Tag- 
lioni,  Leroox,  and  Montessu,  and  the 
lovely  sisters  Ellslor,  two  incom- 

E arable  artists.  It  was  some  time 
efore  Fanny  Ellsler — a  beautiful 
girl,  an  exquisite  actress,  a  faultless 
dancer—could  gain  here  the  fiivonr 
which  she  deserved,  for  the  public 
have  invariably  refased  to  accept 
two  idols  at  onca  It  was  long  ere 
it  was  discovered  that  if  she  bad  net 
the  pathetic  and  tender  elegance  of 
Taghoni,  she  was  endowed  with  a 
daring,  piquant  grace  and  rwe 
mimic  powers,  which  none  could 
approacn.  The  following  seascHi, 
1834,  another  charming  danosr  ap* 
peared— the  beautiful  Dnvensngr. 

In  1834,  the  music  of  Bellini  be* 
gan  to  creep  into  &voor.  Half  a 
dozen  new  singers  were  engaged 
that  year— the  graatest  of  tfaem 
being  la  GrisL     Thane  w9A  a  Oer- 
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man  oonqMuiy^  but  it  was  '  beneath 
mediocri^.' 

Tear  by  year  M.  Laporte's  posi* 
tion  became  more  intolexable.    He 
liad  Bcaioely  a  Toice  in  the  selection 
of  operaa,  he  was  hardly  allowed  to 
chooee  the   performers,  although 
with  him  rested  the  responsibility 
of  making  the  honse  attractive,  and 
if  operas,  shigers,  or  dancers  failed 
to  please,  he  was  blamed.      The 
leading  Italian   singers  formed   a 
cabal,  and   domineered    over   the 
musical  world  of  London  and  Paris, 
making  terms  for  themselyes.  With 
tiie  object  of  rendering  themselves 
mvincible,  they  fnjned  laws,  from 
which  the  prima  donna  alone  was 
exempt,  if  it  salted  her  to  claim 
immmiity.    They  determined  that 
tbey  should  either  be  engaged  in  a 
body,  or  not  at  all.    They  were  en- 
couraged by  the  younger  members 
of  the  aristooracy,  and  found  such 
support  afforded   them  that  they 
were  able  to   domineer  with  im- 
punity oyer  the  luckless  Director  of 
the  King's    Theatre.      The   band 
obtamed  the  sobriquet  of  La  Yielle 
Garde,  and  later  of  the  Cabal. 

'  From  all  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  annals  of  the  theatre  at  this 
period,'  observes  Mr.  Lumley,  *  it 
would  scarcely  be  unreasonable, 
mudi  less  cruel,  to  suppose  that 
the  constant  insubordination,  the 
incessant  annoyances,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  mind,  occasioned  by  the 
habitual  warfiire  between  manager 
and  aridsts,  materially  hastened  the 
death  of  M.  Laporte.' 

It  was  in  the  year  1835  that  Mr. 
Lumley,  then  a  yery  young  man, 
who  had  just  commenced  practice 
as  a  solicitafr  and  parliamentary 
agent,  was  requested  by  M.  Laporte 
to  assist  him  in  a  legal  capacity. 
This  led  to  a  close  friendship,  which 
Was  destined  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  entire  career  of  the  young 
solicitor. 

The  affidrs  which  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Lumley  were  of 
the  most  compticated  description, 
and  required  a  cool,  clear  judgment 
in  the  person  who  might  attempt 
to  disentangle  theoL  Many  persons 
were  suffering  most  seriously  from 
the  miseries  entailed  by  the  long- 
Btanding    chaos    into   which    the 


financial  affiurs  of  the  theatre  had 
fadlen.  For  years  before  this  and 
for  years  subsequently,  poor  Mr. 
Ohambers  had  b^  incarcerated  in 
the  Fleet  prii^on,  as  he  obstinately 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  legality 
of  his  bankruptcy.  His  pitiable  case 
had  become  &mous  in  legal  annals, 
and  had  long  been  a  matter  disputed 
and  fought  over  in  various  courts. 
His  daughter  was  greatly  compas- 
sioned,  her  position  being  a  very 
unhappy  ona  The  assignees  had 
been  obliged  to  abstain  from  taking 
any  steps  towards  disposing  of  the 
property,  for  an  adverse  decision  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  would  have 
rendered  any  sale  null  and  void, 
and  would  have  been  attended  with 
unpleasant  consequences  to  these 
gentlemen. 

M.  Laporte  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  been  placed  in  as  uncom- 
fort«kble  a  situation  as  Mr.  Chambers, 
had  not  Mr.  Lumley  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  creditors  that  more 
was  to  be  gained  by  permitting  him 
to  be  at  large  than  by  confining 
him  in  prison,  as  it  was  only  by 
personal  exertions  that  he  could 
possibly  raise  funds  wherewith  to 
satisfy  their  demands.  Within  a 
few  days  of  his  arrest,  he  regained 
his  liberty;  but  a  crisis  was  has- 
tened, terminating  in  his  bank- 
ruptcy. The  assignees,  fully  con- 
scious of  his  abilities  as  a  director, 
and  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of 
judgment  and  practical  experience, 
agreed  to  let  the  house  remain  under 
hiis  control,  and,  with  the  express 
stipulation  that  he  should  have  the 
sole  and  entire  management,  granted 
a  year's  lease  of  the  premises  to  his 
own  father. 

Having  passed  through  his  bank- 
ruptcy, he  resumed,  the  following 
year,  the  weighty  duties  of  managing 
the  King's  Theatre.  '  The  con- 
fidence inspired  in  Laporte  by  the 
services  I  had  rendered  him,'  says 
Mr.  Lumley,  *  induced  him  now  to 
urge  me  to  undertake  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  financial  department 
of  the  theatre.  Won  over  by  this 
earnest  solicitation,  influenced,  pro- 
bably, by  love  of  art,  flattered  and 
gratified  as  any  one  might  have 
been,  by  the  confidence  of  a  man  so 
highly   gifted  as  was  M.  Laporte 
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•with  talent  and  ready  wit,  I  at 
length  consento<l  to  i)()stp()ne  my 
intoution  of  going  to  the  bar.'  When 
any  one  remarked  to  Laporte  on  this 
strange  confidiug  of  all  his  l^est 
interests  to  one  so  young,  liis  inva- 
riable reply  was,  it  is  said,  *  lie  is 
not  yet  old  enough  to  have  been 
spoiled.  VoUa  i'  It  Wixs  no  sinecure 
post  which  Mr.  Liimley  accepted. 

In  1838,  the  name  of  the  King's 
Theatre  was  altered  by  command  to 
lier  Majesty's  Theatre. 

About  1840  an  arrangement  was 
effected  between  the  assignees  of 
Chambers  and  the  other  conflicting 
parties,  when  the  assignees  found 
themselves  in  a  position  which  en- 
abled them  to  offer  the  theatre  for 
sale.  Fears  were  entertained  by 
Laporte  that  the  house  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  persons  whose 
interests  would  be  inimical  to  his 
own,  and  he  strongly  urged  Mr. 
Lumlcy  to  exert  himself  to  the 
ntmc'St  to  obtain  tlie  means  of 
buying  the  property,  being  desirous 
of  taking  a  fresh  lease  under  the 
new  proprietary,  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  at  a  fixed  rental.  After 
a  time  Mr.  Lumley  succeeded  in 
raising  sufficient  funds  to  buy  the 
theatre,  and  soon  a  provisional  con- 
tract was  in  preparation,  to  serve 
until  the  title  could  be  investigated 
and  the  purchase  completed. 

The  latter  part  of  M.  Laporte's 
management  was  entirely  embittered 
by  internecine  wars,  especially  by 
the  tyranny  of  la  Vielle  Garde. 
This  band  of  singers  had  resolved 
on  usurping  all  power,  on  taking 
everything  into  their  own  hands, 
reducing  the  Director  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  salary-paying  automaton. 
Vainly  hoping  to  frustrate  the 
schemes  of  this  clique,  M.  Laporte  in 
1840  took  an  unwise  step.  He  de- 
signedly omitted  to  engage  Tam- 
burini,  whom  he  replaced  by  Coletti, 
who  was  a  popular  singer  in  Italy, 
but  whose  name  was  scarcely  known 
here.  Unfortunately  for  the  success 
of  M.  Laporte's  plan,  Tamburini 
happened  to  be  a  great  favourite 
with  the  pubhc,  whUe  they  did  not 
care  to  hear  Coletti. 

La  Vielle  Garde  were  not  to  be 
foiled  so  easily.  Determined  to 
contest  every  inch  of  ground,  they 


enlisted  the  partisanship  of  the 
young  and  fashionable  patrons  of 
the  Opera.  The  famous  *  Tamburini 
liow ' — one  of  the  Opera  scandals  of 
the  period — was  the  immediate  con- 
6e<iuence  of  M.  Laporte's  first  and 
last  eflbrt  to  free  himself  from  a 
tyranny  which  was  well-nigh  in- 
supportable. The  grand  battle  was 
fought  the  night  when  Cento  was 
to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land. Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  opera,  the  '  row'  commenced, 
the  signal  being  given  from  the 
*  omnibus  box,*  which  was  fiUfi 
with  some  of  the  aristocratic  ad- 
mirers of  the  prima  donna  who 
commanded  the  cabal.  The  stonn 
rose  to  terrific  proportions,  and  the 
house  was  speedily  the  scene  of  such 
an  uproar  as  had  not  taken  place 
there  since  the  days  when  Catalani 
refused  to  sing  until  her  exorbitant 
demands  were  satisfied.  Seven! 
times  M.  Laporte  advanced,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
but  he  was  each  time  perfectly  in- 
audible, his  words  being  drowned 
by  '  yells,  hisses,  and  shouts.'  A 
brief  and  stormy  conference  was 
subsequently  held  between  the  ma- 
nager and  the  occupants  of  the 
boxes  during  the  disgracefnl  scene, 
and  at  last  the  curtain  rose  for  the 
ballet.  For  more  than  an  hour  the 
dancers  stood  trembling  at  the 
wings,  waiting  for  the  chance  of 
beginning.  At  length,  the  party  of 
noblemen  (with  whom  was  a  youn^ 
prince  of  the  blood)  who  occupied 
the  omnibus  box,  leaped  on  the 
stage,  and  waving  their  hats,  shonted 
victory,  a  cry  which  was  receiTed 
with  mingled  cheers  and  hootings. 
Then  the  curtain  fell.  When  the 
doors  closed,  M.  Laport«  walked 
out  with  Mr.  Lumley  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air.  '  It  was  a  calm,  clear 
night,'  says  the  latter,  relating  the 
details  of  this  memorable  row,  *  con- 
la-asting  strongly  with  the  storm 
which,  but  an  hour  before,  had 
raged  within.  We  talked  over  the 
occurrences  of  the  evening.  "I  must 
give  in,"  said  Laporte,  "and  treat 
them  as  spoilt  children."  ;*Butif 
you  give  a  child  what  he  cries  fur, 
I  rejoined,  "  he  will  soon  learn  that 
crying  is  the  readiest  means  of 
gaining  his  wishes."    "  Yet  most 
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snnes  do  this/'  wbs  Laporte's  la- 
conic reply.' 

The  clique  won  the  day,  and  yet 
man,  obtained  the  sympathy  of  the 
pablic,  which  imagined  that  the 
'  row'  was  a  genuine  expression  of 
general  indignation. 

There  were  loud  and  bitter  com- 
plaints against  M.  Laporte  in  1841 
because  he  was  apparently  tardy  in 
ammging  new  and  striking  ballets 
for  the  opening  of  the  season. 
'  Even  the  despondency  of  M.  La- 
porte at  this  period/  to  again  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Lumley,  '  arising, 
probably,  from  the  state  of  his 
health,  about  to  give  way  entirely, 
seems  to  haye  proceeded  as  much 
from  difficulty  in  providing  good 
dancers  and  attractive  ballets,  as 
from  the  annoyance  occasioned  by 
the  obstoctions  and  manoeuyres 
of  the  Yocalists.  Although  conscious, 
from  time  to  time,  that  his  strength 
was  £uling  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
body,  IL  Laporte  seems,  during  this 
last  season,  to  have  rallied  occa- 
sionally, and  to  have  manifested 
aome  of  his  ancient  energy,  yivacity, 
and  spirit' 

But  Laporte  was  thoroughly  worn 
out  by  the  jarring  conflict  of  his 
administration,  to  which  he  had 
nerer  really  been  equal.  He  re- 
tired to  seek  repose  and  relief  for 
his  OTerstrained  mind  on  the  close 
of  the  season,  going  to  his  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near 
Gorbeil.  Mr.  Lumley,  almost  equally 
fatigued  with  the  turmoils  of  the 
diBtecting  season  just  X)a8t,  and  by 
various  heavy  professional  labours, 
also  left  England  and  went  on  a 
continental  tour. 

The  two  friends  parted  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to 
spend  a  week  together  at  (}orbeil 
in  the  autumn.  At  Strasburg, 
however,  the  first  letter  which  Mr. 
Lumley  apened  gave  him  the  sad 
intelligence  of  ,the  sudden  death  of 
his  friend.  Laporte  had  died  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  aggravated, 
probably,  by  the  trials  and  emotions 
under  which  he  had  for  so  long  a 
time  suffered. 

*  The  blow  was  startling,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Lumley.  *  Horses  were 
immediately  ordered,  and  I  set  off 
in  hot  haste  for   Paris.'    Mingled 


with  the  deep  regret  which  he  felt 
was  a  curious  sense  of  relief— for  he 
was  sure  that  now  he  would  be  en- 
abled to  give  up  all  connection  with 
the  theatre,  and  return  to  his  strictly 
professional  career. 

On  arriving  in  Paris  ho  found 
that  he  had  been  appointed  joint 
executor  of  the  late  M.  Laporte's 
will  with  Mr.  Henry  Broadwood, 
M.P.  His  own  more  urgent  busi- 
ness affairs,  however,  compelled  his 
return  to  London,  in  order  to  come 
to  some  understanding  with  the 
assignees  of  Mr.  Chambers  relative 
to  the  matters  in  abeyance  between 
them  and  Laporte*s  estate. 

Mr.  Lumley  was  now  more  than 
ever  desirous  of  freeing  himself 
from  the  trammels  of  opera  manage- 
ment ;  but  he  was  finally  persuaded 
by  numerous  friends  to  undertake 
the  very  position  which,  he  felt 
assured,  had  hastened  the  death  of 
his  friend  Laporte. 

With  the  season  of  184a,  then, 
Mr.  Lumley's  management  com- 
menced. He  had  not  accepted  the 
dangerous  office  of  Director  without 
being  fully  conscious  of  ite  snares 
and  perils.  During  the  time  when 
he  had  been  associated  with  M.  La- 
porte he  had  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  th« 
vast  and  complicated  machinery 
which  he  took  now  under  his  super- 
vision, and  he  had  already  gained  a 
considerable  influence  over  all  the 
persons  connected  with  the  esta- 
blishment No  man,  perhaps,  ever 
possessed  more  persuasive  powers 
than  Mr.  Lumley  was  endowed 
with,  or  know  l>etter  how  to  coax  a 
refractory  performer.  He  had,  too, 
an  innate  spirit  of  order;  he  was 
young  and  hopeful,  and,  in  truth, 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  sur- 
mounted was  *  the  incessant  attempt 
to  grasp  supreme  power  on  the  pare 
of  la  Vielle  Garde.*  That  difficulty, 
however,  would  in  itself  have  been 
almost  sufficient  to  deter  many  men 
from  venturing  to  assume  the  go- 
vernment of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

Mr.  Lumley  succeeded  in  coming 
to  terms  with  the  assignees  of  Mr. 
Chambers  with  regard  to  the  rent 
of  the  theatre  until  the  sale  could 
be  completed.  Having  jMiid  the 
sum  which  they  demanded,  the  new 
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Director  threw  open  the  doors  of  iiie 
Opera-hoofle  for  the  season  of  1842. 
Happily  he  had  a  liberal  subscrip- 
tion, and  received  tangible  proofs  of 
enconragement  from  the  frequenters 
of  the  theatre. 

It  was  in  the  season  of  184a  that 
Eubini  bade  the  stage  farewell. 
His  last  appearance  drew  crowded 
houses.  For  some  time  he  had  been 
trying  to  summon  resolution  to  tear 
himself  away  from  the  scenes  of  so 
many  triumphs,  but  had  found  it 
impossible.  When  advised  by  La- 
blache  to  retire  while  his  laurels 
were  yet  green,  he  sighed,  and  an- 
swered, '  Ah,  if  you  but  knew  how 
difficult  I  find  it  to  resolve  on  relin- 
quishing a  hundred  pounds  a  day  !* 
When  he  died  he  left  property  to 
the  amount  of  ninety  thousand 
pounds. 

For  twenty  years  Benjamin  Lum- 
ley  held  the  direction  of  the  Opera- 
house,  with  varying  fortunes,  as  he 
relates  ia  a  lively,  pleasant  manner 
in  his  '  Eeminificences.'  The  first 
year  was  disturbed  by  discontents, 
iiltrigues,  troubles  of  divers  kinds, 
conspiracies,  and  rebellions. 

Signer  Costa  ruled  for  many  years 
as  musical  conductor. 

To  enter  on  a  detailed  chronicle 
of  ]yi>.  Lnmley's  management  would 
be  superfluous,  as  he  has  told  his 
own  story  so  recently  and  so 
minutely.  He  introduced  to  Eng- 
land for  the  first  time  many  distin- 
guished singers  and  dancers,  and 
several  new  operas  and  ballets. 
Among  the  singers  were  Jenny  Lind, 
and  the  Mesdames  Tadolini,  Frez- 
zolini,  Sophie  Cruvelli,  Parodi,  Cas- 
tellan, Caroline  Duprez,  Ficcolo- 
mini,  Tietjens;  Garaoni,  Oalzolari, 
Fraschini,  Ronconi,  Beletti,  Foma- 
sari,  Staudigl,  Giuglini.  The  prin- 
cipal dancers  who  appeared  for  the 
firot  time  in  England  during  his 
management  were  Bosati,  Ferraris, 
Lucille  Grahn,  Marie  Taglioni,  Adele 
Dumil&tro,  Guy  Stephan,  Pocchini, 
and  St  L6on,  with  numerous  minor 
stars.  He  introduced,  after  their 
lengthened  absence,  Madune  Sontag 
and  the  ethereal  TaglionL 

In  184.5,  Mr.  Lumley  completed 
the  purchase  of  the  Opera-nouse 
from  the  assignees  of  Mr.  Chambers, 
for  which  he  gave  105,000^.    Inde- 


pendently of  the  confosian  wMch 
the  disputed   bankruptcy  of  Mr. 
Chambers  had  involved  the  theabre, 
the  aflhirs  of  the  establishment  had 
for  many  years  been  in  a  state  of 
inextricable  and  interminable  litiga- 
tion.   Actions  in  all  possible  comts 
of  law,  chanceiy  suits,  bankruptcies, 
had   hovered  over  tiie  place  hke 
clouds  of  imps,  and  encumbered  the 
property  on  all  sides.    The  comple- 
tion of  the  sale  had  long  been  re- 
tarded by  the  impossibility  of  any 
settlement  being  come  to  between 
the  assignees  of  Mr.  Chambers  and 
the  representatives  of  Mr.  Watsn. 
It  was  imperatively  necessary  to 
await  the  result  of  an  ^peal  pend- 
ing in  the  House  of  Loras:  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  title  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  and  oon- 
flioting  interests  having  claims  upon 
the  property,  before  the  legality  of 
the  sale  ooidd  be  assured.    Finally, 
a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
settled  the  difficulties  existing,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  about  fifty  years 
the   property  was  freed   from  its 
numerous  l^al  encumbrances.  Fie- 
viously  to  opening  for  the  season  of 
1 846,  Mr.  Lumley  entirely  renovated 
and  freshly  decorated  the  hoa6e,.at 
a  cost  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

1846  was  a  year  of  confusion  and 
perplexity,  a  year  of  disappointment 
and  vexation  both  to  Mr.  Lumlej 
and  to  his  subscribers.  A  second 
Italian  Opera  started  into  being, 
under  the  title  of  the  fioyal  Italian 
Opera,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Signer  Costa  joined  the  singers  who 
organized  this  rival  estabushment, 
and  quitted  Her  Majesi^'s  Theatre, 
where  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Balfe.  Perhaps  tibe  only  singer  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  Director  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was  Lablache. 
The  secession  of  so  many  distin- 
guished artists,  and  of  a  major  part 
of  the  orchestm  and  chorus,  which 
followed  Signor  Costa,  Ic^  Mr* 
Lnmley's  house  in  a  deplorable 
plight  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  manager  could  organize  a  new 
company  and  a  new  orchestra. 

Tne  principal  speculator  in  the 
Boyal  Italian  Opera  was  Sigoor 
Persiam',  whose  chief  reason  for 
starting  it  was  that  his  wife  had  sot 
received  an  offer  of  an  engagement 
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firom  the  manager  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  He  provided  the  greater 
portion  of  the  funds  necessaiy  for 
the  establishment  of  the  house. 
With  him  was  associated  Mr.  Beale. 
Signor  Joseph  Persiani  was  a 
composer,  and  nad  produced  two  or 
three  operas,  some  of  which  met 
with  a  moderate  success.  He  was 
bom  in  1805.  Like  Signor  Costa, 
he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Tritto. 

La  Vielle  G&rde  eagerly  joined  the 
new  Opera,  and  sang  at  reduced 
salaries  in  order  to  assist  the  esta- 
bUshment. 

When  it  was  bruited  that  a  second 

Opera-house  was  about  to  open,  the 

news  was  laughed  at  '  as  something 

too  wild  to  have  any  reality ;'  and  it 

was  not   until   it  was   positiyely 

known  that  the  architect  was  already 

in  possession   of  Ck>yent    Garden 

Theatre,  with  a  plan  for  its  entire 

leconstruction,   tnat    the    rumour 

gained  credence.    The  progress  of 

the  works  was  rapid,  but  they  were 

of  80  complicated  a  nature  that  they 

were  still  in  course  of  process  when 

the  rehearsals   commenced.      The 

compuiy  was  most  attractive,  and 

comprised  the  magic  names  of  Grisi, 

3Iario,  Persiani,  Tamburini,  Bonconi, 

with  the  dancers  Fanny  Elssler  and 

the  spirituelle    Ad^le    Dumildtre. 

Afterwards  came  the  youthful  Mdlle. 

Alboni,  almost  unheralded,  to  gain 

a  success    second    only    to    that 

achieved    by    Jenny   lind.      This 

young   singer  had  been  heard  at 

Milan  by  Mr.  Beale,  who  mentioned 

her  name  and  extolled  her  merits  to 

Signor  Costa,  and  offered  her  an 

opportunity  of  appearing  in  England. 


The  scenery,  costumes,  and  decora- 
tions of  the  new  house  were  magni- 
ficent, and  the  establishment  opened 
triumphantly,  in  spite  of  a  prophecy 
that  tiie  Lord  Ch^berlain  would 
refuse  his  licence,  as  a  privilege  had 
been  granted  to  the  old  King's 
Theatre  *  for  the  exclusive  produc- 
tion in  perpetuity  of  Italian  Opera.' 

Mr.  Lumley  relied  for  success,  in 
this  season  of  1847,  on  the  coming 
of  the  '  Swedish  Nightingale.'  She 
did  come,  and  created  such  an 
excitement,  that  although  nearly 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
April  night  when  her  lirst  notes 
were  heard,  the  scene  is  vividly  re- 
membered by  tiiose  who  had  share 
in  it,  and  those  who  simply  knew  by 
hearsay  of  the  terrors  of  a  '  Jenny 
Lind  crush.' 

The  ferment  into  which  the  public 
mind  was  thrown  during  that  season 
— 1847— seems  now  scarcely  con- 
ceivable. Many  feuds,  some  savagely 
bitter  and  acrimonious,  have  been 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  musical 
history ;  but  probably  none  of  them 
exceeded  in  violence  and  animosity 
the  war  carried  on  between  the  par- 
tisans of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  and 
those  of  the  Eoyal  Italian  Opera. 
This  war  was  styled  at  the  time  the 
Opera  Fuss.  As  for  the  'Jenny 
Lmd  excitement/  that  will  not  b« 
forgotten  while  the  memory  of  Her 
Mi^ty's  Theatre  endures. 

The  speculation  into  which  Signor 
Persiani  and  Mr.  Beale  had  entered 
was  not  successful  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  and  these  gentlemen 
did  not  attempt  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment 

£1.  G.  C 
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U  X  Tv  E  Q  U I T  E  D. 


1. 


"C'EW  and  low  vrvvi'  t>.o  words  T  six)]:c, 
-^       DoiilOy  1  >ri(*f  vjis  tlio  cold  reply ; 
Yet  in  lliat  one  iiioiiKMit  a  man's  heart  brolvC, 
And  the  IJLilit  v.'tnt  out  from  his  eye! 


n. 

In  a  little  moment  of  time, 

The  bright  ho]>cs  of  a  life  all  paled  ; 
A  brave  man  knew  he  had  dared  the  leap, 

And  a  prond  man  knew  he  had— ^Ar/m/.' 

HI. 

Failed  I  'tis  often  a  fr.^al  word. 

Fraught  with  the  spirit's  pain ; 
For  to  fail  in  yohc  of  the  ventures  of  life 

Is  never  to  try  them  again. 

IT. 

If  the  fowler  liang  o'er  the  cliff, 

Upheld  by  a  treacherous  rope, 
Should  the  frail  tiling  break  or  the  strong  man  blanch. 

Ho  is  lost — and  beyond  all  hope. 

V. 

So  I  set  w?y  hopes  on  a  word, 

Launched  a  shell  on  a  boisterous  sea ; 
And  the  waves  up-rose,  and  my  shell  down-sank — 

It  can  never  come  back  to  me! 
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SULKEEIES.      ^ 


I  AM  about  to  speak  npon  a  ques- 
tion of  domestic  architecture.  I 
have  no  new  theory  to  propound 
oonoeming  ventilation,  or  drainage, 
or  other  sanitary  arrangements ;  nor 
have  I  anything  to  say  about  over- 
crowded dwellings,  and  the  number 
of  en\Ac  feel  of  air  each  person 
ought  to  hare  allotted  to  him  in  his 
sleeping^toom.  Such  questions,  un- 
1^  the  houses  and  bedrooms  they 
relate  to,  have  been  ahready  tho- 
loughlr  ventilated*  My  intention 
upon  thiB  occasion  is  to  advocate  the 
universal  adoption  in  every  dwell- 
ing-house of  an  institutioli  without 
which  no  fkmily  nsidenos  em  be 
deemed  complete.  I  would  main- 
tain that  every  house  imperatively 
needs  a '  sulkery.' 

In  houses  already  built,  tod  ooco- 
pied,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  advisable, 
rather  than  incur  the  expense  ana 
annoyance  of  fresh  buildings  and 
alterations,  to  adapt  some  existing 
apartment  —  some  oni-oMfae-way 
housekeeper's  room,  some  long  dis- 
used lumber-room,  even  some  an- 
cient eoal-oellar  (if  dry,  and  capable 
of  admitiing  daylifi;ht>--io  the  pur- 
pose; but  in  all  mmr  erectftoos, 
proper  provision  for  a  'sulkery' 
should  form  as  essential  a  pui  of 
the  architect's  plan  as  the  oining- 
room  itself. 

It  is  quite  possible—so  §)0W  if 
mankind  at  large  in  comprsheodifif 
any  novel  idea  —  that  I  may  be 
asked,  '  What  is  a  sulkerv  ?*  I  an- 
swer, simply,  it  is  a  kind  of  sanctum, 
a  retreat— A  den,  If  you  wiU— in 
which  the  head  of  the  house  can, 
when  afflicted  with  ill-temper,  shut 
himself  upi  away  from  all  other 
membcoB  (n  the  family,  and  there  re- 
main in  strict  seclusion,  until  again 
fitted  to  associate  with  his  kind. 

The  bachelor  living  in  chambers 
cannot  appreciate  the  necessi^  of  a 
sulkery.  He  has  but  to  turn  the 
key  of  his  outer  door,  and  isolate 
himself  from  the  world.  In  well- 
appointed  houses  there  is  the  '  li- 
brary* and  the  master's  'study.' 
But  these,  though  somewhat  ap- 
proaching it  in  character,  are  neither 
of  them,  strictly  speaking,  a  'sulk- 


ery.' Your  library  is  open  to  yoxa 
fiimily,  your  guests.  Even  yoor 
study  is  accessible.  Tour  ^rife, 
your  sons,  your  daughters,  your 
very  housekeeper  may  intrude  upon 
you  there.  They  will,  if  properly 
behaved,  declare  their  reverence  for 
the  apartment  by  knocking  at  the 
door  before  they  enter,  which  they 
would  probably  not  do  with  any  other 
room.  But  that  is  all:  tb^  still 
come  in.  But  in  your  'sulkery 
proper  there  is  none  of  this.  No 
laiocking  at  that  door  I  Once  get  a 
'sulkery'  thoroughly  established, 
and  there  needs  no  painted  cantfon 
of  '  Trespassers  beware !'  There  is 
an  understood  prohibition,  tk  lex  nan 
scripto,  which  says  plainly  as  tbongh 
the  words  were  stuck  up  in  black 
and  white,  'No  adrnJaeion  even  uj)on 
htiainess  V 

Not  even  upon  brunnfiss  of  the 
most  pressing,  urgent  kind  can  ad- 
mission to  the  sulkery  be  allowed. 
No  matter  who  may  want  to  see  its 
occupant^  he  is  '  not  at  home.'  Nor 
need  tliere  be  any  hesitation  in 
makinff  such  an  assertion  on  the 
groona  of  its  untruthfulness.  The 
man  who  requires  the  seolnaon  of 
his  'sulkery,'  is,  in  &ct,  not  'in.* 
How  can  a  man  be  'in/  who  his  so 
recently  heempuiautf 

The  'sulkenr'  should  be,  when- 
HVtf  practicable,  in  some  outlying 
wing  of  the  main  building  (I  hsTe 
known  a  case,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  in  which  a  veiy  satisfactory 
one  was  constructed  out  of  what  hid 
been  a  coal«ceM*r)«  It  ahoaId«  if 
possible,  be  iltnated  ottthegniODd 
floor.  The  msa  who  is  in  need  of 
temporanr  seclusion  In  Us  'suilcety' 
will  not  M  in  a  good  state  ot  niind 
for  mounting  staifeiies.  It  should, 
above  all  things,  be  well  apart  from 
the  rooms  commoDly  used  by  the 
family.  No  sound  of  life's  ordinary 
business,  still  less  of  anything  like 
mirth  or  enjoyment  on  the  part  of 
other  members  of  the  household, 
should  be  allowed  to  penetrate  its 
walls.  Lacking  this  precaution,  the 
'sulkery*  would  be  deprived  of  all 
advantage  to  the  patient 

I  have  said  the  patient.    Shall  I 
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lecftll  the  votd  ?    Why  Bhocdd  I  ? 

A  fiunily  is,  after  all,  a  microooBm ; 

and  that  which  paBses  in  the  world 
St  large  has  ever  its  counterpart  in 
the  restricted  circle  of  a  household. 
Society  builds  lunatic  asylums — 
maiaoiM  de  narUS,  what  not?— for 
those  of  its  members  whom  it  would 
not  be  well  to  leave  at  liberty ;  so 
in  the  littie  world  of  a  family  under 
flomewbat  similar  circumstances  I 
would  have  a '  sulkery.' 

For  what  is  it,  in  truth — this 
anger,  this  ill-humour,  this  sulking 
—iiM  it  what  you  wlU^what  but  a 
temponry  madness  ? 

You  doubt  it?  Then  let  me  ask 
what  you  say  to  this?  Here  is  a 
certificate  for  you ;  drawn  up  in  all 
accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed 
hy  law ;  one  upon  which  no  keeper 
of  an  asylum  could  refuse  to  re- 
oeiye  a  patient;  and  yet  it  is  but 
the  des^ption  of  a  very  angry 
nan:— 

'I,  the  undersigned  A.  B.,  hereby 
certify  that  I  have  personally  ex- 
amined C.  D.,  and  that  the  said  C.  D. 
is  a  persoa  of  unsound  mind,  and  a 
proper  person  to  be  taken  charge  of 
and  detained  under  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  that  I  have  formed  this 
opinion  upon  the  following  grounds, 
VIZ.:— 

'  I.  Eaots  indicating  Insanity  ob- 
served by  myself. 

'  His  aspect  is  wild  and  menacing ; 
his  eyebrows  are  knitted ;  his  eyes 
wandering  and  sparkling;  his  lips 
are  retracted,  his  canine  teeth 
shown;  his  nostrils  are  dilated ;  his 
speech  is  loud,  vociferous,  and  in- 
coherent ;  he  walks  about  the  room, 
breaking  the  furniture,  and  asserting 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  enemies. 

'  J.  Other  facts  indicating  insanity 
communicated  to  me  by  others. 

'His  wife  tells  me  that  his  lan- 
guage is  blasphemous,  contrary  to 
his  usmd  manner;  that  he  threatens 
to  take  her  life  or  his  own ;  and  that 
he  accuses  her,  without  the  slightest 
reason,  of  having  "  aggravated  " 
him;  she  being,  in  raality,  a  perfect 
lamb  for  quie£ess  and  amiability. 

*  His  man  servant  informs  me  that 
his  master  is  totally  incapable  of  re- 
membering the  nature  and  uses  of 
objects  around  him;  so  much  so, 
that  on  his  offering  him  the  boot- 


jack, he,  instead  of  applying  it  to  its 
proper  purpose,  seemed  to  imagino 
it  to  be  a  warlike  weapon,  and  at 
once  hurled'  it  at  my  informant's 
head.' 

Now,  who  shall  say  the  patient 
described  above  is  fit  to  be  at  large  ? 
No,  let  us  slightly  paraphrase  Ham- 
let's address  to  the  &ir  Ophelia,  and 
bid  him 

*Go,  get  thee  to  a  tulkcnr.' 

For  the  patient  thus  described,  as 
for  those  to  deal  with  whose  more 
lasting  madness  society  has  built 
asylums,  the  first  essential  is  seclu- 
sion— total  seclusion,  where  his  dis- 
6rganised  mental  state  will  lead  him 
to  do  no  harm,  either  to  himself  or 
others.  We  have  retreats  for  down- 
right madmen,  whence  they  not  uu* 
frequently  depart  restored  to  reason. 
For  the  momentary  madman,  car- 
ried away  by  anger  and  ill-temper, 
let  us  have  '  sulkeries '  at  home. 
An  hour  or  two  of  solitude  and  re- 
flection for  such  would  work  a  won- 
drous cure,  and,  I  have  little  doubt, 
prevent  a  week  or  more  of '  grumpi- 
ness '  and  ill-humour. 

The  sulkety  may  or  may  not  have 
books  in  it.  That  entirely  depends 
upon  the  usual  habits  (whether 
studious  or  otherwise)  of  the  patient. 
But  as  we  have  already  said,  it  must 
not  be  the  library.  There  must  be 
no  excuse  for  any  one's  intrusion  in 
search  of  any  particular  book.  The 
occupant  of  the  sulkery  must  be 
alone— quite  alone,  during  his  treat- 
ment I  have  been  for  some  time 
debating  in  my  own  mind  whether 
or  not  the  sulkery  should  have  a 
bell  to  communicate  with  the  ser- 
vants. Upon  mature  reflection  I 
thiiJc  the  bell  should  be  allowed.  It 
will  tend  materially  to  calm  the 
patient's  mind  to  know  that,  while  no 
one  can  come  near  him  unless  he 
chooses,  he  has  still  the  power  of 
summoning  a  human  being  to  his 

Sresence  when  he  pleases.  The  bell 
I  not  at  all  likely  to  be  used,  but  it 
will  comfort  him  to  know  there  is  a 
bell.  In  fact,  when  the  bell  does  ring, 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the 
patient's  speedy  convalescence.  As 
soon  as  he  is  in  a  state  to  ring  for 
servants,  he  is  very  nearly  fit  to  mix 
once  more  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

a  B  a 
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Thesnlkeiy  should  contain  writing 
materials,  pens,  ink,  atid  paper ;  es- 
pecial care  being  taken  that  they  are 
kept  in  the  very  highest  state  of 
excellence.  A  scratchy  pen  or  cloggy 
ink  is  more  calculated  to  neutralize 
the  benefits  sought  in  the  sulkeiy 
than  anything  of  which  I  know. 
Good  pens,  good  ink,  and  paper 
i^ould  be  always  there — but  on  no 
account  either  sealing  wax  or  postage 
stamps  1 

The  patient  should  be  allowed  to 
write  anything  he  pleases,  but  to 
send  nothing  off.  No  letter  or  other 
writing  must  be  despatehed  from  the 
sulkery,  until  the  writer  has  time  te 
read  and  reconsider  it  after  his  cure 
is  complete. 

The  sulkery  should  be  built  as  far 
as  possible  away  from  the  hall  door. 
The  sound  of  the  knocker,  or  door- 
bell, must  not  be  allowed  to  penetrate 
its  walls.  A  postman's  knock,  or  a 
tradesman  ringing  at  the  bell,  es- 
pecially about  the  time  the  quarter's 
bills  are  falling  due,  is  apt  very 
seriously  to  retard  the  patient's  re- 
covery. Should  his  avocations  be 
such  that  immediate  attention  to  his 
correspondence  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, it  may  possibly  be  advisable, 
though  I  am  far  from  recommendiug 
it,  that  his  letters  should  be  pushed 
under  the  sulkery  door  to  him.  But 
even  to  this  rule  there  must  be  an 
exception.  Under  whatever  circum- 
stances, and  all  orders  he  may  have 
given  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, no  letter,  on  the  outside  of  which 
is  printed  in  black  ink,  'On  Her 
Majesty's  Service.  Private!'  and 
which  looks,  feels,  or  smells  like  a 
claim  for  Income  Tax  must  be  al- 
lowed to  reach  him  until  he  emerges 
cured  from  the  sulkery. 

As  to  the  style  of  diet  for  the  pa- 
tient under  treatment,  I  scarce  know 
what  to  say.  It  must  vary  wifch 
the  requiremente  of  each  particular 
case.  Under  no  circumstances 
must  'humble  pie'  be  insisted 
upon  as  a  portion  of  his  food.  This 
would  seriously  retard  his  recovery. 

Where  the  attack  is  acute,  violent, 
and  sudden,  there  will  be  no  food 
needed  in  the  sulkery  at  all.  The 
cure  will  probably  be  effected  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  the  patient  suffi- 
ciently restored  by  dmner-time  to 


take  his  place  at  the  fieunily  table, 
as  though  nothmg  had  occnrred  to 
him.  Or  if  not  this,  he  will,  by  the 
time  that  he  gets  hungry,  have  so 
fdx  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  ling 
his  bell  (an  act  in  itself,  as  I  haveal- 
ready  said,  denoting  oonvalesoenoe), 
and  order  what  he  wants.  Lucases, 
however,  which  seem  more  of  a 
chronic  character,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient keeps  to  his  sulkery  for  days 
t(^ther,  he  must  of  course  be  fed. 
Considerable  care  will  be  required 
in  such  cases.  Not  only  must  the 
kind  of  food  he  likes  best  be  studied, 
but  the  time  and  mode  of  supplyisg 
him  therewith  must  be  considerei 
It  would  never  do  for  an  introsiTe 
servant  to  burst  in  upon  him  witii- 
out  ceremony  whenever  it  seemed, 
in  such  servant*s  judgmenl^  time 
to  lay  the  cloth.  This  wotdd  de- 
feat my  whole  scheme  of  sulkeries. 
No ;  the  patient's  habite  must  be 
watehed.  He  will  of  course  occa- 
sionally step  out  for  fresh  air  and 
exercise.  At  all  such  times  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  his  absence 
silently  to  place  a  meal  upon  his 
table,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dust^ 
arrange,  and  in  winter  time  make 
up  the  fire  in  the  sulkery.  Nor  let  it 
be  thought  that  these  brief  absences 
would  be  too  irregular  and  un- 
certain to  be  trusted.  I  have  noticed 
among  those  patients  whose  length* 
ened  dwellings  in  their  sulkeries  has 
induced  me  to  distinguish  their 
cases  as  chronic,  an  extraordinary 
tendency  to  make  their  apparently 
fitful  and  wayward  strollings-out 
coinddentwithmeal-times.  Of  course 
there  is  no  method  in  their  madness, 
but  so  potent  is  the  influence  of 
habit  on  the  human  mind,  that  they 
almost  invariably  turn  out  just  wh^ 
it  IB  time  to  lay  the  cloth.  But  then, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  the  chronic 
cases  are  not  the  most  severe  ones. 
And  now  a  word  about  this  walk- 
ing out  for  air  and  exercise  which  is 
so  necessary  for  patients  whose  at- 
tack laste  more  than  a  few  hours— 
for  those  who  let  the  sun  go  down 
upon  their  wrath,  and  keep  to  their 
solitude  beyond  a  day.  How  are 
they  to  go  out  for  ever  so  short  a 
time  from  their  sulkeries,  and  yet 
keep  up  their  seclusion  ?  Theques- 
tion  is  a  difficult  one,  I  grant   It 


wmM  be  well  If  ereiT  nilkeiy  oonld 
biTe  its  own  exerdse  groaiid  and 
pleasure  garden  attached  as  our 
a^ltuas  have.  Bat,  considering  the 
nJueof  land,  especially  in  or  near 
great  cities,  this  is  more  than  we 
dare  hope  fbr.  la  Tact,  the  patient, 
wbra  he  goes  out,  must  in  a  great 
measure  take  his  chance.  His  im- 
mediate family,  of  course,  kriow  that 
he  does  not  wi^  to  be  approached 
or  spoken  to.  Bat  none  the  loss  is 
he  at  the  mercy  of  any  chance 
Tisilor  or  friend  who  may  drop  in. 
All  I  can  say  in  sooh  a  case  i»— the 
worse  luck  for  the  friend  or  Tiaitor ! 
Worse  also  for  the  patient  doubtless; 
A  friead  of  mine  once  hit  npon 
an  admirable  mode  of  inEnrins  se- 
clnaion  even  while  he  walked  about 
amon^  his  fellow-men,  when  each 
secloEioa  was  repaired  by  his  &ame 
of  mind.  My  thend  iiiTariably  had 
two  hats  in  wear,  a  white  one  and  ■ 
black  one.  I  will  do  him  the  justice 
of  admitting  that  it  waa  the  latter 
that  was  far  more  froqaently  Been 
npon  his  head.     Why  this  enlo- 


waa  more  often  black  than  white? 
I  will  tell  jou.  At  the  period  of 
irhich  I  speak,  tn;  grand  idea  of 
snlkeries  had  not  been  given  to  the 
world.  My  &iend  had  no  retreat 
in  which  he  coald,  when  necessary, 
ahat  himself  up  till  he  regained  lus 
temper;  so  he  resorted  to  the  plan 
of  (Afferent  coloured  hats.  It  waa 
thoroughly  well  known  to  all  hia 
bmily  and  frieods  that  when  the 
hat  he  wore  was  white,  he  was  in  an 
ill-humoor,  and  was  on  no  acconnt 
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to  be  spoken  to ;  and  m  go  vbero 
he  would,  he  was  to  all  intonta  and 

purpoBes  secluded.  In  &ct,  my 
friend's  white  hat— like  the  yellow 
flag  hoisted  by  ships  in  quarantino 
— was  a  well-understood  signal,  and 
cautioned  all  who  saw  it  to  keep  at 
a  respectful  distance. 

It  would  be  a  great  aid  to  my 
proposed  institution  of  sulkeries  if 
signalling  by  divers  coloored  hats 
were  uniTorsally  adopted. 

But  I  haTe  said  my  say.  I  have 
enunciated  the  brood  principles  of 
my  idea — have  thrown  out  such 
hints  for  the  working  out  of  ilo 
minor  details  as  seemed  to  mo  ne- 
cessary. I  claim  no  copyright  or 
patent  in  the  notion.  I  shall  not 
register  it  like  Pepper's  Ghost,  nor 
will  I  enter  it  at  Stationers'  Hall ;  I 
claim  no  royalty  for  the  use  of  it, 
nor  will  any  colourable  imitation  of 
it  be  met  by  an  ex  parte  iujunction. 
I  give  the  notion  to  the  world  at 
large.  Society  may  make  nse  of  it 
without  any  infringement  of  any 

In  foot,  I  want  it  done.  The  more 
it  is  adopted  the  better  pleased  shall 
I  be.  Iseek  no  personal  reward;  I 
am  careless  even  of  &me.  I  do  not 
BO  much  as  ask  that  my  name  shall  go 
down  to  posterity  in  connection  with 
the  institution.  But  boUoviug  ho- 
nestly that  it  would  be  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  humani^  I  do 
wish  for  its  general  adoption,  so 
that— in  the  words  of  advertising 
purvey ois  of  sewing  machinee  and 
other  dotnestio  requirements — there 
shall  bo  'no  home  wtthoat  a— 
sulkery,'  B. 


THE  MERCHANT  PRINCES  OF  ENGLAND. 

CHAPTEn  XX,  AND  LiOT. 

TnU  0OMMEHGB  Ol'  TUB  PKKSEST. 


IN  former  cliaptcrs  we  have  at- 
templcd,  by  skctcliing  the  Uvea 
ofEomeortheniost  faiuoUBandinSu- 
eatial  English  merchants,  to  illus- 
trate the  character  Euid  progresB  of 
BritiKh  commerc*  during  several 
centuries.  Hero,  by  way  of  conclu- 
Bion  to  oar  aarrativo,  it  will  be  well 
to  pilo  up  some  notes  on  the  general 
condition  to  which  commerce  haa 
been  brought,  in  the  preaent  day,  by 
the  ever-increasing  wants  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  ever-growing  enter- 
prise of  the  merchants  and  monn- 
focturers  who  set  themselvea  to 
satisfy  those  waste. 

In  1B65  there  were  brought  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  do- 
mestic use  and  for  exportation,  about 
joo,ooo,ooo?.  worth  of  goods  of  all 
sorts;  while  the  value  of  British 


and  Irish  produce  and  mana&ctiiic« 
despatched  to  various  parts  of  lliu 
world, amountedio  165, 861,401^  To 
effect  these  transfers,  44,510  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
11,164,15]  tons,  entered  the  Bcitieh 
ports  during  the  year ;  and  in  the 
sameperiod,  11,817,441  tons  of  goodj 
were  exported,  in  48,181  vessels.  Of 
the  total  quantity  of  articles  pro- 
dnced  or  manofoctured  at  home  for 
home  conanmptioii,  and  conveyed 
from  place  to  place  by  rail  anil 
waggon,  canal  and  cart,  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  an  estimate.  It  ia 
enough,  however,  to  give  occapt- 
tion  to  an  immense  macbiner?  of 
trafBo,  and  to  afford  employment  to 
half  the  population  of  the  country, 
as  merchants,  mann&ctntcrs.  shop- 
men, clerks,  or  labourers.    Fanntra 
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and  thoir  subordinates,  even^  are 
members  of  the  mercantile  com- 
monity.  The  com  and  cattle  that 
ihej  prodaoe  and  send  to  market 
are  really  the  grand  staple  of  oar 
trade.  To  understand  the  extent 
and  ramifications  of  English  Qom- 
meroe,  we  most  look  first  at  the 
appliances  by  which  the  nation  is 
Bupplied  with  necessary  food,  and 
at  the  natural  products  which  are 
the  basis  of  all  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  energy. 

If  fikrmers  are  merchants  on  a 
small  scale,  it  is  the  chief  business 
of  maoy  of  our  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  merchants,  strictly  so 
called,  to  eke  out  our  insufficient 
native  supplies  of  food  with  importa- 
tions from  foreign  countries.  Of 
wheat,  3,580,313  quarters  were  last 
year  reported  as  having  been  grown 
for  sale  in  England ;  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  21,342,000  cwt.  were 
broaght  from  other  parts,  about 
two-tlfths  being  from  Bussia,  a 
third  from  Prussia,  Denmark,  and 
the  German  States,  an  eighth  from 
Franco,  and  a  fifteenth  from  the 
United  States  and  British  North 
America.  In  1864,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  abundant  crops  of  America 
famished  nearly  half  of  the  quan- 
tity brought  from  abroad,  and  there 
was  a  corresponding  diminution  in 
the  supplies  of  Eastern  Europe. 
In  1862,  again,  a  year  of  scarcity  to 
England,  no  less  than  41,033,000 
cwt.  of  wheat  were  collected  from 
foreign  countries,  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  So  yt  is  with  barley, 
oats,  and  other  grain.  Whatever 
ia  required  to  complete  the  supplies 
necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
English  market,  is  imported  from 
Europe  or  America.  Always,  how- 
ever, the  trade  of  London  is  chiefly 
in  foreign  grain.  In  1865,  the  Lon- 
don Corn  Exchange  saw  the  transfer 
of 9 74,2 95  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
587,006  of  barley,  three-tenths  of 
each  being  British,  seven-tenths 
foreign  ;  while  of  2,252,653  quarters 
of  oats  disposed  of  in  the  same 
market,  only  a  tenth  part  was  grown 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Considerably  more  than  half  the 
bread  eaten  in  England  is  thus 
made  of  foreign  grain.  More  than 
half  our  meat  is  of  native  growth ; 


yet  the  quantity  brought  over  from 
the  Continent  is  very  considerable. 
Last  year  283,271  head  of  oxen, 
bulls  and  cows,  914,170  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  132,943  pigs  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom; 
making  a  total  of  1,330,384  beasts, 
against  813,338  imported  in'  1864, 
and  608,823  in  1863;  so  that,  if 
eastern  Europe  has  sent  us  the 
cattle-plague,  it  has  also  sent  us 
cattle  enough  to  replace,  over  and 
over  again,  those  that  we  have  lost 
by  disease.  No  one  knows  how 
many  beasts  are  slaughtered  and 
disposed  of  in  country  districts.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  1865 
there  were  346,975  cows  and  oxen, 
i>5i4i926  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
32,179  pigs  brought  to  London  for 
sale  at  Smithfield  market 

There  is  hardly  a  single  kind  of 
food,  from  hams  to  caviare,  and 
from  potatoes  to  truffles,  that  we  do 
not  get  from  abroad.  All  the  farm- 
yards of  Europe  help  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land, too  numerous  to  be  fed  exclu- 
sively with  native  produce.  For 
many  articles  of  diet  that  are  now 
almost  necessaries  of  life,  we  art) 
altogether  dependent  upon  foreigi: 
countries.  So  it  is,  especially  with 
sugar,  tea,  and  coffee.  Of  sugar^ 
509,357  tons  were  received  in  Eng- 
land in  1865,  nearly  half  coming 
Arom  the  British  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana,  about  a  fourth  tronx 
Cuba  and  Porto  Bico,  a  little  from 
Brazil,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
from  the  Mauritius,  India»  Java,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  For  the 
same  period,  the  imports  of  tea 
amounted  to  43,448  tons,  about  one 
twenty-fourth  being  East  Indian 
and  Japanese,  the  rest  Chinese.  Of 
coffee,  more  tiian  thrice  as  much 
being  entered  in  British  ports  and 
reshipped  for  foreign  safe,  13.722 
tons  were  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption; two- thirds  being  the 
produce  of  Ceylon,  a  fourth  coming 
from  Jamaica  and  other  British  pos- 
sessions, and  most  of  the  rest  from 
Central  America.  Beal  Mocha  coffee 
is  a  thing  now  rarely  sold.  In  the 
year  1865,  every  inhabitant  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  chil- 
dren, consumed,  upon  an  average, 
a  pound  of  coffee,  three  pounds  pud 
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a   quarter  of  tea,   and  lorty-ona 
pounds  of  sagar. 

With  tea  and  coffee  the  whole- 
sale  dealers  ought  to  do  nothing 
beyond  importing  and  retailing  them 
to  the  grocers.  If  they  mix  with 
them  sloe- leaves  and  chicory,  to 
speak  of  nothing  worse,  they  do  it 
in  despite  of  the  laws  of  honest 
trading.  But  in  sugar-refining, 
legitimate  occupation  is  found  for 
a  great  many  huge  establishments, 
with  scTeral  thousand  labourers 
employed  in  them.  Bristol  still  is, 
as  it  has  been  since  the  days  when 
sugar  was  first  brought  oyer  by  its 
merchants  from  the  West  Indies, 
the  head-quarters  of  this  branch  of 
trade;  and  the  refining  works  of 
Messrs.  Finzel,  Son,  and  Ck)mpany, 
facing  the  Avon  on  one  side,  and 
Counterslip  on  the  other,  are  now 
t^e  largest  in  the  world.  Built  in 
1 846,  to  replace  others  that  had  been 
burnt  down,  they  are  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  iron  and  stone, 
the  cost  of  erection  being  about 
350,000/.  In  them  work  is  regularly 
given  to  more  than  five  hundred 
I)ersons,  besides  the  expenditure  of 
as  many  tons  of  coal  every  week,  in 
tiie  employmert  of  steam-power, 
equal  in  all  to  about  800  norso- 
power.  Here  the  coarse  brown 
sugar,  darkened  and  tainted  by 
gluten,  lime,  and  caramel,  is  puri- 
fied and  allowed  to  shape  itself  in 
its  natural  crystals.  This  is  done 
by  first  melting  it  and  passing  ^it 
through  bag-filters,  made  .of  thick 
cotton  cloth,  which  is  placed  in  a 
thick  metal  tube,  and  closed  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  no  outlet  exists  for 
the  liquid  except  through  the 
meshes  or  interstices  of  the  cloth. 
Much  cleansed  thereby,  the  liquid  is 
next  poured  into  a  filter  of  bone- 
black,  or  animal  charcoal,  which 
takes  from  it  all  remaining  impu- 
rities, and  yields  a  colourless  syrup 
ready  to  be  crystallized  in  the  va- 
cuum pans— vessels  fmmished  with 
steam-pipes,  which  keep  every  por- 
tion of  the  syrup  at  boiling-pitch, 
while  an  air-pump  extracts  most  of 
the  water  contained  in  it.  After 
tbat,  the  molasses,  or  uncrystalH- 
zable  part  of  the  sugar,  is  drained 
off,  and  the  remainder  is  hardened 
into  conical  loaves. 


Bristol  is  famaoB  as  the  oentreof 
other  branches  of  industry,  out- 
growths of  the  old  trade  of  the 
town.  AU  the  world  knows  of  the 
quaint  manufactory  in  which  the 
Messrs.  Wills  prepare  for  use  a  large 
portion  of  the  z  7,1 2  2  tons  of  tobacco 
ttiat  annually  enter  the  country,  and 
serve  as  a  sort  of  food  to  vast  num- 
bers of  people ;  and  of  the  yet  older 
establishment  in  which  the  Messrs. 
Fry  convert  the  raw  oocoa-berries 
into  various  beverages  and  sweet- 
meats. In  Bristol,  also,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  breweries  ex- 
istmg,  started  in  1788,  with  tiie 
special  object  of  providing  porter 
for  the  West  Indian  market,  though 
now  finding  most  of  its  business 
with  the  neighbouring  counties, 
under  the  name  of  the  Old  Porter 
Brewery. 

Burton-upon-Trent,  however,  is, 
of  course,  the  metropolis  of  the 
brewing  trade.  There,  Allsopp's 
Brewery  alone  covers  thirty  acres 
of  ground,  giving  employment  to 
nearly  a  thousand  workmen,  and 
producing,  on  an  average,  nearly 
50,000  gallons  of  ale  each  daj  in  the 
year.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
it  is  said,  after  a  visit  to  Allsopp's 
works,  engaged  some  expeneni^ 
men  to  introduce  the  method  of 
brewing  there  adopted  into  France. 
But  he  could  not  take  home  the 
Trent^  and  without  Trent  water  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  Barton 
ide. 

Besides  the  vast  quantities  of  ale 
and  beer  consumed  in  Fnglaodi 
5 1 6, 3 66  barrels,  valued  at  2 ,060,369^1 
were,  in  1865,  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  colonies.  On  the  other 
hand,  23,100  puncheons  of  brandy, 
33,500  puncheons^  of  rum,  and 
114,350  pipes  of  wine  were  received 
from  abroad  for  English  use.  All 
the  rum  came  from  the  West  Indies ; 
most  of  the  brandy  from  France.  Of 
the  wine,  nearly  half  was  Spanish, 
about  a  quarter  Portuguese,  and  a 
fifth  French,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  Italian  and  Rhenish,  with  a 
very  scanty  supply  from  the  Oape. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  Cape 
wine  is  being  banished  from  the 
market  In  1859,  ^otq  than  8,500 
pipes  were  imported;  in  1865  there 
were  hardly  450  pipes,  and  of  thfise 
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sot  Julf  weie  sold.  The  much* 
abused  Ck>bdeii  Tre&ly  is  steadily 
takiDg  effect  in  encouraging  a 
healthy  preference  for  the  light 
vines  of  !France,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Hungary,  not  only  over  snch  vile 
oonooctions  as  Gape  port  and  sherry, 
bat  oyerjthe  inferior  and  doctored 
products  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
yintage. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
real  ground  for*dread  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Cobden  Treaty  in 
another    way.       Alarmists    have 
threatened  us  with  a  speedy  empty- 
ing of  our  coal-mines;  and  we  have 
been  told  that,  while  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  English  householder  to  be 
as  careful  of  his  fuel  as  he  can,  our 
governors  have  acted  very  wickedly 
in  sanctioning   the  sale  of  it  to 
foreigners.    It  is  true  that  the  con- 
tinental states  are  every  year  ob- 
taining larger  stores  of  c^  from 
England;  and  in  1865  the  exporta- 
tion amounted  to  9,189,921  tons, 
reported  to  be  worth  4,4  3 1 ,49  2?.;  but 
we  can  spare  them  that  and  more. 
The  best  statisticians  tell  us  that» 
assuming  our  inability  to  work  the 
mines  at  a  greater  depth  than  4000 
feet,  the  known  coal-fields  will  be 
able  to  meet  all  probable  demands 
for  the  next  thousand  years.  Before 
the  thousand  years  are  over,  we  nuiy 
be  certain  either  that  new  supplies 
will   be   discovered,  or   that  new 
modes  of  working,  enabling  us  to 
get  lower  down  than  now^  possible, 
will  be  found  out,  or  that  advancing 
science  will  detect  some  altogether 
new  ways  of  producing  light  and 
heat.    That  contingency  is  the  like- 
liest of  alL    Surely,  before  long,  the 
coal-fire  will  be  as  antiquated  as  the 
yule-log,  and  for  striking  a  light  the 
match  will  be  as  old-fashioned  as 
the  flint 

At  present,  however.  King  Coal 
is  monarch  absolute.  We  cannot 
cook  our  food  or  warm  our  houses 
without  it  Without  it  those  won- 
derful manu&cturing  establish- 
ments that  are  the  chief  causes  of 
our  conmiercial  greatness  in  mo- 
dem times  could  not  possibly  be 
carried  on. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are 
seventeen  coal-fields.  By  fax  the 
hirgest  of  them  is  that  of  South 


Wales.  Out  of  the  fuel  which  it 
contains  might  be  shaped  a  moun- 
tain  with  a  height  three  times  that 
of  Snowdon,  and  a  base  of  a  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Its  greatest 
thickness  is  10,000  feet,  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  in  the  world,  save 
the  basin  of  Nova  Scotia.  Its  pre- 
sent yield  is  9,000,000  tons  a  year, 
and  the  same  annual  produce  may 
be  drawn  from  it  for  two  milleniums 
to  come.  Next  to  it  in  size  is  the 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  coal-field, 
which  yields  more  than  12,000,000 
tons  a  year,  and  can  go  on  doing  so 
for  seven  centuries  without  beong 
exhausted.  In  it  there  are  541 
collieries,  spread  over  a  surface  of 
760  square  miles.  The  great  Dur- 
ham And  Northumberland  basin, 
which  furnishes  Newcastle  coal, 
covers  an  area  of  460  miles,  and  con- 
tains 268  collieries,  whence  are  dug 
about  16,000,000  tons  of  coal  each 
year.  The  Lancashire  district,  with 
half  the  area,  yields  about  half  as 
much  coal,  though  giving  work  to 
390  collieries.  The  other  English 
dex)ositB  are  all  much  smaller,  and, 
taken  altogether,  do  not  furnish  aa 
much  coal  as  the  Durham  and  Nor- 
thumberland district  Some  of 
them,  like  the  famous  Coalbrook 
Dale  field,  in  Shropshire,  are  already 
nearly  exhausted.  In  Scotland  there 
is  one  vast  deposit  touching  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Grampian 
Hills,  with  an  area  of  about  1720 
square  miles,  at  present  yielding  less 
than  10,000,000  tons  a  year.  Alto- 
gether, Great  Britain  now  produces 
nearly  70,000,000  tons  each  year, 
less  than  half  that  quantity  being 
drawn  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Even  if  there  be  excuse  for 
fearing  that  we  are  using  up  our 
fuel  too  fast,  it  is  evident  that  we 
are  using  it  to  wonderful  advantage. 
'  We  are  living,'  as  Bobert  Stephen- 
son once  said, '  in  an  age  wh^  the 
I)ont-up  rays  of  that  sun  which 
shone  upon  the  great  carboniferous 
forests  of  past  ages  are  being  libe- 
rated to  set  in  motion  our  mills  and 
factories,  to  carry  us  with  great 
rapidity  over  the  earth's  surface, 
and  to  propel  our  fleets,  regardless 
of  wind  and  tide,  with  imerring 
regularity  over  the  ocean.' 
The  chief  oommerdal  advantage 
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roBultuig  from  the  inorease  in  the 
ooiU  trade  has  been  its  advanoement 
of  iron  mining  and  iron  mana&o- 
tore.  In  1 74 1,  before  oharooal  and 
coke  famaoes  were  introduced,  only 
i7i35o  tons  of  iron  were  prodaoed  in 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1848,  the  quantity  was  eighty  times 
as  great  In  1857  it  had  risen  to 
3>659i447  tons.  In  1865  it  was  cer^ 
tainly  not  less  than  4,200,000  tons. 
Of  Scotch  pig  iron,  about  1,164,000 
tons  were  produced,  chiefly  in  La- 
narkshire and  Ayrshire.  Quite  as 
much  came  from  Glamorganshire 
and  Monmouthshire,  and  about 
40,000  tons  from  Flint  and  Denbigh- 
shire. Of  the  English,  iron-fields, 
the  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Yorkshire  district  yielded  about 
750,000  tons,  the  Derbyshire,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Cumberland  about  a 
third  as  much.  From  Staffordshire 
and  Worcestershire  were  drawn 
some  900,000  tons,  and  from  Shrop- 
shire and  its  neighbourhood  about  a 
quarter  as  much.  The  market 
worth  of  this  pig-iron  was  not  less 
than  I  a, 000,000/.,  and  it  was  reduced 
from  about  1 2,000,000  tons  of  iron- 
ore  by  means  of  nearly  700  blast 
furnaces. 

In  most  of  these  furnaces  the 
same  rule  is  obserred.  '  The  crude 
iron,'  says  Mr.  William  Fairbaim, 
'  is  melted  in  a  hollow  fire,  and  par- 
tially decarbonized  by  the  action  of 
a  blast  of  air  forced  over  its  surface 
by  a  fan  or  blowing  engine.  The 
carbon,  having  a  greater  affinity  for 
the  oxygen  than  for  the  iron,  com- 
bines with  it,  and  passes  off  as  car- 
bonic acid.*  This  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  refining  process. 
Partly  purifying  the  iron,  it  adds  to 
it  other  impurities  drawn  from  the 
fuel,  and  these  and  others  have  to 
be  removed  by  puddling.  Here  the 
iron  is  separated  from  the  fire  by  a 
bridge  or  partition  and  lodged  in  a 
reverberatiDg  furnace  formed  of 
iron  plates  fastened  by  iron  tie-bars 
and  lined  with  fire-brick.  A  cur- 
rent of  hot  air  induces  the  flame  to 
play  upon  the  iron.  '  In  the  furnace 
the  iron  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
whilst  the  workman,  called  the 
puddler,  by  means  of  a  rake  or  rab- 
ble, agitates  the  metal  so  as  to  ex- 
pose, as  far  as  he  is  able,  the  whole 


of  the  charge  to  the  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen passing  over  it  from  the  fire.  By 
this  means  the  carbon  is  oxidised,  and 
the  metal  is  gradually  reduced  to  a 
tough,  pasty  condition,  and  subse- 
quently to  a  granular  form,  some- 
what resemblmg  heaps  of  boiled 
rice  with  the  g:rainB  greatly  enlarged. 
In  this  condition  of  the  furnace  the 
cinder  or  earthy  impurities  yield  to 
the  intense  heat  and  flow  off  firom 
the  mass  over  the  bottom  in  a  highly 
fluid  state.    At  intervals  in  the  pro* 
cess,   x>ortionB  of  oxides  of  iron, 
hanuner-BcaleB,  soorlA^  and,  in  some 
cases,  limestone  and  common  salt, 
are  thrown  upon  the  molten  iron, 
and  form  a  fluid  slag,  which  assists 
in  oxidising  the  carbon  and  remov- 
ing the  magnesia,  sulphur,  and  other 
impurities  of  the  iron.     The  iron  at 
this  stage  is  comparatively  pure,  and 
quickly  becomes  capable  of  agglu- 
tination.   The  puddler  then  collects 
the  metalbo  granules  or  partides 
with  his  rabble,  and  rolls  them  to- 
gether,  backwards   and    forwards, 
over  the  hearth,  into  balls  of  conve- 
nient dimensions,  about  the  size  of 
thirteen-inoh   shells,  when  he  re* 
moves  them  from  the  fdmaoe  to  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ham- 
mer or  mechanical  preesuie  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  iron  homogeneity 
and  fibre.    It  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  fiat  bar,  and  is  then  cat 
into    convenient    lengths    by  the 
shears.      These   pieces   are  again 
piled  or  faggotted  together  into  con- 
venient heaps  and  reheated  in  the 
furnace.    As  soon  as  a  faggot  thns 
prepared  has  been  heated  to  the 
welding  temperature,  it  is  passed 
through  the  roughing-rolls  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  form  of  a  bar,  and 
then   through   the    finishing-rolls, 
where  the  required  form  and  size  are 
given  to  it,  either  round  or  square 
bars,  plates,  or  the  like.' 

Most  of  the  iron  used  in  England 
is, of  English  extraction,  although 
in  1865  there  were  51,464  tons  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  the 
chief  being  Sweden.  Most  of  the 
copper  is  of  foreign  production,  the 
imports  of  last  year  being  556,588 
tons,  of  which  half  was  Chilian.  It 
is  principally  with  iron,  copper,  and 
the  mixture  of  copper  and  sine  in 
brass  that  the  great  tool  mantifac- 
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of  the  ooimtiy  are  carried  on, 
wooderfhl  aooroeB  of  profit  in  ihem- 
flelTw,  and  yet  greater  sourcea  of 
profit  as  agents  in  the  manoiactaro 
of  ootton,  wool,  and  other  staples 
of  oar  national  wealth.    If  we  look 
at  one  or  two  of  the  numerous 
mofigter  establishments  de?oted  to 
iron  manufisMstures  thxoughoat  the 
oomitry,  we  may  form  some  notion 
of  its  importance.    One  of  the  most 
notable  of  all  is  that  founded  at 
Manchester  in  1817,  by  the  same 
Mr.  Eftirbaim  from  whom  we  have 
joat  been  quoting.    Of  his  personal 
history  a  charming  sketch  appears 
in  Mr.  Smiies's  recent  Tolume  of 
'Industnal    Biography.'      In    the 
works  now  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Fairbaim  and  80ns,  are  comprised 
a  vast  foundry  and  forge ;  a  great 
boiler-yard,    with    machinery    for 
met  making,  shearing,  and  punch- 
ing; a  bridge-yard  in  which  iron 
bridges  of  fUl  sorts  and  sizes  are 
manufactured  in  bits  and  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  ready  for  putting 
together;  a  millwrights' factory  oon- 
ti^iing   blacksmith's   forges,   with 
turning,  planing,  and  fitting  shops 
of  various  kinds ;  and  a  huge  engine 
yard  with  every  appliance  for  mak- 
ing and  rubbing  up  all  des(unptions 
of  steam-engines. 

Tet  larger  is  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Piatt  Brothers  and  Co.,  at 
Oldham,  known  as  the  Hivtford 
Works.  In  it  more  than  5000  men 
and  boys  are  constantly  employed, 
to  whom  at  least  350,000^.  are  paid 
each  year  in  wages  alona  Its 
various  forges,  foundries,  work- 
shops, and  yards  cover  twenty 
acres  of  ground,  and  consume  each 
week  about  500  tcmsofcoal  and  150 
tons  of  00)^,  which,  by  help  of 
fifteen  steam-engines,  with  an  aggre- 
gate power  exceeding  that  of  2500 
horses,  oonvart  some  450  tons  of 
ron  every  week  into  machinery  of 
various  Borts.  The  iron  reaches  the 
works  in  the  crude  state  to  which  it 
s  reduoed  by  the  blast  furnaces. 
It  is  puddled  and  brought  into  a 
malleable  condition  before  being 
conveyed  to  the  smiths'  shop,  there 
to  be  submitted  to  an  iron-cutting 
saw  capable  of  revolving  a  thousand 
times  in  a  minute,  and  passing  in 
each  revolution  through  a  trough  of 


cold  water  to  prevent  iifrom  beocnn- 
ing  too  hot  by  friction  with  the 
metal  The  iron  bars  thus  cut  into 
the  proper  lengths  are  next  pressed 
between  revolving  rollers,  which  give 
them  a  perfectly  smooth  and  uniform 
surface.  Then  they  are  conveyed 
to  the  turning  and  fitting  shops, 
'  which,'  we  are  told, '  for  extent  and 
completeness  stand  unrivalled  in 
the  world.  On  the  floors  of  the 
buildings  set  apart  for  these  pro- 
cesses, hundreds  of  turning  lathes 
and  of  planing,  shaping,  slotting, 
boring,  and  screw-cutting  machines 
are  to  be  seen  at  work.  In  one 
room  we  see  a  planing  machine  with 
a  bed  large  enough  to  hold  one  half 
of  the  framework  of  a  large  power- 
loom,  the  cutting  tools  of  which  are 
BO  adjosted  that  all  the  portions  of 
the  frame  which  require  planing 
are  acted  upon  at  one  time;  while 
in  another  we  find  a  shaping  ma- 
chine, manufactured  at  great  cost, 
devoted  to  the  production  of  a  tiny 
bracket.  One  turning  lathe  will  be 
found  reducing  the  face  of  a  huge 
cylinder — ^the  chisel,  as  the  cylinder 
turns  slowly  round,  paring  the  hard 
metal  with  as  much  apparent  ease 
as  though  it  were  chalk;  while] at 
another,  an  active  lad  is  turning  off 
small  iron  screws  by  the  gross.' 
The  difGerent  parts  of  the  various 
machines  that  are  to  be  produced 
are  forged  and  shaped  in  difierent 
rooms.  They  are  finally  taken  into 
the  fitting-up  rooms,  there  to  be 
put  togel£er  and  prepared  for  dia- 
tribution  to  the  wholesale  dealers 
and  shipping  agents.  All  sorts  of 
machinery  are  made  in  this  vast 
establishment,  but  its  chief  business 
is  in  the  construction  of  appliances 
for  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture. 
It  is  calculated  that  in  it  could  be 
produced  each  week  the  entire  fit- 
tings and  ftunishings  for  a  mill  of 
20,000  spindles  for  preparing  and 
spinning  either  cotton  or  wool,  as 
well  as  for  a  weaving  shed  of  a  00 
looms  in  which  the  yam  thus  manu- 
fiactured  is  to  be  made  into  cloth. 

Enumeration,  in  the  order  of  their 
use,  of  the  chief  of  these  machines 
will  enable  us  to  understand  the 
general  process  of  cotton  manufiac- 
ture.  The  fibrst  machine  produced 
at  the  Haoiford  Works  is  for  use. 
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not  in  England,  but  in  the  cotton- 
pn^owing  countries.  The  Messrs, 
Piatt  are  famous  for  their  double- 
acting  Macarthy  gins,  by  which 
eight  pounds  of  clean  cotton  may 
be  separated  from  the  pods  and 
seeds  in  an  hour  by  an  ordinary 
workman,  and  an  adaptation  of  the 
Macarthy  principle  to  steam  power, 
which  can  do  the  work  four  or  five 
times  as  quickly.  The  cotton  thus 
cleaned  being  brought  to  England 
and  sent  to  the  cotton  mill,  is  first 
submitted  to  a  machine  called  the 
opener,  by  which  the  fibre  is  opened 
up,  and  any  dirt,  sand,  dry  leaves, 
or  other  impurities  mixed  up  with 
it  are  removed.  Special  need  for 
this  machine  has  arisen  by  the  forced 
substitution,  diu*ing  the  last  few 
years,  of  Indian  and  other  cotton  for 
the  cleaner  produce  of  America. 
Surat  cotton,  that  till  lately  was 
almost  worthless,  and  that  is  still 
unavailable  for  old-fashioned  ma- 
chinery, can  now  be  purified  and 
smoothed  out  so  as  to  uncoil  with- 
out injury  to  the  fleece.  Then  it  is 
passed  on  to  the  carding  machine. 
By  this  the  fibre  is  combed  and 
freed  from  finer  impurities.  One 
carding  engine  is  sufficient  for  the 
coarser  yams;  those  intended  for 
more  delicate  use  are  submitted  to 
two,  a  breaker  and  a  finisher.  '  The 
cotton  which  enters  the  carding 
engine  in  a  fleece  leaves  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  narrow  riband  called  a 
sliver,  which  is  then  passed  in  suc- 
cession through  various  machines, 
known  as  the  drawing,  slubbing, 
intermediate,  and  roving  frames. 
The  object  of  these  machmes  is  the 
same  throughout,  the  drawing, 
straightening,  and  elongating  of  the 
cotton  fibres,  until,  when  it  leaves 
the  roving  frame,  the  sliver  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  softly-twisted  cord, 
which  is  now  ready  for  the  throstle- 
irame  or  the  spinning-mule,  by 
which  it  is  farther  extenuated  and 
twisted  into  yam.  The  throstle  or 
water-frame  is  chiefly  used  for  spin- 
ning twist  for  warps  or  coarse 
numbers,  while  the  finer  qualities 
of  twist  and  ilie  bulk  of  uie  weft 
are  spun  upon  the  mule.'  When,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  Hargreaves  in- 
vented his  spinning-jenny,  every 
thread  of  cotton  was  spun  sepa- 


rately and  by  hand.  Now,  many  of 
Piatt's  mules  contain  twelve  hundred 
spindles,  each  one  able  to  do  the 
work  of  several  dozen  men,  and 
adapted  to  produce  every  sort  of 
thread,  from  the  stout  twist  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  rough  cotton 
sheetings  to  the  slender  threads 
which  go  to  the  making  of  the  most 
transparent  muslins. 

When  the  cotton  is  made  into 
calico  or  muslin,  it  is  subjected  to 
farther  mechanical  operations  in 
bleaching,  printing,  and  dyeing,  and 
then  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
wholesale  dealer  or  warehouseouui. 
Often  all  these  businesses  are  con- 
ducted by  the  same  masters,  the 
millowner  having  at  once  spinning, 
weaving,  and  printing  works  in  one 
or  other  of  the  great  cotton  districts, 
and  monster  warehouses  in  snch 
great  centres  of  the  trade  as  Man- 
chester or  Glasgow.  At  other  times 
the  businesses  are  distinct  The 
establishment  of  Messrs.  James  and 
William  Scott  and  €k)mpany  &« 
Glasgow,  for  example,  is  confined  to 
spinning  and  weaving.  Their  works, 
however,  cover  five  acres  of  ground, 
and  give  employment  to  more  than 
two  thousand  people.  In  the  spin- 
ning-houses i2  5yooo  spindles  are 
constaoitly  at  work,  using  up  some 
1 , 2  00,000  pounds  of  cotton  in  a  year 
and  in  the  weaving-houses  1 5,000,000 
yards  of  muslin  are  annusUly  pro- 
duced by  a  000  looms.  Quite  as  large 
is  the  printing  establishment  of 
Messrs.  James  Black  and  Co.,  of  the 
same  city,  whose  works  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire contain  five-and-twenty 
printing  machines,  each  of  which 
finishes  about  1,000,000  yards  of 
calico  or  muslin  every  year.  These 
concerns  seem  large*  enough,  bnt 
Mr.  John  Rylands,  of  Wigan,  adds 
to  spinning  and  printing  works  as 
large  half  a  dozen  other  businesses 
of  equal  magnitude.  About  forty 
years  ago,  when  he  was  thirteen,  he 
spent  the  pocket-money  allowed  to 
hun  by  his  iiather,  who  made  a 
living  for  himself  as  a  draper,  in 
buying  a  little  warp  and  wefl,  which 
his  old  nurse  helped  him  to  toxn 
into  calioo.  That  he  sold,  ^^^ 
was  able  to  buy  other  material,  and 
thence  step  by  step  to  build  up  an 
extensive  trade  for  himael^    Xh^ 
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tnde  has  grown  wonderfully,  all  the 
more  fio  throngh  the  energy  which 
has  enabled  him   to  keep  all  its 
ramifications  in  his  own  hands  and 
nnder  his  own  directions.    He  now 
obtains  coal  from  collieries  of  his 
own,  procures  flax  from  fields  in 
Ireland  of  which  he  is  the  pro- 
prietor, and  is  himself  the  importer 
of  the  cotton  wool  that  he  nses,  be- 
BideB  taking  personal  sapexrision  of 
the  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching, 
and  printing  works  at  Ainsworth, 
Gorton,  and  Wigan,  in  which  more 
that  4500  worraien  are  employed; 
and  he  has  a  splendid  warehouse  in 
Manchester.    The  finest  of  all  the 
Manchester  warehouses,  however,  is 
that  lately  completed  in  Portland 
Street  for  Messrs.  S.  and  J.  Watts. 

The  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade 
afford  wonderful  illustration  of  the 
extent   and   elasticity  of  English 
manufacturing     and     commercial 
energy.    In  i860,  the  last  year  of 
prosperity  previous  to  the  famine 
caused  by  the  American  war,  *the 
nnmber  of  spindles  employed,'  says 
Mr.  Bazley,  'was  abont  33,000,000, 
and  the  nnmber  of  looms  employed 
would  be  about  340,000.    The  pro- 
ductions  in   the    machine-maiing 
trade  had  doubled  within  ten  years. 
Bleach  works,  print  works,  and  dye 
works  had  been  largely  extended 
during  the  same  period.    The  fixed 
investments,  including  the  value  of 
land    and    the    rights    to   water, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  6o,ooo,ooo2« 
sterling,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
working  capital  of  20,000,000^.  Add 
to  these  again  the  value  of  merchants* 
and  tradesmen's  stocks  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  value  of  raw  cotton  and 
subsidiary  materials,  and  of  bankers' 
capital,  and  the  grand  total  of  capi- 
tal employed  in  the  trade  will  not 
be  less  than  200,000,000^.  sterh'ng.' 
In  i860,   1,079,321,000  pounds  of 
cotton   were   used  in  the    United 
Kingdom,  85  per  cent  of  the  whole 
being  American,  8  per  cent  Egyp- 
tian or  Brazilian,  and  7  per  cent 
East  or  West  Indian.    In  1862  and 
1863  less  than  half  that  quantity 
was  consumed,  and  in  1864  a  little 
more  than  half.    In  1865,  when  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  the  &mine 
were  overpast,  the  consumption  had 
risen  to  718,651,000  poundis,  but  of 


that  the  American  proportion  was 
only  1 7  per  cent,  whereas  the  supply 
from  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Brazil  had 
risen  to  27  per  cent,  and  that  from 
the  East  and  West  Lidies  to  56  per 
cent  Not  only  had  the  machinery 
to  be  adapted  to  the  working  up  of 
the  inferior  qualities  introduced  in 
these  large  proportions,  but,  what 
was  a  much  more  notable  achieve- 
ment, these  inferior  qualities  had  to 
be  sought  out  in  the  new  districts 
from  which  they  came,  and  fresh 
kinds  of  commodities  had  to  be  sent 
off  in  exchange  for  them,  in  lieu  of 
the  commodities  required  in  the 
American  market.  The  mean  of 
exchange  has  not  yet  been  by  any 
means  reached.    In  i860  our  im- 

g3rts  from  India,  China,  Brazil,  and 
gypt  amounted  to  37,000,000^. ;  our 
exports  thither  to  30,300,000^.  In 
1865  the  imports  had  risen  to 
94,6oo,oooZ.,  the  exports  to  only 
38,300,000^.  Our  export  trade  with 
tiiese  countries  has  still  to  be  more 
than  doubled,  and  in  doing  so  it 
will  certainly  confer  vast  benefit 
upon  several  departments  of  com- 
merce. This  will  be  some  compen-> 
sation  for  the  miseries  caused  to  the 
Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire  opera- 
tives by  the  cotton  famine. 

The  recent  derangement  of  the 
cotton  trade  has  also  been  helpful 
to  many  branches  of  domestic  manu- 
&cture,  especially  to  the  woollen 
and  h'nen  trades.  The  increased 
price  of  cotton  gave  encouragement 
to  the  flax  growers  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  extend  their  cultivation, 
and  the  increased  price  of  cotton 
goods  led  to  a  larger  sale  of  hnen 
articles.  In  like  manner  foreign 
countries,  and  yet  more  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  were  induced  to 
send  us  additional  supplies  of  wool, 
which  were  promptly  manufactured 
and  speedily  disposed  of.  In  1865 
there  were  in  Ireland  251,552  acres 
of  land  devoted  to  flax  cultivation, 
the  entire  yield  of  the  year  being 
between  40,000  and  45,000  tons ;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  arrivals  from 
foreign  countries  amounted  to  95,656 
tons,  of  which  three-fourths  were 
Bussian.  The  stock  of  linen  yam 
thus  made  available  for  the  mills  of 
norUiem  Ireland,  Yorkshire,  and 
Scotland,  and  the  price  at  which  it 
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could  be  boaght«  were  each  about 
ao  per  cent  more  than  in  i860. 
There  has  been  about  a  similar  ad- 
vance in  the  woollen  trade,  the  raw 
wool  imported  in  1865  being  93,434 
tons,  half  from  Australia,  a  sixth 
from  yarious  parts  of  Euroi)e,  and 
the  remainder  from  India,  South 
Africa,  and  other  places. 

There  is  no  great  diflerence  be* 
tween  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  either  linen  or  woollen  goods. 
Many  cotton  mills,  indeed,  were 
utilized,  during  the  fiunine  years, 
by  application  to  the  sister  inides. 
The  greatest  linen  factory  in  the 
world  is  that  established  in  Dundee 
by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Baxter,  and 
wool  is  a  source  of  wealth,  especially 
to  all  the  Yorkshire  towns,  with 
Leeds  and  Bradford  at  their  head. 

Much  more  noteworthy,  however, 
than  any  of  the  old-ftuihioned  woollen 
manu&ctories  is  the  leviathan  set  of 
mills  near  Bradford,  built  in  1854 
by  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  and  known  as  the 
Saltaiie  MiUs.  Mr.  Salt  began  life 
as  a  small  farmer  near  Leeds,  his 
father  being  a  woolstapler  of  that 
town.  Li  1834  he  started  business 
on  his  own  account  as  a  spinner. 
Just  then  alpaca  wool— though  first 
brought  into  England  in  18  ti-^ 
Degan  to  attract  notice  for  its  supe- 
riority overall  other  wools  in  length, 
lustre,  and  softness,  those  advan- 
tages being,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
quite  counteracted  by  increased 
difficulties  in  carding  and  weaving 
occasioned  by  the  length  and  thin- 
ness of  the  fibre.  Mr.  Salt  set  him- 
self to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
and  turn  the  advantages  to  the  best 
use.  In  1836,  when  he  made  his 
first  purchases,  about  5  60,000  pounds 
of  alpaca  wool  were  sold  in  England 
at  an  average  price  of  tenpenoe  a 
pound.  In  1865  there  was  a  market 
for  2,793,498  pounds,  valued  at 
about  half  a  crown  a  pound.  This 
increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  energy 
with  which  Mr.  Salt  has  applied 
himself  to  the  manufacture  of  alpaca 
goods.  From  the  first  he  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  trade,  and  twelTO 
years  ago  his  already  vast  business 
led  him  to  construct  the  huge  esta- 
blishment and  attendant  village  of 
Saltaire.  The  village  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood afford  lodging  to  nearly 


5000  workpeople  employed  in  the 
building  itsell  This  building  coven 
an  area  of  about  twelve  acres.  It  is 
six  stories  high,  550  feet  long,  50 
feet  wide,  and  about  7  a  feet  high. 
The  machinery,  worked  \jj  two 
steam-engines  with  an  aggregate 
force  of  1 2  50  horse-power,  compriees 
isoo  power'looms  able  to  produce 
30,000  yards  of  alpaca  cloth  in  a 
day,  or  more  than  5000  miles  in  a 
year. 

In  wooUct,  linen,  and ,  cotton 
manufactures,  England  stands  un- 
rivalled. Other  kindred  manu- 
factures, in  which  other  oountries 
largely  participate,  the  chief  of  all 
being  silk,  add  vastJy  to  our  natioDri 
wealth.  Besides  all  the  quantity 
used  at  home,  1,409,2112.  worth  of 
silken  goods  were  exported  in  1865. 
In  the  some  year  the  exports  of 
worsted  and  woollen  manufactoreB 
amounted  to  20,102,259?. ;  of  linen 
manu£BLctures  to  9,155,358^. ;  and  of 
cotton  manu&ctures  to  46,903,796/. 

In  1865,  too,  the  exporto  of  iron 
and  iron  manufactures,  Including 
unwrought  steel,  were  valued  at 
I  3j45  1^45?.  Articles  made  of  steel 
alone,  or  of  steel  mixed  with  ircHi, 
including  all  sorts  of  cutlery  and 
industrial  instruments,  were  sent 
abroad  in  the  same  year  to  the 
value  of  956,801?.,  the  quimiities 
prepared  for  use  at  home  being 
many  times  greater  than  thai  For 
these  and  other  kinds  of  hardware, 
Birmingham  is,  of  course,  the  central 
place  of  manufacture.  'The  toy- 
shop of  Europe,'  as  Burke  called  it, 
has  grown,  by  reason  of  its  hfeffd- 
ware  trade,  to  become  the  fifth  town 
in  Great  Britain,  inferior  only  in 
edze  and  commercial  importance  to 
London,  Liverpool,  Mfflichester,aDd 
Glasgow.  In  it  iron  manufactoies 
are  still  carried  on,  as  in  the  days 
when  Boulton  and  Watt  startled  the 
world,  and  conferred  upon  com- 
merce the  greatest  boon  of  modem 
times,  by  the  construction  of  the 
first  steam-engine  at  thdr  Soho 
works;  but  its  chief  business  con- 
sists in  the  maldng  of  smaller  and 
more  miscellaneous  articles,  such  ss 
pens,  pins,  beads,  and  battens, 
screws  and  snuff-boxes,  and,  among 
choicer  commodities,  ewordB  and 
guns,    glass,    electro-plated    and 
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njuar-mfteh^  goods.     Pi]i*iiuikiiig, 
by  itself,  gires  employiiieDt  to  ono 
of  the  hxgusi  establiahmentB  in  Bir- 
fiUDgluun,  that  of  Meesra.  Edelstein 
and  Williamfl,  besideB  many  smaller 
QDes.   In  ibijB,  as  in  OTeiy  other 
tiadei  machinery  has  effected   an 
entile  leTolntion  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forfy  years.    Mr.  Babhage, 
in  hu  '  Economy  of  Manu&ctnres/ 
pnbliahed  in  1833,  tells  how  ten 
peiBOos  had  to  work  seven  boms 
and  a  half  in  order  to  prodnoe  a 
ponnd  of  pins.    Now  nearly  erery- 
thing  is  done  hj  maohinei  and  hand 
labour  is  employed  only  in  guiding 
this  machine.     *An  almost  semi- 
intelligent  thing  of  iron  and  steel/ 
says  Mr.  Measom,  whose  gossiping 
scoomxts  of  our  chief  lines  of  rail- 
way and  the  districts  trayersed  by 
them,  have  helped  ns  to  several 
scraps  of  informaticm — '  a  machine 
with  innumerable  cranks  and  levers, 
nuns  and  hammers,  and  a  cylinder, 
toothed   file-like,   receives  from  a 
horizontal  drum  the  end  of  a  hank 
of  brass  wire,  pulls  sufficient  for  a 
pin  into  its  voracious   maw,  and 
swallows  it;  the  work  of  digestion 
goes  on;    a  clicking  and  rapping 
sound    18   heard;    the   previously 
straight  bit  of  wire  reappears  with 
a  head,  and  drops  down  mto  a  slit, 
the  head  uppermost,  the  point  down- 
wards, to  ^  against  a  revolving  steel 
roller,   the    suriaoe  of   which   is 
toothed ;  itte  friction  of  the  roller 
causes  Uie  pins  to  rotate,  while  the 
end  of  the  wire  is  being  sharpened 
and  converted  into  a  point :  the  pin 
now  made  is  forced  out,  and  drops 
into  the  receptacle  prepared  for  it, 
a  perfect  pin,  to  be  cleansed  by 
boiling  in  a  solution  of  tartar,  and 
made  white  and  silver-like  by  being 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  tartar  and 
tin,   and,    after    papering,   to    be 
selected  —  the   boiling,  whitening, 
and  selecting  being  the  only  opera- 
tions in  which  human  labour  or  in- 
telligence is  required  in  the  making 
of  a  pin.' 

Pens,  in  the  present  stage  of 
manufiEKsturing  art,  require  a  greater 
share  of  hand  labour  than  pins.  At 
Mr.  GillotVs  Birmingham  establish- 
ment, known  as  the  Vibtoria  Works, 
a  hundred,  and  twenty  million  pens 
are  made  each  year  by  machinery 


guided  by  four  hundred  women  and 
a  hundred  men.  'The  steel,'  says 
Mr.  Measom,  'is  procured  from 
Sheffield.  It  is  first  cut  up  into 
narrow  strips,  and  carefully  pickled 
by  immersion  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  reduced  to  the  proper 
thickness  by  being  passed  through 
metal  rolls.  In  tiiis  condition  it  is 
fit  to  be  made  into  pais,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  passea  into  the  hands 
of  a  girl,  who,  with  a  punch  fitted 
into  the  screw  of  a  hand-press,  and 
a  corresponding  bed,  speedily  cuts 
out  the  blank.  The  next  process, 
namely,  that  of  perforating  the  small 
hole  which  terminates  the  slit,  and 
removing  any  superfluous  steel 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  elasticity 
of  the  pen,  is  also  done  by  a  female. 
The  incipient  pens  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  have  the  maker's  name 
and  any  ornamental  device  stamped 
upon  tiiem.  For  this  purpose  they 
are  annealed  in  large  quantities  in  a 
muffie,  and,  after  being  cooled,  they 
are  placed  under  a  large  stamp,  in 
whicn  is  held  the  device  to  be  im- 
pressed, cut  in  steel ;  the  hammer 
of  the  stamp  &lls,  and  the  marking 
and  ornamentation  are  complete. 
Up  to  this  stage-  the  future  pen  is  a 
fiat  piece  of  steel.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  another  female,  who,  by 
means  of  a  press  and  die,  makes  it 
concave  if  it  is  to  be  a  nib,  and  forms 
the  tube  if  it  is  to  be  a  barrel  pen. 
Hardening  follows.  By  this  process 
a  number  of  pens  are  put  into  an 
iron  box,  which  is  placed  in  a  muffle 
when  the  whole  is  of  a  uniform  red 
heat,  they  are  plunged  into  oil ;  and 
then  the  superfluous  oil  is  removed 
by  agitation  in  a  revolving  tin 
cylinder.  At  this  stage  the  pen  is 
as  brittle  as  glass;  but  the  temper- 
ing which  follows  imparts  elasticity. 
After  that  the  pens  are  again  placed 
in  a  revolving  cylinder,  with 
pounded  crucible,  sand,  or  some 
other  cutting  substance,  the  abra- 
sion of  which,  by  the  revolution  of 
the  cylinder,  speedily  discloses  the 
natural  colour  of  the  steel.  Next 
follows  the  grinding  of  the  nib  by 
submitting  it  to  the  emery-wheel. 
The  pen  is  then  in  a  condition  to  be 
slit,  the  slitting  being  the  most 
peculiar  of  the  many  processes  of 
steel  pen  making.  A  chisel  or  wedge 
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with  a  flat  side,  is  fixed  to  the  bed 
of  a  press,  and  tlio  descending  screw 
has  a  corresponding  chisel  or  cutter 
attached  to  it,  which  passes  down, 
and  is  most  accurately  fitted.  The 
pen  is  laid  on  the  lower  chisel ;  the 
screw  is  made  to  come  down,  and 
with  it  the  upper  chisel,  by  which  a 
slit  is  made,  and  the  pen  completed. 
The  last  stage  is  the  colouring, 
brown  or  blue.  This  is  done  by 
placing  the  bright  steel  pens  in  a 
revolving  iron  cylinder,  under  which 
is  a  charcoal  stove,  until  the  desired 
colour  is  arrived  at.  The  final 
brilliancy  is  imparted  by  immersing 
them  in  giun  lao  dissolved  in 
naphtha.' 

As  with  pins  and  pons,  so  it  is 
with  the  thousand  and  one  other 
articles  for  which  Birmingham  is 
famous,  perhaps  the  most  notable  of 
all  being  the  electro-plate  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Elkington,  in 
Newhall  Street.  There  the  clever 
contrivance  by  which  persons  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  goods  made 
throughout  of  silver  may  obtain 
articles  almost  as  good,  for  present 
use  at  any  rate,  at  a  quarter  of  the 
cost,  which  was  not  invented  thirty 
years  ago,  gives  employment  to 
nearly  a  thousand  workmen  in  one 
of  the  largest  and  handsomest  build- 
ings in  BirmiDgbam. 

But  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the 
various  manufactures  of  Birming- 
ham would  require  a  volume,  and  a 
dozen  volumes  would  not  suffice  for 
even  a  brief  description  of  all  the 
manufacturing  contrivances  and 
appliances  that  give  occupation  to 
at  least  a  million  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen.  Some  few  of  them, 
like  the  homely  trades  of  bootmak- 
ing  and  tailoring,  observe  the  rules 
adopted  centuries  ago,  though  here, 
even,  the  sewing  machine  is  now 
effecting  a  revolution;  in  a  great 
many  others,  like  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures,  the  old  trades  are 
carried  on  in  new  ways;  and  in 
many  others  again,  like  electro- 
plating, both  trades  and  ways  are 
new.  Of  these  last,  one  very  note- 
worthy illustration  is  in  the  history 
of  the  india-rubber  trade.  In  t  770, 
Priestley  called  attention  to  tiie 
newly-found  substimce  as  ufiefhl  to 
artists  in  obliterating  pencil  marks. 


In    1771,   a    London  instrumeutr 
maker  named  Xairre,  living  oppo- 
site to  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  began 
to  sell  it  in  cubical  pieces  of  half  aa 
inch  size,  for  three  shillings  each. 
It  was  not  put  to  much  more  im- 
portant use  till  1823,  when  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Macintosh,  of  Glasgow, 
patented    his    fiamous   waterproof 
clothing,  and  started  a  mannfactoiy 
in  Manchester.    Shortly  afterwards, 
his  partner,  Mr.  Hancock,  discovered 
the  vulcanizing  process,  and  thus 
led  the  way  to  numberless  firesh 
applications    of     the     substanca. 
Messrs.  Macintosh's  works  are  now 
carried  on  in  a  building  six  stories 
high,  and  covering  more  than  two 
acres  of  ground ;  and  there  are  np- 
wards  of  six  hundr^  india-rubber 
manufactories,    large  or   small,  in 
operation  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
world,  producing  articles,  valued  at 
880,000/.,  each  year.     Of  these  at 
least  half  are  in  Great  Britain. 

All  the  thousands .  of  men  who 
have  brought  their  various  branchw 
of  manufacture  to  perfection  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  as  merchant?. 
Tlicy  it  is  who  give  chief  occupa- 
tion to  the  merchants  proper.  These 
latter  are,  in  fact,  principi|11y  agents 
for  procuring  fh)m  foreign  parts 
certain  manu&ctured  goods  and 
vastly  greater  quantities  of  raw 
material  to  be  handled  by  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers,  and  then  du^tri- 
buted  for  use  among  English  buyen;, 
or  sent  abroad  in  l^eir  altered  state 
by  the  foreign  merchants.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  many  of  theee 
merchants  really  are  foreign  mer- 
chants, by  virtue  of  their  nationality 
as  well  as  the  character  of  their 
traffic.  The  true  Englishman  seems 
best  adapted  for  manufacturing 
energy,  for  the  management  of  vast 
numbers  of  men  who  can  be  undt^r 
his  personal  supervision,  and  of 
machinery  wliich,  however  immense, 
he  can  inspect  with  his  own  eyes. 
As  a  merchant,  he  genoraUy  fears  to 
embark  with  the  boldness  necessary 
to  eminence  in  his  calling,  or  if  he 
does  embark,  he  is  apt  to  fail.  Tbem 
are,  of  course,  many  notable  excep- 
tions, but  the^  prove  the  rule.  By 
&r  the  greater  nomber  of  our  fore- 
most merchants  aie  either  Gennaiid 
or  Americans.    Sir  William  Brown, 
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the  great  merchAnt  of  LiTerpooI, 
thongh  an  Iriahmaii  by  birth,  wai 
an  Arnericau  by  edaoation ;  Alexan- 
der Henry,  of  Manchaeter,  waa  an 
American;  and  Mr.  Peabody,  per- 
haps the  foremost  merchant  in  all 
London,  by  reason  of  his  vast  com- 
meroial  dealings,  as  well  as  by  reason 
of  the  monifioent  way  in  which  he 
applies  some  of  the  proceeds  of 
tbose  dealings,  is  tdso  an  American. 
Tet  more  nnmerons  are  the  Ger- 
mans, headed,  in  the  last  generation, 
by  the  Botbscbilds,  and  now  fa- 
moQsly  represented  by  the  honae 
from  vhich  filr.  Ooschen  has  epmng. 
GtnnaDB  hare  tlia  doable  advantage 
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of  being  better  lingniats  than  Eng- 
lishmen, and  of  possessing  greater 
aptitnde  in  estimating  the  wants 
and  oapabilitiee  of  foreign  markets. 
Gormana,  too,  are  generally  very 
careful  in  man  aging  their  bnaineaaea 
Eor  themselves.  Engliahmen  are 
glad  to  shirk  the  trouble,  tmst  to 
agents  or  subordinates,  and  now-a- 
days  rush  madly  into  all  sorts  of 
specniatious  carried  on  by  joint- 
atook  and  limited-liability  compa- 
niee.  This  is  the  great  onree  of 
modsm  commerca  It  is  not  strange 
or  noadvisable  that  great  priTate 
nndertakinga  which,  like  t^t  of 
OTerend,  Gomey,  and  Co.,  have  ad< 


Tanced,  nnder  private  management, 
to  snch  TBstneas  that  they  can 
hardly  be  carriad  on  without  the 
addition  of  fresh  capital  and  the  in- 
troduction of  iresh  managers,  shonld 
be  tnmed  into  joint-stock  com- 
panies ;  and  there  are  other  entor- 
prises  which,  like  banks,  cannot  be 
conducted  saEely  withont  a  larger 
gooiantee  than  private  capitalists 
can  generally  give ;  or  which,  like 
railways  or  docks,  cannot  possibly 
be  entered  upon  without  greater  re- 
sources than  any  single  speculator, 
though  a  Bothschild  or  a  Thornton, 
baa  command  of.  But  nine-tenths 
of  the  companies  now  formed,  nnder 
the  Limited  Liability  Act,  have  no 
VOL.  iz.— xo.  LIII. 


such  excuses.  A  great  many  of 
them  are  projected  in  dishonesty, 
and  worked  unBcmpuloasly,  until  the 
inevitable  failure  ensues,  showing  a 
waste  of  all  the  capital  invested, 
and  gain  to  none  but  the  moneyless 
projectors.  Many  others  are  un- 
dertaken honestly,  bat  by  men  unfit 
for  bueinesa,  and  in  furtherance  of 
plans  that  are  generally  unbusiness- 
Bke.  They,  too,  are  certain,  sooner 
or  later,  to  &il ;  and  experience 
proves  that  many,  even  of  Uie  com- 
panies established  from  good  mo- 
tives and  conducted  in  honest  ways, 
are  utterly  nntmstwortfay.  They 
have  all  tnis  element  of  weakness ; 
that  they  are  built  np  with  money 
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in  which  the  actnal  managers  of  the 
concerns  have  but  little  interest, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  mon^  is 
spent  more  recklessly,  and  respon- 
sibilities are  assumed  more  fearlessly 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  capi- 
talists looked  after  their  own  busi- 
ness, or  if  the  managers  had  to  bear 
the  whole  or  any  adequate  share  of 
thensk. 

Some  good  results,  however,  are 
Bxjringing  from  this  prevalence  of 
*  joint-stock  companies.  The  advan- 
tages of  applying  the  principle  to 
banking  and  other  huge  and  re- 
sponsible concerns  are  plain  to 
every  one.  We  believe  there  will 
be  another,  and  till  lately  quite  an 
unlooked-for  result,  which  will  lead 
to  an  entire  change  in  the  system  of 
modem  commerce.  In  the  early 
days  of  civilization  nearly  everybody 
was  a  merchani  Every  one  who 
had  grown  anything  on  his  owli 
fields,  or  made  anything  with  his 
own  hands,  or  brought  anything 
firom  foreign  countries  by  h»  own 
labour,  himself  took  it  to  marint, 
either  to  barter  it  for  sameChing 
else  of  wMch  he  was  in  need,  or  to 
dispose  of  it  for  mon^,  and  with 
that  money  to  make  purchases  to 
bis  taste.  As  society  advanced,  it 
became  expedient  for  oaetain  classes 
to  devote  themselves  to  productive 
labour,  and  to  leave  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  the  hands  of  other  classes  spe- 
cially prepared  or  fitted  for  the 
work.  So  it  has  been  for  several 
centuries,  and  while  commerce  has 
advanced  trade  has  become  more 
and  more  restricted  in  ite  character, 
none  being  able  to  enter  upon  it 
prosperously  who  do  not  give  to  it 
all  their  energies.  The  most  ener- 
getic have  been  most  successful, 
and  during  the  last  hundred  years 
merchant  princes  have  acquired 
influeuoeand  wealth  unparallded  in 
the  history  of  earlier  times.  Now 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  great 
merchant  or  manufactiirer  to  make 
a  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  his 
life,  and  that  by  the  employment 
of  several  thousand  subordinates. 
There  are  cotton-spinners  and  iron- 
masters with  five,  ten,  or  even 
twenty  thousand  persons  in  their 
employ;    and   our   greatest   mer- 


chants,  like  the  Barings  or  the- 
Bothsdiilds,  if  their  immediate  ser- 
vants are  much  fewer  in  number, 
are  really  masters  of  &r  greater 
numbers,  since  both  manufiichirerB 
and   their  workpeople,  and  ship- 
owners and  their  sailors,  contribote 
to  their  maintenance,  and  look  to 
them,  in  return,  for  the  employment 
that  gives  them  subsistence.     As 
society  progresses,  it  becomes  mare 
and  more  evident  that  commercial 
entei^rises,  to  be  thoroughly  soc- 
cesstul,  must  be  carried  on  in  more 
and  more  gigantic  ways,  as  thus 
the  new  appliances  of  machinery 
can  be  used  most  economically,  and 
all  the  expenses  of  production  can 
be   most  reduced.     But   this  ar- 
rangement, of  subjecting  thousaods 
to  a  single  individual,  and  of  allow- 
ing by  &r  the  greater  share  of  the 
profits  to  enrich  that  single  indi- 
vidual, while  the  thousands  have  to 
be  content  with  their  weekly  earn- 
ings, whioh,  whether  much  or  littie, 
ane  at  aqy  rate  kept  always  at  the 
lowest  possible  point  by  competition 
in  an   overstookBd  labour-mariEet, 
is  manifestly  ovest    The  ii]gustio& 
hoB  affOTded  aome  excuse  for  the 
numberless  sfcrftes  and  comhiDftt 
tioiiB  that,  during  the  last  two  or 
liuee  generationB,  have  aquandered 
vast  quantitieB  botti  d  money  and 
of  i^  physical  atienglh  that  goes 
to  the  mriring  of  money;  and,  if 
they  have  mined  some  rich  masters, 
have  brought    teceible    enfleriogB 
upon  thousands  and  thousands  of 
tiie  labouring  classes.    We  believe 
that  the  end  of  strikes  is  at  hand. 
Workiog    people    themselves    are 
learning  the  folly  of  any  such  vide&t 
measures,  and  are  entering  upon  a 
much   sounder   course   of   action. 
This  is  the  good  xesult  which  we 
anticipate  from  the  modem  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  joint-stock 
companies.    If  the  monied  classes 
are  playing  at  forms  of  commeroe 
in  which  several  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  shareholders  woil^  together 
for    some  common   end,  working 
men  are  saying  that  they,  too,  viu 
form  co-operative  societies,  and  ma- 
nage  trades  or  manufactories  in 
wUch    they   themselves  wiU   be 
partners  as  well  as  labonrers.   In 
Bochdale,    Manchester,  and   else- 
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vbere  ihis  disposition  is  very  ap- 
parent    Already  there   are   some 
large  establishments  in  which  busi- 
ness is  sncoessfdlly  carried  on  by 
companies  of  workmen,  nnder  the 
gnidance  of  directors  chosen  from 
and  by  themselves.     In  other  in- 
stanoes,  the   masters  haye  wisely 
noted  Use  signs  of  the  times,  and 
taken  their  labourers  into  partner- 
shq»  with  them,  taking  for  them- 
selves  a  &ir  remuneration  for  the 
capifad  they  embark  and  the  ma- 
cfanary  and  the  like  which  they 
hava  set  up,  paying  the  men  at 
maAei  rates  for  iLe  work  that  they 
do^  and  then  equitably  sharing  aU 
the  profits  with  them.    This  prao- 
Hoe,  once  adopted  and  found  suc- 
oesjhl,  must  oortainly  be  extended. 
Befiaie  Tiary  many  yean  are  out, 
TFB  iMiieve  It  will  be  very  generally 


adopted ;  and  if  so,  some  of  us  may 
hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
an  end  of  the  long  and  grieyous 
differences  between  masters  and 
workpeople,  by  the  combination  of 
masters  and  workpeople  in  one 
strong,  united  body.  Then  will 
begin  the  real  enfranchisement  of 
the  labouring  classes :  then  we  may 
reasonably  talk  about  manhood 
suffrage  and  equality  of  political 
rights.* 

£L  A.  F.  S. 

*  Host  of  the  atrthtics  given  above  are 
drawn  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for 
1865.  We  have  been  nuch  helped  by  an 
elaborate  Bapplement  to  the  *  Economist,' 
sketching  tlie  oommeraial  kistory  of  1865, 
by  similar  memoirs  in  various  country 
papers,  and  by  sepaimte  memoira  in  other 
papers,  especially  the  'Manchester  City 
News/ 
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GHAPTEB  V. 


IT  Iw  been  and  fbat  gnat  men 
lived,  bat  they  ladkiad  a  poet,  and 
haye  died.  In  lefenge,  how  many 
thousand  Him  faaye  been  uaelefisly 
embalmed  m  poetic  amber!  How 
mai^  popular  bhmdera,  prcjodioeBy 
aad  fclliuaea  have  Hm  bards  pre- 
served, until  the  bards  themsdves 
96t^[aalBdM  Uatofyl  The  Tower 
ofliOBda^tawlioee  oniaideve  are 
la  iolroiaoe  yoa,  has  bad  its 
■■rrilirni  inth  many  a  bardic 
logmd^mod  aifllioiu  belieye  that  the 
Tower  was  built  by  Julius  Caan, 
because  Gray  has  told  them 


'  Ye  towers  of  Jallns,  London's  lasting  tbani^ 
With  mssy  a  foal  and  miduigbt  murder  fed.' 

Bat,  in  spike  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  ac- 
cording to  '  a  fiiyre  register  Book  of 
the  Bishops  of  Rochester/  it  wbb 
not  the  Pint  CiBsar,  but  the  Fiiat 
William  (1078),  to  whom  Ixmdcm 
owes  its  laating  shame.  The  Gon- 
qneror  begin  the  old  White  Tower, 
William  Bufns  completed  it;  and 
the  Bed  King  was  evidently  the  man 
todeal  witti  lefractory  builders  and 


1;  for  it  IB  reooided  tint 
be  oampelled  the  building  of  tihe 
Tomor  until  many  men  perished 
thereby.  It  was  the  employers,  it 
ppfimn,  that  piactised  striking  in 
fliose  days. 

The  Tower  is  the  history  of  Eng- 
IndioBlnne.  To  stady  that  history 
wohM  occupy  the  ^fboka  ipaoe  set 
spart  for  these  jottingB.  We  shall 
therefore  detein  you  but  a  few 
minutes  on  what,  in  old  times,  was 
doubtless  the  safe  side  of  the  moat. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Aginoourt  and 
confined  in  the  Tower,  has  left  in  a 
Tolume  of  his  poems  an  illumination 
representing  ihe  fortress  at  that 
period.  It  is  a  Tiew  of  the  Tower 
nearly  five  centuries  aga  The 
Duke,  you  will  see,  has  ingeniously 
shown  the  interi(Hr  and  the  exterior 
at  the  same  time;  and  could,  we 
haye  no  doubt,  ha^e  complied  with 
the  difficult  requirement  of  the  dra- 
matist, who  de^^  the  representa- 
tion of  a  moon  behind  a  cloud,  and 
been,  like  the  Irish  bird,  'in  two 
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places  at  once ;'  for  you  will  oliscrve 
thttt  the  Duke  is  wrjtin);  liis  pcieui, 
looking  otit  of  tlie  iriodow,  anii  ru- 
ceiving  a  frietiil  at  tlio  snino  time. 
He  also  gives  usa  notion  of  the  rush 
of    waters    through    old    Lomlim 


Rriilce,  ami  whioh  accoonts  for  Uic 
'  spilling  of,'  to  quote  an  old  cbia- 
nicltr,  tlie  Dnke  of  Norfolk's  put;, 
long  years  i\go. 

iLiifus  n'Meil  a  ilecp  dih^li,  and 
Edw,mllll.  built  the  Church  ot St. 


[Thi)  Coaveal.  tor  (be  rwepUon  of  Poor  ljia\'t 
Tliur»dar.  tlie  33rd  Mucb.  ITtl.    Ilia  wiUi  Wi 

Peter's  ad  Vincala,  now  sadly  dig- 
fignred  b;  alterations.  We  concur 
in  opinion  with  Lord  Macaolay,  that 
it  was  barbarous  stupidity  which 
ttansformed  this  intereHting  little 
cfanrch  in  the  Tower  into  ^  like- 
ness of  a  meeting-bonse  in  a  cotmtiy 
town,  as  in  truth  there  is  no  sadder 


ie  Ordiir  of  SLCIir?,  vu  [o 


spot  of  earth  than  this  little  oeme- 
tery,  when  we  remember  who  sleep 
there,  and  how  they  were  done  to 
death.  Beneath  the  ottor  lie  Jjuw 
Boleya  and  her  brother  Bochfbni 
( 1 5  ;6),  withont  any  memorial  of  their 
resting-place ;  Cwierine  Howud, 
the  last  of  the  Flautageneta  (i  »')■ 
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tha  venerable  Countcsa  of  Shrews- 
bury (is+i);  Cromwell,  Henry's 
minister  (1540);  the  brothers  Sey- 
mour, both  beheaded,  one  by  order 
of  the  other  (1549);  John  Diidiey, 
Earl  of  Warwick;  the  Bake  of 
Korthomberland  (1553);  and  bo,  as 
Stow  eays,  there  tie  two  dukes  be- 
tireen  two  qneena,  and  all  four 
beheaded;  Lady  Jodo  Grey  and  her 
husband  (i5SJ-4)i  Elizabeth's  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  the  marderod  Over- 
bary(i6i3);  Sir  John  EliotCiSja), 
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whose  body  Charles  I.  would  aot 
allow  the  younger  Eliot  to  remoTe 
from  the  Tower ;  Okey  the  regicide ; 
Slonniouth  (1685)  beneath  the  com- 
manion  table;  Uotier  thomedalltst; 
the  Jacobite  Lords  Eilmamock,  Bal- 
merino,  LoTat  Talbot  Edwards, 
vho  BO  gallantly  resisted  Blood  when 
ho  stole  the  erown,  sleeps  in  the  nave. 

So  leaving  the  Tower's  story  un- 
told, let  us  walk  to  the  Minories. 

The  Minories  derived  its  name 
from  the  Sorores  Minoree,  or  Nuns 


nude  larn  ^vaiica  in  Lcu-ninf;  arc 
Wudi,  ulicK  Ibe  Children  loiff:,  ai 
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L  Mouw  of  Crc>-  Fria 
iry  Doritianj  ttom 
myt,  and  «e  aim,  i 
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thing,  & 


Hcmkta]  b  undef  >•  CjuT  and  Patronage  of  y»  City,  &  by  y*  prudent  Care  tAen  thefcof  it  hi 


of  St.  Clair  C"9j),  whose  convent 
stood  in  this  street  on  the  site  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
was  foauded  by  Blanche,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  the  wi  fe  of  Edmund ,  brother 
of  Edward  I.,  and  the  order  conti- 
nued until  the  suppression,  when 
the  site  was  granted  to  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  nuns  of 
St.  Olair  sold  milk  to  Stow,  three 
ale  pinta  for  one  halfpenny,  always 
hot  and  the  same  as  milked,  and 
strained.  That  was  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the 'chalk  formation'  in 
London  lacteal.  We  wish  some  Sisters 


of  Mercy  and  milk  would  open  in 
London  a  dairy  of  St.  Clair  now-a- 
days.  After  the  dissolution,  ar- 
mourers' workshops  were  erected. 
The  Spa  Field  rioters,  when  on  the 
way  to  the  Tower,  robbed  the  gun- 
smiths' shops  in  our  time.  The 
kdiea,  strange  to  say,  have  been 
great  enconragers  of  the  Minories' 
armourers,  so  says  Congreve  to  Sir 
N.  Temple. 
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What  fihonid  we  say  if  any  lady 
wore '  steel'  now-a-days? 

The  old  convent  fonntain  is  in 
Haydon  Sqnare,  where  Newton  lived 
when  Master  of  the  Mint  Begola- 
tions  for  the  govenunentof  the  Mint 
were  first  issued  by  Athelstane,  a.d. 
9  a 8.  Stow  says,  that  in Edwaid  I.'s 
time^  1278,  the  Mint  was  kept  by 
Italians,  the  English  being  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  coining.  Edward  III. 
formed  the  operators  into  a  corpo- 
ration, consisting  of  a  warden, 
master,  comptroller,  assay-master, 
workers,  coiners,  and  subordinates, 
and  the  first  entry  of  gold  brought 
to  the  Mint  was  tempo  Edward  III., 
1343.  Charles  11.  had  tin  coined 
into  money,  and  James  IL  sent  gun- 
metal  and  pewter  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Sir  Isaac  Kewton  was  warden 
1699-1737,  during  which  time  de- 
based coin  was  eaSled  in. 

Let  us  pass  into  Spittal-Fields,  or 
Lolesworth,  as  it  was  caDed  (the 
burial-place  of  our  Bonmn  con- 
querors), when  stood  the  Priory 
and  Hoapitil  of  Si  Mazy  Spittle^ 
'strangly  built  of  timber,  and  with 
a  tonet  at  one  angle:'  its  nhm 
were  revealed  m  late  as  tibe  last 
century.  At  liie  north-east  comer 
of  Spital  Sqpov  stood  the  pulpit- 
cross,  in  the  open  air,and  where  the 
celebrated  Spittal  sermona  (still 
continued  at  Christ  Ghuzdi,  New- 
gate Street)  were  first  preached, 
and  at  wluch  the  blueooat  boys 
were  condemned  to  be  regular  at- 
tendants. The  pulpit-oroBS  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  civil  wars.  The  old 
map  of  Elizabeth's  time  shows  Spi- 
tal-fields  an  open  space,  but  before 
another  centniy  numerous  buildings 
had  been  erected  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  Oitj,  The 
celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke  lived 
here,  as  did  Culpepper  the  herbalist, 
hard  by  the  Priory  in  Paternoster 
Bow. 

Tarleton,  the  player  at  the  Cur- 
tain Thealsre,  kept  an  ordinary  in 
those  pleasant  fields!  and  in  Cock 
Lane,  now  Pelham  Street,  Milton's 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Clark,  was 
allowed  to  keep  a  chandler's  shop, 
and,  certainly,  a 'New  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England'  was  more 
needed  than  ever.  Queen  Caroline 
(wife  of  George  II.)  sent  her  fifHy 


guineas,  and  on  April  5, 1750, '  Co- 
mus'  was  played  for  Mrs.  Clark's 
benefit,  and  realised  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds. 

Here  the  weavers  most  do  con- 
gregate, the  loom  having  been  first 
introduced  by  the  poor  Protestant 
strangers,  Walloons  and  French,  and 
who  soon  produced  fiibrics  as  good 
as   those   of    France,  and  worth 
300,000^.  annually.    The  Spitalfield 
weavers  are  great  bird&nciers,  and 
singers  at  ,'Uieir   work.      Falstaff 
had  been  among  the  weavers,  and 
BO  had  Ben  Jonaan.    'I  would  I 
were  a  weaver,'  says  Sir  John,  'I 
could  sing  all  manner  of  songa.' 
' He  got  his  cold,'  says  Ben,  'sitting 
up  late  and  singing  catches  intE 
weavers.'    Spitalfield  and  Coventiy 
weavers — ^we  speak  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  John  Timba— have  very  small 
heads,  varying  from  six  and  a  hilf 
iocfaes  to  six    and    three-quarter 
iauhea,  md  tibe  nwdium  sise  of  an 
FrngTmhwiMli  kead  is  seven  indies. 
There's  a  oai  ior  the  phrenoiogists 
tocraekl 

Moorfieldsand  Tirnkfaxj  hmpnk 
ihekr  swaauy  0Ki^;iB-  ^  Edwid 
IL's  time  Thomas  FakoBsr,  Lad 
Mayor,  had  broken  a  way  tiunN^ 
the  wall,  built  Mooigate,  and  made 
'  causeys'  lor  the  citraens  to  wslk 
towards  Islington  and  fikxston.  Thd 
fields  were  ditched  and  diMied,  and 
afforded  walks  for  the  peaceable 
citizens  and  their  dames,  or,  as 
Shadwell  says, '  haberdariiais  unilk- 
ing  with  their  whole  fixesid&' 

Here  were  the  bleachers  and  laoa- 
dresses, '  whose  acres  of  linen,'  s^ys 
Bavenant, '  show  like  the  fidds  of 
Carthagena  when  the  five  numths' 
shifts  of  the  whole  fleet  are  washed 
and  spread.'  The  walks  and  grass- 
plat  iMiaded  by  trees  were  called  the 
City  MalL 

In  the  old  time,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  it  was  the  fashion  for  fijie  ladies 
to  swear.  We  find  Hotspur  actually 
scolding  his  affectionate  Kate  fior 
using  too  gentie  an  oath,  a  tame- 
ness  worthy,  he  says,  ooly  of  dty 
dowdies. 

Hot.  Gome,  Kate,  111  have  your  aong  toa 

Laot  p.  Not  mine,  In  good  lootb. 

Hot.  Not  yoare^  in  good  sooth !  'Hesrt.  yoQ 
swear  like  a  oomflt-makei's  wlftl  Not  you,  la 
good  Booth ;  and,  Aa  true  as  I  live;  and,  Am  (kd 
shall  mcDd ma;  and,  Assuroasdaj: 
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And  giv'st  nich  nroenet  saretj  for  thy  oatba, 

As  if  thou  never  mlk'dst  fbr&er  tiian  Flnsbary. 

^weor  m^  Kate,  like  a  lady,  as  thou  art, 

A  good  month-filling  oath :  aod  leave  in  sooth. 

And  mch  proteet  of  pepper-gtngerbretd. 

To  Telvet  gnarda  and  Sunday  citizenii 

Here  was  the  moster-groimd  for 
the  train-baads  of  London,  formed 
^  the  threatened  Spanish  inyaeion, 
and  their  first  place  of  meeting  was 
in  Artillery  Close;  but  when  the 
alarm  was  over  th^  dissolved,  and 
left  the  Artillery  garden   to  the 
Tower  gmrners.     The  train-bands 
were  re-formed  in  z6io,  and,  when 
the  dvil  wBjr  broke  ont,  they  sided 
against  the  king,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice at  Newbory,  Brentford,  and 
elsewhere.     They  mustered  about 
twalve    thousand,    and    Cromwell 
esteemed  them  luigbly.    That  dis- 
tinguished equestrmn,  John  Gilpin, 
yon  remember,  was  a  trainrband 
captain  of  London  town,  and  the 
fimons  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany are  their  lineal  deaceudants. 

Here  the  weavers,  despite  the 
smallness  of  their  heads,  did  by  the 
bddnesB  of  their  hearts,  as  Pepys 
reoords,  gallantly  thrash  the  batchers 
in  a  set  battle,  and  drove  them  out 
of  the  field,  and  then  went  forth 
offering  looZ.  for  a  butcher!  And 
here  the  old  diarist  (and  so  also 
Evelyn)  saw  the  tents  and  sheds 
raised  by  the  houseless  Londoners, 
when  the  Great  Fire  had  consumed 
their  city. 

Secondhand  bookstalls  ware 
fixmed  under  the  trees  in  Moor- 
fields,  to  be  represented  in  later 
years  by  the  Temple  of  the  Muses, 
built  by  James  Lackington,  who 
made  5000^  in  one  year  by  the  sale 
of  old  books.  A  coach  and  four 
horses  were  once  driven  round  his 
shop  by  a  consummate  master  of 
the  ribbons. 

The  Common  Hunt  was  kept  here 
at  the  Dogge  House;  and  l^t  cii^ 
'meef  must  have  been  a  sight  to 
have  seen,  with  the  Swordbearer 
perhaps  as  huntsman,  and  the  Ee- 
membxancer  as  first  whip,  in  his 
funny  fur  cap,  which  looks  as  though 
he  had  beenso  frightened  '  thateach 
particular  hair  doth  stand  on  end;' 
a  lunatic  apparition  which  may  re- 
mind us  that  Old  Bedlam  Hospital 
stood  on  the  soutii  side.    It  was 


built  after  the  model  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  which  gave  the  French  king 
great  offiance  accordingly. 
A  barbican,  or  watchtower,  built 
•  on  high  ground,  and  whence  a  man 
might  view  the  whole  dty  towards 
the  south,  and  also  into  SLent, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey,  and  also  every 
oQier  way,  says  Stow,  gare  the  name 
to  a  spacious  thoroughfare  connect- 
ing Finsbury  with  Aldexsgate  Street 
It  was  once  the  mart  for  old  and 
new  apparel.  In  Dryden's  time 
Barbican  had  fallen  into  disrepute. 

'A  watch-tower  once,  bot  now,  so  fate  ordalosi 
Of  all  the  irile  aa  emp^  name  remalna.' 

The  Clerk's  Well  {fons  dericorum) 
gave  the  name  to  the  locality  where 
rormerly  stood  the  magnificent  mo- 
nastery of  the  Knights  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  where  King  John 
resided,  and  more  than  one  of  our 
BOToreignB  held  councils  within  its 
walls.  Wat  Tyler's  mob  destroyed 
the'  whole  c(Mnmandery,  and  be- 
headed the  prior  in  the  courtyard, 
now  the  site  of  St  John's  Square. 
The  last  prior  but  one  rebuilt  the 
monastery  kte  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  his  successor  died  of  grief 
when  the  priory  was  suppressed. 
Five  years  later  the  church  was  a 
storehouse  for  the  king's  nets  and 
tents  for  hunting,  the  rest  of  the  site 
being  given  to  Lord  lisle  for  his 
service  as  High  AdmiraL  The 
church  was  afterwards  blown  up  by 
gunpowder,  and  the  materials  used 
by  tne  Protector  Somerset  in  build- 
ing old  Somerset  Place  in  the  Strand. 
The  gate  was,  however,  preserved, 
and  remains  to  this  day  as  the  Jeru- 
salem Tavern.  Gave  the  printer 
occupied  it  beforetime,  and  the 
names  of  Johnson,  Savage,  'poor 
and  friendless,'  Goldsmith,  '  glad  of 
hack-work,'  and  Garriok,  make  the 
spot  classical.  Johnson  there  ate 
his  plate  of  victuals  behind  a  screen, 
his  dress  so  shabby  that  he  durst 
not  make  his  appearance;  and  Gar- 
rick,  an  actor  worthy  of  his  '  Critics,' 
played  the  'Mock  Doctor'  in  the 
room  over  the  archway,  the  other 
parts  in  the  farce  sustained  by  the 
journeyman  printers.  In  St  John's 
Squsie  died  ue  bold  Bishop  Burnet 
and  near  there  formerly  stood  the 
house  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whera 
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some  suppose  the  death-wanant  of 
Charles  was  signed. 

In  Glerkenwell  stood  also  the 
Nnnnery  of  St  Mary,  when  the 
KiTer  of  Wells,  or  the  Fleet,  ran 
trickling  to  Holbom  Bridge,  and  a 
Coppice  and  Wilderness,  and  Saf- 
fron Gardens,  and  Vineyard,  all  pre- 
served by  localities  so  named, 
stretched  away  to  the  Tillage  of  Is- 
lington. The  pass  to  that  then 
distent  re^on  was  so  dangerons  that 
people  waited  at  Wood's  Close^now 
Northampton  Street— until  they 
mustered  ia  good  force,  and  were  then 
escorted  on  their  way  by  an  armed 
patrol.  A  friend  informs  ns  that 
an  old  gentleman  of  ninety-fire  (who 
claims  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  first 
lord  mayor)  remembers  being  one 
of  such  a  party.  Here  resided  many 
noble  folk,  among  them  the  eccentric 
Dnchess  of  AJb^narle  (1669),  who^ 
when  a  widow,  and  inmiensely  rich, 
became  so  elated  by  her  wealtL,  that 
she  TOwed  she  would  marry  none 
bnt  a  soyereign.  The  first  Duke  of 
Montagu  won  the  mad  lady  by  de- 
claring himself  to  be  the  Emperor  of 
China.  He  married  her— for  her 
money — ^and  kept  her  in  such  strict 
seclusion,  that  her  friends  demanded 
her  production  in  open  court  The 
Duchess  survived  &e  Duke  many 
years,  and  died  at  ninety-six— con- 
stantly, it  is  said,  treated  by  her 
household  as  a  sovereign,  and  served 
on  the  knee. 

Near  the  northern  end  of  St 
John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  stood  the 
Bed  Bull  Theatre  in  Bed  Bull  Land, 
and  the  place  retained  its  name 
until  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  called  Woodbridge 
Street.  When  the  *  poor  players ' 
were  suppressed  by  tiie  Puritans 
they  assembled  at  this  place  during 
Christmas  and  Bartlemy  Fair  time, 
under  the  direction  of  Alexander 
Goffe,  the  celebrated  woman-actor 
of  the  Blackfriars  Company.  Drolls, 
put  together  by  Bobert  Cox  from 
the  comic  scenes  of  Shi^espeare, 
Fletcher,  and  others,  were  very 
popular  at  the  Bed  Bull,  and  the 
nearest  approaches  to  the  regular 
drama  which  the  actors  dared  to 
attempt  A  collection  of  these 
drolls — now  extremely  rare — has  a 
curious  frontispiece withasingularly 


incongruous  variety  of  chaxactere 
upon  the  staga  Sir  John  Falsioff 
and  Dame  Quickly ;  CktuK  in  i£a 
'Beggar's  Bush,*  CJiangeling  and 
Simjdetcn  from  a  piece  wriUen  by 
Bobert  Cox,  whilst  Tu  Quoque  Grtth 
is  advancing  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain with  a  label  in  his  mouth. 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  theatres 
the  Bed  Bull  appears  to  have  held 
but  an  inferior  position,  for  in  a 
poem  addressed  to  Sir  W.  Davenant 
(1633),  it  is  described  as 

'  That  degenerate  itege 
Wbere  none  of  th*  untoned  keoset  can  tt- 

heane 
A  line  of  seriona  sense.' 

Some  months  before  the  Bestoration 
the  Bed  Bull  was  reopened,  and  on 
the  king's  arrival  the  company  took 
the  name  of  the  King's  Servants,  and 
soon  after  removed  to  Yere  Street, 
Clare  Market,  fixing  themselves  at 
last  at  the  Cockpit,  Drury  Lane. 

Hicks' Hall— every  body  has  heard 
of  Hicks'  Hall — ^whence  tiie  miles  cm 
the  great  north  road  were  measured, 
and  some  have  wondered  where  it 
'formerly  stood!'  It  was  in  St 
John's  Street,  opposite  Ben  Jonson's 
Windmill  Inn,  where  Formal  invited 
Brainworm,  that  he  might  '  bestov 
a  quart  of  sack  upon  him.'  It  was 
named  after  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  who 
built  it  in  161 3.  In  this  hall  the 
good  Lord  William  Bussell  was 
condemned  to  death.  Who  forgets 
'  that  sweet  saint  who  aat  by  Bus- 
sell's  side,'  and  whoee  wifely  devo- 
tion was  the  single  ray  of  sunlight 
upon  a  scene  of  dark  and  cniel 
tyranny? 

ThomasBritton,themusical  small- 
coalman,  lived  at  the  comer  of  Jenz- 
salem  Passage,  and  had  his  musical 
meetings  in  a  low  narrow  room  over 
his  coal-shop,  and  to  which  all  the 
fashion  of  the  time  sought  admission, 
Britton  himself  playing  the  vid  de 
gamha.  Perhaps  from  him  comes 
the  slang  word  for  chorus— '  Coal- 
box  ' — ^if  we  might  mention  anythiag 
BO  ungenteel.  Near  the  well  in  Kay 
Street  was  the  bear  garden  of  Hock- 
ley-in-the-Hole,  where  noblemeD, 
ambassadors,  and  bobtail  met  to 
witness  bull  and  bear-baiting,  and 
the  whole  science  of  defence,  until 
Figg,  the  prize-fighter,  opened  h» 
booth  in  Tottenham  Court  fioao. 
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BroaghtoB  had  a  booth  also  behind 
Oxford  Goad  (1749),  and  schools  for 
teachiii^  boxing  as  a  Bcience  were 
opened  in  different  parts  of  England. 
Hendoza  tanght  at  the  L;oetim  in 
the  Strand  {1791),  and  bcning  was 
greitl J  patronised  tip  to  iSjo;  since 
that  time  it  has  been  going  ont  of 
fikvonr,  tJtongh  tbe  public  enthn- 
Eiosm  was  aroused  when  Tom  Sayers 
(5  ft  S  in.)  dnibbed  Heenan,  the 
BeneciaBo?f6  ft  1  in.), April  i6th, 
1J60,  Tasa  fighting  with  one  ana 
biokeiL    Sajets  died  last  ;ear. 


Nnmerons  spaa  and  medical  wells 
were  once  in  fiuhion  at  and  about 
CQeikeQwell,  but  they  have  given 
wa;  to  bricks  and  mortar,  and  left 
no  wrect  behind — not  even  Bag- 
nigge  Wells  garden,  rendered  pic- 
torially  famous  in  later  timea  bj 
SeymooT,  as  the  locality  where '  the 
two  teas  and  a  brandy  and  water' 
ran  away  without  paying. 

The  parish  clerks  of  London  were 
bmons  actora  of  mjsteriea,  and  in 
1390  they  came  to  Skinner's  Well, 
near  to  Glerken  Well,  and  did  enact 
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interludes,  which  play  contiuned 
thnedays  together,  the  king,  qneen, 
and  nobles  being  pie6ent(we  are  Tory 
glad  we  were  not) ;  and  in  Henry  V.'a 
time  they  played  one  which  lasted  , 
eight  days,  and  was  'matter  from 
the  Creation  of  the  world' — one 
woold  almost  think  to  the  end  of  it. 
We  once  knew  an  unappreciated 
poet  who  bad  written  a  tragedy  in 
thir^  acts,  and  which  he  proposed 
to  play  five  acts  every  night  during 
the  week.     The   subject  was  the 


entire  history  of  Poland,  but  the 
parish  clerks  beat  him  hollow. 

It  is  Michaelmas  Sunday,  if  yon 
please,  in  Richard  11. 's  time  (1 377), 
and  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France  tbe  king  bath 
commanded  a  tournament,  the 
English  knights  cballengiag  all 
comere.  There  are,  says  Froissart, 
threescore  knights  apparelled  for 
the  jousts,  each  knight  attended  by 
a  squire  riding  a  soft  pace;  then 
threescore  ladies  of  honour  monnted 
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on  fi&ir  palfreys  richly  dressed,  and 
each  lady  leads  a  knight  with  a 
<;hain  of  silver,  and  on  they  come 
with  a  vast  number  of  tmmpets  and 
other  minstrelsy.  The  twenty-four 
challengers  have  their  armour  gar- 
landed with  white  hearts,  and  tibeir 
necks  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  so  on 
to  where  the  queen  awaits  them  in 
Smoothfield,  or  Smithfield,  as  it  is 
better  known.  It  was  sometimes 
called  Ruffian  Hall,  from  its  frays  and 
•common  fighting  with  sword  and 
buckler,  and  deserved  the  name  for 
many  a  day  later,  and  until  the 
market  was  remored.  Here  was 
fought  the  combat  of  Homer  and  Peter 
in  Shakespeare's  '  Henry  lY.'  The 
scene  of  the  dramatist  is  founded  on 
&ct.  'A  certain  armourer  had 
been  appeached  of  treason  by  a  false 
servant  of  his  own.  For  proof  thereof 
a  day  was  given  to  fight  in  Smith- 
field;  but  the  armourer*s  friends 
gave  him  wine  and  strong  drink  in 
such  excessive  sort  that  he  reeled 
as  he  went,  and  so  was  slain  wiihout 
guilt.'  Dramatic  justice  was  done, 
however,  on  the  fUse  servant  He 
was  convicted  of  felony  ancl  judged 
to  be  hanged,  'and  so  he  was  at 
Tyburn.'  Why  they  diould  have 
taken  the  culprit  to  Gonnaught 
Terrace,  Edgware  Boad— the  site  of 
the  old  Tyburn  tree— we  cannot  say, 
the  Elms  (now  known  aa  Cow  Lane) 
being  at  hand,  and  where  the  gal- 
lows stood.  Th»  trial  by  battle  was 
abolished  only  in  1819,  shortly  after 
a  most  fearful  crime  had  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  nation,  and  the 
lawyersdisoovered  thatthe  miscreant 
who  was  guilty  had  a  right  to  his 
wager  of  battie.  There  also,  as 
Master  Tommy  knows,  Wat  Tyler 
was  stabbed  in  the  tluroat  by  Lord 
Mayor  Walworth;  hence  it  was 
thought  the  dagger  in  the  Gitj 
arms — ^bnt,no;  the  dagger  was  there 
before  the  valiant  Mayor  was  even  a 
London  *i»entice. 

How  blest  are  w»  tb&t  bave  not  ynlgar  mfndi  1' 

Here,  also,  were  kindled  the  mariiyr 
fires  of  London  from  the  accession  of 
Henry  lY.  One  of  the  first  martyrs 
was  John  Bedby,  a  tailor,  in  141  o, 
and  the  last  is  said  to  have  been 
Bartholomew  Leggatt  But  the 
punishment  by  fire  for  other  crimes 


than  keeping  a  oonsdenoe  was  long 
retained,  as  Evelyn  speaks  of  seeiBg 
a  miserable  creature  burning  irbo 
had  murdered  her  husband.  We 
believe,  however,  that  such  agooies 
were  shortened  by  strangnlatifin. 
Among  the  old  woodcuts  in  the 
first  edition  of  'Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs,'  is  the  buming  of  ibe 
brave,  good,  and  witty  Anne  Askew, 
and  from  thai  it  appears  the  martiyi 
fires  were  usually  landled  justoutBide 
the  gatesof  St  Bartholomew'sPiiorf. 
Bones  marked  by  fire  have  beea 
found  buried  there.  Should  not  the 
place  have  a  martyr's  monument? 

Li  Henry  YIIL's  day  three  poi- 
soners at  different  times  were  boiled 
to  death ;  one,  a  cook,  put  poison  in 
his  caldron,  and,  all  things  00a- 
sidered,  received  poetical  justaos; 
and  in  Queen  Mary's  reign  277  P^^ 
sons  suffered  by  £ie  in  Smi&field. 
Li  1 57 5,  Elizabeth  being Qoeen,  two 
Dutchmen,  Anabaptists,  were  boned 
with  much '  roanng  and  crying,'  as 
the  chronicle  zeoorda  with  a  sort  of 
strange  wonder  that  Anabaptists 
should  not  like  to  be  bornedL 
Matters,  howevsiv  ehaogBd  greatly 
te  the  better,  aai  roods  ami  diiiidi 
images  were  the  victims  af  martyr 
fires;  and  St  Barthoionww's  day 
was  kept  as  a  dagr  o£  tnunph  for 
the  ProtBstants,  tiie  bookaellarB  dis^ 
playing  only  BflMso  ui  Ibeir  shop 
windows. 

But  enough  of  ttiese  sa^BfimorieB; 
and  let  us  seek  for  pleasantet  reool* 
lections  in  the  other  uses  of  old. 
Smithfield. 

The  first  fiuzswere  formedtby  the 
gathering  of  worshippers  and  pil- 
grims about  sacred  places,  on  the 
feast  days  of  the  samts  enshrined 
within  them.  Grant  of  tolls  to  a 
fair  was  then  a  concession  from  the 
Grown  of  no  mean  value ;  and  Prior 
Bayera^  jester  at  one  time  to  Hemy 
L,  and  founder  of  StBartfaoknew'a^ 
very  knowii^ly  secured  those  of 
Bartlemy  Fair  to  the  ussb  of  his 
church  and  hospital;  for  ahortty 
before  the  demolition  of  monasteries 
St.  Bartlemy  received  about  jooL, 
equivalent  to  not  much  less  tiian 
3,ooo;.now-a-daya.  WhenSirThomas 
Gresham,  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the 
aldermen  and  cttizena  of  LondeB, 
saw  how  matters  wasa  going 
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the    leligiGaB   houses^   they  peti- 

tiooed  JBtemy  YIIL  for  the  gOYem- 
anoe  of  the  three  hosfHtals,  St 
Mary,  St  Thomas,  and  St  Bartho- 
lomew»  for  the  '  aid  of  poor  and  in- 
digmt  people,  and  not  to  the  main- 
toianoeof  priests,  canons,and  monks, 
carnally  living  as  they  of  late  have 
dooe.'  The  king  granted  the  Ci^'s 
prayer,  provided  it  would  find  tiie 
requisite  fnnds  f((Hr  the  snpport  of 
the  hoepitala:  and  five  hundred 
marks  a  year  irare  voted  forthwith : 
a  tax  which  was,  in  fiict,  a  poor's 
rate;  and  the  hospitals  for  the  sick 
have  grown  and  multiplied  in  the 
land— thanks,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  enlightened  lihoaality  of  the 
medical  iHrofession. 

All  goods  were  sold  ahuHutdy  at 
fairs^  however  had  the  title  to 
them  of  the  seller,  saving  only  the 
rights  of  the  king.  This,  we  sup- 
pose, waa  called  fair  dealing.  The 
resident  traders  were  compelled 
tO;  close  their  shops  during  Mr 
times,  which  was  pleasant  For 
many  years  &irs  continued  to  be 
the  duef  resorts  of  traders,  and 
stewards  of  country  houses  made 
pnohases  at  fairs  a  hundred  miles 
away  from  home  as  late  as  the  six- 
teenth century. 

As  every  fiur  waa  called  after  the 
saint  whose  feast-day  it  celebrated, 
the  one  we  wish  you  to  visit  waa 
called  St  Bartholomew,  or,  in  the 
spirit  of  abbseviation  distinguishing 
the  commonalty  of  London, '  £ar- 
tlemy,'  in  the  same  way  as  an  omni- 
bus is  called  a  '  bus,'  a  cabriolet  a 
'cab/  and  the  dtj  the  'stee/  Oar 
fiur  was  granted,  as  we  have  said, 
to  Bayere,  the  king's  jester,  by 
Hemry  L  A  clever,  cunning  fellow 
^ras  Father  Bayere!  as  Henry  L, 
according  to  Fabian's  'Chronicle,* 
had  divers  monitions  and  visions, 
and  Bayere  was  just  the  monk  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  When 
kings  dream  it  is  bad  for  their 
poc^ts,  or,  rather,  for  those  of  their 
subjects. 

St  Bartholomew  was  the  principal 
cloth  fiiir  in  England  until  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  and  when  our  fine 
broadcloths  were  sent  to  Holland  to 
be  dyed,  the  art  not  being  under- 
stood in  England  until  introduced 
by  one  Biewer,  £rom  the  Low  Coun- 


tries, 1667.  The  first  cloth  weavers, 
composed  of  seventy  &milies,  came 
over  from  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
invitation  of  Edward  IIL  The 
clothiers  had  their  stands  in  the 
churchyard,  and  Cloth  Fair  still 
marks  the  site.  Fit  persons  were 
appointed  by  the  Merchant  Tailors* 
Company  to  attend  to  test  the  mea- 
sures to  be  used  by  their  silver 
yard.  Mercers  especially  frequented 
fiurs,  and  sold  gi^  haberdashery, 
toys,  and  even  drugs  and  spices; 
whilst  others  dealt  largely  in  edlk 
and  velvet,  and  eschewed  the  haber- 
dashery traffic.  Our  old  friend  Dick 
Whittington  was  a  mercer,  and  no 
doubt  had  a  stall  at  Bartlemy  Fair. 

A&  the  ficequenters  of  fiurs  were 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  it 
was  necessary  that  their  disputes 
should  find  immediate  settlement; 
so  there  was  a  court  regularly  called 
the  Court  of  Pie-Poudre,  which  had 
to  do  with  Mr  business  only,  and 
gave  as  summary  judgmente  as  our 
County  Courts,  and  probably,  like 
those,  generally  found  for  the  plain- 
tiff. Pie-Poudre  is  corrupted  from 
the  French  for  'dnsty-&et'  The 
ancient  Sooteh  law-writers  called  a 
wandering  trader  a '  dustif  ute.' 

When  the  City  obtained  a  share 
of  the  tolls,  the  fair  was  proclaimed 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  entrance 
to  Cloth  Fair.  His  lordship  then 
called  upon  the  keeper  of  Newgate, 
and  had  a  cool  tankard  of  wiiie» 
nutmeg,  and  sugar,  and  the  custom 
only  ceased  on  the  second  mayoralty 
of  Sir  Matthew  Wood.  One  Sir  John  ^ 
Shorter,  maternal  grand&ther  of* 
Horace  Walpole,  and  Lord  Mayor 
in  1688,  lost  his  life  by  letting  the 
lid  of  the  tankard  flap  down  with 
too  much  force.  His  horse  started, 
his  lordship  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  and  never  recovered  the 
tumble.  He  should  have  studied 
either  good  manners  or  good  horse- 
manship. The  mayor  was  evidently 
not  master  of  the  horse. 

When  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartlemy 
was  disposed  of  to  the  City,  Sir 
Bichard  Bich,  Chancellor  of  iJia 
Court  of  Augmentation,  was  very 
early  in  Smithfield.  At  the  time 
when  he  waa  Solicitor- Ganeral,  he 
gave  a  turn  with  his  own  hand  to 
the  rack  by  which  Anne  Askew  waa 
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tortured ;  so  he  was  quite  at  home 
already  in  HufQan's  Hail.  Bich  had 
an  easy  conscience,  betrayed  his 
friends,  and  served  his  sovereign 
and  himself.  As  Chancellor  of  the 
Coort  of  Augmentation,  he  aug- 
mented his  own  income  by  purchas- 
ing Bartlemy  Priory  and  all  its 
belongings  for  1,064?.  iis.  yi. — he 
was  yery  particidar,  like  Mr.  Man- 
talini,  to  '  thedimnition  threepence,' 
you  see— and  so  continuing  to  buy 
similar  bargains,  he  became  very 
Bich  indeed,  and  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  next  reign ;  when, 
to  quote  Mr.  Morley,  the  admirable 
historian  of  Bartholomew  fiedr, '  The 
way  of  society  was  not  the  less 
surely  forward  and  upward  because 
it  was  marching  with  soiled  feet  on 
a  miry  path.' 

Well,  Bich— Lord  Bich  now — 
bought  St  Bartholomew,  and  there 
had  his  town  mansion,  atid  all  the 
tolls  of  the  fiur  and  the  market  which 
had  pertained  aforetime  to  the  old 
Priory.  Oh,  Father  Bayere !  where 
be  your  jibes  now?  and  all  that  you 
thought  your  houses  for  ever? 
There  is  now  remaining  of  the  old 
Priory  only  fragments  of  walls — one 
called  Middlesex  Passage— and  part 
of  the  great  crypt  overhung  by  the 
wreck  of  the  great  hall,  now  divided 
into  compartments,  and  used  as  a 
tobacco  factory.  The  old  church  of 
Si  Bartholomew  the  Great  is  exter- 
nally as  it  stood  in  Bayere's  time, 
and  within  is  a  portrait  statue  of 
the  monk  jester. 

•  The  descendants  of  Lord  Bich 
became  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Hol- 
land; one  of  whom,  a  temperate 
supporter  of  the  Puritans,  was  Par- 
liamentary Admiral,  and  Cromwell's 
fast  friend,  and  helped  to  robe  him 
as  Protector.  To  Warwick's  grand- 
son Bobert,  Cromwell  gave  his 
youngest  daughter  Frances  for  a 
wife;  and  when  doing  so,  threw 
sack-posset  over  the  ladies'  clothes, 
daubed  the  stools  with  sweetmeats, 
and  pulled  off  and  sat  upon  the 
Admiral's  wig— possibly  after  the 
wedding  breakfast 

TheBartlemy  property  then  passed 
to  Elizabeth,  heiress  to  Sir  Walter 
Cope  of  Kensington.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  Lady  Hol- 
land's Mob— a  riotous  assemblage  of 


the'showmenand  tradersat  Bartlemy, 
some  five  thousand  strong,  which 
proclaimed  in  its  own  way  that  tha 
uir  was  opened.  Lady  Holland's 
grandson  married  Charlotte  Middle- 
ton,  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  baro- 
net The  earl  died,  and  the  lady 
afterwards  remarried  Mr.  'Spec- 
tator' Addison,  and  for  that  reason 
we  have  told  you  the  pedigree  of 
the  Lord  of  Bartlemy  Fair. 

So  let  us  enter  Bturtlemy  Fair,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Ben  Jonson 
(who  has  founded  one  of  the  best 
and  most  valuable  of  his  comedies 
upon  the  f&ir)  and  in  subsequent 
years.  We  will  take  the  utmost 
care  of  you,  ladies,  and  will  warrant 
that  no  one  shall  offer  you  tha 
slighest  impertinence,  and  that  there 
shall  be  the  amplest  room  for  the 
amplest  millinery.  Now,  then  1  The 
first  object  we  behold  is  a  Miss  Tom 
Thumb.    Listen  to  the  showman : 

'A  Wonder  of  Nature:  a  girl 
above  sixteen  years  of  age;  only 
eighteen  inches  loDg,  having  shed 
the  teeth  seven  several  times  and 
not  a  perfect  bone  in  any  part  of 
her,  except  her  head ;  yet  she  dis- 
courses, reads  very  well,  sings,  and 
whistles— all  very  pleasant  to  hear.* 

'  Here's  the  much-admired  Gyant- 
like  Young  Man  of  prodigious  b^- 
ness. — If  he  lives  three  years  more 
and  grows  as  he  has  done,  he  will  be 
bigger  than  any  of  those  gyants  we 
read  of  in  story.  He  can  already 
reach  with  his  hand  three  yards  and 
a  half.' 

*  In  hoDsei  of  boards,  xneo  walk  npon  cords 
As  easy  as  squirrels  crack  filberts. 
For  a  penny  you  may  see  a  fine  puppet  play; 
And  for  twopence  a  rare  piece  of  art.' 

■  We've  patient  GriscI  here,  and  Fair  IU«amoad 

there, 
And  the  History  of  Susanna.' 

And  a  hundred  other  wonders. 

Here  are  your  'Bartholomew 
birds;'  your  'sword  and  buckler 
man ;'  your  '  Eindheart  if  anybody's 
teeth  should  chance  to  ache.'  Here's 
your  juggler '  with  a  well-educated 
ape  to  come  over  his  chain  for  the 
King  of  England  and  back  again  for 
the  Prince,  and  to  sit  still  for  the 
Pope  and  King  of  Spain.'  Here's 
'Leatherhead,the  hobby-horse  man!' 
'  the  too  proud  pedlar,  who  is  pail 
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m>  with  the  pride  of  his  wares.' 
Here's  'Trash  the  cake  womaiij 
whose  gingerbread  progeny '  is  scan- 
dalized by  her  neighbour  as  '  made 
of  stale  bread,  rotten  eggs,  musty 
ginger,  and  dead  honey/ 

'Buy  any  pears?  buy  any  peas?' 
of  the  costard-monger;  or  listen  to 
Nightingale  the  ballad  singer — 

'Now  the  fair's  «pfiUlDg. 

0  for  &  lane  to  itartle 
The  birds  o'  the  booths  here  billing 

Yearly  with  oM  SL  BarUe.' 

'Buy  any  ballads?  new  ballads?' 
Make  way  there,  for  here  comes 
Ursnlaj  who  wastes  her  youth  and 
prime  in  roasting  pigs.  Pluto's 
underground  residence,  heated  by 
Tolcanoes,  is  a  cold  collar  to  her 
booth.  Oyer  it  is  writ  in  large 
letters — 

*HEBB  BE  THE  BEST  FIGB,  AND  SHE  DOES 
BOACT  THEU  AS  WELL  AS  EVEB  SHE  DID.' 

Quick  I  a  bottle  of  ale  to  quench  her 
who  is  all  fire  and  fat,  and  who 
fears  to  melt  away  to  the  first 
woman— a  rib  again.  More  ale  and 
a  whiff  of  tobacco,  if  you  wish  her  to 
hold  Ufa 

She  charges  threepence  a  pipe— 
the  tip  of  your  little  finger  would 
fill  the  bowl — though  her  tobacco  is 
mixed  with  coltsfoot.  She  will  haye 
six-and-twenty  shillings  profit  on 
her  barrel  of  beer,  and  fifty  shillings 
a  hundred  on  her  bottled  ale !  Five 
shillings  apiece  is  the  price  of  her 
pig,  and  sixpence  extra  to  ladies,  if 
she  sees  that  a  lady  is  in  an  inte- 
resting condition,  and  particularly 
urgent  on  her  husband  to  treat  her. 
*Haye  yoa  any  corns  on  your  feet 
and  toes?'  If  so,  here's  Uie  corn- 
cutter;  or,  will  you  'buy  a  mouse- 
trap, or  a  tormentor  for  a  flea?' 
Here  they  are  to  hand.  Take  care 
of  your  pockets,  for  there  is  Zekeil 
Edgeworth  Uie  civil  cut-purse, '  he 
of  the  horn  thumb,  on  which  he 
nicks  the  pocket.'  Hear  w^t  he 
says  to  his  'pal'  the  ballad-singer: 
'All  the  purses  and  purchases  I 
give  to-day,  bring  hither  to  Ursula 
presently;  here  we  will  meet  at 
night  in  her  lodge  and  share!' 
(Wicked  old  pig  woman.)  'Look 
you,  choose  good  places  for  your 
standing  in  the  fiur  when  you  sing, 


Nightingale.'  So  our  every-day 
thieves  are  no  cleverer  than  their 
forefiithers. 

Here  are  the  posturers,  fire-eaters, 
mountebanks,  and  nostrum-vendors. 
Here's  one  who  declares  (like  all  his 
craft)  he  is  not  'an  upstart  pill- 
gilding  apothecary ;  no,  he's  a  i)hy- 
sician  that  has  travelled  most  king- 
doms in  the  world,  and  not  a  person 
to  fill  your  ears  with  hard  words; 
not  bothering  you  with  the  nature  of 
Turpet  mineral,  Mercuri  Dulcis,  Bal- 
samum  Capiviet,  Astringents,  Circu- 
lations, Vibrations,  and  Scaldations. 
Tantum  f  No ;  he  will  present  you 
with  his  cordiaJ  pills,  bemg  tincture 
of  the  sun,  having  dominion  from 
the  same  light,  to  comfort  mankind 
and  to  cause  all  complexions  to 
smile  or  laugh  in  the  very  taking 
of  them,'  and  so  on.  When  he  has 
ended  his  appeal,  the  Jack-pudding 
will  dance  on  the  tight-rope,  until 
his  master  recovers  breath. 

'Here's  Divea  and  Laxarai^  and  the  World's 

CreatioD, 
Here's  the  tall  Datch  woman,  the  like's  not  in 

the  nation ; 
Here's  the  booth  where  the  high  Dutch  maid  Is ; 
Here  are  the  bears  that  dance  like  any  ladies. 
Tat,  tAt,  Ut^  Ut,  says  the  little  penny  tnunpet; 
Here's  Jacob  Hall  that  does  so  jump  it,  Jump  it' 

Jacob  Hall,  the  Leotard  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  celebrated 
rope-dancer,  and  reputed  rival  of 
King  Charles  in  the  affections  of 
Lady  Castlemaine,  as  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  Dryden,  Pepys, 
and  other  writers  of  that  day.  He 
had,  bv  reason  of  his  lady  patroness, 
a  booth  at  Charing  Cross,  and  was 
considered  a  nuisance  to  tiie  parish. 
Hall  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
quality,  and  was  followed  by  them 
and  Lady  Castlemaine  to  B&rtlemy 
Fair,  where  they  purchased  firings, 
as  even  did  dear  Lady  Baohel  Bus- 
sell,  as  she  writes  to  her  husband,  in 
z68o,  three  years  before  his  judicial 
murder. 

There  are  records  of  other  rope- 
dancers,  whose  feats  are  quite  as 
astounding  as  anything  presented 
by  M.  Blondin;  and  Joseph  Clarke 
was  a  fiunous  posture  master,  who 
could  imitate  every  sort  of  defor- 
mity, and  so  disguise  his  identity, 
that  he  paid  successive  visits  to  an 
eminent  surgeon,  who  did  not  reoog- 
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nize  his  former  patient^  but  ex- 
ammed  him  for  all  kinds  of  horrible 
dislocations  and  contortions:  his 
jxnrtrait  testifies  to  his  wonderful 
twistibilitj. 

Among  the  piemen  none  were  more 
fimons  than  Ford,  or  Tiddy  Doll — 
Tiddy  Doll  tfad  gingerbread  baker, 
immortalised  by  Hogarth,  in  the 
piotore  of  the  Idle  Apprentioe's  ex- 
ecution at  Tyburn.  Tiddy's  disap- 
pearance from  his  usual  station  in 
the  Haymarket,  in  175a  (when  he 
had  gone  to  the  counlsry  fiurs),  occa- 
sioned a  Grub  Street  account  of  his 
murder,  which  sold  amazingly. 
Tiddy  Doll  was  well  made  and  hiuid- 
soma,  and  dressed  like  a  nobleman, 
in  a  white  coat  laced  with  gold, 
ruffles,  silk  stockings,  laced  hat  and 
feathers,  and  clean  white  apron. 
His  usual  address  was, '  Mary,Mary, 
where  are  you  now?  I  lire,  when 
at  home,  in  Little  Ball  Btxeet,  two 
steps  under  ground,  with  a  wiscum, 
andawisoumandawhynot?  Here's 
your  nice  gingerbread  I  It  will  melt 
in  your  month  like  a  red  hot  brick- 
bat, and  fill  you  like  Punch  and  his 
wheelbarrow!'  Poor  Tiddy  Doll 
was  drowned  during  a  frost  fair  on 
the  Thames  by  the  breiJdngof  the  ice. 

Charles  II.  made  Eilligrew  Master 
of  the  Bevels,  and  all  ballad  singers, 
mountebanks,  prize-players,  and  the 
like  had  to  be  licensed  by  him. 
'Bartholomew  fairings' were  often- 
times political  pamphlets  and  drolls, 
sometimes  against  the  Pope,  and 
sometimes  against  the  Puritans, 
who  had  closed  the  theatres,  but 
could  not  put  down  Bartlemy.  To 
Bartlemy  Fair  we  are  indebted  for 
the  pride  and  delight  of  every  nur- 
sery— Bartiemy  babies,  as  tfa«y  were 
called — dcih,  as  they  are  now  named. 
The  modem  origin  of  the  word  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  was  from  an 
old  word  of  endearment,  quoted  by 
Bichardson,  of  '  pretty  little  poll — 
doll'— a  pretty  little  ]ilary  Dorothy. 
Some  have  supposed  that  these  dar- 
ling images  were  named  Idols,  the  i 
having  dropped  out  on  the  way  up 
the  nursery  stairs.  Every  mamma 
has  seen  them  adored  in  a  way  to 
justify  such  a  supposition. 

Elkanah  Settle — once  the  feeble 
rival  and  antagonist  of  Drydep,  and 
who  disgraced  himself  by  his  ani- 


madversions on  the  last  speech  and 
oon£QEsion  of  Lord  William  Biusell 
— here  at  Bartlemy  Fair  was  om- 
nager  of  the  pageant  of  the  bonine 
of  the  Pope,  and  afterwards  tailed 
actor  in  Mrs.  Mvon's  booth  at  tiie 
fair,  and  played  the  Dragon  in  a 
green  case  of  his  own  invcntioiL 

Dr.  Young  alludes  to  this  oiicom- 
stance  in  his  epistle  to  Pope : 

'  Poor  EUcanah,  all  ofiber  dbaagn  past. 
For  bread  in  Smithfleld,  dngoiiB  hissed  at  Ust; 
Spit  itreama  of  fire  to  make  the  batchen  ptpe. 
And  found  his  mauMn  aoiied  to  his  ihi^' 

He  ultimately  obtained  admifisioD  to 
the  Charterhouse,  and  died  there 
Feb.  12,  1733-4.  According  to  a 
writer  in  'The  Briton,'  who  thus 
speaks  of  him, '  He  was  a  nun  of 
tall  stature,  red  fiaoe,  short  blad: 
hair,  lived  in  the  City,  and  had  a 
numerous  poetical  issue,  but  shared 
the  misfortune  of  several  other  gen- 
tlemen—to survive  them  all.' 

At  Bartlemy  Fair  also,  prindpaU j 
at  the  George  Inn  Yard,  Smithnekl, 
Heniy  Fielding,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  great  English  prose  wiiteR, 
kept  a  l^eatricfd  booth  for  xnse 
years.  '  The  Booth,'  says  his  hand- 
bill, 'is  veiy  commodious,  and  the 
Inn  Yard  has  all  the  oonvenienoe  of 
coach-room,  lights,  <fec.,  to  quality 
and  others,  and  shall  perform  this 
evening  at  four,  and  every  day 
during  the  Fair,  begimung  exactly 
at  two  and  ctmtinuing  evoy  honr 
till  eleven  at  night.'  Fielding's 
conneotion  with  Bartlemy  Fair  ooa- 
tinned  for  nearly  ten  years,  uid  was 
a  great  source  of  income  to  him. 
He  ceased  to  be  manager  wlien  he 
joined  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  In 
the  *  Daily  Post'  of  Aug.  30,  i73«* 
we  read:  'Yesterday  the  Prince 
and  Princess  went  to  Bartholomew 
Fair,  and  saw  Mr.  Fielding's  cele- 
brated Droll  called  the  "Earl  of 
Esser"  and  the  "  Forced  Physician," 
and  were  so  well  pleased  as  to  stay 
to  see  it  twice  i)erform6d.' 

Drury  Lane  and  the  other  west- 
end  theatres  closed  during  the  fiur, 
and  some  of  their  best  actors  plsy^ 
at  Bartlemy,  tonpted  thereto  by  ^ 
increased  pay  of  the  booth.  Amongat 
others,  Dogget,  the  giver  of  the 
'  Goat  and  Badge,'  Oibber,  FtA  Bar- 
per,  who,  like  Stephen  K«mU** 
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?Iayed  !EUgtaff  without   stuffing, 
ates,  and  Edward  Shuter, 

'  Wbo  Derer  cued  &  tingle  pin 
'Whether  he  left  ont  nonsenie  or  put  in,' 

MzB.  Pritchard,  and  other   names 
fiunons  in  dramatio  annals^  the  last 
distinguished  manager  being  Master 
Bichardscm.    We  were  once  intro- 
duced to   the   celebrated    Muster 
Bichardson,  and  were  presented  with 
a  free  admission  to  his  *  Theater^  as 
one  of  the  purfession/    The  drama 
iras  called  tiie  *  Wandering  Outlaw, 
or  the  Hour  of  Eetribution,  con- 
cluding with  the  Death  of  Orsina 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Aoousing 
Spirit'    Vfe  did  not  enjoy  it  very 
much,  as  the  rain  came  through  the 
canvas,  and  the  principal  tragedian 
and  the  ghost  had  the  influenza. 
Bicbardson    claimed  to  hare   had 
under  his  management  the   elder 
Eean,  Wallack,  Beumes,  the  fiirourite 
pantaloon,   and    other    celebrities. 
He  had  a  fine  appreciation  of  genius, 
that  Muster  lUdiardson,  and  left  a 
gentleman  of  the  Fair— the  original 
'  Mazeppa'  at  Astley's— a  handsome 
legacy  because    he   was    a   bould 
speaker.    We  will  not  detain  you 
longer  in  Bartlemy  Fair,  which  died 
of  inanition  about  1849,  after  giving 
the  City  authorities  a  great  deal  of 
trouble;   but  we  refer  those  who 
take  an  intarest  in  such  matters  to 
'  The  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair,' 
by  Mr.  Henry  Morley. 

From  gay  to  grave,  from  the 
players'  booths  to  the  prison,  to 
which,  we  dare  say,  the  Fair  and  its 
temptations  led  many  in  their  time. 
So  passing  by  Snow  Hill — once 
called  Snare  HUl— remembering  that 
at  the  Star,  tben  Studwick  the  gro- 
cer's sign,  died  that  good  man  John 
Bunyan — let  us  pause  at  the  Old 
Prison  of  Newgate,  originally  Cham- 
berlain Gtate.  It  was  a  prison  in  the 
reign  of  £jng  John,  and  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Bichard  Whittington's  execu- 
tors, and  his  statue  (with  the  Gat, 
mind),  placed  in  a  niche  on  the  wall. 
(J.  T.)  It  was  merely  a  tower  which 
Bfcret<Jied  across  the  west  end  of 
Newgate,  yet  until  Charles  IL's  time 
it  was  BoJBioient  prison-room  for  the 
City  imd  county.  After  the  Great 
Fire  it  was  restored  by  Wren,  and 
burnt  by  the  rioters  in  17S0,  the 


keys  having  been  thrown  into  the 
basin  of  watw  in  St.  James's  Square. 

The  prisoners  were  formerly 
crowded  together  in  dark  dungeons, 
and  the  foul  air  caused  the  gaol 
fever,  of  which  they  perished  dozens 
by  the  day,  and  on  one  occasion  sixty 
persons  died  from  this  pestilence  in 
the  Sessions  House.  Our  jnisons 
were  very  dreadful  places  in  fonner 
times ;  women  were  packed  in  New- 
gate Uke  slaves  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship,  having  only  eighteen  inches  of 
Bleeping  room,  gaming,  fighting, 
singing,  dancing,  drinking,  and 
dressing  up  in  men's  clothes,  whilst 
the  males  added  card-playing  and 
gambling  of  all  kinds.*  Garnish,  or 
footing,  or  chimimage,  as  it  was 
called,  was  demanded  of  all  pri- 
soners, 'payor  strip'  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  money  or  clothes  went 
towards  the  riotous  entertainment 
of  the  older  prisoners,  who  added 
something  to  the  garnish.  The 
xmtried  were  mixed  with  the  con- 
victed, and  the  young  and  repentant 
with  the  hardened  and  profligate 
offenders.  Some  were  lavishly  sup- 
plied with  luxuries  by  their  friends, 
others  were  nearly  starved,  having 
to  cook  and  provide  their  own  food, 
and  the  wardsmen  derived  great 
profit  from  supplying  the  prisoners 
with  various  articles.  Some  women 
that  Mrs.  Fry  saw  were  destitute  of 
clothing  and  unfit  to  be  seen,  and 
one  girl  spent  ten  shillings  in  beer 
in  one  day.  We  have  reformed  all 
this  indifferently  well,  and  in  some 
cases  have  run  into  the  other  ex- 
treme. 

A  late  humane  governor,  Mr. 
Wontner,  lost  his  life  in  saving  that 
of  May,  convicted  with  Bishop  [and 

*  The  33  &  13  Charles  II.  c.  30,  e.  13, 
recitos : — *  That  whereas  it  has  become  the 
oommoD  practiue  of  the  gaolers  and  keepers 
of  Newgate,  the  Gate-house  at  Westminster, 
and  sundry  other  gaols  and  prisons  to  lodge 
together  in  one  room  or  chamher  and  bed, 
prisoners  for  debt  and  felons,  whereby  many 
honest  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  and  otheis 
(prisoners  for  debt),  are  disturbed  and 
faindred  in  the  night  time  ftx>m  their 
natural  rest  hy  reason  of  thdr  fetters  and 
irons,  and  otherwise  much  ofiended  and 
troubled  by  their  lewd  and  prophane  lan- 
guage and  discourses,  with  most  horrid 
cursing  and  swearing,  much  aociistomed  to 
such  persons,  &c.,  &c.' 
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WiUiams  for  burking  an  Italian 
boy.  Bishop  and  Williams  having 
confessed  that  May  was  innocent, 
^Ir.  Wontner  travelled  to  Windsor 
and  back  daring  the  night,  and 
arrived  with  the  reprieve  just  be- 
fore the  hour  of  execution.  The 
exertion  brought  on  an  attack  of 
which  the  excellent  governor  died. 

The  gallows  used  to  stand  on 
what  is  now  Gonnaught  Terrace, 
and  the  Tyburn  procession  was  one 
of  the  grim  things  of  the  past  It 
was  John  Howard  who  caused  the 
gallows  to  be  removed  from  Tyburn 
to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  need  enough 
for  the  change,  when  sixty  persons 
have  been  seen  on  one  Sunday  in 
the  condemned  pew.  The  names  of 
the  more  hardened  among  the  pri- 
soners were  often  found  cut  on  the 
wood-work  of  the  pew.  The  Old 
Press  Yard  was  the  place  where  pri- 
soners were  pressed  when  they  re- 
fused to  plead  in  order  to  preserve 
their  property  forfeited  to  the 
Crown.  A  horrible  cruelty,  and  it 
was  thought  a  humane  thing  to 
allow  friends  of  the  prisoners  to  pile 
quickly  additional  weights  on  the 
victim  to  hasten  his  death.  Now, 
if  a  prisoner  will  not  plead,  we  re- 
cord a  plea  of  '  Not  Guilty'  for  him, 
and  try  him  just  the  same  as  if  he 
had  spoken.  The  press-yard  was 
the  last  memorial  of  the  old  torture. 

Stow  could  not  toll  the  original  of 
the  Poultry  Compter,  pertaining  to 
one  of  the  sheriffis  of  London,  it 
having  been  so  kept  and  continued 
time  out  of  mind.  It  ceased  to  be  a 
prison  in  1804.  The  Marshalsea  and 
King's  Bench  were  both  very  old 
prisons.  Ludgato  was  a  free  prison, 
and  all  freemen  of  the  City  were  im- 
prisoned there  for  debt,  trespasses, 
and  contempt  The  poor  prisoners 
begged  at  a  grate  (as  they  did  within 
our  recollection  at  the  Fleet),  and 
handsome  Stephen  Foster,  who  was 
Lord  Mayor  in  1454,  is  said  to  have 
won  a  rich  widow  whilst  so  suppli- 
cating charity.  The  happy  pair 
built  a  chapel  at  Ludgate,  and  made 
some  provision  for  future  destitute 
inmates — 

'  So  that  for  lodging  and  water  prisoners  bere 

naught  paj. 
At  their  keepen  ahall  answer  all  at  dreadfal 
doomea  day.' 


Among  the  City  prisons  of  the 
past  was  the  'Fleet;* it  is  a  glad 
tiding  to  know  their  numbers  giow 
less  and  less  with  the  advance  of 
time  and  ite  teachings.  The  old 
prison  originally  belonged  to  the 
oee  of  Canterbury,  and  the  wardeD- 
ship  was  held  by  several  eminent 
persons,  together  with  the  custody 
of  the  Palace  at  Westminster.  The 
rents  of  the  shops  in  Westminster 
Hall  belonged  to  the  said  warden, 
and  pretty  fiQllowB  some  of  them 
were,  guilty  of  all  sorte  of  crime  and 
cruelty.  Edward  VI.  and  Mu? 
sent  thither  many  victims  of  reli- 
gious bigotay,  and  Bishop  Hooper 
laid  there  until  sent  to  the  stake  at 
Gloucester,  his  bed  having  h&ai.  a 
little  pad  of  straw  with  a  rotten 
covering.  It  was  the  prison  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  in  fall  activity  from 
Elizabeth  to  Charles  I.,  and  many  a 
man  distinguished  by  piety,  learning, 
and  patriotism  was  shut  witiim 
those  gloomy  walls;  'Inborn' 
John  llilbume,  and  Prynne,  the 
Puritan  denouncer  of  plays,  among 
the  number.* 

After  the  abolition  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  Fleet  became  a  prison 
for  debtors  only,  and  those  oomr 
mitted  for  contempt,  but  the  war- 
dens  continued  their  extortionate 

*  William  Pryone'a  *  Histriomatriz ;  or, 
a  Scourge  for  Stageplayers,'  was  a  seren 
attack  not  only  upon  the  st^^e,  but  also 
upon  dancing,  hunting,  public  fectiTalsr- 
especially  tlie  keeping  of  Christmas— deck- 
ing houses  with  iry,  bonfires,  maj{«ie$, 
music  —  especially  diurch  music  —  new 
rear's  gifts,  images,  curled  hair  of  men  aoJ 
women,  and  the  wearing  of  perukes.  It 
(leckred  '  that  our  English  ladies  sboni  aod 
frizzled  madams  have  lost  their  modeity ; 
that  they  that  fr^uent  plays  are  damaed ; 
and  that  princes  dancing  in  their  own  per- 
sons was  the  cause  of  their  untimely  ends.' 
Among  the  heads  of  the  index  of  the  work 

was '  Women  actors  notorious 'and  this 

was  unjustly  made  to  apply  to  the  queen, 
who  had  a  short  time  before  (bat  after  the 
publication  of  the  book)  acted  in  a  pastoral 
at  Somerset  House.  The  sentence  ^esaed 
upon  Prynne  by  the  Star  Chamber  was  that 
his  book  should  be  burned  by  the  commoD 
hangman,  that  he  should  be  ezduded  fivn 
the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  degraded  from  the 
university  of  Oxford,  stand  in  the  piUory  at 
Westminster  and  Cheapaide,  lose  an  ear  at 
each  pkce,  be  fined  fire  thousand  poundsr 
and  impiisoned  for  life  I  j 
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fees  and  loading  debtors  with  irons. 
This  state  of  things  continned  until 
Bembiidge  and  Hoggins  (wudens), 
and  some  of  their  seryants,  were 
tried  for  morder,  and  acquitted. 
Hogarth  has  immortalized  the  prin- 
cipal sooondrels  in  his  'Trial  of 
Bembridge.' 

The  Fleet  was  twice  bnmi--onoe 
hj  Wat  TyleTj  and  again  in  the 
riots  of  1780.  The  mob  politely 
sent  notice  to  the  prisoners  of  their 
intended  coming,  and  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
would  be  inconyenient,  the  rabble 
postponed  their  yisit  until  tiie  next 
day.  No  such  instance  of  true 
politeness  occurred  during  either  of 
the  French  rerolutionSj  that  I  re- 
member. 

The  rules  and  day-rules  of  the 
Fleet  may  be  traced  to  Richard  II.'s 
time,  and  gave  the  prisoners  the 
liberty  of  going  abroad,  with  certain 
limitB,  on  tlie  pavment  of  heavy 
fees,  and  on  the  ootaining  of  good 
socurities.  The  Fleet  and  Queen's 
Bench  were  the  only  prisons  in  the 
kingdom  haYing  this  priviloge,  and 
there  is  a  story  told  of  a  prisoner 
having  a  day-rule  (as  these  permis- 
sive orders  were  called)  from  the 
force  of  habit  determined  to  spend 
it  in  the  Fleet  A  man  was  also 
said  to  have  so  &r  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  gatekeeper  of  the  Fleet 
as  to  be  allowed  to  spend,  occasion- 
ally, an  evening  at  a  public-house 
opposite  the  prison;  but  on  one 
occasion,  having  overstayed  his  time 
by  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  was 
threatened  to  be  locked  out  altogether 
the  next  time  he  offended.  The 
poor  prisoner  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe 
that  he  never  went  out  again.  This 
story  is  true,  and  what  a  tale  it 
tells  of  an  utterly  hopeless  and 
friendless  man. 
There  is  one  serio-comic  associa- 


tion with  the  Fleet  to  whioh  we 
must  refer,  the  Fleet  marriages,  and 
which  were  held — although  illegal 
— to  be  •  valid  and  indissoluble. 
These  marriages  were  performed 
sometimes  in  the  chapel  of  the 
prison,  and  at  others  at  alehouses 
and  brandy-shops.  The  parsons 
were  generally  inmates  of  the  Fleet 
and  the  rules  thereof,  and,'neceBsa- 
rily,  profligate  and  vidous,  and  in  no 
way  deterred  by  the  penalty  of  ioo2. 
for  solemnizing  clandestine  mar- 
riages. Any  one  could  be  married 
for  five  or  six  shillings — sailors  wero 
capital  customers.  A  Captain  Saun- 
ders, Member  of  Parliament,  stated 
in  the  House  that  he  had  once  given 
forty  of  his  crew  leave  to  go  on 
shore,  and  they  all  returned  married. 
Others,  of  high  degree,  wero  occa- 
sionally buckled  together  by  these 
clerical  blackguards ;  in  some  cases, 
to  procuro  an  antedated  certificate, 
or  to  conceal  the  &ct  of  their  union ; 
and,  occasionally,  even  their  names, 
as  shown  by  an  entry : '  William — 

and  Sarah :  he  dressed  in  a 

gold  widstcoat,  lixe  an  officer ;  she, 
a  beautifal  young  lady,  with  two 
fine  diamond  rings  and  a  black  hiffh 
crown  hat,  and  very  well  dressed.' 
Some  overseers  had  paupers  married 
at  the  Fleet  to  get  nd  of  settlements 
— many  an  unwilling  swain  consent- 
ing rattier  than  go  to  prison. 

The  first  parson  who  dispensed 
with  banns  and  licences  was  Adam 
Elliott,  and  the  register  shows  en- 
tries of  40,000  marriages  in  twenty- 
seven  years.  This  gold-ring  digging 
was  put  a  stop  to ;  but  after  some 
delay,  Elliott  was  allowed  to  resume 
his  vocation.  During  his  suspen- 
sion the  Fleet  marriages  began. 
The  books-Hsome  300  large  ledgers, 
and  about  1000  mere  pocket-books, 
in  which  the  Fleet  parsons  made 
their  entries—were  bought  by  the 
Government  in  1 8  a  i . 
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PATTY'S  EEVENGE. 
A  6T0RT  IN  ThsMM  Pabtb. 


PART  III. 


TfiBEEImote  winten  hid  passed 
oyer  Patty's  head.  Three  more 
summers,  with  all  their  pleasant  en- 
joyments, had  come  and  were  gone ; 
it  was  autumn  once  more.  Patty 
was  standing  before  the  cheyal  glass 
in  her  own  room,  taking  a  last  look 
to  see  that  her  dress  was  all  that  it 
ought  to  be  before  she  started  with 
her  mother  to  join  a  large  pio-nic 
party  to  a  &yourite  spot  on  the 
Welsh  coast,  some  miles  distant. 

She  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
Patty  who  had  left  Grangebam  three 
years  ago,  more  to  the  one  who  had 
played  croquet  at  Granboume  six 
years  since.  She  was  the  same 
Patty  Mitford,  and  yet  she  was 
changed.  She  had  matured  from 
the  wild  girl  into  the  handsome 
woman.  She  was  as  smiling,  frank- 
looking,  and  bright  as  she  had  been 
six  years  ago;  there  was  more  of 
gentleness  than  of  defiance  in  the 
expression  of  her  blue  eyes ;  and  her 
manner  was  less  that  of  some  one 
bent  on  amusing  themselves,  and 
more  that  of  a  person  accustomed 
to  study  other  8  wishes  than  it  had 
been  in  days  of  old.  Howoyer  much 
Patty  had  suffered  in  body  or  mind ; 
however  weary  tiie  days  had  been, 
or  however  long  some  wakeful 
nights  had  seemed  to  drag;  however 
hard  the  uprooting  of  old  ties  and 
associates  had  been ;  and  however 
difficult  the  forming  of  new  ones 
might  have  proved,  that  was  at  an 
end  now,  and  Patty  looked,  as  she 
felt  in  her  pretty  white  muslin  dress 
trimmed  with  blue  ribbons,  and  her 
little  white  hat  ornamented  with 
natural  flowers,  happy,  and  ready  to 
eiyoy  herself. 

'  My  dear,  we  shall  be  late,'  said 
her  mother,  bustling  into  the  room, 
ready  dressed,  to  do  her  part  as 
chaperone  to  her  daughter. 

'  Is  the  carriage  round  ?  I  am 
ready/  answered  Patty,  and  the 
two  ladies  went  down  sturs. 

As  they  proceeded  to  their  des- 


tination they  exchanged  sondiy  le- 
marks. 

'  It  is  to  be  a  large  pio-nic/  add 
Patty.  '  Mrs.  Bawdon  told  me  tbsl 
as  many  as  seventy  people  would  be 
there.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  meei 
any  people  that  we  know,  and  do 
not  expect  to  see.' 

'  I  dare  say,'  answered  her  moto. 

'  I  wish  the  dear  old  doctor  bad 
not  left  us  yesterday,'  said  FftUy; 
'  what  fun  it  would  have  be^ 
having  him  with  us !' 

*  Indeed,  my  dear,  he  is  very  i^ 
in  his  way,  but  not  presentabls  sk 
such  a  party  as  we  shall  mselttK 
day.' 

'  Such  honour,  uprightneoi,  nl 
truth  as  his  ought  to  be  piesaolitk 
anywhere,'  answered  Patty,  teslfly; 

'  Ought  to  be,  if  you  like,'  ntgSd 
her  mother,  *  but  it  is  not' 

Mrs.  Mitford  and  her  daughterlNl 
chosen  a  pretty  sea-bathiDg  fillM 
in  South  Wales  as  their  hotoe  win 
they  left  Grangebam,  and  Hon 
Patty  had  regained  her  healtli»inl 
formed  new  friends.  The  old  dbslor 
came  to  see  them,  and  the  yang 
clergyman  often  found  his  HV 
there.  As  Patty  became  stoff^sii 
she  seemed  to  find  much  pliMUn 
in  rallving  him,  and  evenquacr^M 
with  him,  much  to  her  io<4hlA 
distress,  for  Mrs.  Mitford  had  W 
hopes,  but  Patty's  manner  dispiiWi 
them. 

'It  is  too  trying,'  said  Milk  IB* 
ford.  '  Patty  wQl  never  marmpi 
actually  seems  to  dislike  v^^^ 
young  men  we  meet,  except  Im 
and  with  him  she  is  always  qoilfw' 
ling.  It  will  be  too  bad  if  she 
never  has  a  home  of  her  own  at  afl, 
and  all  because  of  that  wicked  yoong 
man;  for  I  do  call  it  wicm  to 
change  your  mind,  under  ooteiB 
circumstances.' 

'  Oh!  Mr.  Paget,  what  an  iffltt- 
pected  pleasure,'  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  as  their  carriage  stopped  <• 
the  gate  which  admitted  the  IB* 
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Tited  party  into  fhe  grounds  of  the 
rained  castle  near  the  sea,  where 
the  plo-nio  was  to  be  held.  '  How 
came  you  here?' 

*  I  had  an  invitation,  and  hearing 
from  the  doctor  whom  I  should 
meet  if  I  did  come,  I  accepted  it,* 
answered  the  young  rector  of 
Giangeham. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what 

gar^  he  had  originally  belonged,  for 
e  joined  himself  to  the  Mitfords, 
and  remained  with  them  the  chief 
part  of  the  di^. 

Fred  Paget,  the  young  rector  of 
Grangeham,  whom  the  doctor  would 
only  call  '  our  muscular  parson  of 
Grangeham,'  was  a  pleasant,  gentle- 
manlike young  man.  He  was  very 
good-looking  on  a  large  scale,  strong 
aad  active ;  he  wore  a  clerical  beard, 
soft  and  silky  enough  to  be  an  object 
of  envy  to  all  youthful  aspirants 
to  that  manly  ornament;  he  was 
an  earnest  parish  clergyman,  po- 
pular in  the  pulpit,  popular  at  the 
cricket-club,  popular  at  all  diocesan 
meetings^  patronized  by  the  village 
oracle,  the  doctor,  by  whom  he  was 
even  thought  worthy  of  Patty  Mit- 
ford,  and  with  whom  Fred  Paget 
was,  and  had  been  for  some  time, 
much  in  love. 

He  had  watched  her  now  for  four 
years  with  growing  affection;  he 
meant  to  be  sure  of  his  ground  be- 
fore he  took  the  leap.  Of  course 
he  had  known  every  circumstance 
of  her  former  life— there  were  plenty 
of  people  to  give  him  that  informa- 
tion— he  had  watched  her  at  her 
father's  death*>bed,  he  had  seen  her 
daily  during  her  01  health,  he  had 
constantly  seen  her  at  her  new 
home,  and  now  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  try  his  fate. 

The  dumer  was  spread  on  the 
grass  under  the  shadow  of  large 
elm-trees:  they  sat  down  upwards 
of  fifty  people.  There  were  some 
people  there  whom  every  one  knew, 
and  there  were  some  i)eople  there 
whom  no  one  teemed  to  know;  but 
the  weather  was  favourable,  and  the 
party  were  very  merry.  Every  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  Miss  Mit% 
ford,  agreed  they  had  never  seen 
her  in  better  looks  nor  in  better 
spirits.  Fred  Paget  felt  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  such  a  trea- 


sure must  be  secured  ere  some  one 
else  stepped  in,  and  won  his  priza 

The  pio-nio  party,  after  dinner, 
sauntered  about  in  twos  and  threes, 
as  is  the  custom  at  pio-nics.  Some 
explored  the  ruins ;  some  clambered 
about  the  rocks ;  some  searched  for 
wild  flowers  and  ferns;  and  some 
strolled  into  the  woods.  Of  the 
latter  number  were  Patty  and  Fred 
Paget  He  had  succeeded  in  divid- 
ing her  from  the  remainder  of  the 
party;  the  opportunity  must  not 
D6  lost,  it  might  soon  be  at  an  end. 
He  asked  her  quite  abruptly, '  could 
she  care  for  him?  Would  she 
share  with  him  her  old  home, 
Grangeham  Eectory?'  Before  she 
could  reply,  he  went  on  speaking. 
He  assured  her  his  affection  was  no 
hasty  thing;  he  had  known  her, 
watched  her,  loved  her  for  four 
years;  he  had  waited,  and  waited 
until  now;  she  knew  him  well,  just 
as  he  was,  but  she  could  not  know 
how  deeply  her  image  was  impressed 
upon  his  heart 

Patty's  heart  beat  quickly,  but 
she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  make  an 
answer.  True,  it  did  not  take  her 
by  surprise,  for  she  had  for  some 
time  felt  these  words  must  come 
from  Mr.  Paget  some  day. 

'  Do  you  know  the  past  V  she 
said  slowly. 

'  Of  course  I  do,*  he  replied ; 
'  there  is  nothing  that  any  one  could 
tell  me  about  you  that  I  do  not  know. 
Oh,  Miss  Mitford,  I  have  given  you 
four  years'  faithful  service ;  I  wiBued 
for  you  to  |be  my  wife  since  that 
first  day  I  saw  you  at  your  mother's 
bed.  I  said  to  myself,  when  your 
father  died,  the  love  of  such  a 
daughter  is  worth  any  pains  in  the 
winning,  and  I  have  nursed  my 
hope  ever  since.  Grangeham  is  un- 
changed :  I  wished  you  to  return  to 
your  home  as  you  left  it,  only  in- 
stead of  being^nhappy,  come  back  as 
happy  as  human  love  can  make  you.' 

Patty  gave  no  answer. 

He  placed  his  arm  on  hers  and 
stopped  her,  then  looking  into  her 
face  ne  said — 

'  Miss  Mitford,  these  words  of  mine 
cannot  have  surprised  you ;  I  want 
to  hear  you  say  that  you  will  give 
me  your  heart  at  Grangeham  as  well 
as^our  presence.' 

a  0  a 
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Patiy  reached  her  hand  to  him, 
and  laid  it  in  his,  and  he  was  quite 
content 

'Does  the  doctor  know  this?' 
were  Patty's  first  words. 

'  He  met  me  at  the  station  this 
morning,  and  said,  "  God  speed,  old 
fellow."  I  read  in  his  face  that  he 
guessed  my  errand.' 

There  was  much  to  be  told.  Patty 
related  the  whole  course  of  her  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  St  George;  she 
spoke  of  it  fully,  as  she  had  never 
been  able  to  speak  of  it  before,  but 
she  owned  that  the  last  sparks  of 
feeling  towards  him  had  died  out, 
when  she  read  in  the  paper  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  marriage,  a  year 
ago,  to  Lady  Victoria  Powyss. 

They  sauntered  on  unconsciously 
for  some  time,  until  they  emerged 
from  the  wood  and  found  them- 
selves not  fieur  distant  from  the  elm- 
trees,  where  the  whole  party  had 
dined. 

'  It  is  getting  late/  exclaimed 
Patty,  awaking  to  the  consciousness 
that  she  had  been  absent  from  her 
mother  upwards  of  two  hours ;  '  I 
wonder  where  mamma  is  ?  Do  you 
know,  I  think  if  you  will  go  and 
find  her,  and  bring  her  here^  I  will 
wait  on  this  iseat  till  you  return. 
Tou  have  said  so  much  these  two 
hours,  I  should  like  to  reflect  upon 
it,  whilst  you  are  away.' 

Fred  Paget  had  secured  his  trea- 
sure ;  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  he 
had  now  obtained  the  last  crowning 
ornament  to  take  to  Grangeham, 
and  make  his  home  a  perfect  para- 
dise on  earth ;  he  tunieiil  away  with 
buoyant  step  to  seek  Mrs.  Mitford, 
and  impart  to  her  his  news ;  he  felt 
no  fear  as  to  the  reception  he  should 
meet  fron^  her.  Patty  was  calmly, 
quietly  happy, — her  heart  was  at 
rest;  she  was  thoroughly  attached 
to  Fied  Paget,  thoroughly  at  her 
ease  with  him.  The  seat  where  he 
had  left  her  was  in  a  quiet  spot 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  trees, 
and  looking  out  from  the  top  of  the 
clifb  on  to  the  open  blue  sea.  She 
heard  the  hum  of  Toices,  and  the 
sound  of  laughter  in  the  distance, 
but  they  did  not  approach  her; 
nothing  interrupted  the  'pleasant 
current  of  her  thoughts,  except  the 
Toioes  of  birds,  crickets,  and  the 


numbers  of  young  hares  andiabbiia 
that  gambolled  about,  enjoying  the 
declining:  day.  One  young  girlish- 
looking  figure  was  walking  dose  to 
the  cliff  edge  intent  on  wild  flowers, 
but  she  was  at  least  twen^  yards 
from  her,  and  never  even  raiBed  her 
eyes  from  the  ground  where  she  was 
walking.  A  man  who  appeared  to 
be  a  coastguard,  walked  past,  and 
addressed  the  young  lady;  Patty 
thought  he  was  warning  her  not  to 
walk  60  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff; 
the  girl  looked  up  and  thanked  him, 
and  Patty  distinguished  a  face, 
gentle,  fiur,  and  quiet,  one  that 
seemed  to  have  been  familiar  to  her 
in  her  dreams.  She  did  not  task  her 
memory  as  to  where  she  had  seen 
the  face  before,  and  the  two  fignroB 
passed  out  of  her  sight 

Engaged  to  be  married !  Pledged 
to  share  Ms  home,  and  give  her  1ot8 
to  another,  and  that  one  not  Henry 
St  George!  It  seemed  strange, 
when  she  recalled  the  feelings  of 
six  years  ago.  She  repeated  to  her- 
self the  two  names,  Henry  St 
George,  Fred  Paget,  to  hear  which 
made  most  music  to  her  ears,— the 
latter  undoubtedly;  and  had  the 
two  been  standing  before  her,  for 
her  to  make  her  choice,  unto  which 
she  would  belong  for  life,  it  was  to 
Fred  Paget  without  doubt  she  wonld 
turn, — he  would  shield  her,  guide 
her— (and  Patty  thought  she  often 
required  guidance),  and  tenderly 
care  for  her  through  lifa  In  the 
happy  consciousness  of  that  feeling, 
Pat^  felt  charitable  to  all,  and  moie 
gently  towards  St  George  than  she 
had  allowed  herself  to  feel  for  long. 

She  was  dreamily  enjoying  l^tese 
reflections  when  she  was  startled  by 
a  loud  scream,  a  scream  of  danger 
and  alarm,  followed  by  a  fainter  one. 
Patty  jumped  up,  and  rushed  to- 
wards the  scene  from  whence  she 
had  heard  the  screams  proceed. 
She  ran  about  twenty  yaras  (torn 
where  she  had  been  sitting,  to  & 
lonely  spot  where  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  was  so  overgrown  with  bashes 
and  underwood  toat  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  where  the  steep 
descent  of  the  cliff  oonmieDoed. 

It  was  an  awful  moment  ftr 
Patty.  The  young  lady  bad  not 
heeded  the  advice  of  the  coa-stgnard : 
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the  had  wandered  from  the  footpath 
on  to  the  cloee  underwood,  in  her 
anxiety  to  Becore  some  wild  flower, 
had  miased  her  footing,  and  had 
Men  some  way  down  the  steep 
cM.  She  was  hanging,  as  it  were, 
in  mid-air,  quite  alive  to  the  danger 
of  her  poisition,  clinging  on  to  the 
InancheB  of  a  bush  of  wild  broom, 
ha  only  support  and  bar  against 
fiJling  down  the  steep  precipice  into 
the  sea,  which  was  dashing  and 
roaring  against  the  rock,  some  thirty 
fM  below  her. 

The  danger  was  imminent,  and  no 
help  was  at  hand;  Fatty  looked 
Tainly  around  for  some  of  thoae 
Toioes  whose  laughter  she  had  heard 
in  tiie  distance. 

'Sayeme,  sayeme!  Oh  I  Henry, 
Fm  dying,  falling.  Henry !  Henry  !* 
otMd  the  pow  girL 

Herydce  thriUed  through  Fatty's 
whole  frame. 

*Hold  fasti'  she  called  out;  'I 
can  help  you,--don't  be  ahumed,— 
hold  fiist,  and  you  are  safeT 

'  I  cannot,'  called  out  the  girl ; '  I 
fisel  the  root  shaking.  I  haye  no 
hold  for  my  feet'  But  the  human 
Toioe  gave  her  courage,  and  she 
made  a  ftesh  effort  to  ding  to  the 
lock,  and  not  hang  her  full  weight 
on  the  bush. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
fhem,  the  thoughts  flashed  through 
Fatty's  mind—'  It  is  scarcely  poa- 
flible  to  save  her :  I  shall  perish  in 
the  attempt,  and  I  am  yeiy  dear  to 
aome  one, — she,  too,  is  precious  to 
aome  Henry.'  Fatty's  xesolyewas 
taken:  she  looked  around  for  some 
means  of  deliyerance,— nothing  was 
athuid.  She  must  let  something 
down  for  the  girl  to  cling  to, — ^what 
ooald  it  be?  Her  flimsy  dress  and 
light  shawl  were  useless. 

Another  scream  from  the  girl, — 
*  I  am  fidling— I  cannot  hold  out 
any  longer !' 

'For  God's  sake,  one  minute 
more  I'  exclaimed  Fatty. 

She  had  pulled  off  her  crinoline, 
and  the  strraig  white  petticoat  aboye 
it,  it  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
loop  the  calico  petticoat  into  the 
crinoline,  and  let  it  down  to  the 
place  where  the  girl  was  clinging 
on ;  she  raised  one  hand  carefully, 
bat  she  could  not  catch  the  crino- 


line. Fatty  threw  herself  on  the 
ground,  grasped  firmly  with  her 
left  arm  a  young  tree,  and  held  the 
calico  petticoat  with  her  right  lumd 
as  carefully  as  she  could ;  her  only 
support  was  the  tnmkof  the  tree  to 
which  she  clung,  and  the  help  it 
was  to  her,  in  pressing  her  knees 
into  the  ground. 

Neither  uttered  one  word ;  both 
realized  the  peril  of  the  girl's  loosen- 
ing her  hold  of  the  broom  for  the 
impromptu  ladder  Fatty  had  de- 
yised ;  she  did  it  carefolly,  first 
with  one  hand  and  then  with  tiie 
other,  and  as  she  finally  left  hold  of 
the  broom,  a  stone  loosened  and  the 
roots  of  the  bush  gaye  way.  Had  it 
occurred  one  moment  sooner,  tiie 
young  girl  would  haye  been  dashed 
to  atoms  on  the  projecting  rocks,  or 
had  she  escaped  from  them  she 
would  haye  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  seething  waters  beneath.  In 
moying  her  hold,  she  found  a  slight 
rest  for  her  feet,  which  helped  to 
support  her. 

The  two  yoxmg  ffiU  hung  be- 
tween life  and  death ;  each  moment 
seemed  an  hour;  neither  of  them 
yentured  to  moye,  not  eyen  to 
scream  for  help:  the  crinoline 
ladder  was  so  BUght  they  dreaded 
each  moment  that  it  might  giye 
way.  It  was  fruitless  Fatty's  at- 
tempting to  drag  up  the  other  girl 
from  her  dangerous  position;  all 
she  could  do  was  by  strotohing  her 
own  arm  to  its  fullest  extent,  to  lend 
her  some  support,  and  ardently  to 
long  that  some  help  would  come. 

They  were  in  their  perilous  posi- 
tion about  three  minutes,  but  each 
second  seemed  a  minute,  each  mi- 
nute ai>peared  an  hour.  Witheyery 
nenre  in  fall  tension,  they  heard 
each  sound  with  painful  distinct- 
ness—the yoices  of  birds,  the  hum 
of  summer  insects,  the  chirning  of 
the  grasshopper,  the  sound  of  human 
mirth  recedmg  from  them,  so  close 
to  Ihem  and  yet  so  unconscious  of 
their  agony— the  yezy  ticking  of 
their  own  watehes,  which  told  how 
each  second  fled  away,  and  warned 
how  each  second  might  be  the  last ; 
aboye  all  was  the  angry  splash  of 
the  coming  tide,  which  seemed  to 
them  to  say  with  each  retummg 
waye,  'How  soon,  how  soon  shall 
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we  bear  ycm  away  to  an  Tmyimted 
grave  ?*  Fatty  might  eaye  herself 
perhaps  :  if  their  ladder  broke  there 
was  no  nope  for  the  unfortunate 
girl  below  her. 

At  last  Patty  thought  she  heard 
approaching  footsteps,  bat  tfaoy 
came  from  both  sides.  '  I  am  losing 
consciousness/  she  thought  with 
horror ;  *if  I  do,  we  shall^indeed  be 
lost.' 

Then  she  heard  a  dear  and  well- 
known  voice  — '  Patty !  Patty !' 
sounded  in  her  ears.  She  tried  to 
answer,  but  the  sound  of  the  sea 
drowned  her  voice ;  she  heard  every 
movement  distinctiy,  but  being  be- 
low the  level  of  the  footpath  she 
could  not  make  herself  hesijd.  The 
footsteps  came  near,  and  then  they 
recedea,  and  her  heart  sank  within 
her,  to  know  that  help  was  so  near, 
and  yet  so  for  away.  She  recog- 
nized the  coastguard's  voice — 

'I  doubt  there's  been  an  acci- 
dent.' 

The  answer,  'Good  Heavens  I — 
where?' 

'  About  here,'  answered  the  man. 
'I  heard  screams,  and  there  was  a 
young  lady:  I  warned  her  off  the 
edge  a  little  time  past' 

'  Patty !'  exclaimed  Fred  Paget  in 
a  voice  of  horror. 

'  There  were  two  on  'em,'  said  the 
man,  searching  the  cliff  as  he  spoke, 
'  not  her  as  was  on  the  seat' 

Patty  made  one  more  effort. 
'Help!  Fred,'  she  cried,  and  the 
men  neard  her. 

They  redoubled  their  efforts,  and 
in  a  few  more  seconds  they  disco- 
vered the  two  girls. 

Patty  was  almost  exhausted ;  she 
thought  her  arm  must  drop  from  its 
socket,  and  the  other  girl  still  clung, 
almost  unconscious,  to  the  crino- 
line ^at  supported  her. 

They  were  saved  from  imminent 
death.  The  men  drew  them  care- 
fully to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  It  was 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
save  the  young  girl,  but  the  coast- 
guard was  at  home  among  these 
rocky  points,  and  at  last  he  laid  her 
on  safe  ground. 

Fred  clasped  Patty  in  his  arms, 
and  whispered, '  My  brave,  my  noble 
darling  1' 
*  Pon't  say  anything  now/  sh^ 


whispered, '  I  d<m*t  want  to  be  foo^ 
ish.' 

She  was  very  tremulons,  and  the 
sleeve  of  her  dress  was  stained  with 
the  blood  which  came  from  her 
strained  and  bruised  arm ;  but  she 
soon  rallied,  and  stooped  over  the 
form  of  the  poor  girl  who  was  laid 
on  the  grass.  The  girl  was  quite 
unconscious ;  th^  loosened  her 
dress  and  unfasten^  her  boots:  Fred 
Paget  hurried  away  for  some  water, 
whilst  Patty  gently  raised  her  head. 
The  coastguajrd  drew  off  her  gloves. 

'  I  do  believe  she's  no  girl ;  she's 
a  married  woman.  Here's  a  wedding- 
ring  on  her  finger.  Poor  thing,  poor 
thing  I  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  bard 
with  her.' 

Patty  looked  into  the  small  deli- 
cato  face  before  her,  lovely  in  its 
deadly  pallor,  half-concealed  by  the 
coils  of  flaxen  hair  which  had  escaped 
from  their  fastening  and  hung  about 
her,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  rescued 
from  death  her  rival — the  girl  who 
had  won  Henry  St.  Qeorge  bonk 
her!  Patty  felt  it;  she  had  never 
before  met  ner  face  to  face,  but  she 
had  seen  her  photograph.  She  had 
dreamt  of  her,  thought  of  her  often ; 
often  pictured  to  herself  her  first 
meeting  with  her  rival,  and  now  she 
knew  that  Lady  Victoria  St.  Qeorge 
was  resting  on  her  knees,  and  saved 
by  her  from  an  awful  death. 

By  this  time  many  people  had 
collected  round  them,  and  there 
were  inquiries  on  all  sides  who 
the  young  lady  was.  How  came 
she  to  be  alone?  Her  dress  and 
appearance  betokened  distinction, 
and  yet  no  one  claimed  acquaintance 
with  her. 

The  crowd  opened,  and  a  stately, 
elegant  lady  came  forward.  She 
said  in  a  composed  manner,  'Tio- 
toria,  my  dear  Victoria,  are  you 
hurt  ?'  But  Victoria  made  no  reply. 

'  I  think,  my  lady,'  said  the  coast-- 
guard—for  Mrs.  St.  George  was  the 
style  of  person  to  whom  the  title, 
my  lady,  seemed  naturally  to  apply 
— '  we  should  get  her  away  as  soon 
as  we  can.' 

'  The  carriage  must  be  waiting 
for  us,'  said  the  lady.  '  Do  you 
think  she  is  much  hurt  ?* 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  the  coestguoid. 
'  She  owes  what  of  Uf^  she  keeps  to 
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tbat  brare  miss  yonder— she  is  a 
biave  'an.' 

He  thonght  sufficient  notice  was 
not  being  taken  of  Patty's  brare 
deeds. 

*  He  will  not  know  how  to  thank 
yon  sufficiently/  said  the  lady,  and 
Patty  understood,  though  no  one 
else  knew  who  the '  he*  spoken  of  was. 

Lady  Victoria  was  laid  in  the 
carriage  waiting  outside  the  park 
lor  them,  and  Patty  and  Fred  Paget 
got  in  with  her.  She  was  still  in- 
sensible; it  seemed  as  though  colour 
and  life  never  could  return  to  those 
pallid  cheeks. 

Mrs.  St.  George  heard  the  out- 
lines of  the  accident,  and  then  said, 
'Victoria  always  was  devoted  to 
wild  flowers ;  my  dear  son,  her  hus- 
band, is  in  town  for  a  few  days;  we 
were  staying  here  for  country  air  on 
Lady  Victoria's  account ;  it  will  be 
a  dreadful  blow  to  him.' 

It  was  on  Patty's  lips  to  say, 
'  Does  he  love  her  so  very  dearly?' 
but  she  checked  herself. 

Patty  found  her  mother  waiting 
for  her  at  the  door  of  their  house 
where  the  carriage  stopped  to  put 
her  down.  Mrs.  St.  (leorge  said  at 
parting,  'They  shall  thank  you 
themselves;  his  gratitude  to  you 
will  be  eternal.* 

Fred  went  with  the  carriage  to 
see  Lady  Victoria  to  her  house,  and 
to  telegraph  to  her  husband,  Henry 
SL  George. 

l^Irs.  Mitford  had  felt  tired,  and 
finding  that  her  daughter  had  left 
her  for  so  long,  she  had  quietly 
returned  home,  begging  another 
married  lady  to  bring  Patty  home 
with  her  party,  so  that  her  engage- 
ment to  Fred  Paget  and  the  subse- 
quent adventure  were  equally  un- 
known to  her. 

When  she  saw  a  grand  carriage 
stop  at  her  door,  and  a  powdered 
footman  hand  her  daughter  into  the 
house  in  the  miserable  state  in 
which  Patty  was,  she  was  greatly 
surprised,  and  overwhelmed  Patty 
with  questions,  which  Patty  was 
quite  unable  to  answer. 

*  What  is  the  matter? — ^what  is 
that  blood  on  your  sleeve? — why 
are  you  so  pale?— and,  my  dearest 
child,  where  is  your  crinoline?'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Mitford. 


*  Up  a  tree,  mamma,'  said  Patty, 
laughing.  It  was  true,  for  it  was 
hanging  on  the  shrubs  on  the  cliff. 
Patty  laughed  at  her  own  joke,  but 
the  excitement  of  the  afternoon  had 
been  too  much  even  for  her,  and 
she  alarmed  her  mother  by  ending 
in  a  hearty  flood  of  tears,  from  the 
midst  of  which  she  imparted  the 
events  of  the  last  few  hours. 

When  Fred  Paget  returned,  he 
found  Patt^  lying  on  the  sofa;  she 
was  pale  and  quiet  She  wore  a 
loose  white  dressing-gown,  for  her 
arm  was  too  swollen  and  painful  to 
bear  the  pressure  of  a  dress ;  it  had 
been  bathed  and  bandaged,  and 
numerous  splinters  had  been  ex- 
tracted. 

Fred,  with  the  eyes  of  a  lover, 
thought,  often  as  he  had  admired 
her,  he  had  never  seen  her  so  lovely 
as  she  was  this  evening ;  it  was  well 
that  Mrs.  Mitford  found  she  was 
basily  engaged  upstairs,  and  left 
them  to  themselves,  for  there  was 
much  to  say ;  it  came  out  slowly  and 
by  degrees.  Patty  was  always  re- 
turning to  the  subject  of  young 
Lady  Victoria,  speculating  and  won- 
dering about  her. 

'I  don't  much  wonder  that  he 
forget  me  for  her,'  she  said  once^ 
'she  has  such  a  sweet  look — so 
gentle.' 

*  I  do,'  replied  Fred ;  'and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  when  people  are  in  a 
£unting  fit  they  generally  are  gentle.' 

'  Did  you  see  him?'  said  Pat^. 

'  No,  I  telegraphed  for  him ;  I  did 
not  leave  her  until  the  doctor  came. 
He  said  she  was  not  seriously  hurt, 
only  sufifering  from  the  dreadful 
shock.  She  had  spoken  to  that 
stately  lady,  they  said,  before  I 
came  away,  and  inquired  for  her 
husband.' 

'  She  seems  very  fond  of  him/ 
said  Patty. 

'  I  say,  Patty,  I  am  not  of  a  jea- 
lous turn,  but  I  shall  be  soon,  if  you 
go  on  so  about  them.' 

Patty  turned  to  him  with  the 
frank  smile  and  the  clear,  open  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes  which  could  not 
harbour  deceit. 

'  No,  Fred,  you  need  not  be  jea- 
lous ;  with  him  it  was  novelty  and 
excitement,  with  you  it  is  real  afilBO- 
tion  and  calm  satisfaction.    I  am  so 
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glad  6Tez7tlimg  has  ended  just  as  it 
has  done. 

*  I  think  we  have  heaped  coals  of 
fire  on  his  head/  said  Fred. 

'  Don't  say  that/  she  said ;  *  I  am 
too  content  with  the  world  to  have 
a  feeling  of  anger  towards  any  one. 
Beal  life  is  stnuiger  than  fiction ;  in 
a  novel  they  wonld  say  snoh  a  meet- 
ing as  this  was  improbable^  highly 
sensational/ 

Fred  langhed. 

'  Ton  need  not  abnse  Henry/ said 
Fatty,  who  was  more  talkatiTe  than 
nsnal ;  '  yon  rather  owe  him  some- 
thing. When  I  was  engaged  to 
him  I  was  awfnlly  fond  of  slang, 
rather  fast,  and  too  independent  I 
think  he  and  life  in  general  haye 
sobered  me  somewhat' 

'  It  was  those  very  qualities  which 
made  yon  plncky  enongh  to  save 
life  in  the  way  yon  did.' 

'  No,  Fred/  said  Fatly,  '  that  was 
oonrage  and  nerve;  the  one  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  other/ 

Fatty  had  such  a  restless  night, 
that  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
she  rose,  and  went  ont  on  to  the 
beach,  hoping  that  the  peace  of  the 
early  morning  might  soothe  and 
calm  her. 

If  any  one  interested  in  Fatty*s 
Ticissitndes  is  unaware  how  nature 
looks  on  the  beach  at  any  time  be- 
tween dawn  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  recommend  them  this 
very  autumn  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, and  see  if  the  pure,  calm 
freshness  of  the  early  mom,  the  vast 
expanse  of  sand  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  as  yet  unmarked  by  human 
foot,  have  not  the  soothing,  invigo- 
rating influence  upon  them  which 
they  had  on  Fatty  Mitford. 

She  had  walked  until  she  was 
tired  before  she  seated  herself  on  the 
edge  of  an  ui>tumed  fishing-boat, 
and  sat  gazing  into  the  sea,  scarcely 
framing  into  thoughts  her  intense 
thankfolness  that  she  was  as  she 
was,  and  not  buried  in  that  treach- 
erous deep,  calm  and  smiling  though 
it  now  was,  where  she  had  so  nearly 
been. 

Footsteps  were  approaching,  some 
sailor  she  supposed — ^they  stopped. 

'  Can  you  show  me  the  nearest 
turn  from  the  beach  to  the  George 
Hotel?'  said  a  voice— she  knew  it 


of  old.  She  rose  to  her  feet;  Henry 
St  George  stood  before  her.  He 
recognized  her,  and  looked  as  if  a 
thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet 

'  Fatty  1'  he  exdaimed ;  he  glanced 
at  her  bandaged  arm ;  '  they  said  it 
was  a  Miss  Mitford:  I  never  thought 
it  was  you«  Yonr  brave  deed  saved 
the  life  of  my  wife  I' 

He  coold  not  utter  words  of 
thanks,  confused,  surprised,  over- 
powered as  he  was  by  the  sudden 
meeting. 

Fatty  would  have  escaped  if  she 
could  have  done  so,  but  she  could 
not,  and  she  looked  at  him  with  a 
composure  she  was  far  from  feeling. 

'  Can  I  ever  thank  you  enough?* 
he  murmured,  for  the  silence  was 
embarrassing. 

'  Mr.  St  George,  I  would  rather 
not  receive  your  thanks — I  should 
have  done  the  same  for  any  one.  I 
hope  Lady  Victoria  is  better?' 

'  Better,  oh,  yes,  much  better, 
thank  you/  he  said,  hurriedly.  He 
stood  near  her,  as  if  he  could  neither 
move  away  nor  speak ;  the  silencd 
was  awlnrajrd  to  both. 

The  ease  of  manner  and  compo- 
sure St  George  had  prided  hiniMlf 
upon  seemed  quite  at  faxHt  Fatty 
was  the  first  to  be  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

'  It  is  no  use  pretending  to  meet 
like  strangers/  she  said;  'I  hope 
your  wife  will  soon  be  better.  Fer- 
haps  you  are  not  aware  that  I  am 
on  the  point  of  being  married  to  one 
who  is  fej  more  suited  to  me  than 
any  one  I  ever  knew  befora' 

'Fatty/  exclaimed  Henry,  *had 
there  been  any  prospect,  i^  hoi)e, 
I  should  never  have  given  yon  up.' 

'  Hush !'  said  Fatty,  proudly.  '  I 
was  only  a  child  then;  I  thought 
love  stronger  than  ambition,  it  was 
a  child's  mistaka  I  am  very  glad 
things  are  as  they  are;  I  hope  your 
choice  is  as  fortunate  as  I  Imow 
mine  to  be.' 

*  How  can  I  thank  you!  That 
you  of  all  people  should  havepeiilkd 
your  life  for  my  wife  1' 

Fatty  smiled  her  old  sweet  smild, 
which  once  had  had  power  to  bewitch 
him. 

*  It  was  my  revenge.  Even  yrm 
must  allow  I  had  a  right  to  some 
revenge.    Good-bye!'    She  readied 
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him  her  hand^  which  he  silently 
took. 

'  Fred  dear/  said  Patiy  at  break- 
ikst  the  same  morning, '  mamma  and 
I  are  going  to  leave,  this  place  is  too 
exciting  for  us. .  I  really  can't  stand 
80  many  coincidences  and  renoon- 
troa.' 

If  there  are  any  in  this  nineteenth 
oentniy  who  still  cling  to  the  notion 
of  loving  once  and  for  ever,  which 
as  Mrs.  Poyser  aptly  said, '  most  for 
ever  be  like  ^e  nen  who  sits  brood* 
ing  oyer  addled  eggs,'  let  them  pay 
a  flying  visit  to  Grangeham  Bectory : 
let  them  look  on  the  lawn  there,  and 
see  Fred  Paget,  and  Mrs.  Fred,  the 


old  doctor,  and  Master  Fred,  a  happy 
group,  amongst  which  it  is  hara  to 
say  which  is  most  content  with 
things  as  they  are  at  Grangeham 
Bectory.  There  is  happiness,  too, 
in  the  house  in  town,  where  Lady 
Victoria  sits,  and  copies  letters  for 
her  husband  busy  with  i)olitical 
IMonphlets ;  but  Patty  is  the  first  to 
own  that  the  free  country  life  where 
her  lot  is  cast  is  more  suited  to  her, 
with '  dear  Fred'  by  her  side,  than 
the  duties  of  the  member*s  wife, 
which  would  have  been  hers  had  she 
filled  the  place  that  Lady  Victoria 
now  occupies. 


THE  OPEBA  BOX. 

'fl^IS  the  Gretchen's  piteous  story 
X  That  I  hear  yet  do  not  hear. 
And  itsiwailing,  warning  accents 

That  awake  nor  awe  nor  fear ; 
For  I  move  in  a  dream  Elysian, 

I  have  only  ear  and  sight 
For  a  voice  that  sweetens  music. 

And  a  fiuse  that  brightens  light 

It  came  with  the  curtain's  rising. 

That  fiEuse  of  a  faultless  mould. 
And  the  amber  drapery  glistened 

With  the  lustre  of  woven  gold. 
I  could  hear  a  silken  rustle. 

And  the  air  had  fragrant  grown. 
But  the  house  from  my  sight  had  fiided. 

And  I  looked  on  tiiat  &oe  alone. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grand  exotics 

That  blossom  the  Season  through. 
It  is  there,  a  rose  of  the  garden 

Fresh  from  the  winds  and  the  dew ; — 
Fresh  as  a  fiice  that  follows 

The  hounds  up  a  rimy  hill. 
With  hair  blown  back  by  the  breezes 

That  seem  to  live  in  it  still. 

So  fresh  and  rosy  and  dimpled — 

But,  oh  1  what  a  soul  there  lies, 
Melting  to  liquid  agate 

Those  womanly  tender  eyes  I 
How  it  quickens  under  the  music 

As  if  at  a  breath  divine, 
And  the  ripening  lips  disparted 

Drink  in  the  sound  like  wine ! 
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pAShioiiuU'  Ftiise  of  enjoyment, 

Absolute  lull  of  delight — 
They  are  hers  as  the  sorrowful  story 

Awakens  her  heart  to-night ; 
And  those  strains  deliciously  tender 

Hold  lier  in  mute  susi)euso, 
Delighting  each  quick  ix-rcoption, 

Regaling  each  subtle  sense. 

River-like,  slowly  and  broadly 

The  music  dreamily  flows. 
And  the  tale  of  sin  and  repentance 

Draws  to  its  terrible  close : 
And  she  listens,  wrapt  and  musing, 

Till  stirr'd  by  some  happy  thought, 
Some  phrjiso  of  silvery  sweetness. 

Some  cadence  airily  wrought. 

The  music  surges  and  ceases 

As  the  sea  wlien  the  wind  is  spent, 
And  the  blue  of  heaven  brightens 

Through  cloudy  fissure  and  rent. 
It  ceases  and  all  is  over, 

The  box  is  empty  and  cold, — 
And  the  amlx^r  drapery  deadens 

To  satin  that  has  been  gold. 

W'.S. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PINK  MAY. 

WHITE  as  the  white  moon  o'er  the  Latmos  hill 
That  watched  Endymion  in  his  rosy  sleep,  . 
The  silvery  May — ^in  every  petal  pure 
As  star-formed  snows  that  crest  the  mountain-peak 
Of  Ossa,  looking  to  the  rising  sun — 
Watched  for  the  opening  of  the  Rose  of  June. 
His  young  eyes,  closed  beneath  their  mossy  fringe, 
Not  yet  with  glowing  beautj'  flushed  the  world: 
Not  yet  those  lips,  that  breathed  the  breath  of  sleep, 
Sent  forth  the  sweets  which  are  the  songs  of  flowers. 
So,  gazing  on  the  earth-bom  where  he  lay 
In  that  shrined  beauty  which  betrays  how  fair 
The  inner  spirit  worthy  such  a  shrine. 
The  May-thorn,  drooping  all  her  crescent  boughs, 
Unto  the  Sun-god  offered  up  her  prayer : — 
'  Lift,  Sira,  lift  those  lids  of  mossy  &mge. 
And  send  thine  arrowy  beams  across  those  eyes! 
Come  with  thy  light  that,  like  a  racing  steed, 
Shall  chase  the  slumbers  of  my  Rose  of  June ! 
Come  with  thy  hoof  of  fire,  and  strike  the  ground 
Till  that  a  murmuring  rivulet  shall  spring 
And  whisper  of  me  in  my  Rose's  ear 
That  I  may  see  his  beauty  ere  I  die  1' 

Then,  flooding  all  the  heights  with  hues  of  mom^ 
As  borne  on  Iris'  wings,  up  soared  the  Sun ; 
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And  a  red  ray^  that  Tmdercrept  his  lids, 

Woke  tiie  £Eur  Bose-Endymion.    FaU  he  tamed, 

With  open  heart,  to.  greet  his  guardian  May. 

Bat,  like  the  moon,  no  more  the  white-starred  May 
Sent  oat  a  silvery  thoaght  to  greet  her  Rose. 
Abashed  she  stood  before  the  lord  of  June, 
His  sadden  gaze  athwart  her  beanty  thrown 
8et  all  her  stars  aglow.    Qaiok  blush  on  blush 
Deepniyed  her  petals  with  an  amaranth  tinge. 
Her  paler  sisters,  elder-bom,  who  ne'er 
Looked  on  the  glory  of  the  Hose  of  June, 
Die  in  their  whiteness.    But  she  lives  to  show 
How  more  than  beantiftd  is  beauty's  self 
Bayed  in  the  tender  blush  which  seems  to  tell 
'  Pure  whiteness  is  but  hidden.'    Tbit  are  they, 
And  keep  their  fldmess.    But  the  May,  laslrbom. 
Bed  as  the  Rose  blooms  ever  to  this  hour. 

ELEiiKOBA  L.  HBBVET. 


THE  TJNIVEB8ITT  BOAT  EACE. 


THE  boating  men  at  Cambridge 
who  seven-and-thirty  years 
ago  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  a 
challenge  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, to  row  them  a  friendly  eight- 
oared  match,  little  dreamt  that  mey 
were  inaugorating  a  tournament 
which  in  after  years  should  become 
one  of  the  great  sights  of  London — 
a  gala  day,  second  only  to  the  Epsom 
Derby,  established  half  a  century 
before.  Little  did  they  think  that 
the  Univerraty  boat-race  would  ever 
occupy  sucH  a  proud  position  in  the 
thoughts  of  Englishmen  as  to  be  for 
wee^  the  topic  of  conversation  from 
John  o'Groat'a  to  the  Land's  End; 
or  that  it  would  ever  cause  the 
dwellers  in  modem  Babylon  to  rise 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to 
break&kst  at  six,  that  they  might  be 

g resent  on  the  bemks  of  the  Thames 
etween  Putney  and  Mortlake  by 
half-past  seven,  on  a  March  morning, 
to  see  the  spectacle.  Bat  so  it  was ! 
The  blue  riband  of  the  water— be 
it  light,  or  be  it  dark — ^vies  with,  the 
blue  riband  of  the  turf  for  popu- 
larity ;  but  whether  it  be  the  araence 
of  those  debasing  influences  which 
are  unavoidably  associated  with 
what  is  not  inaptly  termed  the 
national  pastime  of  Englishmen,  or 
whether  it  is  the  noble  sight  of 
^ghteen  gallant  young  men— the 


flower  of  the  Universities — contend- 
ing (as  Mr.  Denman  happily  ex- 
pressed it  at  the  dinner  after  the  late 
race)  for  that  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  estimated  in  money  value, 
and  which  no  amount  of  money 
would  tempt  any.one  of  them  to  lose 
or  to  abandon — ^viz.  honour,  we 
know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  no 
other  contest  is  so  generally  looked 
up  to,  not  only  by  the  upper  classes 
but  even  by  the  masses,  as  the  im- 
personation of  all  that  is  manly,  of 
all  that  is  honourable,  chivalrous, 
and  gentlemanlike  as  the  now  annual 
race  between  the  eight-oared  crews 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge; — no  com- 
petition in  which,  after  it  is  brought 
to  an  issue,  we  can  with  so  much 
justice  say,  in  the  words  of  the  song 
written  for  the  occasion, 

■  Freeljr  we  acknowledge  that  the  beet  men  won.' 

The  Iron  Duke  is  related  to  have 
said  that  the  battles  of  the  world 
were  won  on  the  playgrounds  ot 
Eton ;  so  also  we  may  assume  that 
the  destinies  of  this  mighty  empire 
are  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by 
the  effects  which  these  and  similar 
contests  exercise  in  training  the 
characters  and  dispositions  of  our 
embryo  councillors,  law-givers,  and 
divines.    Long  may  they  prosper  1 

Before  entering  into  any  of  the 
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details  oonnected  with  the  raoe  of 
the  present  year  of  grace — 1866— it 
may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  give 
a  short  summary  of  the  contests 
from  their  very  beginning. 

At  the  instance  of  Gunbridge  the 
first  match  between  the  Universities 
was  arranged  in  1829,  and  the  rival 
eights  met  on  the  loih  of  June.  The 
locality  selected  was  one  of  the  most 
lovely  spots  on  the  bosom  of  the 
silvery  Thames,  &r  away  from  the 
smoke  and  din  of  London,  fax  away 
from  flood  tides  and  ebb  tides,  fu 
away   from  Putney   or   Mortlake. 
Are  there  any  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  voyaged  by  water  from  the 
old  stone  bridge  at  Maidenhead  to 
the  charming  little  village  of  War- 
grave?    If  there  are,  we  would  ad- 
vise them  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  finest  scenery 
— the  most  beautiful  combination 
of  wood  and  water,  which  abounds 
between  those  i)oints.     To   those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  river« 
we   need   but    mention    Gliefden, 
Cookham,   Marlow,  Hurley,   Med- 
menham,   Hambledon,  Eemenham, 
and  Henley.    It  was  at  the  last- 
mentioned  town  that  the  pioneer  of 
the  three-and-twenty  matches  which 
have  now  been  rowed  came  off — 
Henley,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
reach  of  water  and  for  the  regatta 
which  is  yearly  held  there.     It  may 
perhaps  seem  strange,  but  although 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity crews  have  more  than  once  com- 
peted against  one  another  for  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup,  yet  on  one 
occasion  only,  and  that  the  first,  was 
the  race  between  the  Universities 
rowed  at  Henley  as  a  match. 

The  present  regatta  course  ex- 
tends, against  stream,  from  the 
island  below  Fawley  Court  to 
Henley  Bridge— rather  more  than  a 
mile;  but  this  distance  was  not  con- 
sidered long  enough,  and  the  two 
boats  started  just  above  Hambledon 
lock,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  lower 
down  the  river,  and  rowed  up-stream 
to  the  bridge,  in  the  presence  of  a 
goodly  number  of  University  men. 
The  Oxford  crew  had  the  best  of 
the  race  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  course,  and  won  their  maiden 
victory  by  several  boats'  lengths. 
There  now  came  an  interval  of  seven 


years,  the  second  match  having  been 
rowed  in  the  month  of  June,  1836. 
On  this  occasion,  and  for  the  first 
time,  the  raoe  took  place  in  London 
(the  course  being  from  Westminster 
to  Putney),  and  Cambridge  sained 
her  first  match.  The  second  race 
on  metropolitan  wators  was  lowed 
in  1839,  three  years  subsequentiy, 
and  Cfunbridge  again  won  essQy. 
In  the  succeeding  year  another  soc- 
oess  fell  to  the  ahue  of  Cambridge, 
but  it  was  dearly  bought^  a 
most  determined  struggle  taking 
place  over  the  whole  distance,  and 
the  victory  being  only  gained  at  tbe 
close  by  three-quarters  of  a  length. 
In  1 841  Cambridge  were  for  the 
fourth  successive  tiione  the  winners; 
but  Oxford  scored  her  seoond  victory 
in  184a.  After  another  interval  d 
three  years  a  match  was  rowed  in 
1845  and  was  won  by  Cambridge, 
this  being  the  firstoccasbn  on  which 
the  present  course — ^ficom  Putney  to 
Mortlake — waa  the  arena  of  the 
strife.  In  1846  Cambridge  again 
won  a  capital  raoe  by  two  lengths, 
and  on  this  occasion  both  crews  used 
outrigged  eights.  Once  more  the 
customary  gap  of  three  years  inte^ 
vened,  the  next  contest  taking  place 
in  1849,  bui^  as  if  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  two  matches  were  roved 
in  that  year.  The  first  was  won  by 
Cambridge,  but  the  seoond— which 
was  decided  in  Deoember—termi- 
nated  in  a  foul,  which  was  adjudged 
against  Cambridge.  Ten  races  in 
all  had  up  to  this  time  been  rowed, 
out  of  which  Cambridge  had  been 
sucoessftd  seven  times  and  Oxford 
three.  After  this  there  was  no  con- 
test until  185a,  when  Oxf<»d  won, 
and  repeated  her  victory  in  1854^ 
1 8  5  3  having  passed  without  a  match. 

Another  mterval  ekpsed  nntu 
1856— since  which  time  the  raoe  has 
been  an  annual  one — when  Gam- 
bridge  won  by  a  length  or  there- 
abouts after  a  dose  contest  The 
following  year  witnessed  the  snooetf 
of  Oxford,  and  1858  that  of  Gam- 
bridge.  In  1859  the  weather  wtf 
most  unpropitious,  and  the  water  so 
rough  that  the  Cambridge  crew,  who 
were  strong  favourites,  sank  Jtut 
above  Barnes  Bridge,  their  boat 
filling  under  them  from  the  war*, 
which  incessantly  broke  over  her; 
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bnt  th^  were  astem  at  the  tima 
A  splendid  match  took    place  in 
i860,  and  after  a  neck-and-neck  race 
up  to  Chiswicky  Cambridge  managed 
to  win  by  a  length  and  a  half:  this 
was  her  last  Tictory  np   to   the 
present  day.    The  easy  successes  of 
Oxford  in  1861,  1862,  1863,  and 
1864  fti^  not  yet  forgotten ;  and  the 
splendid  match  of  1865,  remarkable 
for  the  long  lead  which  Cambridge 
acquired  at  one  portion  of  the  race^ 
only,   howeyer,    to    be  ultimately 
rowed  down  by  Oxford,  is  still  fresh 
in  onr  memories.    When  the  match 
of  1863  had  been  decided,  twenhr 
races  had  been  rowed,  out  of  which 
Cambridge  had  won  ten  and  Oxford 
ten,  and  if  to  the  latter  are  added 
the  Tictories  of  1864  and  1865  it  will 
be  found    that    Oxford   was  two 
matches  ahead  of  the  sister  IJniyer- 
sify.    This  brings  us  down  to  the 
present   contest,    which,  although 
scarcely  so  remarkable  in  its  features 
as  its  predecessor,  was  yet  for  many 
reasons  a  more  brilliant  and  me- 
morable affair. 

For  weeks  preceding  the  34th  of 
March,  on  which  morning  it  was 
settled  that  the  race  should  this  year 
he  rowed,  the  inteiest  taken  in  the 
crews  and  their  doings  was  unusually 
great,anditeaIminatedontheappear- 
ance  of  the  two  eights  on  the  I^ndon 
rirer.     It  was  gemorally  reported 
that  Oxford  had  a  stronger  ana  more 
dangerous  crew  than  any  thoy  had 
sent  np  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  raw  material  was  of  the  very 
best,  but  it  certainly  was  not  made 
the  most  of;  and  although  when  in 
training  on  the  Mb  in  uieir  heavy 
tub-boat  tiiere  was  ereiy  promise  of 
their  coming  to  the  post  a  splendid 
and  almost  iuTinoible  eight,  yet, 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  change 
&om  the  heavy  to  the  Ughi  boat,  or 
whether  it  was  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  their  great  coach,  Mr. 
Geoige  Monison,  to  whose  counsels 
of  late  yean  they  have  owed  so 
much,  it  is  indisputable  that  they 
became,  if  anythmg,  worse,  instead 
of  getting  better,  tiie  improvement 
they  had  in  previous  yean  made 
after  thev  appearance  in  town  hav- 
ing been  as  rapid  as  it  was  marked. 
The  Oambridgis  crew,  on  the  other 


hand,  were  said'to  be  veiy  inferior— 
in  fi&ct,  not  up  to  the  calibre  of  their 
predecessors ;  and  if  such  had  been 
the  case  it  would  not  have  required 
much  discernment  to  discover  that 
they  had  no  chance  in  the  race. 
Owing  to  these  rumours,  and  like- 
wise to  the  repeated  changes  made 
in  the  crew  even  up  to  the  eve  of 
their  departure  from  Cambridge,  the 
Oxonians  were  strong  favourites, 
but  the  result  proved  that  there 
were  no  good  grounds  for  jumping 
to  such  a  hasty  conclusion. 

The  Cambridge  crew,  contrary  to 
their  usual  custom,  were  the  first  to 
arrive  at  Putney,  and  they  repaired, 
as  is  their  wont,  to  Mrs.  inker's, 
the  Star  and  Garter— where   they 
are  always  looked  after  with  the 
greatest   care   and   attention — on 
Wednesday,  the  14th  of  March:  the 
same  afternoon  they  went  afloat  for 
the  first  time,  and  aiter  paddling  up 
to    Mortlake,  rowed    the    course 
throughout  on  the  ebb,  giving  con- 
siderable satis&ction  to  the  lookers- 
on.  On  the  following  day,  Thursday, 
they  took  to  their   boat   between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and  rowed 
all  the  way  from  the  aqueduct  at 
Putney,  to  Mortlake  at  racing  pace. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Oxford  crew 
arrived  at  the  White  Lion  hotel, 
their  usual  quarters ;  but  by  reason 
of  their  boat  not  making  its  appear- 
ance until  quite  late  in  the  eveninff, 
they  were  unable  todo  more  than  pull 
steadily  up  to  Chiswick  Eyot  and 
back  again.    The  watn  at  the  time 
was  very  rough,  especially  in  the 
Putney  Beach,  as  the  wind  met  the 
ebb  tide  and  raised  a  heavy  surf,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  every  allow- 
anoe  was  made  for  the  un&vourable 
circumstances  under  which  they  first 
went  afloat,  they  appeared  so  en- 
tirely at  sea  that  a  great  number  of 
the  spectators  were  at  once   pre- 
judiced against  them,  and  certainly 
they  did  not  present  a  very  im- 
posing appearance.  The  attendance 
of  lookers-on  gradually  increased 
day  by  day,  a  large  troop  of  horsemen 
regularly  accompanying  the  crews 
during  their  practice,  to  say  nothing 
of  foot  passengers,  of  whom  there 
were  droves ;  but  the  Thursday  pre- 
ceding the  morning  of  the  race  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  regatta 
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day,  especially  towards  the  affcer- 
noon.  In  the  morning  the  Oxford 
eight  rowed  several  short  trials  with 
a  picked  crew  of  watermen,  on  the 
ebbi  and  in  each  spin  had  the  best 
of  liie  struggle  be&re  they  had  gone 
far.  Soon  after  four  o'clock  an 
enormous  concourse  of  spectators 
assembled  on  the  tow-path  at  Putney 
in  anticipation  of  seeing  the  Cam* 
bridge  men  row  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
race  with  a  twelve-oared  crew  of 
the  London  Bowing  Club,  and  they 
were  rewarded  by  seeing  the  Oxford 
crew  row  three  or  four  spurts  with 
a  Kingston  eight  shortly  before  five 
o'clock,   after    the    conclusion  of 

.  which  the  Oantabs  embarked  from 
Simmon's  yard,  and  with  the  twelve, 
went  to  the  aqueduct  to  start  After 
several  brief  essays,  the  two  crews 
turned  round  off  Graven  Cottage 
and  paddled  back  to  their  respective 

(  boat-yards.  In  consequence  of  the 
Oxford  crew  starting  at  a  steady, 
well-defined  stroke  when  practising 
with  the  Kingston  eight,  and  on 
account  of  Cambridge  going  off  at  a 
very  rapid  pace  when  rowing  the 
London  twelve-oar,  the  majoriiy  of 
the  lookers-on  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  Cambridge  was  the  better 
crew;  but  although  their  rowing 
was  much  the  neatest,  and  the  men 
were  better  together  than  their  op- 
ponents, there  was  a  strong  everlast- 
mg  sort  of  long  drag  about  the  Oxford 
crew  that  could  not  fail  to  command 
the  respect  of  boating  men,  although 
the  uninitiated  overlooked  it,  and 
paid  more  heed  to  superficial  ap- 
pearances. 

Friday —the  day  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  race— was,  as  is  usual, 
devoted  to  practising  starts,  the 
accepted  rule  being  not  to  allow  any 
haid  work  to  be  done  so  shortly  bo- 
fore  the  match,  but  to  give  the  body 
rest,  and  to  afford  the  men  the  op- 
portunity of  gathering  up  their 
strength  for  the  efforts  of  the  mor- 
row, which  would  be  sure  to  tax 
their  powers  and  endurance  to  the 
uttermost  It  had  become  generally 
known  that  in  consequence  of  the 
westerly  wind  the  neap  tide  could 
not  be  depended  upon  aiter  a  quarter 
to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  it  would  be  indispensable  that 
the  men  should  be  afloat  by  half- 


past  seven.    Preparations  weve  ac- 
cordingly made  for  retiring  to  rest 
at  an  unusually  early  hour,  and 
breakfasts   were   ordered  for  flTa 
o'clock  on  the  following  monung. 
The  aspect  of  afGura  was  by  no 
means  promising,  for  as  the  evening 
drew  in,  a  gale  ot  wind  was  blowing, 
aocompaniea   by  a  heavy  driving 
rain,  and  fears  were  expressed  that 
if  daybreak  did  not  usher  in  a  lull 
to  ihia  war  of  the  elements,  one  or 
both  crews  might  fare  badly,  and 
perhaps  afford  a  repetition  oi  the 
memorable  sight  in  1859,  when  the 
Cambridge  boat  disappeared  under 
Hie  feet  of  her  gallant  crew;  only 
with   this   difference,  that  ^onld 
such  a  contretemps  occur,  Oxford  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
likely  si^erer,  as  she  had  the  smaller 
boat  of  the  twain,  and  the  heavier 
crew. 

The  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
24th  March,  broke  fiine  and  clear 
after  the  storm,  and  the  sun 
shone  out  brilliantly,  but  after  » 
while  violet-tinted  clouds  made  their 
unwelcome  apnearance  in  the  sky, 
although  the  down&ll  which  they 
heralded  providentially  held  off 
until  the  afternoon,  and  allowed  the 
multitudes  which  thronged  the 
shores  of  the  river  to  disperse,  every 
one  his  own  way,  with  twofold  feel- 
ings of  congratulation  i-'first  he- 
cause  they  had  seen  a  magnificat 
race,  which  fulljf  recompensed  them 
for  their  early  nsing,  and  which  tb^ 
would  have  been  sorry  to  have 
missed ;  and  secondly,  because  they 
had  been  vouchsafed  flair  weather 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle. 
On  our  arrival  at  Putiiey  shortly 
after  seven  o'clock,  the  first  thing 
that  struck  our  attention  was  the 
line  of  barges  moored  off  the  Star 
and  Garter,  to  which  the  steam- 
boats had  to  make  fiistinorderto 
prevent  the  crews  being  incommoded 
and  endangered  as  has  hitherto  been 
the  case.  Some  distance  above  the 
tier  of  barges  which  stretched  acroaa 
the  river,  two  lighters  were  moored 
for  the  competing  eights  to  start 
from ;  and  by  requiring  thesteamera 
to  nmke  fast  well  astern  of  theOi 
the  crews  were  enabled  to  ^^^ 
fair  and  satis&ctory  start  Toe 
plan  was  ably  carriod  out  by  w» 
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Tiuuneg  CanserriKnoy  Board,  and 
afforded  unqualified  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned.  It  was  a  good 
thonght,  but  originated,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  witib  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  tiie  aqnatio  world,  al- 
though now  past  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  sport  himself.  Crowds 
of  spectatcra  had  collected  at  Putney, 
Hammersmith,  Barnes,  and  Mort- 
lake,  and  there  was  a  fair  attend- 
ance of  ladies,  considering  the  un- 
earthly hour  at  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  astir. 

Shortly  after  half- past  seven 
o'clock  the  crews  wended  their  way 
down  to  their  boathouses,  and  pro- 
ceeded, amidst  great  cheering,  to 
embark.  The  Cambridge  crew  were 
first  afloat,  but  were  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  Oxford,  who,  as 
in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  had 
won  the  choice  of  station,  and  took 
the  Middlesex  side,  the  Cambridge 
boat  being  just  outside  them,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  where  the  tail  of  the 
neap  flood  tide  was  slowly  making 
upwards.  As  a  rule  the  Fulham 
station  is  the  best,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether,  on  this  occasion, 
the  Cambridge  men  had  not  as  good 
»  position  as  their  opponents,  even 
if  not  a  better  one,  because  the  tide 
was  flowing  faster  in  mid-stream 
than  aJong  shore,  and  the  breeze 
which  blew  across  the  river  from 
Putney  rav>ed  a  disagreeable  surf 
under  the  Middlesex  hixik,  of  which 
Oxford  had  the  benefit,  whilst  Cam- 
bridge, by  their  windward  station, 
escaped  it:  and  provided  Oxford 
were  unable  to  clear  their  adver- 
saries before  crossing  the  water  in 
Grab-Tree  Beach,  of  which  there  was 
Uttle  or  no  chance,  Cambridge  would 
have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
xmder  the  lee  of  the  tow-path  bank 
nntil  arriving  at  the  foot  of  Chis- 
wick  £yot ;  so  that  the  outer  posi- 
tion, as  it  happened,  was  by  no 
means  the  worst  The  delay  at  the 
starting-point  was  of  the  briefest 
possible  duration,  for  directly  the 
boats  got  into  position,  the  crews 
pulled  off  their  blue  jackets,  and 
held  themselves  in  readiness  to  go 
directly  the  starter  gave  them  the 
signal,  which  he  did  about  ten  or 
twelve  minutes   to  eight  o'clock. 


The  Oxford  crew  had  rather  the 
best  of  the  start,  and  immediately 
led  by  six  or  seven  feet ;  but  Cam- 
bridge, true  to  her  traditions,  soon 
made  up  her  lost  ground,  and  was 
alongside  Oxford  in  a  very  few 
strokes.  On  they  went  up  the  first 
reach,  neither  crew  having  any  per- 
ceptible advantage,  the  Cambridge 
coxswain  keeping  his  boat  out  very 
wide  as  he  made  for  the  first  bemd 
in  the  river;  the  Oxonian,  on  the 
contrary,  steering  close  in  under 
the  bank.  So  they  passed  Craven 
Cottage,  still  level ;  but  after  turn- 
ing the  comer,  the  bow  of  the 
Cambridge  boat  slowly  showed 
ahead,  and  off  the  wharf  opposite 
Fisher's  Bridge  was,  perhaps,  a 
quarter  of  a  length  in  front  This 
lead  was  maintained  by  Cambridge 
whilst  crossing  the  water  in  Crab- 
Tree  Beach,  until  just  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  bend  below  Messrs. 
Cowan*B  factory,  when  Oxford 
steadily  overhauled  the  leading 
boat;  and  previously  to  coming 
abreast  of  the  soap-works  wharf 
the  two  eights  were  again  on  even 
terms,  the  excitement  of  the  mul- 
titudes at  Hammersmith  [becoming 
intense  as  the  two  crews  were  dia- 
cemed  making  for  the  bridge,  oar 
and  oar.  From  the  ifoap-works  to 
the  Su8X)en8ion-bridge  the  Cam- 
bridge crew  once  more  improved 
their  position,  and  having  the  inside 
of  the  bend  again  showed  in  front, 
making  such  good  use  of  their  time 
and  opportunity  that  th^  passed 
through  the  centre  span  oi  the 
bridge— on  which  the  spectators  had 
occupied  every  available  square  inch, 
chains  included— with  a  lead  of 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  length, 
the  Oxford  boat  being  just  outside 
them  on  their  starbosunl  quarter. 
The  selection  of  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  by  the  Cambridge  coxswain 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
prudent  step,  because  he  was  keep- 
ing his  boat  out  in  rougher  water 
than  was  necessary;  whereas  by 
taking  the  Surrey  arch  he  would 
have  cultivated  smoother  water 
under  the  shelter  of  the  bank,  and 
would  have  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  out  of  the  wind.  Directly 
aAer  clearing  the  bridge,  Oxford 
commenced  to  gain  (as  was  pre- 
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cisely  the  case  last  year),  and  onoe 
more  drew  up  alongside  Cambridge, 
abont  a  conple  of  hundred  ya^s 
aboTe  it     The  laoe  now  seemed 
abont  to  commenoe  afresh,  for  al- 
though the  same  relative  positions 
were  maintained  as  far  as  the  Doves, 
yet  on  turning  the  bend  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  oil  mills  and 
waterworks,  Cambridge,  on  the  in- 
side, again  forged  ahead  and  led  by 
a  quarter  of  a  length,    although 
Oxford  was  not  to  be  shaken  off. 
As  the  crews  entered  Comey  Beach, 
the  water  became  very  rough,  the 
foul    wind   raising  a  considerable 
surf,  and  neither  of  the  boats  ap- 
peared to  make  particularly  good 
weather  of  it    At  the  bottom  of 
Chiswick  Eyot  Oxford,  not  to  be 
denied,  again  came  up  level  with 
Cambridge,  and  the  race  was  as  ex- 
citing as  ever.    Last  year  Chiswick 
church  was  the  landmark  off  which 
the  match  came  to  a  crisis,  the  long 
steady  pulling  of   Oxford  rowing 
Cambridge  down  just  after  passing 
the  top  of  the  Eyot    On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  there  was  but 
little  to  choose  between  the  crews 
as  they  passed  the  church;  and  al- 
though the  Cambridge  men  were 
kept  too  dose  into  the  bay  on  the 
Surrey  side,  yet  as  they  turned  the 
comer  opposite  the  white  cottage, 
and   entered   Barnes   Beach,  they 
were  positively  a  quarter  of  a  leng& 
in  front    At  this  critical  juncture 
a  danger  of  no  small  magnitude 
loomed  ahead,  in  the  form  of  an 
unwieldy   sailing  -  barge    reaching 
athwart    the   course  of   the    two 
racing  boats.   The  Oxford  coxswain, 
seeing  at   a   glance   how  matters 
stood,  kept  away  for  the  Middlesex 
shore  so  as  to  steer  clear  ahead  of 
the  obstructive  barge;  butthe  Cantab, 
being  in  a  momentary  dilenuna, 
not  knowing  whether   he   should 
pass  ahead  or  astern  of  the  craft  in 
question,  all  at  once  made  in  to- 
wards the  Oxford   boat,  and   not 
allowing  sufficiently  for  the  rate  of 
the   barge's   progression,    had    to 
make  a  second  sheer  so  sb  to  go 
clear,  and  this  step  lost  him  the  lead 
which  he  held  but  a  moment  before. 
On  getting  into  the  open  water  off 
the  bathing-place  in  the*!  Chiswick 
fields,  the  two  eights  were  once  more 


on  level  terms,  but  tiie  Oxonians, 
takmg  advantage  of  the  opportmiitjr, 
made  their  effort  and  steadily  com- 
menced to  draw  away  from  thdr 
rivals,  although  the  latter  used 
every  exertion  to  retrieve  the  fortune 
of  tiie  day,  which  was  evidently 
going  against  them.  Foot  by  foot 
Oxford  increased  her  advantage,  and, 
notwithstanding  a  determined  spurt 
firom  Cambridge  shortly  before 
reaching  Barnes  Bridge,  passed 
under  the  railway  rather  more  than 
a  lengtii  ahead,  and  finally  arrived 
at  the  fiagboat  stationed  off  the 
Eew  meadows,  the  winners  by  about 
three  lengths.  The  time  occupied 
actually  amounted  to  nearly  twenty- 
six  minutes;  but  the  bad  tide,  which 
had  turned  before  the  race  was 
quite  finished,  and  the  foul  wind- 
considerable  obstacles  to  contend 
against— folly  accounted  ibr  it 

This  makes  the  sixth  succeedva 
victory  to  the  credit  of  Oxford,  who 
reckon  with  the  year,  the  last  time 
Oetmbridge  won  having  been  in 
i860.  On  that  memorable  occasion 
the  race  was  most  exciting  and  veiy 
closely  contested  throughout,  the 
boats  having  passed  through  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge  nearly  level,  and 
Ctekmbridge  having  just  managed  to 
shake  off  Oxford  in  the  upper  part 
of  Comey  Beach.  Since  then  the 
successes  of  Oxford  have  worn  an 
air  of  monotony;  but  the  match  of 
1865,  which  has  now  fallen  into  the 
shade  when  compared  with  the 
giJlant  struggle  of  the  present  year 
— alike  honourable  to  victor  and 
vanquished — raised  the  droopmg 
spirits  of  the  boating  men  of  the 
C^  and  their  friends,  who  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  proud  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  crew  which  Mr. 
Griffiths  brought  up  to  Putn^  m 
l^borch.  The  present  race  was  won  hy 
Oxford  by  strength  alone,  for  al- 
though a  more  powerful  and  bigger 
crew  than  Cambridge,  they  were 
neither  so  finished  nor  so  well  fan 
gether :  they  were  ready,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  very  rough. 

Ill  the  evening  of  the  boat-race 
day,  the  crews  and  their  frienj 
were,  as  is  customary,  entertainefi 
at  dinner  at  WilhVs  Booms  by  the 
Thames  Subscription  Club,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  GkwTg© 
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Denman,  Q.  C,  M.P.— himaelf  an 
oH  Cambiidge  UnivorBity  oar — vho 
proposed  the  health  of  the  OxTord 
and  Cambridge  ciewa  in  an  able 
nuimer;  and  while  oongratnlating 
the  fonner  on  their  saccees,  spoke 
■ome  appropriate  wonia  of  conso- 
latjon  to  the  Cambridge  men.  With 
the  tooBt  he  coupled  the  names  of 
MaearB.  M.  Brown,  Freeident  of  the 
0.n.B.C.,  and  H.  A.  Kinglake,  Pre- 
sident of  the  C.n.6.C.  The  fanner 
gentleman,  who  briefljr  retnnied 
thanks  for  hia  UniTersily,  paid  a 
well-merited  tribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  an-aDgementa  which  had  been 
adopted  at  the  Btartan^-paat,  and 
which  had  Bucceeded  m  inetilling 
something  like  order  into  the  hitherto 
tumly  and  chaotic  maaa  of  paddl&- 
Bteuneis  and  tng-boats.  Mr.  Eing- 
lake  said  that  althongh  folly  aware 


in  HQcceBBion,  he  deprecated  anr 
exoDBea  being  made  on  their  beh^ 
bnt  yet  be  coald  not  but  be  sensible 
of  the  many  diffioaltiee  he  had  had 
toenoonntei  before  he  was  aiabled  to 
deoido  upon  a  crew  for  Putney,  for 
which  some  allowance  he  thon^bt 
ought  to  be  made.  In  an  nmnBing 
manner  he  alluded  to  the  steady 
progression  his  crew  had  madefa> 
wards  victory  sinoe  1SG3,  when  th^ 
aaw  little  or  nothing  of  Oxford  after 
the  start ;  but  on  the  present  occ^ 
Btou  they  had  managed  to  keep  with 
them  nearly  as  far  as  Barnes,  aod 
he  did  not  despair  but  that  next 
season  Cambridge  would  manage  to 
stop  in  front  ontil  the  winning-post 
was  passed:  we  sincerely  hope  he 
will  proye  a  true  prophet 
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ANY  mesaafle  for  Hiltonbury?' 
said  Mr.  Frederick  Greville  to 
his  Bister,  Lady  GaaooigQe,  one  fine 
morning  early  in  April,  as  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  at  Hirst  Oastle 
prepared  for  ridings  and  drawing  on 
Ids  gloves. 

'Oh!  YoQ  are  going  there  again, 
•re  yon?'  retomed  hia  sister,  with  a 
laugh. 

'Now  no  chaflf,  my  dear  Eanny,  I 
beg ;  it  is  quite  nncalled  for.  Yes,  I 
am  going  there  again.  Lord  Wil- 
mington particularly  begged  me  to 
come  over  to-day,  and  loc^  at  a  plan 
for  his  new  stables :  he  knows  I  un- 
derstand that  sort  o^  thing,  and  that's 
why  I  am  going.' 

'  Oh !  yes,  I  see/  said  his  sister, 
Btill  smiling,  'and  I  need  not  expect 
you  back  tiU  near  dinner-time,  I  sup- 
pose. Are  you  going  to  ride 
Stella?' 

'  No,  I'm  going  to  try  Biohard's 
new  chesnut.  What  a  beauly  he 
is!  And  you'll  see  I  shall Inake  him 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  break  him  in 
for  a  lady's  horse  if  you  would  like 
to  mount  him.' 

'Oh,  no!'  cried  Lady  Gafiooigne, 
'it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of 
such  a  thing,  and,  indeed,  I  don't  half 
like  even  your  riding  him.  Two  of 
the  grooms  have  been  thrown,  and  I 
am  sure  :he  is  a  most  dangerous 
animal.    Now  do  be  careful.' 

'Hayenofearforme.  I'll  manage 
him,  I  can  promise  you.  Well, 
you've  no  message,  you  say  ?' 

'  No— stop '  (for  she  saw  by  her 
brother's  face  that  he  wanted  one). 
'  Yes,  I  was  thinking,  the  weather  is 
80  mild,  we  might  have  some  archery 
next  week,  and  Violet  and  Blanche 
like  it  of  all  things.  If  youll  wait 
half  a  minute  I  will  write  a  note 
and  ask  them  to  come.' 

So  the  note  was  written,  and  Mr. 
Greville  rode  away  with  it 

Lady  Gascoigne  was  a  tall,  slender, 
elegant  woman  of  about  nine-and- 
twenty,  most  amiable  and  affection- 
ate to  her  relations  and  intimate 
friends,  but  considered  cold  and 
haugh^  by  those  who  did  not  know 


her  well,  or  whom  ahe  did  not  wish 
to  know.  She  was  one  of  a  laiga 
family  very  highly  oonneoted,  ani 
bad  married  Sir  Biohard  Gaaodgne, 
one  of  the  greatest  vartis  in  her 
own  ooun^,  when  bd»  was  only 
eighteen.  Her  fayonrite  brother 
Fraderick  stood  next  her  in  the 
fieunily,  being  at  this  time  seven^ffid- 
twen^.  Though  not  the  eldest  aon, 
he  had  sacoeeded  to  an  immeiiM 
fortune  through  the  rich  widow  of 
an  uncle  who  had  no  children  or 
near  relatives  of  her  own,  and  had 
greatly  delighted  in  the  handsoms 
&oe  and  lively  manners  of  her  hsa- 
beod's  nephew  and  namffsala 
Young  Greville  had  just  retumd 
from  three  years'  wandering  abo# 
the  world,  and  amongst  otfaff 
changes,  he  found  that,  during  Ih 
absence,  his  friends  Yiolet  anl 
Blanche  Seymour,  Lord  Wilmiofp* 
ton's  daughters,  almost  cbildna 
when  he  left,  had  grown  up  into 
handsome  young  ladies;  ana  that 
Violet,  especially,  was  the  very  low- 
liest girl  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
life,  a  circumstance  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  supposed  to  account  for  bifl 
riding  over  to  Hiltonbuiy  oTery 
second  day. 

'My  dear,  are  we  to  ask  these 
people  to  dinner  or  are  we  notf 
saia  Sir  Bichard,  coming  into  the 
drawing-room  just  as  his  brother-in- 
law  had  ridden  off. 

'What  people?  Oh!  the  Bean- 
cliamps  you  mean.  No,  Bichard,  I 
think  not  The  Major  is  all  vesy 
well,  but  I  really  cannot  endure  titat 
woman :  she  is  perfectly  odious,  and 
doesn't  know  now  to  bdiave  1k9> 
self.' 

'Very  well,  my  dear,  then  jn 
won't  ask  them;  that  settles  & 
And  Sir  Bichard  went  off,  not  Jo* 
ing  quite  satisfied  with  the  deciOT. 

The  Beauchamps  had  just  teW 
for  a  year  a  little  place  calW 
Thurston  Lodge,  about  threo  wm 
from  Hirst  Sir  Bichard  had  «noe 
sat  next  the  M^jor  at  a  public  «»• 
ner  and  took  a  great  fimcy  to  htfii 
he  being,  indeed,  a  most  agreeaWe 
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and  wefll-informed  man ;  so  when  he 
difiooTered  who  his  new  neighbours 
were,  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  call, 
bat  Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  very  in- 
ferior to  her  husbaind,  and  Lady 
Gascoigne  felt  no  desire  to  pursue 
the  aoquaintanoe  further. 

The  case  of  the  Beauchamps,  in 
&ct»  was  a  marked  instance  of  those 
eccentric  and  extraordinary  alliances 
so  £reqaently  contracted  by  military 
men,  alliances  unsuggestiye  of  either 
pleasure  or  profit,  and  Uie  result 
apparently  of  dull  quarters  and  time 
hanging  heayy  on  tneir  hands.  For 
such-like  passing  discomforts,  these 
strong-minded  ones  take  to]  them- 
selves a  remedy  wholly  irremediable, 
and  of  which  one  cannot  but  think 
th^y  must  heartily  repent  as  soon  as 
they  find  themselves  in  civilized 
society  and  a  poptJar  station  once 
more. 

Mis.  Beauchamp  had  been  a  Miss 
Thomson,  the  sister,  it  was  said,  of 
a  village  doctor  in  an  obscure  part 
of  Ireland  where  the  Major  had  been 
quartered.  He  had  no  excuse,  how- 
ever, in  the  shape  of  bewitching 
Irish  beauty,  for  Miss  Thomson  was 
an  EngliBhwoman,  very  plain  and 
several  years  older  than  himself. 
'  How  it  came  let  doctors  tell.'  The 
£utB  are,  that  there  they  were  tied 
together  for  life,  and  that  the  Major 
was  attached  to  his  wife  like  a  good 
man  as  he  was,  though  unable  occa- 
sionally to  help  feeling  an  uncom- 
fortably hot  all-overish  sensation 
when  mixing  in  general  society  with 
her. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  of 
this  same  di^.  Lady  Gascoigne  hap- 
pening to  look  out  of  one  of  the  front 
windows  of  the  drawing-room,  be- 
held Mrs.  Beauchamp  hurrying  up 
the  approach  at  full  speed ;  no  joke 
to  her,  for  she  was  oi  a  very  large 
size  and  easily  overheated,  when  her 
naturally  florid  complexion  assumed 
the  deepest  crimson  hue,  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  due  course  of 
time  she  was  ushered  into  the  room, 
and  scarcely  waited  to  wring  Lady 
Gasooigne's  hand  before  throwing 
herself  into  a  chair,  and  there  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  unable  to  say  a 
word. 

'  Tou  seem  quite  exhausted,'  said 
her  Ladyship,  too  surpri£cd  to  be 


frigid;  Met  me  ring  for  a 'glass  of 
wine,'  and  her  hand  was  upon  the 
bell ;  but  Mrs.  Beauchamp  waved  a 
violent  dissent  with  her  parasol, 
tugged  fiercely  at  her  bonnet  strings, 
which  she  finally  succeeded  in  loos- 
ening, tore  the  pins  from  her  gay 
shawl,  and  threw  it  back,  and  at 
length  speech  returned  to  her.  '  My 
dear  Laay  Gascoigne,'  said  she,  still 
panting  at  intervals,  'this  visit' — 
'  so  unceremonious '— '  you  must  ex- 
cuse'— 'your  brother,  A&.Greville — ' 

'My  brother?'  said  Lady  Gas- 
coigne, taking  alarm ;  '  he  has  gone 
out  to  ride ;  nothing  has  happened,  I 
hope?* 

'  Nothing  alarming,  I  hope  and 
trust, — ^a  alight  accident — lying  at 
our  house ;'  and  Mrs.Beauchamp  took 
to  panting  again,  whilst  Lady  Gras- 
coigne  rushed  from  the  room  to  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  order  the  dog- 
cart^ as  the  b'ghtest  and  speediest 
vehicle,  to  begot  ready:  it  was  soon 
at  the  door,  and  she  jumped  in  and 
drove  off,  entirely  forgetting  her 
visitor.  Hearing  the  sound  of  wheels, 
however,  that  lady,  having  now  re- 
covered herself,  rose  and  went  hastily 
to  the  window,  and  seeing  the  dog- 
cart proceeding  on  its  way  without 
her,  she  threw  up  the  sash  and 
bawled  lustily  to  the  groom  to  stop. 
Lady  Gascoigne  looked  round,  and 
beholding  the  i)ortly  fonn  half 
stretched  out  of  the  window  and 
waving  a  large  pocket  handkerchief 
as  a  signal  of  distress,  whilst  intense 
anguish  at  the  idea  of  having  to 
widk  back  was  depicted  rrpon  the 
rubicund  countenance,  she  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  though 
so  full  of  anxiety  about  her  brother. 
She  would  not  lose  a  moment, 
however,  by  turning  back,  so  called 
out  to  an  under-gardener  near, 
to  order  the  pony-carriage  for 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  went  on  in 
haste  to  Thurston  Lodge.  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  was  extended  on  a  so&  and 
scarcely  yet  conscious.  The  village 
doctor,  wno  was  with  him,  gave,  how- 
ever, a  sanguine  opinion,  suggesting, 
at  the  same  time,  that  their  London 
physician  should  be  telegraphed  for 
to  save  all  anxiety. 

Lady  Gascoigne  eagerly  accepted 
Mfl^r  Beauchamp's  dfer  to  take  the 
dug-cart  and  go  to    ^larston,  the 
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nearest  town,  for  this  purpose,  and 
hastened  him  ont  of  the  honse.  On 
his  way  he  had  to  pass  by  the  gate 
of  Hirst  Castle,  and  not  far  from  it 
he  met  the  pony-carriage,  Mrs. 
Beanchamp  seated  ia  it  and  orer^ 
flowing  it  considerably.  Although 
of  any  thing  but  fairy-like  dimensions, 
and  several  years  older  than  her 
husband,  she  kept  up  the  juYenile, 
gushing  line,  in  her  relations  with 
him,  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
perseverance.  The  Major,  of  course, 
nad  no  intention  of  stopping,  and 
drove  on,  merely  calling  out  an  ex- 
planation as  he  passed,  but  his  wife 
screaming  after  him,  'Charles! 
Charles,  my  love!'  in  despairing 
tones,  he  was  obliged  to  pull  up. 

'What  is  it?'  cried  he,  looking 
back. 

'  Charles,  I'  am  so  ill ;  I  ran  the 
whole  way  to  Hirst  You  know  I 
am  not  strong,  Charles,  and  I  feel 
very  ill.  Let  the  servant  go  on  and 
come  back  with  me.' 

'  Nonsense,  my  dear,  I  must  go ; 
it  is  a  most  important  matter;  you 
don't  look  bad  at  all,  and  besides 
vou  will  find  the  doctor  at  home  to 
look  after  you  if  you  require  it' 
And  he  went  on  once  more ;  when 
that  well-known  fifttal  signal,  a  shrill 
scream  like  a  railway  whistle,  smote 
upon  his  ear,  and  looking  back  he 
beheld  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  in  as  limp  a 
condition  as  her  proportions  would 
admit  of,  hanging  over  the  side  of 
the  pony-carriage.  What  could  he 
do  ?  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
forsake  the  flaccid  partner  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows  in  this  pitiable 
state,  so  most  unwillingly  he  de- 
scended from  the  dog-cart  and  went 
back  to  her  assistance,  not  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
position  or  of  the  fiirtive  grins  which 
passed  between  the  servants. 

After  divers  proppings  and  haul- 
ings  on  the  part  of  her  husband  and 
the  groom,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  once 
more  reared  herself  into  a  sitting 
posture  and  gazed  languidly  and  re- 
proachfally  on  her  spouse,  her  bon- 
net having  assumed  a  strange  and 
fearful  shape,  owing  to  its  late  pre- 
dicament 

'  Come  now,  Betsey,  my  dear,  you 
are  better,  aren't  you?  do  you  feel 
all  right?'  said  the  Major,  who,  in 


spite  of  his  invariably  seemg  these 
sudden  attacks  of  illness  come  to  a 
speedy  and  &vourable  termination, 
could  never  get  over  the  weakness 
of  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  alarm 
when  they  made  their  appearance. 
(And  this  was  most  praiseworthy 
conduct,  for  the  production  of  that 
sensation  on  his  part  was  the  veiy 
end  and  object  of  their  existence.) 

'  Better,  Charles,'  murmured  the 
invalid. 

'There  now,  then,  you  must  get 
home  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  go 
and  lie  down.  I  shall  make  all  the 
haste  I  can.' 

'  Tou  will  not  leave  me !  Charles, 
surely  you  will  not  leave  me !'  and 
there  was  again  a  plain  tendency 
to  forsake  t£e  x)erpendicular  and  , 
droop  over  the  side  of  the  pony-car- 
riage. 

'No,  no,'  said  the  Major  hastily, 
dreading  lest  the  railway  whistle 
should  not  be  &r  o£  'Certainly 
not  I  shall  send  on  the  groom,' 
and  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  pockeir 
book,  he  wrote  the  message  on  it, 
and  desired  the  man  to  make  all 
speed  to  Marston. 

At  Thurston,  meanwhile,  Dr. 
SmiHi  had  turned  every  one  out  of 
the  patient's  room.  Miss  Turner 
and  Miss  Wright,  two  young  ladies 
from  Leeds,  nieces  of  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ, who  were  on  a  visit  to  ibai 
uncle  and  aunt,  took  possession  of 
Lady  Gascoigne  and  drew  her  into 
the  dining-room,  eager  to  pour  forth 
the  whole  history  of  the  accident,  ef 
which,  it  appeared,  they  had  been 
eye-witnesses.  Marianne  Turner, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  short,  &t, 
little  creature,  with  a  pretty  fitir 
complexion  but  not  much  beauty 
b^aes;  whilst  Isabella  Wright, 
was  tall,  dark,  and  handsome  after  a 
rustic  fashion,  with  bright  rosy 
cheeks  and  brilliant  black  eyes: 
some  of  her  ways  of  using  the  latter 
had  been  known  occasionally  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  noble  sex,  and 
caused  members  of  her  own  fie- 
quently  to  designate  her  as  a 
minx. 

Marianne  finding  it  quite  useless 
to  cope  with  her  cousin  on  the 
score  of  looks,  had  given  it  up,  and 
now  prided  herself  on  her  coiv«p- 
sational  powers,  which  she  deemed 
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of  a  most  biilliaat  order^  and  a  free 
use  of  slang  added  greatly  to  the 
piqnancy  of  her  flow  of  language, 
in  her  own  estunation  at  least. 
*  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  Lady 
Gascoigne/  she  began  eagerly.  '  I 
was  there,  and  saw  your  brother 
spilt,  and  rushed  to  pick  him  up.' 

'So  did  1/  said  Isabella,  who 
strove  to  put  in  a  remark  occasion- 
ally,  but  who  generally  found  her^ 
self  perforce  roduoed  to  silence  in 
her  cousin's  company. 

'Tou  were  not  so  near  as  I, 
Isabella.  Oh,  I  had  no  end  of  a 
fright,  I  assure  you,  when  I  saw 
how  bad  he  looked !' 

'I  thought  he  was  dead  at  first,' 
interposed  Miss  Whght. 

'Nonsense,  Isabella;  I  told  you 
at  once  that  he  was  merely  stunned, 
so  you  could  not  think  thai  But  he 
did  look  queer,  certainly ;  it  was  a 
horrid  little  cad  with  a  rattle  who 
did  all  the  mischief.' 

'He  frightened  the  horse,'  said 
Miss  Wright, 'and ' 

'Of  course,  everybody  knows 
that;  fortunately  a  fieumer  passed 
by  in  his  trap,  and  he  gave  Jbim  a 
lift  to  Thurston.' 

'  Dr.  Smith  came ' 

'  Isabella,  it  was  2  who  sent  for 
Dr.  Smith,  so  surely  I  ought  to  know 
most  about  it!  Yes,  the  doctor 
came  immediately— in  fact,  he  was 
dose  by  at  the  time,  which  was 
fortunate.' 

Lady  Gascoigne  seemed  scarcely 
to  comprehend  all  the  chattering 
round  her :  she  sat  down  in  an  easy- 
chair  and  anxiously  awaited  a  sum- 
mons firom  the  doctor.  The  sound 
of  wheels  was  presently  heard,  and 
rushing  to  the  door,  she  saw,  to  her 
surprise.  Major  Beauohamp  assist- 
ing his  wife  to  get  out  of  the  pony- 
carriage,  and  looking  a  good  deal 
ashamed  of  himsell 

'  What  is  it  ?  have  you  been  [to 
Marston?'  said  she  eagerly. 

'  I  was  taken  ill  by  the  way,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Beauchamp  with  import- 
ance, '  very  ill  indeed ;  my  husband 
met  me,  and  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  leave  me—in  fact,  it  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question,  con- 
sidering the  state  I  was  in.' 

'I  am  very  sorry.  Lady '  Gas- 
coigne,' said  the  Major;    *it  was 


most  unfortunate,  but  I  wrote  the 
message  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
desired  the  groom  to  nuike  all  pos- 
sible haste.' 

'It  was  most  kind  of  you  to 
think  of  going  at  all,'  replied  Lady 
Gascoigne,  concealing  her  vexation 
as  much  as  possible.  'Godfrey  is 
very  stupid,  but  he » would  surely 
be  careful  on  such  an  important 
occasion.' 

The  doctor  now  made  his  appear- 
ance with  a  cheerful  countenance. 
'Your  brother  is  very  well,'  said 
he,  'and  you  may  go  in  beside 
him ;  it  is  a  tolerably  severe  sprain, 
and  he  must  not  be  removed  for  a 
fortnight— but  he  is  as  well  as  can 
be.  It  is  a  pity  we  were  in  such 
haste  to  telegraph,  for  the  great 
man  will  only  laugh  at  us  when  he 
comes!  You  will  send  for  Mr. 
Greville's  valet,  I  suppose,  and  I 
shall  be  back  in  an  hour  and  help  to 
get  him  to  bed.' 

Lady  Gasooigne's  relief  at  this 
favourable  report  was  immense,  and 
she  hastened  to  her  brother,  who 
looked  wonderfully  well,  but  was 
much  afiSicted  at  the  prospect  of 
having  to  be  laid  up  for  a  fortnight. 

'  The  idea  is  intolerable,  my  dear 
Fanny — ^and  in  this  place  too !  If  I 
were  only  at  Hirst,  I  should  not 
mind  it  at  all.' 

'  Oh,  yes  you  would,'  replied  his 
sister  laughing ;  '  it  would  not  suit 
you  to  be  tied  by  the  leg  anywhere ; 
but  you  must  be  philosophical,  and 
the  tune  will  pass  far  more  quickly 
than  you  suppose.' 

'  I  trust  the  old  Catamaran  will 
keep  out  of  my  way,  that  is  all ;  the 
Major  himself  isn't  a  bad  sort  of 
fellow.' 

Shortly  after  this  the  dog-cart 
drove  up,  and  the  bell  was  rung 
furiously.  Major  Beauchamp  and 
Lady  Grascoigne  met  at  the  door, 
having  each  come  out  to  hear  what 
Godfrey  had  to  say. 

That  promising  youth  looked  pale 
with  excitement  and  apprehension. 
'  If  you  please,  my  lady,  if  you 
please.  Major,'  said  he  in  much  agita- 
tion, 'I'm  very  sorry,  the  wind  was 
so  'igh— I  took  the  paper  out  of  my 
pocket  just  before  I  got  to  the  sta- 
tion, to  see  that  it  was  all  right,  and 
it  blew  right  hofF,  across  a  field 
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and  into  the  river.    I  tried  'ard  to 
oatch  it,  but  it  wam't  of  no  nse.' 

Lady  Qasooigne  administered  a 
Bevere  reprimand  to  the  colprit,  but 
she  would  not  let  the  Major  start  off 
again  as  he  was  bent  on  doing,  to 
atone  for  what  he  felt  might  have 
been  avoided,  had  he  had  the  firm* 
ness  not  to  give  in  to  his  wife. 
'There  is  really  no  necessity  for 
telegraphing,'  said  she ;  '  my  brother 
is  as  well  as  possible,  and  Dr.  Smith, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  quite 
pleased  at  Godfrey's  pieoe  of  stu- 
pidity.' 

So  instead,  the  Major  went  into 
the  dining-room  where  his  wife  and 
nieces  were,  and  told  the  sad  |tale, 
giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in  much 
stronger  language  than  was  his 
wont  'There  now,  Betsey;  see 
how  annoying  that  is,  and  all  owing 
to  your  folly ;  you  could  have  done 
without  me  perfectly  well,  and  it 
might  have  been  a  case  of  life  and 
death  with  Mr.  Greville;'  and  he 
left  the  room  and  the  house^  bang- 
ing the  doors  after  him. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  sank  upon  the 
sofa,  and  gazed  wildly  on  her  nieces. 
'  What  did  he  say,  girls  ?  My  folly? 
'Mjfaily'WBB  it?  and  I  could  have 
done  without  him?    Hal  ha!  ha  I 
ha  1'  And  she  there  and  then  fell  into 
hysterics,  which  speedily  brought 
the  whole  household  into  the  room, 
as  well  as  Lady  Gascoigne  and  the 
doctor,  who    had   just    returned. 
After  the  usual  remedies,  and  a  firm 
remonstrance  from  Dr.  Smith,  who 
perfectly  understood  his  patient  as 
to  'giving  way,*  the  lady  came  to 
herself  a  little,  and  began  to  re- 
count her  sorrows  in  broken  accents. 
'My  folly/  she  feebly  murmured, 
'my  folly!  and  has  it  come  to  this? 
Is  this  the  end — ^is  this  really  the 
end  of  all  ?  of  our  pleasing  strolls 
by  the  banks  of  the  Ballymahone, 
of  our  shoppings  in  Leeds,  of  our 
happy  marketings  at  Marston  ?  Oh  I 
Charles,  Charles!  he  forsakes  me; 

Eity  and  protect  me  1'  And  giving 
erself  thus  over  into  the  charge  of 
society  generally,  she  threw  herself 
with  some  violence  against  the 
manly  chest  of  Dr.  Smith,  who 
staggered  beneath  the  shock,  but 
skilfully  recovered  himself. 
'Law,   axmt»'  interposed    Mari- 


anne at  this  juDctoie,  when  aaotber 
fit  of  hysterics  was  imminent, '  don't 
be  nonsensical ;  it's  not  the  end  of 
anything  except  your  cap,  which 
you've  made  a  most  awful  object 
with  all  that  tumbling  about' 

'  Have  I,  my  dear?'  said  the  amit 
in  a  wonderfully  natural  voice,  be« 
coming  suddenly  restored  to  com- 
posure by  this  alarming  intelli- 
geDce. 

'I  must  see  to  it;  help  me  up- 
stairs.' 

And  she  disappeared  into  the 
recesses  of  her  bedchamber,  where 
she  awaited  the  return  of  her 
husband.  He,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
made  the  amende  honorable  in  a 
manner  most  satisfactory  to  her 
feelings,  judging  by  her  radiant 
countenance  and  extrarin&ntine 
demeanour  towards  him  on  her 
return  to  the  midst  of  the  fkmily  at 
dikmer-time. 

In  two  or  three  days  Mr.  Greville 
was  well  enough  to  be  carried  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  after- 
wards made  his  appearance  dail^. 
He  chafed  greatly  at  first  under  his 
enforced  quiescence,  but  his  natu- 
rally good  spirits  soon  came  to  his 
relief,  and  he  began,  as  usual,  to 
extract  amusement  frt>m  everything 
within  reach.  The  young  ladies 
contributed  largely  in  this  way, 
though  scarcely,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, in  the  manner  they  them- 
selves supposed.  Every  morning 
he  found  them  in  gorgeous  amy 
awaiting  him;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  possessed  the  ornaments  of 
meek  and  quiet  spirits;  but  in  any 
case  they  did  not  neglect  that  other 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and 
putting  on  of  apparel. 

Isabella  had  a  soul  for  art,  and 
was  always  found  bending  over  a 
sketch.  There  was  little  variety  in 
her  subjects.  A  ruined  castle  con- 
structed on  Tower  of  Pisa  jjrinci- 
ples,  a  few  colossal  cabbages  in  the 
foreground,  supposed  to  be  trees, 
and  a  very  cloudy  sky,  generally 
made  up  the  picture.  Marianne, 
on  the  contrary,  usually  had  some 
abstruse  volume  before  her,  and  was 
crammed  up  on  one  point  whereon 
she  enlarged,  and  gave  forth  her 
views  for  Mr.  Greville's  benefit  and 
secret  amusement,  rejoidng  greatly 
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that  Iiabella'ia  inftirior  oapadtles 
entirelj  prevented  her  taking  part 
in  the  conyerBation ;  and,  mind,  so 
she  flattered  herself,  had  a  decided 
trinmph  over  matter  on  those  oocfr- 
lioiifl. 

Bnt  Isabella  by  no  meane  agreed 
with  her ;  she  was  qnite  aware  that 
she  was  handaome,  and  felt  sure 
that  Mr.  Oreville  thought  her  dark 
eyes  preferable  to  her  oonsin's 
platitudes,  and  she  was  right; 
though,  indeed,  he  was  extremely 
indifferent  to  both.  It  is  a  pity 
poor  Dr.  Smith  was  not  then  aware 
of  this  tttct,  as  it  might  have  saved 
him  some  uneasy  thoughts;  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  treated 
with  much  greater  coolness  at  this 
time  by  Miss  Wright  than  in  the 
days  before  the  accident.  Many 
friends,  of  course,  came  to  visit  Mr. 
Qroville,  rejoicing  the  soul  of  Mrs. 
fieauchamp,  whogenerally  contrived 
to  see  them  either  on  their  arrival  or 
departure,  and  flattered  herself  that 
her  entr^  into  the  best  society  in 
the  county  was  fairly  achieved. 
Amongst  others.  Sir  Jolm  Tremlett, 
the  rich  rector  of  a  neighbouring 
parish,  came  very  often,  and  Mari- 
anne's reading  at  once  took  the 
direction  of  works  in  the  'Essay 
and  Beviow '  line,  from  which  she 
extracted  many  startling  theories 
calculated  to  upset  an  ecclesiastic  of 
weak  nerves.  Another  reverend 
gentleman  also  shared  in  this  privi- 
lege, Mr.  Jenkins,  a  young  curate, 
tutor  to  Lady  Qascoigne's  eldest 
boy,  who  brought  booni  and  mes- 
sages almost  daily  from  Lady 
Gascoigne  to  her  brother.  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  a  good-natured  little 
man,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  round 
eyes,  tiJdng  a  serene  and  comfort- 
able view  of  things  in  general. 
Nor,  curates  being  but  mortol  men, 
was  he  above  speculating,  when  he 
found  that  Marianne  came  from 
Leeds,  as  to  whether  any  of  the 
Wealth  of  that  aflluent  city  clove  to 
her  or  not? 

One  morning  Mrs.  Beauohamp 
entered  the  drawing-room  where 
the  usual  party  were  seated,  usher- 
ing in  a  uttle  withered  old  maid 
dressed  in  an  immense  mushroom 
hat,  a  linen  dress  very  much  tucked 
up  over  a  dark  petticoat,  and  a  boy's 


handkerchief  carelessly  knotted, 
boy's  fashion,  round  her  neck.  Un- 
tidy in  every  other  respect,  her 
boots  and  gloves  were  faultless, 
but  then  her  hands  and  feet  were 
faultless  too.  This  lady  was  Miss 
Ponsonby,  an  aunt  of  Frederick 
Greviile's,  and,  unlike  her  species 
generally,  whatever  an  ill-natured 
world  may  say,  as  cross-grained 
and  disagreeable  an  elderly  maiden 
as  could  well  be  met  with  anywhere. 
It  really  appeared  to  be  the  object 
and  pleasure  of  her  life  to  make 
every  one  she  fell  in  with  feel  un- 
comfortable, and  she  succeeded,  as 
people  will  who  are  persevering  in 
any  line  whatsoever. 

'  Here,  my  dear  Mr.  Oreville,  is 
your  aunt,  Mias  Ponsonby,  come  to 
see  you,'  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
'  and  I'm  sure  it  is  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  welcome  another  re- 
lative of  yours  under  our  roof. 
Let  me  introduce  my  niece.  Miss 
Ponsonby,  and  how  do  you  think 
your  nephew  is  looking?  Charm- 
ingly, I'm  sure ;  he  is  quite  an  Apollo 
Belvedere  I  tell  him,  though  he 
must  not  be  conceited— No,  no,' 
added  she,  archly,  '  that  would 
never  do— would  it.  Miss  Ponsonby?' 

'  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?'  said 
that  lady,  going  up  to  her  nephew 
and  giving  him  a  daub  on  the  cheek 
by  way  of  an  embrace,  without 
noticing  this  speech.  '  You  are  sur- 
prised to  see  me  I  dare  say.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  returned  Mr.  Ore- 
ville, who  appeflired  more  surprised 
than  pleased  at  the  unexpected 
apparition.  '  I  thought  you  were 
in  Paris ;  where  have  you  dropped 
from?' 

'From  Hiltonbury;  I  changed 
my  mind  about  Paris  and  came 
down  there.  Fortunately  I  found 
my  room,  the  only  room  I  can  en- 
dure in  that  house,  unoccupied,  so 
here  I  am.  Lady  Wilmington  and 
the  gbrls  were  going  over  to  Hirst, 
so  I  thought  I  would  get  them  to 
drop  me  here,  by  the  way,  and  they 
will  pick  me  up  by-and-by.' 

'  That  was  very  kind  of  you, 
replied  Mr.  Oreville,  a  sudden 
access  of  affection  coming  over  him 
when  he  found  in  what  company 
his  aunt  hod  so  lately  been,  '  and 
how  are  they  all  at  Hiitonbury  ?' 
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'Oh!  very'well:  Loid Wilmington 
doeen^t  take  half  enough  exerciBe 
and  is  getting  fax  too  stont  in  oon- 
seqnence;  and  Lady  Wilmington 
complains  of  headaches ;  but  if  peo- 
ple will  eat  mushroom  sauoe  what 
can  they  expect?  a  thing  I  never 
touch  myself.' 

*  Oh !  how  true  that  is/  cried  Mrs. 
Beauohamp,  lifting  up  hands  and 
eyes  as  calling  upon  the  chandelier 
to  testify  to  the  genuineness  of  her 
opinion.  '  Mushroom  sauce  1  not 
to  speak  of  the  danger  of  being 
poisoned  by  toadstools,  it  is  a  dread- 
ful, dreadful  thing.  My  dear  hus- 
band used  to  be  so  fond  of  it,  but 
I  knew  it  would  bring  on  apoplexy 
and  gout,  so  during  our  happy 
wedding  tour  I  said  to  him, "  Charles, 
promise  me  you  will  never  again 
touch  mushroom  sauce."  He  would 
not  promise  at  first,  but  as  I  had 
serem  cdeepless  nights  in  conse- 
quence, and  never  lost  sight  of  the 
subject  for  a  moment,  he  at  last  did 
so;  and  I  do  believe,  Miss  Pon- 
Bonby,  he  has  never  repented^  it  to 
this  hour.' 

*AhI'  said  Miss  Fonsonby  with 
a  sniff;  then  turning  to  her  nephew, 
she  continued  her  amiable  report 
of  the  family  whose  hospitality  she 
was  enjoying. 

'  Blanche  is  as  great  a  hoyden  as 
ever ;  as  to  Yiplet,  her  family  con- 
sider her  a  beauty,  that  is  evident, 
though  I  should  think  they  get  no 
one  to  agree  with  them,  except, 
perhaps,  that  idiot.  Sir  Edwcurd 
Harrington,  who  is  busy  making  love 
to  her:  it  will  be  a  match,  I  sup- 
pose, and  a  suitable  one.  I  never 
thought  Violet  very  brighi' 

Mr.  Greville  could  scarcely  pre- 
serve an  unmoved  appearance  at 
this  intelligence,  in  spite  of  knowing 
that  his  aunt's  sharp  eyes  were 
upon  him,  rumours  having,  of 
course,  reached  her  of  the  marked 
att^tion  he  had  been  paying  Miss 
Seymour.  However,  he  said,  as 
carelessly  as  possible,  '  It  toould  be 
a  suitable  match,  I  think,  for  Har- 
rington is  a  capital  fellow,  and  has 
lots  of  money,  whilst  you  won't  meet 
with  such  a  girl  every  day.  Pray 
is  Miss  Harrington  at  Hiltonbury  ?' 
'  Yes,  she's  there  too.  Now  tlierea 
a   handsome  girl,   certainly,  if  it 


were  not  for  her  disfcresBingly  high 
colour.  If  there's  a  thing  I  cannot 
endure,'  continued  Miss  Ponsonby, 
fixing  her  piercing  glance  upon 
Isabdla's  cheeks — more  deeply 
crimson  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
inspection  she  had  been  undergoing, 
*  it  is  a  high  colour.' 

'I  don't  agree  with  you  there/ 
replied  Mr.  Greville,  glancing  in  the 
same  direction,  and  feeling  for  Miss 
Wright's  embarrassment  '  I  don't 
care  for  your  marble  beauties,  they 
are  always  so  inanimate.' 

Isabella  gave  him  one  of  her 
most  dangerous  glances  in  reward 
for  this,  not  lost  upon  Was  Pen- 
sonby,  who  looked  sharply  from  one 
to  the  other  two  or  three  times  as 
if  to  detect  an  understanding  be- 
tween them. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Greville,  how  ex- 
actly you  and  the  Major  agree  in 
your  ideas,'  chimed  in  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ.  '  1  had  in  my  more  youthful 
days— not  so  very  long  ago,'  (*  Oh 
dear  no,'  said  Mr.  Gre^le),  '  rather 
a  brilliant  complexion,  and  my 
poor  dear  papa  used  to  say  to  me 
(in  the  utmost  playfulness  and 
affection),  "  Who  do  you  think  will 
ever  marry  such  a  full  moon?'* 
Being  a  child  of  peculiarly  sensitive 
feelings  this  sank  into  me  more 
deeply,  perhaps,  than  my  papa 
could  possibly  have  supposed;  so 
in  after  years,  when  Major  Beau- 
champ  came  to  our  neighbourhood 
in  Ireland,  and  it  began  to  be  evi- 
dent that  my  brother's  house  was 
specially  attractive  to  him  (not  the 
first  who  had  foimd  it  so,  I  assure 
you.  Miss  Ponsonby,  by  a  great 
many  I),  I  took  an  early  opportonily 
of  asking  him  what  he  t]u>ught  of 
Miss  M'Cool,  a  neighbour  of  ours, 
and  considered  a  beauty  by  some 
people,  though  I  can't  say  I  ever 
saw  it.  ''  Miiss  Thomson,"  said  he 
(Thomson  was  my  name  previous 
to  marriage),  "  Mu»  M'Cool  is  a 
fright,"  or  words  to  that  effect 
"  Who  could  be  otherwise  with  such 
a  want  of  colour?"  The  relief  to 
my  mind  was  great — not,  you  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Greville,  tiiat  I  was 
rejoiced  that  dear  Sarah  M'Cool 
should  be  thought  a  fright— for  we 
were  the  dearest  friends,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  an  unfortunate  mis- 
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imdetstandmg  before  the  bappy 
day  arriTed  she  would  have  Ineen 
my  bridesmaid;  but  it  did  relieve 
me  to  find  that  your  marble  com- 

glexions  were  not  considered  the 
eight  of  good  looks   by  all  the 
world.' 

'Only  by  a  few  benighted  indi- 
Tidnals,  I  should  think/  said  Mr. 
Greville,  smiling. 

Luncheon  was  here  announoed, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  Hilton* 
bury  carriage  called  for  Miss  Pon- 
sonby,  who  departed  to  scatter  her 
little  darts  elsewhere. 

'Well/  said  she,  as  she  settled 
herself  comfortably  in  the  carriage, 
'  that  is  a  queer  set  of  people  at  any 
rate,  but  Master  Frederick  seems 
to  be  particularly  comfortable  and 
at  home  amongst  them;  and  it's 
quite  evident  he  is  carrying  on  a 
great  flirtation  with  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Beanchamp's,  an  uncommonly 
handsome  girl/  continued  Miss  Pon- 
sonby,  siirveying  Violet  steadily  as 
she  spoke,  '  and  there  could  not  be 
anything  eo  dangerous  as  his  being 
thrown  so  much  with  her.  I  really 
wonder  at  Fanny,  she  is  so  foolish 
in  all  her  arrangements.' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Lady  Wilming- 
ton, laugning,  '  that  she  scarcely 
arranged  Frederick  should  be 
thrown  at  that  particular  spot  ?' 

'  No,  no,  of  course  not ;  but  she 
should  never  have  left  the  house 
for  a  moment  under  the  circum- 
stances. However,  the  mischief  is 
abready  done,  that  is  evident ;  and 
that  dreadftil  woman  will  never 
leave  Thnrston ;  so  Fanny  will  reap 
the  fruit  of  her  folly  in  having  a 
set  of  vulgar  connections  at  her 
very  door.' 

In  spite  of  the  doctor's  original 
opinion,  it  was  almost  a  month  be- 
fore yti,  Greville  could  go  to  Hirst, 
and  the  time  passed  slowly  over 
his  head.  The  only  little  incident 
he  met  with  was  a  memorable  in- 
terview with  Isabella  one  evening 
in  the  garden,  in  the  course  of 
which  her  mind  may  perhaps  have 
been  disabused  of  some  false  notions 
which  had  taken  possession  of  it 
But  this  she  never  divulged  to  any 
one ;  and  as  she  looked  by  no  means 
miserable  in  consequence,  and  as 
Dr.  Smith  also,  by  some  mysterious 


means,  grew  brighter  from  that 
date,  the  only  thing  which  remains 
to  be  regretted  in  connection  with  it 
is,  that  it  was  partially  witnessed 
by  Violet  Seymour,  who  rode^quickly 
pjast  with  Miss  Harrington  at  the 
time,  saw  the  earnest  conversation, 
and  thought  of  Miss  Ponsonby's 
words. 

The  happy  day  at  length  arrived 
when  Mr.  Greville  was  to  leave 
Thurston.  Lady  Gascoigne  came 
over  in  the  carriage  for  him,  and 
cordially  thanked  the  Beauchamp 
fisimily  for  all  their  kindness  and 
hospitality,  inviting  them,  at  the 
same  time,  to  come  to  Hirst  the 
day  following  but  one  to  play 
croquet  and  dine,  and  remain  the 
night,  which  they  gladly  agreed  to. 

'  There  can  be  but  one  end  to  all 
this,  Charles/  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
triumphantly,  as  they  return^ 
from  watching  the  carriage  off, 
*  but  you  know  you  never  believe 
your  ]xx>r  wife,  though  you  always 
find  she  is  right,  now  don*t  you,  my 
dear  ?  Poor  Mr.  Greville  1 1  am  sure 
I  don't  know  whether  he  or  Isabella 
looked  saddest  at  parting — ^that  girl 
might  have  adorned  a  coronet— but 
I  really  cannot  grudge  her  to  W[. 
Greville.* 

'  Pooh,  my  dear  Betsey,'  said  the 
Major,  bursting  out  laughing,  '  you 
are  counting  your  chickens  a  very 
long  time  before  they  are  hatched, 
I  can  tell  you  that ;  and  pray  what 
have  you  settled  for  Marianne?' 

'  OhI  as  to  Marianne,  it  is  quite 
evident  what  her  fiite  is  to  be:  I 
never  saw  any  man  so  decidedly 
struck  as  Sir  John  Tremlett;  I  am 
sure  her  conversation  amuses  him ; 
she  is  really  a  remarkably  clever, 
talented  girl.  How  glad  I  am  I 
got  them  to  stay  with  me,  and  I  am 
sure^my  sisters  ought  to  be  veiy 
grateful.  The  weddings  must  take 
place  at  the  same  time,  and  I  shall 
make  you  give  me  such  a  lovely 
bonnet,  you  naughty,  naughty 
Charles!' 

'  I'm  willing  to  promise  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  bonnet  you  will 
wear  on  that  occasion/  was  the 
Major's  response,  but  his  wife  only 
wondered  at  his  blindness,  and  con- 
gratulated herself  on  the  happy 
state  of  afiairs. 
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Next  day  Mr.  Greville  drove  over 
to  Hiltonbury  with  his  sister,  and 
received  a  hearty  welcome  from  his 
friends  there.  The  young  ladios  hud 
gone  to  an  archery  meeting  Fomo 
dozen  miles  off  and  wv.m  not  ex- 
pected back  till  late,  which  wjis  a 
disappointment,  but  Lady  Wilming- 
ton promised  they  slioiild  all  go 
over  next  day  to  join  the  croquet 
party  and  dine. 

IVIiss  Ponsonby  put  her  arm 
through  her  nephew's  and  walked 
with  him  on  the  terrace.  *  Well, 
my  dear,'  she  said, '  and  was  there  a 
tender  parting  between  you  and  the 
florid  young  woman  at  Thurston?' 

'Oh,  very  tender,'  replied  he 
laughing.  '  I  could  scarcely  tear 
myself  away ;  but,  you  see,  the  fotal 
wrench  is  made,  and  1  survive.' 

'  Ah !  but  what  does  she  say  to  it  ? 
I  must  tell  you,  Frederick,  I  could 
not  quite  approve  of  what  I  saw. 
I'm  afraid  you  have  been  putting 
foolish  notions  and  expectations  into 
her  head — a  bad  return,  indeed,  for 
the  hospitality  of  the  uncle.' 

*My  dear  aunt,'  returned  Mr. 
Greville,  always  irritated  by  her  ill- 
natured  comments  and  pieces  of  ad* 
vice,  'pray  don't  talk  nonsense — 
and  leave  me  and  my  affairs  alone. 
I  am  not  a  likely  man  to  abuse  any 
one's  hospitality ;'  and  he  turned  to 
Lady  Wilmington ;  but  he  amused 
his  sister  on  the  way  home  by  telling 
her  Aunt  Jane's  latest  crotehet. 

'  There  certainly  is  something  be- 
tween him  and  that  girl,'  Miss  Pon- 
sonby again  commenced  that  evening 
in  the  family  circle.  '  He  oould  not 
bear  any  allusion  to  the  subject,  but 
fired  up  directly  when  I  ventured  to 
speak  of  her.  Oh!  how  foolish 
Fanny  has  been  1' 

'  Dear  Violet/  said  Miss  Harring- 
ton to  her  friend,  at  night,  as  she 
lingered  in  her  room  a  few  minutes 
before  going  to  bed,  'I  know  I 
ought  not  to  say  anything  about  it, 
but  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  a  little 
kinder  to  poor  Edward  this  evening ; 
he  looks  quite  a  different  being.  Ah  I 
Violet,  if  that  could  only  be,  you 
know  how  very,  very  happy  it  would 
make  me  and  us  all.' 

Violet  made  no  reply,  and  Miss 
Harrington  feared  she  had  offended 
her. 


'  Don*t  bo  angry,  dear,'  Rho  fiaid 
gently.  '  You  know  me  well  enough 
to  he  sure  I  would  not  say  anything 
to  annoy  you  for  the  world ;  but  I 
am  his  sister,  you  know,  and  it  is 
natural  I  should  wish  to  plead  for 
him,  when  I  see  what  a  state  of  miud 
he  is  in.  Say  you  are  not  angry, 
before  I  go.' 

'  Oh !  no,  Alice,'  said  Violet,  the 
colour  rising  to  her  cheeks.  *  I  am 
not  angry,  but  I  am  sorry  your 
brother  thinks  of  me  in  this  way,  for 
I  am  sure — ^that  is,  I  don't  think  I 
should  ever  be  able  to  return  his 
feelings.' 

'  Never  mind,  dear,'  said  ^oe, 
*  if  it  is  to  be  it  will  be— and  if  not, 
why  it  won't;  but  we  shall  always 
be  the  dearest  friends  all  the  same.' 
And  she  rose  and  gave  Violet  a 
warm  embrace  and  went  to  her  own 
room,  thinking  of  the  httle  hesita^ 
tion,  and  reflecting, '  If  Edward  wli 
have  patience  I  am  certain  she  ^ 
take  him.'    Whilst  Violet  recaiW 
once  more  the  scene  in  the  Thurston 
garden  and  Miss  Ponsonby's  words, 
and  thought  with  some  bitterness, '  If 
Sir  Edward  really  cares  for  me  bo 
very  much,  why  should  I  not  make 
him  happy?  I  may  as  well  do  that 
as  anything  else,  since — 'and  here 
her  meditations  abruptly  broke  off. 

On  the  following  afternoon  the 
Beauchamp  party  made  theirappear- 
anoe  in  due  tune  at  Hirst  Castle,  and 
found  a  small  party  assembled  on 
the  lawn,  sitting  under  the  trees. 
Sir  Eichard  immediately  carried 
Major  Beauchamp  off  for  a  l(mg 
walk,  and  Lady  Qascoigne  was 
obliged  to  devote  herself  to  hor  un- 
congenial neighbour,  the  task  being 
alleviated,  however,  by  the  gratitude 
she  felt  for  the  kmdness  shown  to 
her  brother  during  his  illness.  In 
spite  of  Sir  John  TrBmletfs  pre- 
senoe,  Marianne  was  speedily  tuss- 
ling with  Mr.  Jenkins  on  some 
knotty  point,  far  out  of  both  tlieir 
depths,  but  none  the  less  enjoyable 
for  that  A  game  of  croquet  was 
presently  arranged,  and  Mr.Grevilie'a 
ankle  quite  preventing  him  from 
standing  about  to  play,  he  ^^^^^ 
rustic  seat,  hard  by,  and  good- 
naturedly  gave  Isabella  the  advice 
which  she  very  much  wquiied, 
as  she  had  rarely  indulged  in  the 
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paatime  befora  Thifl  ofronmstonoe 
aSbrded  Mrs.  fieanohamp  imboanded 
delight,  and  she  could  not  help 
hinting  her  BatLsfiMtion  to  Lady 
GkMBooigne  ^th  her  own  special 
good  taste.  '  It  seems  so  strange/ 
she  began,  her  broad  face  beaming 
with  infinite  exultation,  'that  Mi, 
Greville  should  have  been  thrown, 
as  one  may  say,  at  our  very  doorl 
Things  are  brought  strangely  about 
in  this  world.  Lady  Gasooigne.  I 
declare  this  reminds  me  of  the  Major 
and  myself  in  those  happy  days  be- 
fore we  were  married ;  the  sight  of 
young  people's  happiness  brings 
back  one's  own,  and  I  hare  no 
doubt  the  same  thoughts  have  heea  * 
occurring  to  you  of  late.  Lady  Gas- 
coigne.' 

('What  an'  intolerable  woman T 
thought  her  ladyship,  who  did  not 
in  the  least  comprehend  the  drift 
of  these  remarks.)  '  I  am  quite 
ashamed,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,'  she  ex- 
claimed aloud,  '  that  I  have  not 
offered  you  any  tea  all  this  time^ 
do  oome  and  have  some.' 

The  tea-table  stood  under  a 
spreading  pear-tree,  and  by  it  were 
seated  Marianne  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  in 
such  close  conversation  that  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  thought  it  behoved  her 
to  look  after  Sir  John  Tremlett's  in- 
terests, and  said,  with  dignity,  to 
her  niece  aside, '  Marianne,  my  dear, 
don't  bring  that  young  man  out  of 
his  place^remember  he  is  only  the 
tutor  1'  But  Marianne  owed  no  al- 
legiance to  her  aunt,  so  merely 
tossed  her  head  and  went  on  as  she 
listed. 

The  Hiltonbury  carriage  drove  up 
about  this  time,  and  Miss  Pon- 
aonby's  sharp  eyes  darted  over  the 
lawn  in  an  instflmt 

'Would  you  believe  it?'  cried 
she,  as  she  took  in  everything  at  a 
glance,  '  there  is  that  whole  set  of 
people  from  Thurston  and  Frede- 
rick playing  croquet  with  his  crim- 
son beauty  T  Upon  my  word,  Fanny 
in  an  idiot  I  could  scarcely  have 
believed  this  even  of  her.' 

The  afternoon  went  on,  but  some- 
how Mr.  Greville  did  not  enjoy  it 
mnch.  He  was  detained  by  Lord 
Wilmington  long  after  the  time  for 
dressing  for  dinner,  and  rushing 
into  his  sister's  room  on  his  way  to 


his  own,  be  found  her  ready  to  go 
downstidrs. 

'  Now  then,  Fanny,*  said  he,  '  of 
course  you  have  arranged  every- 
thing rightly  about  the  going  down 
to  dinner?'  (There  was  now  no 
reserve  on  a  certain  subject  between 
them.) 

'  That  is  rather  a  difficult  matter, 
replied  she,  'and  I  have  been  con- 
sidering it  What  am  I  to  do  with 
these  girls?  Mr.  Jenkins  can  take 
one,  and  I  thought  you  would  take 
the  other,  for,  you  know,  you  can 
easily  contrive  to  sit  next  Yiolet^- 
and  I  really  don't  like  to  mi^e  Sir 
Edward  a  scapegoat  These  girls 
appear  to  me  to  have  no  manners  at 
all,  and  it  would  be  too  much  of  a 
penance  to  inflict  one  on  a  compa- 
rative stranger.' 

'Oh!  confound  it,  Fanny,  that 
won't  do.  Why,  if  I  have  stood 
them  both  for  a  month,  surely  Har- 
rington may  put  up  with  one  of 
them  for  a  couple  of  hours!  No 
no,  you  must  let  me  take  Violet, — 
though  she  would  scarcely  speiJc  to 
me  this  afternoon,'  he  added,  deject- 
edly. '  I  am  afraid  Harrington  has 
been  making  good  use  of  my  ab- 
sence.' 

'You  conceited  fellow!'  said  his 
sister,  laughing.  '  Well,  if  your  ab- 
sence has  done  mischief,  your  pre- 
sence will  put  it  all  to  rights,  no 
doubt.  But  go  away  now,  for  you 
are  far  too  late.' 

The  fates  were  against  poor  Mr. 
Greville  on  this  occasion— he  was 
far  too  late ;  the  party  had  left  the 
drawing-room,  and  he  found  Violet 
and  Sir  Edward  seated  togetlier, 
whilst  there  was  a  vacant  place  for 
him  by  Isabella  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table. 

Miss  Seymour  was  certainly  a  very 
lovely  girl,  of  a  tall,  slight  figure 
and  the  fiurest  complexion,  with 
really  golden  hair  and  dark-blue 
eyes,  '  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man 
young.'  Mr.  Greville  had  very  little 
conversation  to  bestow  on  his  com- 
panion, as  his  attention  was  much 
distracted  by  watching  his  opposite 
neighbours  a  little  way  down  the 
table.  Violet  had  never  looked 
more  beautiful,  he  thought;  she 
was  dressed  in  demi-toilette — a 
pretty  embroidered  white  muslin 
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with  qnaaiitieB  of  floating  blue 
ribbons ;  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her 
colour  was  rather  more  heightened 
than  usual,  in  consequence,  perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Greville  reflected  vitn  a  deep 
pang,  of  something  her  companion 
was  saying  to  her.  As  this  idea 
took  more  strongly  hold  of  him,  he 
gave  up  all  attempt  at  entertaining 
Isabella,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
jealous  watching,  which  annoyed  his 
sister  very  much,  and  she  gave  an 
early  signal  for  the  ladies  to  retire. 

Mr.  Greville  soon  followed  them 
to  Uie  drawing-room,  and  thought 
himself  lucky  when  he  saw  Violet 
seated  on  an  ottoman  a  little  apart 
from  the  others.  He  joined  her  im- 
mediately, but  felt  at  once  that 
there  was  an  indefinable  alteration  in 
her  manner — a  sort  of  stiflhess 
which  in  former  days  he  had  never 
experienced.  This  he  might  per- 
haps have  overcome,  but  that 
Marianne,  all  flushed  and  excited 
with  her  conquest  of  Mr.  Jenkins, 
rushed  presently  over  to  them  and 
plunged  volubly  into  conversation. 
'  Oh,  Mr.  Greville  1  what  a  dread- 
ful man  that  Mr.  Jenkins  is;  one 
never  knows  whether  he  is  in  fun 
or  in  earnest  I'm  sure  he's  a  most 
dangerous  creature :  I  dare  say.  Miss 
Seymour,  you  have  noticed  that? 
He  reminds  me  of  one  of  our  curates 
in  Leeds,  Mr.  Hinxman — ^not  in  ap- 
pearance, you  know,  for  Mr.  Hinx- 
man is  tall  and  thin,  and  wears 
spectacles,  but  they  have  the  same 
dreadful  way  of  going  on.  I  had 
such  fan  at  dinner  I' 

This  sort  of  thing  lasted  till  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen  appeared,  and  Mr. 
Greville  ground  his  teeth  at  his  ill 
luck,  for  Violet  was  called  upon  for 
music,  and  after  that  a  round  game 
was  proposed ;  by  the  time  it  was 
over  the  carriages  were  annoxmced. 
Mr.  Greville  contrived  to  get  hold 
of  his  friend  Blanche  (with  whom, 
in  bygone  days,  he  had  had  many  a 
romp),  on  her  way  down  stairs,  and 
to  say  to  her  in  as  degagSe  a  manner 
as  possible,  'I  say,  Blanche,  can 
you  toll  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
Violet  ?  she  won't  have  anything  to 
say  to  me  at  all.' 

'  Nonsense/  said  Blanche,  laugh- 
ing ;  '  your  imagination  has  grown 
lively  since  your  accident  Besides, 


perhaps  she  thought  you  bad  no 
right  to  speak  to  any  one  except 
you  know  wha  Ah  I  I  have  heard 
all  about  you  from  Miss  Fonsonby, 
sir;  so  don't  imagine  you  have  a 
secret  from  me!' 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean?' 
said  Mr.  Greville ;  '  Ihave  no  sectet 
that  I  am  aware  of.' 

'  Oh  1  then  it  is  public, is  it?  but 
I  can't  stay  to  congratulate  yon 
now:  good-night r  Andshejmnped 
into  the  carriage  after  the  others. 

Mr.  Greville  was  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  but  instantly  condaded 
that  Blanche  was  'up  to  8oni6  of 
her  nonsense.'  No  one  could  pos- 
sibly be  further  from  his  thoughts 
than  poor  Isabella  Wright,  but  he 
felt  a  terrible  suspicion  that  Sir 
Edward  Harrington  was  going  to 
prove  a  successful  rival;  and,ini- 
tated  and  unhappy,  he  wentstnigbt 
np  to  bed,  feeling  ^t  he  could  not 
stend  the  tongues  of  Mrs.  Bean- 
champ  and  Mariannfl  any  more  tbit 
night 

The  next  day  the  Thurston  pti4 
went  off  after  luncheon,  to  the  in- 
finite satisfaction  of  their  hosts. 

'My  dear  Fred,'  said  Lady  Gas- 
coigne  laughing,  as  she  threw  h6^ 
self  into  a  chair  with  an  air  of  re- 
lief, '  the  next  time  you  take  it  into 
your  head  to  be  tiirown,  I  beg  you 
will  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thurston  Lodge.' 

'By  Jove!  I  should  think  bo,' 
returned  her  brother.  'Do  you 
notice  what  an  ass  Jenkins  makes 
of  himself  with  Miss  Tuiner?  I 
told  him  they  would  each  have 
io,oooL,  and  he  has  been  going  in 
strongly  for  her  ever  since.  The 
Wright  girl  isn't  quite  so  had, 
though  she  is  a  perfect  fool,  tea 
However,  Dr.  Smith  does  not  think 
BO,  I  suppose.  There  is  quite  a 
little  romance  in  that  direction,  w 
I  was  let  into  it,  and  have  promised 
to  try  and  get  Smith  the  vacant 
appointment  at  Carlow  Hospital. 
The  aunt  is  to  be  kept  in  the  dazk 
tiU  then,  for  the  girl  said  the  doctor 
would  certainly  be  forbidden  the 
house  unless  he  could  show  he  was 
in  a  position  to  marry.  I  expect  to 
hear  of  the  appointment  eveiy  day. 
'Well,  that  is  a  very  suitable 
marriage,  I  consider,'  said  I^y 
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fiflacoigne;  'bnt  I  do  wonder  at 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Are  you  going  oyer 
to  Hiltonbury  to-day?* 

'Yes;  I  must  go:  though  I  am 
afraid  it  is  of  little  nse.  Violet's 
manner  is  quite  altered  to  me.' 

Lady  Grasooigne  oould  not  conceal 
from  herself  that  there  wasan  altera- 
tion certainly,  but  felt  sure  no  man 
in  the  world  could  possibly  be  pre« 
ferred  to  her  brother ;  so  she  laughed 
at  his  despondency,  and  told  him  he 
was  far  too  faint-hearted,  and  must 
pluck  up  heart  of  ^;race  if  he  meant 
to  succeed.  On  his  return  shortly 
before  dinner,  he  reported  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  his  visit  had 
been  satis&ctory  or  not.  'Yiolefs 
manner  is  so  odd/  he  said, '  some- 
times I  could  almost  swear  that  she 
likes  me,  and  the  next  minute  she 
is  as  cold  as  possible.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  determined  to  know  the  worst 
to-morrow,  for  I  can't  stand  the 
suspense  any  longer;  especially  with 
that  fellow  Harrington  fdways  about 
the  house.' 

Accordingly,  he  presented  him- 
self at  Lord  Wilmington's  at  an 
early  hour  next  morning,  and  told 
his  errand  with  a  beating  heart 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Lord  W., 
looking  surprised  and  moved,  and 
grasping  both  hands  of  his  friend, 
'  this  is  most  unfortunate  and  unex- 
pected. Some  little  reports  have 
reached  me 'of  your  thaving  veiy 
different  ideas  in  your  head — all 
nonsense,  of  course,  and  ridiculous 
gossip.  I  confess  I  have  often 
wished  and  hoped  that  you  might 
one  day  be  my  son-in-law;  but  it 
grieves  me  to  tell  you  I  have  been 
auUiorised  by  my  daughter  t^ 
morning  to  accept  Sir  Edward  Har- 
rington. I  need  scarcely  say  I 
would  have  preferred  you  to  any 
man  living ;  but  of  course  it  was  a 
matter  for  Violet  herself  to  decide.' 
Very  little  more  passed  between 
them ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Hirst, 
he  ordered  his  things  to  be  packed, 
and  told  his  sister  he  should  start 
for  the  Continent  that  afternoon. 

'  I  can't  stay  here,  Fanny,  I  can't 
indeed,'  he  said ;  '  I  must  have  some 
knocking  about  to  help  me  to  get 
over  th&,  though  I  don't  expect 
that  I  ever  shall.  There  is  not  an- 
other girl  in  the  world  like  her. 


Write  to  me  at  the  Grand  Hdtel, 
and  forward  my  letters  thete  for 
the  next  few  days.  I  shall  tell  you 
myplans  when  I  know  them.' 

£te  went  off  immediately,  leaving 
poor  Lady  Gkisooigne  utterly  taken 
aback  by  the  unexpected  event  of 
the  morning.  And  grief  for  her 
brother  was  mixed  with  a  certahi 
feeling  of  anger  at  Violet  for  the 
misery  she  had  caused  him. 

Having  passed  the  day  in  an 
utterly  unstrung  and  unsettled  state , 
the  next  morning  she  felt  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  go  over  to  Hilton- 
bury,  and  accordingly  went  imme* 
diately  after  breakfast  She  found 
Lady  Wilmington  just  stepping  into 
the  carriage  to  come  to  her. 

The  girls  were  in  the  drawing* 
room,  she  said;  and  Sir  Edwanl 
Harrington  had  gone  off  the  day 
before  directly  alter  receiving  his 
fiftvourable  reply,  having  some  ap- 
pointments with  his  constituento, 
which  would  detain  him  for  ten 
days  in  his  own  part  of  the  world. 
So  they  went  into  the  boudoir  to- 
gether, where  they  had  a  long 
private  confabulation,  and  the  fuU 
enormity  of  Miss  Ponsonby*s  mis- 
chief-making powers  became  known 
to  both  of  them  in  the  course  of  it 

They  went  upstairs  afterwards  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  the  two 
girls  and  Miss  Ponsonl^  were  sit- 
ting. 

'  Good-morning,  Fanny,'  said  that 
lady;  *  you've  come  over  with  con- 
gratulations, I  suppose  ?  And  pray 
when  are  we  to  congratulate  you  on 
this  wonderful  match  you  have  ar- 
ranged for  Frederick?  I  am  sure 
you  deserved  to  succeed,  for  you 
have  been  most  persevering  in  your 
endeavours  to  bring  it  about;  and 
the  fiEunily  owes  you  many  thanks 
for  the  brilliant  alliance.' 

'  Aunt  Jane,'  said  Ijady  Gascoigne 
with  great  sternness,  '  I  find  that 
you  have  been  making  the  most 
unwarrantable,  unheard-of  state- 
ments about  Frederick,  which  have 
perfectly  astounded  me,  even  from 
you,  as  you  know  what  bitter 
experience  we  have  all  had  of  your 
love  o^  I  must  call  it,  mischief- 
making  before  this.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  really  thought  Frederick 
was  capable  of  marrying  a  girl  like 
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Mi88  Wright,  whioh  makes  yonr 
saying  so  fJl  Uie  more  wioked«  Mira 
Wright  is  going  to  be  nmrried  to 
Dr.  Smith,  our  Tillage  dootor  here, 
and  Frederick  has  been  extremely 
kind  in  promising  the  doctor  an 
appointment  to  admit  of  the  mar- 
riage taking  place.  Yon  haye  snr- 
prised  and  shocked  me,  Annt  JanOy 
beyond  all  measura' 

Miss  Ponsonby  was  for  once  ex- 
iingaished  by   the  wrath  of  her 
niece,  and  only  made  some  inaudible 
mntterings  in;  self-defence.     Lady 
Qasooigne   shortly   afterwards   re- 
turned home;   and  the  next   day 
Lady  Wilmington    went    to    her 
loolang    harassed   and    depressed. 
*  It  ;is  just  as  I   tiiought,'    said 
she;  'Violet  came  to  me  as  soon 
as  you  had  left,  in  great  distress 
— the  poor  girl  is  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  mind — but  how  to  set 
things   right  I   cannot  tell.    Her 
father   dticlares    nothing  shall  be 
done,  that  she  has  acted  foolishly 
and  must  abide  the  consequences, 
for  he   won't    have    Sir   £dward 
treated    dishonourably;     you    see 
men  always  think  of  that;  it  is 
always  "honour,"    not   happiness 
with  them    in  such  oases.    Alice 
Harrington  is  looking  as  sulky  as 
possible,  too,   this  morning;    she 
evidently  suspects  something.'    But 
Lady  Wilmingtcm  did  Alice  Har- 
rington injustice.    She  did  suspect 
something,   certainly,    and    could 
scarcely  be  expected    not  to  feel 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  any  one's 
triflmg  with  her  brother's  feelings, 
but  she  was  not  sulky,  and,  more* 
over,  had  the  sincerest  regard  for 
her  brother's  real  happiness  as  well 
as  for  her  friend's.    So  she  went  to 
Violet  as  soon  as  her  mother  had 
gone  to  Hirst,  and  made  her  confess 
everything.     By  the    time   Lady 
Wilmington  returned,  she  and  her 
maid  had  already  started  to  join  Sir 
Edward  in  the  north.     The  next 
morning  but  one  brought  a  letter 
from  Sir  Edward  renouncing   his 
claim    to  Violet's   hand,  in  a  way 
whioh  raised  him  higher  than  ever 
in  the  estimation  of  all  concerned. 
He  could  not  conceal  what  a  sacri- 
fice and  grief  it  was  to  him,  but 
declared  that  her  happiness  was  far 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  and 


that  he  could  not,  therefore,  think  of 
going  on  with  the  engagement 

On  the  third  day.  Lady  Gascoigne 
telegraphed  to  her  brother, '  Gome 
here  at  once,  I  have  something  im* 
portant  to  say  to  you.' 

A  few  days  later,  Frederick 
Greville  and  Violet  Seymour  stood 
together  alone  in  Lady  Wilming- 
ton's boudoir. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning;  the 
grass  and  flower-beds  still  lay  spsrk- 
ling  with  dew.  And  the  early  son- 
beams  danced  in  the  river  ^hioh 
flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  temoe. 
Everything  looked  bright  and  heso- 
tiful  outside,  and  there  was  a  world 
of  perfect  hi^piness  in  the  ^es 
which  gazed  upon  the  lovely  soena 

'  And  you  believed  it^  Violet  I' 

'  Oh,  Frederick,  how  could  I  be 
80  foolish?' 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  oonYe^ 
sation  which  can  be  allowed  to 
transpire;  but  it  may  perhaps  bfi 
lawful  to  overhear  another  which 
took  place  at  Hirst  the  same  afio^ 
noon. 

Worthy  Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  for 
some  time  been  feeling  uneasy  at 
the  non-appearance  of  Mr.  Greville, 
with  the  expected  proposal  for  Miss 
Wright's  hand.  Isabella  herself  m 
anxious  to  see  him,  fearing  he  bad 
forgotten  all  about  the  doctor's  ap- 
pointment, and  she  openly  wondered, 
and  watched  oooasionaJly  at  the 
window  for  his  coming;  on  whieh 
occasions  Mrs.  Beauchamp  kept  up 
a  little  sort  of  sympathetic  sighing 
which  puzzled  her  niece  a  good  deal, 
as  she  felt  sure  her  secret  had  been 
preserved.  At  last,  without  oon« 
suiting  her  husband,  who  she  in* 
stinotively  felt  would  forbid  it^  the 
good  lady  made  her  way  on  foot,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  to  Hirst* 
though  not  in  the  same  frantio 
haste,  and  found  Lady  Gascoigne 
in  the  drawing-room.  The  latter 
was  so  rejoiced  at  the  &vonrable 
turn  things  had  taken,  that  ebe 
received  her  visitor  with  unwonted 
cordiality,  never  suspecting  for  a 
minute  that  Miss  Ponsonby's  vnld 
notion  had  any  existence  in  that 
foolish  brain, 

•My  dear  Lady  Gascoigne,'  «s» 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  after  caxefally  1^ 
lislung  her  healed  countenance  vitn 
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a  Tolnmmoiui  pooket-handkerohief, 
'  it  is  80  deligbtfol  to  be  able  to 
come  oyer  in  this  friendly  way,  and 
to  feel  that  we  shall  be  still  nearer 
and  dearer  friends,  I  fondly  trost 
and  hope,  before  very  long '  (Heaven 
forbid!  thought  her  ladyship).  'Now, 
I  have  oome  on  a  delicate  mission 
this  afternoon,  bnt  one  for  which,' 
she  added  with  a  self-complacent 
smile,  '  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
believing  myself  to  be  perfectly 
suited.  Dear  mamma  used  to  say, 
"All  my  daughters  have  sensitive 
feelings  and  great  tact,  but  Betsey 
18  really  remarkable  for  them;" 
without  vanity.  Lady  Gascoigne,  I 
believe  I  am  so  still.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Mrs.  Beau- 
ehamp.' 

'And,  therefore,  though  I  am 
taking  what  is  generally  a  gentle- 
man's part— a  father's  or  an  uncle's 
— ^I  feit  that  I  was  so'  equal  to  it, 
that  I  would  not  even  confide  it  to 
my  dear  husband,  who,  I  fear,  will 
quite  scold  me  when  he  finds  I  have 
walked  all  the  way  here  and  back.' 

Here  Mrs.  Beauohamp  thought  of 
the  Hirst  pony-carriage,  and  made 
a  pause,  and  gave  a  little  sigh  as 
of  prospective  fiitigue.  Lady  Gas- 
coigne, who  was  getting  very  tired 
of  all  this  prosiness,  took  no  notice 
of  the  hint,  but  begged  to  know 
what  the  particular  xnission  in  ques- 
tion was. 

'  Ah,  I  am  sure  now,  dear  Lady 
Gaaooigne,' replied  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
in  her  archest  manner,  and  playfully 
shaking  a  fiit  forefinger  at  her  lady- 
ship, '  you  know  very  well  what  I 
mean,  and  you  should  help  me  out. 
Bnt  now,  when  one  has  nieces  in  the 
bouse,  and  a  young  gentleman  pays 
marked  attention  to  one  of  them — in 
fisct,  shows  unmistakeably  that  he  is 
desperately  in  love,  and  the  young 
lady  evidently  returns  the  feeling, 
and  still  no  actual  proposal  is  made, 
don't  you  think  there  must  be  some 
little  shyness  or  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  young  man  which 
kind  and  judicious  friends  might  re- 
move? Now  you  are  the  natural 
person  for  me  to  come  to,  and  what 
do  you  think  should  be  done  ?' 

('  Oh !  it  is  about  Mr.  Jenkins,' 
thought  Lady  Gascoigne.) 

'I   don't    know   that    anything 


should  be  done/ she  said  aloud ;  'if 
they  are  in  love  with  each  other ' 

'  If  ?  my  dear  Lady  Gascoigne !' 

'  Well,  since  they  are  in  love  with 
each  other,  it  will  all  come  right  in 
course  of  time,  and  I  should  advise 
no  interference  at  present,  at  any 
rate.' 

'  Very  well ;  lam  sure  your  advice 
is  good,  and  I  relv  on  it  If  you 
saw  occasion,  you  know  you  might 
say  to  a  certain  young  gentleman 
that  no  obstacle  stands  in  his  way, 
and  Major  Beauchamp  and  myself 
shall  be  only  too  proud  and  happy 
to  welcome  him  to  Thurston  as  a 
nephew.' 

'What  a  dreadftil  womanl'  re- 
flected Lady  Gascoigne, '  and  how  I 
do  pity  Mr.  Jenkins  ? 

She  told  Sir  Bichard  the  story 
when  he  came  in,  and  they  agreed 
that,  as  it  would  give  their  fiital 
neighbour  a  pretext  for  coming  con- 
tinually to  ine  house,  it  would  be 
better  to  ascertain  Mr.  Jenkins's 
views.  An  interview  accordingly 
took  place  in  the  study,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins  having  confessed  to  an  at- 
tachment for  Miss  Turner,  which  he 
had  reason  to  believe  was  returned, 
signified  his  intention  of  proposing 
in  form  as  soon  as  his  prospects 
should  be  a  little  more  definite.  Sir 
Eichard  instantly  promised  him  a 
curacy,  and  made  amicable  arrange- 
ments foi;  his  leaving  Hirst  without 
delay. 

'Perhaps  I  had  better  set  that 
poor  woman's  mind  at  rest,'  said 
Lady  Gascoigne,  on  hearing  the  re- 
sult, '  so  I  shall  write  her  a  note,* 
which  she  did  in  the  following 
ietma,  and  sent  it  straight  off  by  a 
servant 

'Dear  Mbs.  Biauohimf,  —  Sfr 
Bichard  has  been  speaking  to  Mr. 
Jenkins  this  afternoon  on  the  subject 
about  which  you  came  to  me  this 
morning,  and  finds  that  he  had  every 
intention  of  proposing  to  your  niece 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  provided 
with  a  curacy.  Sir  Bichard  having 
now  promised  him  one,  there  is  no 
farther  obstacle,  and  I  wish  Miss 
Turner  every  happiness.  It  will 
interest  you  to  hear  that  my  brother, 
to  whom  you  were  so  kind  during 
his  unfortunate  accident,  is  engaged 
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to  Mifls  Seymonr,  Lord  Wilmington's 
eldest  daughter,  which  giyes  ub  all 
great  pleasaie. 

'  Youn  tmly, 

*¥.  Gasooionil' 

It  would  be  little  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  might  have  been 
'blocked  down  with  a  feather'  on 
receipt  of  this  epistle,  for  she  was 
actually  knocked  down  without  the 
aid  of  one  at  all.  Both  the  girls 
rushed  to  her,  afraid,  from  her 
ghastly  appearance,  that  she  was 
really  ill,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  she  could  speak.  At  last  she 
gasped  forth  some  words  which 
proved  to  be  a  query  as  to  whether 
she  had  or  had  not  been  a  mother 
to  the  two. 

'Tes,  yes,'  said  Marianne,  'of 
course ;  at  least  you've  been  an  aunt, 
and  that's  much  the  same  thing; 
but,  goodness  gracious,  what  is 
the  matter?  can't ^ you  tell  us 
that?' 

'  My  poor,  innocent,  injured  girls,' 
exclaimed  the  lady,  recovering  voice 
and  colour  suddenly, '  oh,  how  little 
do  you  know  what  is  coming  upon 
you,  my  poor  Marianne!  To  think 
of  the  degradation,  the  bare  sugges* 
tion — ^a  curate—a  tutor  1  Oh,  what 
a  day  this  is !  and  Isabella,  my  child, 
I  cannot  think  of  you.  What  will 
become  of  you  ?  But  that  in&mous 
young  man  shall  find  that  he  cannot 
outrage  society  in  this  way  with 
impunity.  Summon  up  all  your 
courage,  my  dears,  and  read  this;  re- 
member your  uncle  and  J  will  stand 
by  you,  and  protect'  you  to  the 
last; 

The  girls  eagerly  seized  the  epistle 
and  read  it  through.  At  the*  end, 
to  their  aunt^s  astonishment,  they 
looked  at  each  other,  and  tittered 
audibly. 

'Are  you  quite  mad?'  said  the 
ftiriouB  lady, '  or  have  you  no  feeling 


whatever?    I  insist  on  an  ezplanar* 
tion.' 

'  Law,  aunt,  don't  be  so  ferodous,' 
said  Marianne,  who  was  not  easily 
intimidated;  ' I  can*t  think  what  on 
earth  you  mean.  You've  no  occasion 
to  object  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  Fm  sure ; 
he  is  a  very  clever,  well-informed 
man,  and  I  don't  intend  to  object  to 
him,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  And  I  don't  know  what  you  can 
mean,  aunt,  about  me,'  said  Isabella^ 
pluckmg  up  courage,  and  thinking 
this  a  &vourable  moment  for  divulg- 
ing her  little  mystery.  'Mr.  Gre- 
ville  has  been  so  kind  to  me  and  to 
Dr.  Smith,  and  I've  just  heard  that 
he  has  got  him  an  appointment,  so 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  many 
directly,  and  Dr.  Smith  is  coming 
to  see  you  to-morrow.' 

After  one  piercing  shriek,  poor 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  lay  prostrateduziiig 
the  rest  of  the  day,  feeble  mnrmuzB 
of '  Jenkins  1' '  Smith  1'  alone  escafsng 
her  lips  at  intervals  in  tones  of  m- 
efhble  scorn  and  disgust.  Timo^ 
however,  it  is  said,  at  last  healed  hec 
wounded  spirit,  and  she  eyen  camB 
by  degrees  to  regard  her  unwelcome 
nephews  with  favour. 

In  about  six  weeks  Frederick 
Greville  and  Violet  Seymour  were 
quietly  married  at  EQltonbury,  and 
though  Miss  Harrington  was  not 
present  at  the  ceremony,  she  and  her 
brother  a  year  later  paid  a  long  visit 
at  Germistown,  Mr.  Greville's  conn- 
ixy  house.  Sir  Edward  was  always 
regarded  with  feelings  of  the  warm- 
est gratitude  and  affection  by  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greville^  and  when  he 
married — as  in  due  course  of  time 
he  did~Gemustown  was  lent  him 
on  the  occasion,  and  he  brought  his 

gretty  Irish  bride  there  for  their 
oneymoon.  Of  them,  as  of  the 
other  personages  in  this  story,  it 
only  remains  to  be  added  that '  they 
lived  happily  ever  afterwards.' 

L.  L. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  DIAMONDS: 


WE  mreiiiooDTeDieiiUr  n'tnated, 
Phil  tasd  I.  In  a  eitaation 
indeed  that  would  have  reodorad 
mon  BiuceptiblB  indiTidoala  in  a 
etata  of  mind  quite  onfit  to  eiijc^  tiie 
CbiishoBB  festivitiea  bo  cloeel;  ap- 
proochhig. 

Phil  had  been,  I  must  say,  aw- 
fiill]r  extraTagant ;  and  much  as  I 
HTinpatluzed  with  him,  I  oonld  not 
hiame  the '  gor'nor '  for  seDding  him 
a  cheqae  for  sol-,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  he  might  right  himself  aa 
he  conld,  for  that  be  ([the '  goVnor ') 
was  Bick  of  pajing  hu  UUb  and  Bet- 
ting bim  gomg  again,  and  was  firmly 
resolTod  to  wash  his  hands  of  the 
whole '  afhir.' 

The  '  affitir,'  who  happoied  to  be 

TOL.  IX,— KO.  UY. 


seated  beaidQ  my  fira,  with  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  near  him  and  a 
meerBobanm  in  his  mouth,  folded  np 
the  cheqne  carafolly  and  slipped  it 
in  bis  waistcoat  pocket,  and  then 
tearingnpthe  patental  letter,  qnietly 
relighted  hia  meerachanm  with  it. 

'It's  shabby  of  the  gortior,  I 
must  say,'  he  said,  with  a  patieooe 
that,  compared  with  my  indignant 
disappaintment,  waa  Job-like  and 
beautifiU.  '  But  it's  no  nse  making 
a  row  about  it,  bo  there  we  are  where 
we  were  b  " 


'It  ■« 


n't  e 


en  pay  your  tailor's 
1;  tfiinkii^  selfiBhly 


bill,'  I  muttered;  uuuiui^  bdiuiuiij 
to  myself,  '  mnch  less  ksm  yon  a 
ponnd  to  lend  me.' 
•Of  conise  it  wont;  the  gor'nor 
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didn't  intend  it  Bbonld.  It*8  a 
Christmas  box/  Phil  answered 
serionsly,  smolong  away  like  a 
Turk. 

1  pointed  to  a  little  basket  that 
lay  beside  my  writing  table.  '1 
don*t  know  how  fnll  yours  is/  I  said 
solemnly,  'but  mine  won't  hold  any 
more.  I'to  about  a  dozen  by  each 
post  from  those  confounded  trades- 
men, graduating  in  insolence.' 

'  So  have  I,  for  that  matter/  in- 
terrupted Phn.  '  But  I  never  read 
them.  I  nerer  could  stand  being 
blackguarded,  and  that's  what  dun- 
ning's  been  allowed  to  reach  in  a 
country  that  prides  itself  on  its  free- 
dom and  its  constitution.  Why/ 
continued  Phil,  warming  with  hij3 
subject,  and  gesticulating  in  a  man- 
ner that  lent  additiontd  grandeur 
to  his  sentiments,  'don't  we  pride 
ourselves  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
domestic  hearth?  Is  not  every 
man's  house  his  castle?  And  yet, 
through  the  medium  of  this  liberal, 
this  enlightened  government,  the 
post  is  allowed  to  invade  its  sanctity, 
and  pour  on  the  pure  white  breakfast 
cloth  a  heap  of  insults,  sufficient 
to  make  the  blood  boil  within  one, 
and  spoil  one's  digestion  for  the 
day!' 

'  There  should  be  some  law,'  added 
Phil,  more  quietly,  and  sinkjiigback 
meditatively  in  his  chair, '  to  prevent 
this  intrusion  on  a  man's  pnvacy — 
some  fine  or  even  heavy  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  for  transmitting, 
by  such  means,  insults  dishonouring 
equally  to  the  British  tradesman 
and  British  gentleman.  Blackguard- 
ing 's  forbidden  in  the  streets,  why 
should  it  be  permitted  in  our 
homes  ?' 

'Never  mind  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores/  I  answered,  rather 
erossly,  'the  thing  is,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it.  The  question  is,  Phil, 
what  are  we  to  do?  Do  you  know 
I*m  deucedly  hard  up?' 

My  friend  did  not  answer  for  at 
least  twelve  whififs;  then  he  said  in 
his  calmest  manner — 

'  You're  not  of  a  reflective  dispo- 
sition unfortunately.  Jack,  or  else  I 
should  recommend  you  to  h'ght  your 
pipe  and  leave  it  to  Fate  to  suggest 
some  idea.  With  me  the  case  is 
different.    Provide  me  with  a  weed 


and  a  glass  of  grog,  and  if  you  wero 
to  perch  me  at  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  or  plunge  me  in  the  depths  of 
a  coal  mine,  reflection  would  claim 
me  as  her  own.' 

'I  think  then,  my  dear  Phil/  I 
replied,  with  the  shadow  of  a  sneer, 
'it  is  time  you  set  your  reflective 

Sowers  to  work.  Fifty  xx)xmds  won't 
0  you  much  service,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed  as  to  the  extent  of  your 
liabilities.' 

'  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  and 
yet  you  see  I  am  calm  as  a  marble 
Jupiter.  Such  is  the  force  of  my 
self-reliance.' 

'  Come  Phil,  whaf s  up !'  I  ex- 
claimed in  a  coaxing  tone,  for  I 
knew  enough  of  my  friend's  afGurs 
to  value  his  self-reliance  at  its 
proper  worth. 

Phil  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips, 
and  for  a  moment  there  was  sOenoe. 
Then  laying  it  down,  he  said  energe- 
tically, '  Jack,  I  am  disgusted  with 
my  kind  1    I  feel  almost  Byronic' 

'  So  do  1/ 1  grimly  responded. 

'  There  are  times,'  continued  Phil, 
again  fallhig  into  those  gesticulations 
which  he  had  acquired  at  the  best 

Frivate  l^eatricids, '  when  I  feel  that 
could  almost — '  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  say  '  commit  suicide/  and  as 
I  was  contemplating  entering  the 
Church,  I  thought  it  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  begin  preaching ;  but 
he  only  added,  after  another  com- 
munication with  the  glass  bedde 
him,  *  Marry  .'* 

'  Qood  heavens  I'  I  said  fervently. 
'At  your  age,  Philip  I  Why  you 
must  be  mad ;  besides  Blandbe  haa 
not  got  anythmg,  and  she's  awfoIW^ 
extravagant,  I  warn  you,  and  with 
not  an  idea  of  sewing  even  a  button 
on  a  fellow's  shirt  You'd  better  go 
back  to  the  coal  mine,  or  ascend 
Mont  Blanc,  and  think  again.' 

'  Your  glass  must  have  been  stif- 
fish.  Jack,  you're  uncommonly  witty. 
However  (not  for  the  first  time 
either)  you're  hitting  a  little  bedde 
the  mark.  I  did  not  mean  many 
Blanche,  poor  dear!  Much  as  I 
adore  her,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
"  nothing  a  year  and  find  yourself" 
would  neither  suit  her  nor  me.' 

'  Then  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  bate 
guessing  riddles — speak  out'  I  fear 
I  did  not   speak  with  my  usual 
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amiability,  bat  circamBtanoes  were 
trying  and  so  was  Phil,  particalarly 
when  he  had  on  the '  marble  Jupiter ' 
mood. 

Instead  of  answering,  my  frientl 
took  from  his  pocket  a  small  note 
written  on  delicate  pink  paper,  and 
scented  with  the  delightful  odonr 
that  had  once  been  sweeter  than  the 
rose  to  my  senses,  as  pervading 
eyery  article  that  had  the  felicity  of 
belonging  to  Gertrude  Thomly, 
Phil's  youngest  sister. 

This  he  threw  at  me  in  a  manner 
that,  had  he  not  been  my  dearest 
friend  (and  Gerty's  brother),  I  should 
hare  quarrelled  with  him  on  the 
spot 

Smoothing  it  out,  for  the  wretch 
had  crumpled  it  up  in  a  way  that  he 
certainly  would  not  hare  done 
Blanche's  embossed  notes,  I  cast 
my  eyes  over  the  dashing  oUigraphy , 
and  after  some  difficulty,  for  I  must 
say  Gerty  wrote  with  tiie  same 
dash  she  did  eyery  thing,  I  made  out 
the  following: — 

1  "^        '  Tboraly  Hall.  Dec 

*  Mt  dbabsbt  Phil, 

'  What  haye  you  been  doing,  you 
silly  eztrayagant  boy,  to  put  papa 
so  horribly  out  of  sorts?  He  has 
not  spoken  a  dyil  word  to  any  one 
since  he  got  your  letter ;  and  When  I 
asked  him  how  you  were,  and  what 
news  you  gaye,  he  spirted  out  some 
Tery  naughty  words,  which  made 
the  Bey.  Mr.  Blink,  who  was  dining 
with  us,  use  his  handkerchief 
▼igcnrously.  Now,  my  dear  Phil»you 
ceally  should  not  do  whateyer  you 
haye  been  doing,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  again.  I  and  Blanche  were 
talking  it  oyer  last  night,  when  we 
were  undressing  (Blanche  came  oyer 
to  stay  a  day  or  two,  yesterday),  and 
she  tlunks  it  may  be  that  you  haye 
been  spending  too  much,  which  of 
course  one  is  apt  to  do  when  things 
are  so  dear,  and  dressmakers  so  ex- 
orbitant in  their  prices ;  and  papa 
should  not  expect  one  to  buy  eyery- 
thing  and  giye  to  charity  sermons 
too.  And  Blanche  says  her  papa  is  as 
bad,  and  she  only  wishes  for  your 
sake  and  her  own  she  was  a  Queen 
of  Diamonds.  By-the-by,  that  re- 
minds me,  the  Queen  of  Diamonds, 
Miss  Bowney,  is  coming  to  stay  with 
OS  at  Christoias;  and  so  is  Captain 
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Johnson,  and  CSlara,  and  all  the 
Holmeses;  so  I  hope  you  will  ma- 
nage to  get  away  too,  as  you  do  make 
theatricals  go  off  so  well  And  now 
good-bye, 

'  Your  affectionate  sister, 
'Gebtbudb  Thobmlt. 

'  P.S. — Don't  do  it  any  more,  for 
papa  is  so  cross.' 

I  was  so  interested  in  the  perusal 
of  that  note— taking  me  bac^  as  it 
did  in  the  presence  of  that  beiog, 
who,  to  my  mind,  was  the  sweetest 
woman  I  had  eyer  met — so  engrossed 
with  the  pleasant  fiincy,  that  I 
again  heard  her  gay  laugh  and  happy 
fresh  yoice,  almost  indeed  felt  tne 
flutter  of  her  ribbons,  as  during 
those  few  days  of  the  preceding 
September— that  I  continued  gazing 
at  the  writing,  and  forgot  that  my 
friend  was  waiting  my  comments  on 
it 

'  Well !'  at  length  he  said. 

I  started. 

'Well!'  he  repeated;  'do  you 
understand  now  my  meaning  ?'. 

'  I  must  confess  that  1  do  not' 

Philip's  lip  curled  contemp- 
tuously, but  he  was  too  lazy  to  be 
more  yiolently  abusiye. 

'I  suppose  you  can  understand 
that  Blanche  Grey  is  not  a  Queen  of 
Diamonds,  howeyer  much  her  deyo- 
tion  to  me,  dear  angel,  may  make 
her  wish  it' 

I  did  understand  that  perfectly, 
knowing  that  Miss  Grey  was  the 
daught^  of  one  of  the  greatest 
spendthrifts  going,  who  neyer  had  a 
penny  to  pay  cash  for  anything ;  but 
what  all  this  nonsense  about  queens 
and  diamonds  meant,  I  was  still  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  eyer,  and  I  said 
so  frankly. 

Phil  still  looked  contemptuous, 
but  he  condescended  to  be  more 
lucid. 

'Gerty  writes  abominably,'  he 
said,  puffing  out  his  cigar  smoke 
in  tiiat  imperial  manner  that  Ju- 
piter would  probably  haye  rolled 
out  his,  had  tne  blessing  of  tobacco 
been  known  on  High  Olympus; 
'but  i^e's  a  sensible  girl  for  all 
that,  and  with  an  eye  to  business, 
which  she  most  certainly  inherite 
from  the  paternal  side.  She  means 
kindly  to  hint  to  me  that  if  I  am  in 
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difficulties!  could  not  do  Ixjtter  than 
make  up  to  Diana  Rowney.  She 
goes  rather  round  al)Out,  and  brings 
iu  Blanche  in  a  way  1  do  not  quite 
like,  but  she  moans  well,  1  dare 
say/ 

Now,  knowing  as  I  did,  that  Gerty 
Thomly  was  the  frankest,  simplest, 
heartiest  girl  in  the  world,  and  the 
bosom  friend  of  Blanche  Grey,  I  felt 
this  translation  of  her  letter  to  tit  in 
to  the  suggestion  of  his  own  merce- 
nary thoughts  malicious  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  I  girded  myself  up  (figu- 
ratively of  course,  for  it  was  after 
dinner),  for  a  combat  in  her  defence. 

But  Phil  raised  himself  immedi- 
ately, and  energetically  for  him. 
*  Don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't!  I 
know  all  you  are  going  to  say,  and  I 
am  in  a  mood  in  which  it  would 
drive  me  to  distraction.  No ;  let  us 
be  sensible.  Jack,  and  talk  things 
over  without  any  romantic  senti- 
mentalism.' 

'  That's  what  I  have  been  wishing 
you  to  do  for  the  last  hour/  I 
answered  crossly. 

Phil  waved  his  pipe  in  that  calm 
oratorical  manner  which  I  knew  pre- 
faced a  rather  lengthy  speech ;  so  I 
lay  back  and  made  myself  comfort- 
able. 

*  Jack,'  said  Phil,  in  the  way  he 
would  have  said,  *  Mr.  Speaker,'  inad- 
dressing  the  House  of  Commons. 
'  Jack,  we  are  in  difficulties ;  I  may 
say  difficulties  of  an  intricacy  which 
even  passes  our  powers  of  solution. 
Those  difficulties,  however,  all  cent^p 
in  the  one  point,  want  of  money ;  and 
the  question  is  how  to  supply  this 
want.' 

'  Gome,  Phil,you're  getting  prosy,' 
I  remarked. 

'It*s  a  prosy  subject  I  am  not 
a  Gladstone,  and  finance  is  a  sub- 
ject I  abhor.  Why  not,  therefore, 
turn  it  into  something  more  ro- 
mantic? Now  I  know  Diana  Kowney 
is  not  to  compare  with  Blanche  in  a 
robe  de  cbambre,  bat  in  her  ball 
dress,  with  all  her  fortune  flashing 
about  her,  she  is  perfectly  dazzling. 
Blanche  fkdes  to  a  mere  shadow.' 

'I  wish  you  would  explain  who 
this  Diana  Bowney  is,  and  what  you 
mean  about  her  diamonds,'  I  inter- 
rupted a  little  testily,  for,  truth  to 
tell,  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  Phil 


had  some  prize  in  yiew  which  I 
could  not  share. 

'  Why  I  thought  the  girls  had  told 
you  about  her.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  some  Indian  merchant  who  made 
a  fortune,  and  then  just  before  he 
died  turned  it  all  into  diamonds, 
which  he  left  to  his  daughter  on  the 
condition  that  she  did  not  attempt  to 
sell  them  before  she  married.  He 
made  her  take  an  oath,  I  believe,  at 
least  so  she  says,  and  she  hves 
moderately  on  6o/.  aryear,  whilst  she 
keeps  her  fortune  in  her  jewel 
ca^et.' 

'How  much  are  they  worth?'  I 
inquhred,  with  interest;  'and  what 
kind  of  a  girl  is  she  ?' 

'You  had  better  come  down  to 
Thomly  Hall,  and  judge  for  you> 
self.' 

As  he  spoke,  Phil  fixed  his  eye  on 
me  in  a  manner  that  I  knew  had  a 
deep  meaning. 

'Well,' I  said, 'what?' 

'Shall  we  make  a  bargain.  Jack? 
We've  held  to  each  through  a  good 
deal ;  shall  we  hold  on  still  V  We 
both  want  money,  we  both  have  a 
fancy  for— well  perhaps  for  a  prettier 
girl  than  Diana  Kowney ;  suppose  ve 
agree  to  toss  up  who  is  to  be  the 
sacrifice,  and  agree  that  the  other 
shall  receive  a  thousand  pounds  on 
the  wedding  day.' 

'Pliill  what  a  horrible,  almost  im- 
moral idea !'  I  exclaimed  virtuously. 

'  Well,  I  did  not  say  it  was  agree- 
able, or  particularly  moral,  did  I? 
All  I  say  is,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
get  money  somehow,  even  if  I  have 
to  do  something  as  bad  as  manyisg 
an  heiress.    There!* 

And  Phil  reared  up  his  great  per- 
son, gave  his  moustache  a  savage 
pull,  and  prepared  to  put  on  lus 

greatcoat 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  result  of  that  conyersatiQn 
was  that,  on  the  aist  of  December  a 
couple  of  tall  (and  though  I  say  it, 
who  should  not),  good-looking  fel- 
lows, took  first-cUss  tickets  by  the 
Great  Weatem  down  to  Bridge- 
water. 

I  must  also  confess  that  on  J^ 
previous  m'ght,  after  having  passed 

a  dreary  hour  looking  over  my  en- 
tangled aooonnts,  Philip  had  also 
contrived  to  begufle  me  into  that 
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immoral '  toss  np/  which  was  to  de- 
cide whether  the  heiiess  or  the  thoa- 
sand  pounds  were  to  be  mine ;  and 
I  was  in  nncommonly  good  spirits 
&om  having  won  the  money.  I 
eonld  still  meet  Gerty  Thomly  with 
a  free  conscience. 

Phil,  I  mnst  say,  bore  his  &te 
with  a  calmness  troly  philosophic ; 
but  I  noticed  even  he  ayoided  the 
snbject  of  Blanche  Grey,  and  if  he 
ever  mentioned  love  or  women,  spoke 
of  tiiem  in  a  Byronic  manner  qnite 
painfol  to  hear.  His  feelings,  how- 
ever, mnst  have  been  rather  tried 
when,  on  arriving  at  Bridgewater, 
we  fonnd  a  whole  party  fh>m  the 
Hall  come  to  meet  ns,  amongst  whom 
was  Bliss  Grey,  bat  not  the  Queen 
of  Diamonds. 

They  kept  up  the  old  style  of 
things  at  Tnomly  HalL  There  were 
plenty  of  servants,  good  table,  silver 
plate,  and  Christmas  festivities;  and 
besides  this  there  were  daughters 
wiUi  moderate  portions,  timber  that 
mnst  not  be  cut,  and  an  eldest  son, 
who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  was 
not  PMl.  I  knew  all  this;  and  I 
was  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the 
place,  and  I  went  to  my  room  to 
dzess  for  dinner  in  a  frame  of  mind 
perfectiy  satisfied  with  my  own  posi- 
tion, and  indeed  that  of  all  the 
world. 

Alas!  for  human  selfishness!  I 
must  confess  I  was  so  engrossed 
with  my  own  pleasant  meditations, 
that  I  had  quite  or  almost  fo^tten 
that  Phil  was  about  to  be  sacrificed; 
and  when  he  just  poked  his  head 
into  my  room,  and  growled  that '  he 
had  just  had  a  talk  with  the  gov^or, 
who  was  still  savage  as  a  h&u,  and 
that  he  must  go  in  for  her,'  I  scarcely 
remembered  who  the  '  her '  was.  I 
was  a  little  horrified  when  I  did  re- 
member, for  I  must  confess  I  had 
found  Gerty  more  charming  than 
ever  (I  think  winter  costume,  espe- 
cially that  black-plumed  hat,  became 
her  even  more  than  airy  summer 
mxislins),  and  it  made  me  almost 
shuddor  to  think  how  I  had  tempted 
Fate. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  purifying 
effect  female  society  has  on  our 
brutal,  male  natures.  Ten  minutes 
after  I  had  been  in  the  company  of 
the  Misses  Thomly   and  Blanche 


Grey  round  that  blazing  fire,  whilst 
we  waited  the  summons  to  dinner, 
gold  had  become  dross  in  my  esti- 
mation ;  those  luxuries  of  bachelor 
life  I  had  been  accnstomed  to  con- 
sider necessaries,  the  most  insipid 
vanities  that  a  man  could  burden 
himself  with  debt  for.  I  grew  vir- 
tuously stroDg;  so  much  so^  tiiat  I 
blushed  when  I  thought  of  the  ob- 
ject of  that  Christmas  visit  amongst 
those  unsuspecting  damsels,  and 
resolved  to  do  my  best  to  prevent 
this  evil-doing,  even  at  the  cost  of 
my  thousand ;  but  even  as  I  deter^ 
mined  the  door  opened,  and  in  came 
PhU,  in  his  most  ots^tVi^ti^  toilet,  with 
a  lady.  Well,  she  was  not  hand- 
some, unless  an  overdoing  of  every 
feature  she  possessed  gave  her  a 
title  to  beauty.  She  had  a  very 
large  Roman  nose,  very  lai^  black 
eyes,  very,  very  bushy  black  eye- 
brows, very  black  hair,  very  large 
white  teeth,  and  very  red  lips — lips 
and  teeth  .which  made  you  shudder 
and  call  to  mind  the  old  story  of 
Bed  Ridinghood. 

'  What  large  teeth  you  have,  grand- 
mamma!' 

'  All  the  better  to  eat  you  up,  my 
dear!' 

Somehow,  whenever  she  opened 
her  mouth,  and  turned  her  heiBd  in 
the  snappish  way  which  seemed 
peculiar  to  her,  I  &ncied  she  was 
going  to  say  that. 

All  the  ladies  made  a  move  as 
they  entered. 

'Come  and  sit  near  the  fire, 
Diana !'  exclaimed  Miss  Thomly. 

'  Here's  a  cosy  little  comer,  Di/ 
said  Gerty. 

'So  there  is  here,'  said  Edith 
Holmes.    '  Come  by  me,  Diana." 

The  Queen  of  Diamonds  seemed  a 
great  favourite  even  amongst  her 
own  sex  —  that  was  comforting. 
However,  Diana  Bowney  smiled 
graciously,  and  the  butler  at  that 
moment  announcing  dinner,  she 
accepted  Phil's  arm,  and  we  all 
made  a  move  to  the  dining-room. 

Again  I  must  acknowledge  that 
the  charms  of  my  own  position  made 
me  insensible  to  the  trials  of  my 
friend;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
called  to  me,  in  rather  a  stem  voice, 
to  pass  something  at  the  dessert, 
that  I  observed,   in  spito  of  his 
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fimiles^  Phil  was  lookiog  anything 
but  contented. 

Phil  was  a  yery  Dascinating  fellow 
in  his  way,  and  hiBul  brass  enough  to 
give  a  dash  to  his  soft  attentions 
and  sweet  speeches,  which  quite  dis- 
tinguished him.  He  was  handsome, 
too,  and  had  a  peculiarity  about  the 
eyes  that  pleased  us  men,  so  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  women 
adored  him. 

I  watched  him  a  little  after  that 
call,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  going 
through  the  regular  process  witb 
dark  Diana,  and  apparently  with 
success,  for  her  great  eyes  were 
glowing  like  red-hot  coals — I  can't 
say  stars—and  she  was  laughing 
and  talking,  and  paying  him  an  at- 
tention as  flattering  as  it  was  exclu- 
sive. 

They  grew  a  little  noisy,  too,  and 
attracted  general  attention,  approv- 
ing I  could  see,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  but  not  quite  so  much  so 
from  either  Gerty  or  Blanche  Grey. 
Indeed,  the  fair  face  of  Miss  Grey 
had  looked  very  much  puzzled  ever 
since  she  had  been  at  table;  and 
Gerty  now  and  then  made  wrong 
answers  as  a  louder  peal  of  laughter 
than  usual  came  from  Phil  and 
Diana's  comer. 

Still,  when  Miss  Thomly  made 
the  move,  and  the  ladies  left  the 
room,  Phil  took  his  cambric  hand- 
kerchief and  passed  it  across  his 
brow  with  a  sigh,  as  if  he  had  con- 
cluded some  Herculean  labour.  He 
took  a  good  deal  of  wine  too  after- 
wards. 

That  evening  he  was  very  assidu- 
ous in  courting  dark  Diana,  and 
showed,  indeed,  a  finnness  of  pur- 
pose worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  but 
whether  it  was  that  the  sharp  fresh 
air  of  morning  cooled  his  ardour,  or 
that  he  found  Diana  still  less  inviting 
with  that  large  Roman  nose  pro- 
truding from  under  a  tiny  blackhat, 
I  know  not;  but  the  next  morning 
his  attention  fluctuated  rather,  and 
when  in  the  morning  ride  his  horse 
fell  back  beside  Blanche,  he  seemed 
to  find  it  difficult  to  urge  him  for- 
ward again  to  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Bowney,  who  professed  to  be  ner- 
vous on  horseback;  and  when  we 
happened  to  loiter  together  in  the 
dining-room   before   luncheon,   he 


shrugged  his  shoulders  most  des- 
perately, and  whispered,  'If  she 
would  but  come  out  with  them  all 
blazing  about  her,  it  would  give  me 
courage.  Jack.' 

Three  days  passed,  however,  and 
'  the  Queen '  did  not  come  out  in  the 
'  blaze '  poor  Phil  yearned  for,  as 
does  the  prisoner  for  sunshine.  She 
wore  a  diamond  brooch  occasionBlly, 
which  attracted  our  covetous  gaze; 
but,  as  we  both  silently  ohserred, 
that  was  not  sufficiently  tempting  to 
make  weight  with  Diana  Eowney 
in  the  balance  against  either  Gerty 
or  Blanche. 

A  philosopher  less  interested  than 
myself  might  have  found  a  deb'ght- 
ful  combination  of  amusement  and 
instruction  in  watching  Phil's  con- 
duct those  three  days.  He  would 
have  seen  an  amusing  struggle  be* 
tween  the  man  of  the  world  and  the 
man  of  nature ;  the  man  of  wants 
and  the  man  of  taste.  In  the  even- 
ing, after  imbibing  a  certain  quantity 
of  sherry  and  port,  Phil  was  Diana's 
slave,  lounging  with  her  in  private 
comers,  bending  over  her  whilst  she 
sang  (songs  which  put  your  teeth 
on  edge),  decking  her  hair  with 
camellias  stolen  from  his  sister's 
conservatory,  and  otherwise  pursu- 
ing the  object  which  brought  ns 
down  to  Thomly ;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing, somehow,  he  could  not  resist 
Blanche's  attractions;  and  how,  I 
know  not,  but  we  used  constantly 
to  fall  into  that  same  quartette, 
rambling  through  the  leafless  woods 
and  roads  in  which  we  had  oontriYed 
to  pass  so  many  hours  of  the  last 
long  vacation  so  satisfactorily. 

I  think  the  mornings  made  up  to 
poor  Blanche  for  all  the  puzzling 
desertion  in  the  evening;  and  per- 
haps she  believed  what  I  heard 
Gerty  assert  one  night,  under  cover 
of  Diana's  singing,  'Phil  was 
obliged  to  be  attentive,  to  please 
papa,  you  know.' 

How  this  would  have  gone  on~ 
which  lady  would  have  carried  the 
day — ^I  know  not,  but  I  was  getting 
rather  doubtful  about  my  thousand. 

However,  Chiistmas-eve  came. 
There  was  to  be  a  dance,  and  we 
gentlemen  had  gone  through  the 
usual  exertion  of  decking  the  room 
with  holly  and  such  flowers  as  could 
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be  got,  and  we  had  done  the  nsnal 
amoimt  of  flirtation  likewise.  I 
think  the  day  had  been  trying  to 
Phil  <m  the  whole,  for  I  must  say 
even  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
Blanche  look  prettier  than  she  did, 
now  peeping  through  dark  wreaths 
of  laurel,  now  bending  her  golden 
head  over  the  shiny  holly.  The  op- 
portunities, too,  for  love-making  had 
been  very  abundant,  and  to  have 
to  make  sweet  speeches  to  Diana, 
after  whispering  them  to  blushing 
Blanche,  must  have  been  martyrdom, 
more  especially  when  connected  wiUi 
a  guilty  conscience. 

Phil  did  seem  nervous  for  once  in 
his  life,  and  I  remarked  that  he  left 
the  society  of  the  drawing-room 
much  sooner  than  he  needed,  to  go 
and  prepare  for  the  dance;  and  on 
leaving  myself  for  the  same  purpose 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  I  saw  the 
red  spark  of  his  cigar  sauntering  up 
and  down  the  terrace.  Now  smoke 
in  solitude  proclaimed  that  Philip 
Thomly  was  tmeasy  in  his  mind,  so 
I  was  not  surprised,  on  descending 
to  the  ball-room  some  time  after- 
wards, to  find  that  he  was  still  ab- 
sent, nor  to  hear  from  Captain  John- 
son that  he  was  still  smoking  away 
like  a  Turk  in  the  cold  night  air. 

Meanwhile  the  room  began  to 
fill,  the  music  to  play,  and  the  usual 
routine  of  the  ball  to  proceed.  The 
scene  was  pret^  enough  to  please 
the  most  fiistidious  eye,  for  the  deco- 
rations were  perfect^  the  lights  ad- 
mirably disposed,  and  certainly  Sell- 
ing on  '  fair  women  and  brave  men ' 
in  profusion ;  but  it  became  dazzling 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Diana  Bowney  appeared  in  the 
blaze  of  all  her  fortune.  Diamonds 
on  her  neck,  diamonds  in  her  ears, 
diamonds  on  her  arms !  Heavens  1 
how  she  blazed  beneath  the  lights, 
and  how  her  great  dark  eyes  shone 
with  triumph  as  she  saw  the  envious 
gaze  fixed  upon  her. 

Certainly,  whether  it  was  the 
fiend  of  avarice  that  put  me  on  his 
spectacles  or  not  I  cannot  say;  but 
somehow,  that  dark  woman  with  her 
glittering  jewels  did  seem  to  cast  the 
rest  into  the  shadow.  Even  fair 
Blanche,  till  then  the  belle  (except 
for  Gerty)  of  the  room,  seemed  to 
&de   into  something  dim,  and   I 


must  say  I  thought  cheerfully  of  the 
thousand  pounds.  Why,  those  dia- 
monds must  be  worth  an  immense 
suml 

Dark  Diana  was  soon  surrounded 
by  an  admiring  crowd,  but  she  re- 
fused all  offers  untU  Philip  Thomly 
appeared,  and  then  she  accepted  his 
arm,  and  took  her  place  in  a  qua- 
drille. I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  maliciously  done  or  not,  but  she 
manoeuvred  so  that  for  her  vis-a-vis 
she  had  Blanche  Grey. 

I  had  watched  narrowly  for  Phil's 
entrance,  for  I  would  not  have  lost 
the  effect  of  the  first  view  of  the 
Queen  of  Diamonds  upon  him  for 
&e  world.  I  should  be  able  to 
judge  of  my  chance  of  the  thousand 
pounds  by  it. 

He  bore  the  dazzling  sight,  how- 
ever, with  admirable  composure; 
and  Diana's  eyes  must  have  been 
more  acute'  than  mine,  if  she  could 
detect  either  amazement,  satisfac- 
tion, or  admiration  in  the  quiet 
glance  with  which  he  approached 
her  and  asked  her  to  dance.  Indeed 
he  was  more  careless  than  usual; 
and  as  he  led  her  forward,  I  heard 
him  say,  in  an  indifferent  tone, 
'  that  he  had  a  headache,  and  felt 
hardly  up  to  dandng.' 

But  he  did  dance — and  with 
the  Queen  of  Diamonds^  too—to 
Blanche's  grievous  anger  and  as- 
tonishment:  and  he  took  her  in  to 
supper,  ana  plied  her  with  oham- 
I>agne,  and  quaffed  copiously  of  the 
same  himself;  and  then,  when  they 
came  back  again,  they  only  took  one 
waltz  round  the  room,  and^  retired 
to  the  conservatory. 

Heavens  1  how  that  woman's  eyes 
shone,  as  leaning  heavily  on  Phil's 
arm,  she  passed  through  the  glass 
door  beside  which  I  stood,  with  my 
arm  round  Blanche,  taking  breath 
for  an  instant. 

'What  are  they  going  in  there 
for?'  Blanche  said,  quickly;  and 
then  she  looked  up  in  my  face— and, 
whether  she  saw  anything  thero 
ominous,  I  know  not,  for  I  felt  al- 
most as  guilty  as  Phil,  but  she  drew 
away  from  me,  and,  murmuring 
something  about  being  tired,  went 
and  dropped  quietly  on  a  sofa  in  the 
comer. 

I  think,  poor  girl,  she  guessed  all 
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about  it ;  and  I  felt  quite  wretched 
as  I  looked  at  her,  watching  there 
from  her  comer  that  fatal  door.  She 
guessed  she  had  lost  Phil. 

Gerty  did  too,  I  think ;  for  sud- 
denly her  face  lost  its  gaiety,  and 
she  went  and  sat  down  by  Blanche, 
and  wound  her  arm  round  her, 
silently,  but  in  a  manner  very  pro- 
tecting and  sympathetic. 

I  was  not  sorry  when  Uiat  evening 
came  to  an  end;  and  I  must  aclmow- 
ledge  I  went  to  my  room  feeling 
almost  as  guilty  as  if  I  had  abetted 

a  Gunpowder  Plot 

•  *  •  • 

'Come  in,'  I  exclaimed;  and  the 
door  opened,  and  Phil  came  in. 

'I've  done  it!'  he  said,  throwing 
himself  on  the  sofa,  and  beginning 
to  pull  off  his  neckcloth  as  if  it 
choked  him. 

'Done  what?' 

'Proposed  to  Diana  Bowney :  we 
are  to  be  married  in  a  month.' 

I  was  prepared  for  the  news,  and 
so  listenea  silently. 

'Of  course,'  continued  Phil,  'it's 
trying— very  trying;  not  only  for 
poor  Blanche,  but  for  me.  Gham- 
pi^ne  only  could  have  got  me 
through  it ;  and  I  see  I  must  send 
an  enormous  supply  to  wherever 
we  fix  on  for  the  honeymoon.  The 
honeymoon!— only  fancy  a  month 
of  spooning  on  Diana,  and  from 
that  to  emerge  into  a  fsimily  man  I 
By  Jove,  Jack !  I  don't  know  now 
whether  I  shall  have  the  nerve  to 
get  through  it' 

He  took  a  cigar  from  my  box  as 
he  spoke,  and  began  to  smoke  vigor- 
ously. 

The  position  was  rather  embar- 
rassing, and  I  really  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  condole  with  my  friend 
or  congratulate  him.  I  took  a 
middle  courso— the  philosophical 
one. 

'The  diamonds  are  magnificent, 
Phil,  and  I  dare  say  youll  get  used 
to  domestic  life  in  time.' 

'It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad 
with  Blanche,  perhaps ;  but  Diana! 
— and  then,  suppose — ' 

Plul  hesitated,  and  his  &ce  grew 
perplexed. 

'  Suppose  what  ?' 

'Oh,  nothing;  only  a  ridiculous 
idea!'   But  he  got  up  as  he  spoke. 


and  lit  his  candle,  with  'the  same 
expression  of  uncomfortable  ]ier- 
plexity ;  and  I  knew  he  took  him- 
self off  so  hastily  because  he  was 
afraid  of  letting  out  the  reason  of 
it 

He  came  down  the  next  moimng 
though,  looking  very  calm  and  con- 
posed;  and  neither  he  nor  Diaiia 
displayed  any  of  the  usual  embac>- 
rassment,  when,  in  a  slightly  pom- 
pous manner/  Mr.  Thonly  an- 
nounced at  the  breakfiut-table  Iho 
happiness  with  which  he  oaoteai- 

Slatod  adding  so  chanmn|;  a 
aughter-in-law  to  his  &mily  oude. 
Certainly  Blanche  Grey  was  not 
there,  having  gone  home  with  bar 
father  the  night  before ;  so  thevewas 
no  one  to  'forbid  the  banns,'  eiaent 
Gerly,  and  she  dared  only  doil^f 
hi&t  indignant  eyes. 

The  two  went  to  church  togeHii^ 
and  otherwise  behaved  ibeiMdvaa 
like  an  engaged  couple;  andapfMr 
rently  all  was  going  on  in  a  sras- 
fiactory  manner  so  long  as  I  was  at 
Thorxily  to  keep  my  watch  on 
them. 

When  I  went  back  to  London,  I 
left  Philip  still  courting  away  finnly 
and  philosophically,  and  his  last 
words  to  me  at  the  station  were, 
'Ifs  all  right,  Jack;  as  soon  as 
possible,  after  the  Z4th  of  next 
month,  you  shall  have  your  thou- 
sand.' 

I  saw  very  little  of  him  sipakt 
till  I  received  the  important  mvi- 
tation.  He  came  to  my  lodpogl 
two  or  three  times,  bat  was  alwaiirs 
in  a  desperate  hurry;  and,  be^otti 
a  hasty  sentence  or  two,  that  all  W0 
going  on  well,  he  seemed  to  wdA 
reference  to  what  neither  of  na  fettl 
much  reason  to  be  prood  o£  X 
gathered  from  Gerty—who  I  mslaft 
a  friend's,  to  my  inexpreesibte  d» 
light— the  intelligence  that^  iliooA 
Philip  was  a  good  deal  at  the  BiMf 
Miss  Bowney  did  not  often 


she  and  Phil  corresponded 


larly.  About  settlements,  Oaij| 
did  not  know  much ;  but  aha  allB 
Phil  was  quite  satisfied,  and-Wf* 
had  promised  to  allow  him  joot  i 
year. 
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I  must  say  I  looked  forward  to 
the  14th  with  some  anxiety,  how- 
ever. In  spite  of  things  looking  so 
ea^  and  comfortable,  I  conld  not 
quite  belieye  that  the  marriage 
would  take  place.  That  Diana  Bow- 
ney  would  really  become  Philip's 
wife  [seemed  impossible.  But  day 
after  day  passed,  and  I  heard  no- 
thing of  the  affair  being  either 
broken  off  or  delayed ;  and  on  the 
12th  of  February  I  found  myself 
trayelling  down  to  Thomly  Hall,  to 
fulSl  my  promise  of  acting  best 
man  to  my  old  friend. 

The  party  I  foimd  gathered  ready 
for  the  wedding  was  small,  but  just 
what  it  ought  to  hare  been;  and, 
apparently,  all  was  going  a  great 
deal  smoother  than  the  course  of 
true  love  is  properly  supposed  to 
do.  The  bridegroom  elect  was  very 
attentive ;  the  bride  very  calm,  and 
not  too  exigeante ;  the  bridesmaids 
good-tempered,  and  the  {mpa  ditto. 
We  were  not  quite  so  merry,  per^ 
haps,  as  at  Ghristmas,  but  we  were 
very  cheerfhL  The  only  time  when 
my  spirits  flagged  at  all,  was  when 
I  found  the  bride's  great  black  eyes 
fixed  on  me,  or  when  she  smiled  at 
me  with  her  '  wolf  lips.  Diana  did 
not  like  me.  Whether  she  suspected 
anything  or  not,  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  felt  that  when  Miss  Bowney 
became  Mrs.  Philip  Thomly,  I 
should  be  allowed  to  see  very  little 
of  their  domestic  felicity. 

I  think  Phil  saw  this  too,  ah!  and 
a  few  other  things  beside ;  for  now 
and  then  he  would  retire  to  the 
terxaoe  for  the  solitary  smoke,  so 
indicative  of  mental  depression.  He 
avoided  me  still;  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  some  surprise  that  I  heard 
his  heavy  quick  step  coming  along 
the  corridor  towards  my  door,  the 
eve  of  the  wedding. 

'  I  may  come  and  have  my  smoke. 
Jack,  I  suppose?'  he  said,  poking 
his  bearded,  nandsome  hce  into  the 
room. 

'  Of  course,  old  fellow,  and  I  shall 
be  honoured  l^  your  company. 
You  don't  often  flAvour  me  now,'  I 
returned,  pulling  my  own  chair  to- 
wards the  fire  and  pointing  to  the 
arm-chair  opposite. 

Phil  seatoa  himself  and  carefully 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  then  smoked 


away  in  silence  for  at  least  ten 
minutes. 

'I  feel,  Jack,' at  length  he  said, 
looking  imutterably  wretched,  'as 
if  I  were  come  to  say  the  last  few 
words  before  execution.  I  had  no 
idea  matrimony  required  such  nerve 
—as  much,  ay,  more  than  having 
a  tooth  drawn.' 

'And,  unfortunately,  it's  not  so 
soon  over,'  I  remarked. 

'No,  indeed!'  And  the  groan 
that  followed  that  remark  almost 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 

'  Must  it  be,  Phil  ?  have  you  quite 
made  up  your  mind?  After  all,  a 
wife's  a  wife,  and  one  soon  spends  a 
fortune;  and  then — then  suppose — ' 

'Suppose  what?'  said  Phil,  with 
a  start  Uiat  made  me  jump  so  I  let 
my  meerschaum  flEill  into  the  fender. 

'  Thank  heaven  it  is  not  broken!' 

'  Suppose  what  ?'  reiterated  Phil, 
inconsiderately  enough. 

'It's  real,'  I  began,  pettishly,  al- 
luding to  niy  pipe. 

'  Of  course  it  is ;  she  would  not 
have  given  it  to  me  unless,  par- 
ticularly after  all  the  fuss  I  made. 
I  don't  know  much  about  gems, 
but-' 

'  What  the  deuce  are  you  talking 
about  ?'  I  interrupted.  '  Your  head 
is  quite  turned  by  Diana's  diamonds. 
1  was  talking  about  my  pipe.' 

'Your  pipe!  tush!'  Phil  spoke 
quite  viciously,  and  I  felt  so  offended 
tnat  I  became  solenmly  sulky  for 
five  minutes.  At  length,  however, 
Phil,  who  was  evidently  longing  for 
sympathy,  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
'Jack,'  he  said,  'to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  came  to  consult  you.' 

I  condescended  to  look  more 
a&ble.  '  I  am  not  a  philosopher  or 
a  sage,  Phil;  but  you  re  welcome  to 
my  advico,  such  as  it  is,'  I  said,  with 
modest  dignity. 

'  Well,  look  here.' 

As  he  spoke,  Philip  took  from  his 
pocket  a  tiny  morocco  case,  and 
opening  it,  handed  it  to  me.  It 
contained  a  diamond  ring,  elabo- 
rately set. 

I  must  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand gems,  and,  though  I  tried  to 
examine  it  with  the  air  of  a  connois- 
seur, I  am  afraid  I  flEiiled  signally. 

'  Gome,  Jack,  you  know  you  know 
no  more  about  diamonds  than  I  do. 
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Don't  mako  &cefl«  bat  jost  listen. 
This  afternoon  Diana  gave  me  that 
ring.' 

'  Very  handsome  of  her,  Tm  sore.' 

'Well,  I  don't  know.  We  had 
been  talking  about  the  jewels,  yon 
see,  and  thongh  I  tried  not  to  ap- 
pear too  mncn  interested,  I  don't 
know  that  I  snoceeded,  for  she 
fixed  her  black  eyes  on  me  in 
an  awftil  manner,  and  then,  after 
making  some  excuse  for  keeping 
the  best  of  the  diamonds  in  her  own 
possession,  she  brought  me  this,  and 
begged  me  to  accept  it' 

'  Well  r 

'  Well,  Jack,  I  must  confess  I  do 
feel  horribly  uneasy.  Eyer  since  I 
have  been  engaged  I  have  been 
haunted  by  an  awful  suspicion. 
Suppose,  Jack,  suppose  those  disr 
monds  vrete/cUse  I* 

He  uttered  this  in  a  low,  awful 
tone ;  and  then,  lying  back,  puffed 
away  mlently. 

'  It  would  be  horrible,'  I  said :  'but 
the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  me.' 

'It  has  I  Ah,  then,  that  decides 
me  I  To-morrow,  Jack,  I  shall  take 
that  ring  to  a  jeweller  at  Bridge- 
water.  I  am  not  going  to  many 
Diana  for  nothing.' 

As  he  spoke,  Phil  rose  up ;  and,  in 
spite  of  my  inyitation  to  remain  a 
bttle  longer,  prepared  to  take  him- 
sdf  off,  in  a  mood  of  desperate  reso- 
lution, to  his  own  roouL 

'The— the  ceremony  doesn't  take 
place  till  eleven  o'clock,'  he  said,  as 
ne  gently  opened  the  door.  '  I  shall 
start  early.  Jack ;  and  if  I  am  not 
back  before  you  all  get  to  church, 
meet  me  at  the  western  door,  will 
you?' 

'Oh,  you're  sure  to  be  back; 
Bridgewater's  not  five  miles  offl' 

'I  shall  try,  you  may  be  sure. 
Gkxxi-nighi'  And  away  he  went. 

I  was  prepared  for  some  of  what 
came  to  pass  the  next  day ;  but  not 
for  all. 

There  we  were,  all  waiting  in  the 
church;  the  clergyman  in  his  sur- 
plice, the  bride  surrounded  by  her 
bridesmaids;  all  waiting  for  the 
bridegroom.  Phil  had  not  appeared. 
A  qimrter  of  an  hour  lengthened 
into  half,  and  still  he  came  not ;  and 
then  the  three-quarters  struck^  and 
still  he  came  not. 


Mr.  Thomly  grew  nervous,  and, 
as  usual,  began  to  use  bad  language. 
Gerty  turned  pale,  and  the  guests 
began  to  whisper.  The  bride  alone 
maintained  perfect  composure,  sit- 
ting in  her  pew.  It  was  only  when 
she  caught  sight  of  Blanche  Grey 
(who  had  moudly  demanded  to  be 
present  at  Phil's  wedding)  that  she 
looked  the  least  troubled.  For  my 
own  part,  I  went  every  two  minutes 
to  the  western  door. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  the 
quarter  to  twelve,  when  I  saw  a 
man  on  horseback  riding  quickly 
towards  the  church,  and  I  inune- 
diately  signalled  the  information  to 
the  rest,  who  thereupon  placed 
themselves  in  position  at  the  akar. 

I  never  felt  so  relieved  in  all  my 
life;  but,  as  I  stood  watching,  my 
blood  grew  chill.  That  man  was 
not  Phil  Thomly  1 

He  came  up  and  dismounted,  and 
then  gave  me  a  paper.  I  knew  what 
it  contained  before  I  saw  the  words ; 
and  if  the  note  had  not  been  snatched 
from  my  hands  by  Mr.  Thomly,  I 
don't  know  that  I  should  have  done 
more  than  throw  it  down  and  rush 
off  wildly. 

'  The  ring  is  finlse.  I  am  off  to 
Paris.— P.  T.' 

Mr.  Thomly  read  out  the  words 
in  a  perfect  fury.  '  What  does  he 
mean? — what  tlie  deuce  does  he 
mean  ?  he  cried. 

'I  can  explain,  sir,'  said  Diana's 
voice,  calmly,  whilst  a  scornful 
smile  spread  itself  over  her  pale 
face.  'Your  son  imagines  I  luve 
deceived  him  about  my  diamonds, 
and  he  has  left  me ;  he  declines  the 
alliance.' 

'  But  this  is  scandalous.' 

'It  is  a  Uttie  more  than  I  ex- 
pected,  certainly.  However,  come, 
Mr.  Thomly,  let  us  return  to  the 
Hall ;  and  at  any  rate  let  me  vindi- 
cate my  honour.  Send  for  a  jeweller, 
if  you  please.' 

Diana  looked  really  dignified  for 
once ;  and  I  think  she  was  the  only 
one  of  the  bridal  part^  who  1^  the 
church  with  any  thmglikedignity.  As 
for  Blanche,  she  was  terribly  flushed, 
and  kept  squeezing  my  arm,  whis- 
pering, '  I  thought  this  horrid  mar- 
riage would  never  come  off;  and 
then  poor  Philip  was  so  dreadfully 
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hard-op!'  She  was  the  only  one,  I 
believe,  who  felt  ehe  might  rejoice 
m  Philip's  escape  at  all  haKftrds. 

We  wore  Boon  all  assembled  in  the 
old  Hall,  with  Diana,  still  ic  her 
bridal  dreas,  anlocbing  her  jowel- 
ouket  Mlemal;,  and  pompously  de- 
livering jewel  after  jewel  into  Mr. 
Tfaomlj's  hand,  to  be  parsed  by 
him  to  the  jeweller  (who  had  been 
Bent  for),  to  be  examined.  The 
silence  was  -great,  the  excitement 
equally  bo  ;  and  I  really  scarcely 
kneiT  whether  to  consider  Philip 
and  myself  aa  vilUina  or  fools,  when, 
afler  careful  testinp;,  the  joireDer 
prooonnced  Diana  Jtowney  to  be  a 
Queen  of  true  and  excellent  Dia- 
mondBl 

She  waited  till  the  man  was  oat 
<rf  the  room,  and  then,  taming  her 
great  eyes  triumphantly  upon  us 
all,  she  said : 

'  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
fione  tbrongb  a  aimilar  scene.  I 
know  men  will  court  me,  as  Philip 
Tbomly  has,  for  my  diamonds ;  and 


this  is  the  test  I  put  thou  to.  The 
ring  I  gave  Philip  ukij  blae.  This, 
however,  has  been  a  case  of  "  dia- 
mond cat  diamond."'  And  then, 
without  another  word,  she  walked 
ont  of  the  room,  and  an  hour  after 
had  left  Thomly,  in  the  same  car- 
riage which  was  to  have  borne  her 
away  a  wife. 

I  telegraphed  the  news  to  Philip 
— whom,  I  believe,  his  father  dis- 
inherited on  the  spot—and  retired 
myself  immediately  to  my  own 
lodgings. 

The  Queen  of  Diamonds  had  been 
too  much  for  uh;  and,  to  use 
Philip's  words,  *  there  we  were 
where  we  were  before.' 

Fortunately  for  bim,  two  of  his 
good  aunts  died  a  few  months  after 
all  this,  leaving  htm  their  savings; 
whereapon  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and,  I  beliere,  contemplates 
Blanche  again.  Otherwise  he  would 
be  at  this  moment  vegetating, 
or,  as  Blaoche  says,  'pining'  at 
BonlogDe. 


GAMBLING  SKETCHES. 
C^e  Clariint  «i9  Oytning  of  i  Couple  of  ittittu  fiur^iuU. 

PART  J.— HOMBOUKG  TOR  DEB  HOHE, 
I.  THE  SALONS  DE  JXU. 

RI08ITT,  accidental 
"oximity  to  the  spot, 
rspepsia,  a  pasfion  for 
ay,  tbe  desire  to  put 

on  elaborate  matho- 
-.  matical  calculation, 
P  which  had  t)ecn  re- 
,  TolviDg  in  my  brain 

for  moDths,  to  the 

-  possibly  nunc  of  Iheao 

reasons  look  me  to 

Horabonrg  Tor  der 

Eobe — Hombourgiis 

monts—  Hombourg 

among  tbe  mountains,  as  it  is  called,  to  disliDguish  it  from  other  Hombourgs 

far  and  near~-juat  as  March  was  piping  hfs  fi^ewell  symphonies  by  way  of 

prelude  to  the  coming  spring.     The  weather,  which  was  unusually  cold, 

I>ecame  more  chilly  as  tbe  evening  drew  in.    The  sun  sot  in  an  agitated 

sea  of  clouds.    The  Tannus  mountains  were  a  mass  of  deep  opaque  blue, 

against  which  Uie  white  walls  of  Hombourg  Schloss  stood  out  in  full  relief. 

Hombourg,  for  tbe  time  of  year,  seemed  to  be  overflowing  with  life.    A 
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perfect  crowd  alighted  from  the  rail- 
way train.  DroskicR  rattled  along  the 
Luisenstrjisso.      The    Kursaal   wa^s 
ablaze  with  light.    Stylishly  dressed 
women  and  men,  in  evening  and 
lounging  costume,  paced  the  long 
corridor  or  flitted  through  the  ante- 
rooms.   The  concert  hall  was  three 
parts  filled.    The  sdlohs  de  j'  it,  if  not 
inconveniently  crowded,  had  their 
full  complement  of  players.    There 
were  the  same  calculating  old  fogies, 
the  same  hl'if^^'  looking  young  men, 
the  same  young  girls  and  full-blown 
women,  with  a  nervous  quivering 
about  the  lips,  the  same  old  sinners 
of  lx)th  sexes  whom  one  has  known 
at  these  places  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  busily  engaged  at  /?>  htv  tt  qua- 
runie.  At  the  roulette  table,  too,  one 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
old  familiar  set.     The  handsome- 
looking  young  Russian  noble  who 
spots  the  board  *  with  louis— the 
fat  l)ejewelIod-fingered  Jew  whoseek^ 
to  emulate  the  Muscovite  seigneur 
with  florins — the  Englishman  and 
his  wife,  evidently  residents — who 
play  against  each  other,  quite  un- 
consciously, at  opposite  ends  of  the 
table— the  youthful,  yet  'used-up* 
little  French  marquis,  who  dresses 
in  the  English  fashion,  and  brings 
with  him  his  own  particular  pocket 
rake,  that  he  may  hook  in  his  golden 
rouleaux    the  more   readily  —  the 
elegantly  dressed,  shrivelled,   hag- 
faced  woman  who  plays  for  the  run 
on  the  colours — the  nervous  care- 
worn young  Englishman,  who  plays 
heavily  against  the  see-saw,  with 
other   nervous    fellow-countrymen 
string   their   rouleaux    or    their 
double  Fredericks  on  douze  premier, 
milieu,    or    dernier  —  professional 
gamblers,  well  and  ill-dressed,  with 
sharply  -  defined    Mephistophelean 
features,  quick,  restless  eyes,  «nd 
Tillanously  compressed   hpfl,  who, 
after  trying  all  systems,  generally 
get  landed  croupiers  or  black  legs 
in  the  end — seedy-looking  Poles  of 
the  last  emigration,  who  prudently 
place  their  florins  a  cheual,  trafisver- 
s(d,  and  le  cairS,  and  deep  calculating 
Germans,  who  make  ventures  with 
painful  hesitation,  and  after  long 
intervals  of  abstension,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  almost  invariably 
lose ;  with  fiUes  du  monde — French, 


German,  English,  Polish,  Italian, 
and  Jewish— of  every  nationality- 
most  of  them  young— so  young,  in  ^ 
fact,  that  the  world  may  well  l)e 
called  their  mother,  robed  like  prin- 
cesses, and  bo-coiflfured,  be-je welled, 
and  be-gloved  ajs  only  jiV's  'ia 
iitondt'  ever  seem  to  be,  and  who  lay 
down  their  louis  with  charming  in- 
difference, tliough  with  a  decide«i 
partiality  for  *  quatre  premier '  ai.d 
*zero.'  These,  with  the  watchful 
old  women  and  Germans  of  bang- 
dog  look  that  beset  every  public 
gambling- table,  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  pounce  upon  the  stakes  of  the 
more  unsuspecting  players,  are  some 
of  the  characters  which  we  recog- 
nized around  the  roulette  table  that 
night,  when  the  play  ruled  high  and 
the  players  were  more  than  usually 
eager. 

It  wants  but  little  more  than  a 
minute  to  eleven,  the  hour  the  bank 
closes.  Croupier  proclaims  that 
the  wheel  is  about  to  whirl,  and  the 
marble  be  set  spinning  for  the  last 
time.  As  is  commonly  the  cafe 
after  this  notification  has  been  given, 
the  stakes  are  numerous  and  heary. 
Nervous  young  Englishman  has 
half  a  dozen  looo- franc  notes  on 
'  rouge'— Muscovite  seigneur  has 
burst  open  three  rouleaux  to  spot 
the  board— fat-fingered  Jew  tries  to 
follow  suit  with  florins— puny  look- 
ing French  marquis  piles  up  his 
notes  on  '  passe ' — deep  calculating 
Germans  once  more  put  their  sys- 
tems to  the  test — shrivelled  old 
woman  in  satins  stiil  plays  for  the 
'rim* — i^mblers  of  every  degree 
back  their  luck — young  /ff^«  ^(« 
rnonf/f  ,thi8  time,  languidly  push  their 
IouSb  to  any  pajrt  of  the  tabie  except 
•eeto.*  The  wheel  ireTolves;  click 
goes  the  marble,  caiottisg  ak»&g  on 
ite  uncertain  counw.  •Xi*«  »e  ^^ 
pltt}^.^  The  marble  his  ceased  its 
gyrattoiiB»  the  revolutiOBS  of  the 
wheel  Wne  checked,  and  '  Zero  *— ' 0 
word  of  fear,  unwelcome  to  the 
gambler's  ear '—is  proclaimed  alond 
by  the  croupier.  The  bank  sweeps 
the  board,*  hauls  in  by  this  one 
coup  upwards  of  looo/.  sterling,  at 
which  Muscovite  seigneur  — care- 
worn, nervous  Englishman— pnny- 

•  When  'Zero'  turas  op  at  ihe  Wt 
round,  the  bank  sweeps  away  all  the  ftaJw. 
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looking,  used-up  (rallic  marqnis — 
lu^  in  satins — seedy  Poles— fot- 
^fingexed  Jews,  deep-pondering  Ger- 
mans, professional  gamblers,  and 
fifles  du  monde,  retire  from  the  9alon 
in  di^nst. 


n. — ^DSATH  AT  THE  HmmKChLODGE. 

Thifiy  thoagh  no  one  sospeotod  it 
at  the  time,  was  the  last  whirl  of 
the  Hombourg  roulette  wheel  for 
many  a  day  tooorae— pity  it  were  not 
for  eTer— that  wheel  which  hss  been 
rBTolying  for  twelve  hoars  per  diem, 
save  on  one  day  in  the  year  (the 
fete  day  of  the  patitHi  saint  of  the 
tows),  eyer  since  tiie  inanguration 
of  the  Koraaal, '  after  an  appropriate 
servioe,  and  with  the  usual  solem* 
nities,'^  on  the  17th  day  of  August, 
1843,  a  period  of  well-nigh  a 
quarter  of  a  oentniy. 

For  on  the  following  morning,  in 
a  lone  hunting-lodge  at  the  end  of 
the  long  stately  poplar  avenue^  and 
on  the  skirts  of  the  fir-forest  that 
stretehes  to  the  foot  of  the  Taunus 
mountains,  while  the  snow  flakes 
are  drifting  against  the  window- 
panes,  and  settling  on  tJie  roof,  an 
old  man  of  eighty-three  lies  wrest- 
ling with  death.  When  life,  at  up- 
wards of  fourscore,  is  summoned  to 
80  unequal  a  contest,  who  doubts 
of  the  result?  Precisely  at  seven 
o'clock,  Fetdinand  Henry  Frederick, 
high-bom  sovereign-landgrave  of 
Hease-Hombouig,  and  oldest  reign- 
ing prince  in  Europe,  expired  in  the 
armsof  two  weeping,  widowed  women 
— one  his  niece,  Uie  Princess  Beuss, 
the  other  his  aged  sister,  the  Dow- 
ager Grand  Docheas  of  Meckleo- 
burg-Schwerin. 

I^dgrave  Ferdinand  Henry  Fre- 
derick was  the  last  survivor  of  a 
fiunily  of  eight  brokers,  four  of 
whom  preceded  him  in  the  govers- 
ment  of  the  Landgnvate.  Th^ 
father,  Frederick  Y.,  was  ejected  by 
Napoleon  from  the  principality  oi 
Hesse-Hombourg  in  the  year  1806, 
but  he  had  the  good  luck  to  get  it 
restored  to  him,  with  the  fHrovinoe 
of  Meisenheim,  bey<Nid  the  Rhine, 
by  tlw  Vienna  Congress.  All  his 
sons  were,  of  ooune,  soklien,  and. 
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several  of  them  gallant  ones.  Fre- 
derick, who  married  a  daughter  of 
our  George  III.,  fought  in  Hungary 
against  the  Turks,  commanded  the 
first  column  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
and  took  part  in  engagements  at 
Dijon  and  Lyons  in  18 14,  receiving 
in  these  various  actions  some  half- 
a-dozen  wounds.  Louis  William, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  a  Prussian 

general  of  infiuitry,  and  fought  with 
esperate  courage  at  Lautem,  Gross- 
beeren,  and  Dennewitz,  and  subse- 
quently at  Leipsic,  where,  while  in 
command  of  the  three  Prussian 
battalions  which  forced  the  Grimma 
gate  and  effected  an  entrance  into 
the  town,  he  was  severely  wounded 
and  carried  off  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Philip,  another  brother,  also 
fought  at  Leipsie,  in  Italy,  and  on 
the  Rhine,  and  received  his  fair 
share  of  wounds  if  not  of  glory. 

Ferdinand,  the  late  Landgrave, 
held  a  command  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and  fought  with  some  dis- 
tinction in  his  younger  days  against 
the  French  in  Italy.  He  succeeded 
to  the  Landgravate  at  an  unfortu- 
nate moment— in  the  year  of  revo- 
lutions— 1848 — when,  like  many 
other  potentates,  he  found  himself 
forced  to  confer  a  constitution  on 
his  subjects,  which,  like  other  poten- 
tates, he  withdrew  so  soon  as  all 
danger  was  past  He  had  the  grace, 
however,  to  abolish  civil  death — that 
is,  the  abrogation  of  all  civil  rights 
to  which  political  offenders  were 
then  subject,  and  also  the  right  of 
confiscation,  the  nillory,  branding, 
and  the  stick.  Landgrave  Ferdi- 
nand's distinguishing  chanicteristio 
was,  however,  this—he  was  the 
champion  of  public  gambling,  a 
true  paladin  of  the  croup,  who  set 
tiie  Frankfort  parliament  at  defiance, 
and  disregarded  all  remonstrances 
on  the  piurt  of  his  fellow  sovereigns 
earnestly  desirous  of  putting  down 
a  gigantic  evil,  of  getting  rid  of  a 
monstrous  public  scandal,  the  dis- 
grace of  which  they  felt  attached 
itself  to  the  entire  German  neople. 

Ferdinand  simply  looked  at  the 
matter  from  one  point  of  view.  He 
found  that  by  driving  a  hard  bar- 
gain with  the  gang  of  French  and 
German  snecnlators  who  farmed 
from  him  the  right  of  keeping  open 
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the  gambling  salons  at  Hombonrg, 
he  could  have  the  town  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gu,  and  supplied  with 
water,  and  improved  and  beautified^ 
all  for  nothing ;  and,  moreover,  that 
he  could  attract  thither  a  gay  com- 
pany, prodigal  of  expenditure,  and  so 
give  a  fillip,  as  it  were,  to  trade.  Even 
the  coun^  people,  too,  shared  in 
the  common  benefit,  for  a  market 
was  opened  to  them  for  their  pigs 
and  their  poultry,  their  butter  and 
their  milk,  their  grapes,  their  apples, 
and  their  eggs.  And  more  than  this, 
he  contriv^  to  extract  a  consider- 
able annual  money  payment  from 
the  Kursaal,  which  went  some  way 
towfurds  the  pay  of  his  standing  army 
of  488  men,  and  thereby  lightened 
the  general  burthen  of  taxation. 


m. — ^HOMBOTTBO   IK    8AOKOL0TH    AlO) 

ASHES. 

Hombourg,  all  unconscious  of  the 
loss  it  has  sustained,  had  begun  to 
bestir  itself  for  another  routine  day. 
Burgermeistcff  Stumpff  and  Polizei- 
Director  des  Noyer,  were  giving 
directions  for  clearing  the  streets 
of  the  snow,  when  a  mounted  groom, 
booted  and  spurred,  and  wearicg 
the  Landgrave's  livery,  dashed  into 
the  town  with  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Muller,  Landgrave's  physician  in 
ordinary,  to  Burgermeister  Stumpff, 
announcing  the  Landgrave^s  decease. 
The  two  officials  were  equal  to  the 
duties  which  they  plainly  saw  de- 
volved upon  them.  The  Burger- 
meister writes  hurried  notes  to 
Military  Commandant  and  Gbief- 
Justioe  Zurbuoh,  and  summons  a 
meeting  of  councillors  at  the  Amt- 
haus ;  mimieipal  official  telegram  is 
despatched  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  the  requisite 
steps  are  taken  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  town  and  Land- 
gravate  until  his  Serene  Highness's 
pleasure  shall  become  known. 

There  are  no  disaffected  people  in 
this  quiet  little  principality  for 
Polizei  -  Director  des  Noyer  to 
place  under  surveillance  or  arrest; 
the  only  dangerous  class  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  is  the  class  blackleg, 
at  the  Kursaal.  He  contents  him- 
self, therefore,  with  notifying  the 
event  to  some  few  of  the  chief  in- 


habitants, and  then  betakes  himself 
to  the  residences  of  the  Eurhans- 
Commissars,  whom  he  apprizes  of 
the  melancholy  intelligence,  inti- 
mating at  the  same  time  that  it  will 
necessitate  the  closing  of  the  Kur- 
saal till  further  orders. 

Military  Commandant  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  take  any  special 
precautions;  the  sentinels  are  not 
even  doubled,  nor  are  the  troops 
generally  ordered  to  remain  under 
arms.  Shopkeepers  close  up  their 
shops  again,  and  engage  in  earnest 
conversation  with  each  other  at 
their  doorsteps;  hotel-keepers  pull 
long  &ces ;  money-changers  are  the 
very  pictures  of  despair. 

Kurhaus-Commissais  meet  and 
issue  orders  for  the  doore  of  the 
wlons  de  jeu  to  be  double-locked, 
for  the  band  to  be  prohibited  from 
playing,  for  a  reJ&che  at  the  Th^tre 
Fran9aiB,  and  for  a  written  notice  to 
be  immediately  affixed  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  I  Kursaal,  apprising 
visitors  and  the  public  generally, 
that '  in  token  of  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  their  high-bom,  well-beloved 
sovereign-Landgrave,  the  salons  de 
jeu  are  closed  until  farther  notice.' 
All  of  which  is  duly  done. 


IV. — SXOITEMSNT  AT  THE  KUBSAAL. 

News,  like  the  railway  train, 
travels  anything  but  briskly  in 
small  German  states,  even  when  it 
chances  to  tell  of  a  ruler's  death ; 
and  those  who  heard  of  the  event 
the  last,  were  precisely  those  who 
thought  they  ought  to  have  been 
apprised  of  it  the  first  These  were 
the  patrons  of  the  Kursaal.  Pre- 
cisely at  II  o'clock,  they  began  to 
sally  forth  from  the  different  hotels, 
sauntered  leisurely  into  the  Kur- 
haus,  passed  along  the  handsome 
corridor,  crossed  the  vestibule,  took 
the  well-known  lobby  on  the  left 
hand  that  leads  into  the  large  ante- 
room, tried  the  doors  of  the  9al<m$ 
de  jeu,  and  found  them — locked  I 
Tes,  there  was  no  mistake  about  it, 
actually  locked!  What  on  earth 
had  happened  ?  Had  some  dishonest 
director  or  croupier  bolted  in  the 
night  with  all  the  cash,  and  left  the 
bank  without  the  wherewithal  to 
meet  its  foes.     More    than  one 
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astonished  individual  bad,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  known 
Hombourg  Kursaal  for  upwards  of 
,  twenty  years,  and  such  a  thing  bad 
never  happened  before.  Where  were 
all  the  officials?  Where  the  tall 
chasseurs  who  did  flunkeys'  duty  at 
the  Kurhaus?  One  and  all  were 
absent  from  their  posia.  To  whom 
was  one  to  appeal  for  an  explana- 
tion? At  length  the  notice-board  is 
referred  to,  and  there— hemmed  in 
by  a  crowd  of  announcements  of 
yesterday's  rates  of  exchange  on 
the  Frankfort  Bourse,  of  the  times 
of  departure  and  arrival  of  the  rail- 
way trains,  of  the  programmes  of 
the  day's  concert  and  the  evening's 
theatrical  performance,  of  the  pro- 
hibition against  children  entering 
the  talons  dejtu — and  grown  people 
OTen — without  duly  authorized 
tickets,  of  the  terms  for  lessons  in 
Gterman,  music,  and  singing, — the 
official  notification  (drawn  up  by 
order  of  Kurhaus  -  Commissars)  of 
the  Landgrave's  death,  and  the  con- 
sequent closing  of  the  salons,  is 
discovered,  and  read,  and  re-read, 
word  for  word. 

Deeply  disgusted  iudividual  pre- 
sents himself  at  Commissariat- 
bareau ;  asks  for  an  explanation  of 
that  dubious  phrase  'until  further 
notice.'  Does  it  mean  next  day,  next 
week,  next  month,  or  next  year? 
Kurhaus  Commissioner  is  very  po- 
lite ;  but  he  can  afford  him  no  more 
exact  information  than  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  notice  itself.  Dis- 
gusted individual  retires,  and  com- 
municates, the  result  of  his  inter- 
view to  the  crowd  of  disappointed 
gamblers  who  have  by  thu  time 
assembled  in  the  vestibule.  Dis- 
cussion soon  becomes  animated. 
« What's  the  best  thing  to  do?'  each 
one  asks  his  fellow ;  '  remain  in  this 
dull  hole,  or  run  over  to  Frankfort 
or  Wiesbaden  ?'  Among  the  Babel 
of  tongues,  one  overhears  this  little 
dialogue  between  two  indignant 
fellow-countrymen.* 

'  When  will  they  bury  him?' 

'  Can't  say.' 

•  It  won't  be  long  first,  for  they 
have  a  capital  law  abroad,  you 
know;  corpses  mustn't  be  kept 
alx>ve  ground  for  more  than  eight- 
and-forty  hours. 


*  Yes,  but  he's  a  Landgrave' 
'  What  of  that?  Why,  didn't  tho 
papers  tho  other  day  have  an  ac- 
count of  a  French  bishop,  who  had 
been  buried  alive,  petitioning  the 
Senate  against  this  law,  and  it 
wouldn't  listen  to  him  ?  Surely  a 
French  bishop— and  he  was  a  car- 
dinal, too,  I  think— is  as  good  as 
any  German  Landgrave.  Besides, 
he's  eighty-three ;  not  much  chance 
of  his  ever  coming  to  life  apain.  I 
don't  see  why  they  shouldn't  tuck 
the  old  boy  undergronnd  within  the 
next  eighl^and-forty  hours,  and  fling 
open  the  doors  of  the  Kursaal.' 

'  Tes,  but  you  see,  German  people 
are  so  confoundedly  slow.  What 
Sterne  says  is  quite  true— they 
do  manage  these  tilings  better  in 
France.' 


V. — ^INDIFFKBENCE  AT  THE  80HL08S. 

While  this  sort  of  excitement  pre- 
Tails  at  tho  Kursaal,  how  is  it, 
thought  wo,  up  at  the  old  Schloss ; 
and  to  the  Schloss  we  betake  our- 
selves. There  life  seemed  to  be 
going  on  very  much  the  same  as 
usual.  Sentinels  paced  unconcern- 
edly up  and  down ;  soldiers  sat 
smoking  and  playing  cards  in  the 
guard-room;  a  great  waggon  of 
firewood  was  being  unladen  in  the 
outer  court,  while  the  children  from 
the  neighbouring  school  scampered 
in  and  out  among  the  logs.  We 
I>ass  through  that  marvellous  gate- 
way which  leads  to  the  inner  court, 
and  the  outside  of  which  is  sculp- 
tured over  with  the  arms  and  quar- 
terings  of  a  long  line  of  Landgraves 
and  their  many  high  and  mighty 
alliances,  and  which  has  on  its 
inside  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederick,  with  the  silver  leg,  clad 
in  a  suit  of  plate  armour,  his  head 
enveloped  in  a  splendid,  full-bot- 
tomed wig,  vaulting,  as  it  were, 
through  an  opening  above  the  arch- 
way, as  though  he  contemplated 
alighting  in  the  paved  court  below. 
Passing  through  this  gateway,  we 
note  the  tall  Swiss  porter  sunning 
himself  at  the  entrance  to  tho  pri  vate 
apartments,  and  catch  sight  of  the 
cook  gossiping  with  the  butcher  at 
tho  buttery-door.  Young  girls  draw- 
ing water  from  the  fountain,  are  chat- 
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teriDg  togstbei  as  onl;  ]:oDng  kitIb 
and  magpies  ehattcii  and  atob,  I 
tiod,  has  a  sauoy  annwer  for  tbo 
BcntJDel,  ihould  be  ventore  to  ad- 
dreea  her  aa  she  paBBw  by  with  her 
pails  and  cans.  Old  women  are 
raking  the  fiower-beds  of  the  terrace- 
garden,  and  the  gaidener  is  bnsr 
nailing  np  his  wall-trees.  Whether 
it  is  LandgraTe  Ferdinand  or  Grand 
Dake  Lndwig  is  all  one,  it  seems, 
to  these  people.    In  the  left  wing 
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of  the  Schloss  the  blinds  u«  dnvn 
down,  which  is  tbe  on);  visiUe 
^mbol  of  death  hanng,  bnt  a  lew 
hours  sinoe,  stmck  down  its  kle 


TI.— A  PATENT  AND  m  OONSK- 
QUXNCXS. 

On  Sunday  morning,  whm  ttie 
Bombonrg  people  tonoed  ont  of 
tlieir  beds,  thej  found  the  tows 


placarded  over  with  a  '  Patent,' 
signed  bjT  Ludwig  IL,  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse- Uarmetadt,  wherein  was 
set  forth  the  death  of  the  high- 
bom  Sovereign  Landgrave,  Ferdi- 
nand Henr;  Frederick,  nnd,  in 
accordance  with  treaties,  the  con- 
sequent sbeorplion  of  the  Land- 
gravate  into  the  parent  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hes«e-DarmBtadt;  whereupon 
the  Grand  Duke  nntifles  that  he 
assumes  the  reins  of  government, 
and  enjoins  due  and  loving  submis- 
sion to  his  lawful  authority. 

On  tlie  heels  of  this  patent  comes 
a  notice  from  the  Grand  Ducal 
Chamberlain  commanding   a  fort- 


night's moutning  for  the  late  well- 
beloved  Landgrave,  who,  dretsed 
np  in  his  Austrian  Field-Marsbsl- 
Lieulenant'a  unilorm,  is  to  lie  is 
slate  in  the  Hall  of  Audience  of  the 
gaunt  old  Schloss,  with  bis  Bbato 
and  his  cavalry  sabre,  and  bis  ilan 
and  garters  at  the  cofBn's  foot, 
April  S  is  appointed  a  day  of  'peni- 
tence and  prayer'  {ISuta-uud-Bcitaii). 
The  effeot  of  this  on  the  visitors  w 
electric.  Hotel  bills  are  hastily 
called  for,  portmantcans  are  hur- 
riedly packed ;  luggage-laden  droe- 
kies  rattle  along  the  Lnisenstiuse, 
boundfor  the  railway  station,  wlicre 
it  is  found  neoeesary  to  add  oneiti* 
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carriages  to  the  departing  trains. 
It  is  a  stampede,  in  fact— one  would 
think  Hombourg  was  plague- 
stricken.  Deserted  are  the  handsome 
corridors  and  splendid  salons  of  the 
Eursaal,  deserted  the  reading-rooms 
and  the  restaurant,  the  terrace  and 
the  Kurgartens,  the  baths  and  the 
wells,  the  hotels  and  the  lodging- 
houses.  Hotel  and  lodging-house 
keepers,  bankers  and  money- 
changers, shopkeepers,  waiters,  com- 
missioners, porters,  drosky-drivers, 
even  the  director  of  the  '  Lombard' 
establishment,  all  contribute  their 
several  notes  of  wailing  to  the  uni- 
Torsal  moan. 


PAKT  II.— WIESBADEX. 
I.  8PB0ULATION8. 

Finding  oneself  the  last  remain- 
ing Tisitor  in  Hombourg,  which 
under  its  gayest  aspects  is  anything 
but  a  lively  town,  and  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  is  simply  intolerable,  we 
pack  up  our  portmanteau,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  stream  of  emigration, 
turn  our  back  upon  the  place. 

I  had  for  several  days  past  ob- 
served advertisements  in  unusually 
large  type  on  the  back  pages  of  the 
foreign  journals,  announcing  the 
'Ouverture  du  Eursaal'  at  Wies- 
baden on  April  i,  so  to  Wiesbaden 
I  betook  myself,  that  I  might  be 
present  at  the  coming  ceremony. 
One  had  seen  a  good  number  of 
onvtrrtures  in  one's  time.      British 

Sirliaments,  French  Chambers  of 
eputies  and  Corps  Legislatifs, 
Spanish  Cortes,  Batch  Staten-Grene- 
raals.  Bavarian  Walhallas,  Grand 
London  and  Paris  International 
Exhibitions  and  Sydenham  Crystal 
Palaces,  together  with  coronations 
at  London,  Paris,  and  Moscow, 
meetings  of  crowned  heads,  royal 
marriages,  receptions  of  emperors, 
kings,  warriors,  and  patriots;  but 
one  had  never  seen  the  opening  of  a 
Kursaal.  What  was  it  like?  What, 
thought  we,  will  be  the  attendant 
ceremony  ?  Something  impressive, 
most  unquestionably;  for  the  Kur- 
saal, be  it  remembered,  is  an  ac- 
knowledged institution  on  the  Bhine, 
'inaugurated  with  an  appropriate 
service  and  the  usual  solemnities.' 


Will  his  Serene  Highness  the  Her- 
zog  of  Nassau,  thought  we,  drive 
over  from  that  brickdust-tinted, 
rickety  old  Schloss  of  his  at  Biebe- 
rich,  where  groups  of  battered  head- 
less statues  crown  the  semicircular 
central  front,  and  accompanied  by 
chamberlains  and  a  nulitary  escort, 
and  by  the  Karhaus-Commiesars, 
who  on  such  an  occasion  would 
occupy,  befittingly  enough,  the  posts 
of  his  ordinary  responsible  advisers, 
go  in  state  to  the  Kursaal,  and  from 
a  temporary  throne  in  the  ball-room 
deliver  a  speech  to  the  assembled 
audience,  addressing  a  portion  of 
those  present  as  'high-bom,  well- 
experienced  players  at  rouge  et  noir,' 
as  though — the  stakes  bemg  higher 
at  this  game — they  were  a  sort  of 
upper  chamber,  and  the  other  por- 
tion simply  as  'gamblers  of  the 
roulette  table,'  as  if  they  were  the 
lower  house  ?  Will  he,  thought  we, 
express  the  pleasure  he  feels  at  again 
meeting  them,  and  after  thanking 
them  for  their  liberal  supplies  of 
last  year— the  result  of  that  system 
of  high  play  which  he  will  always 
do  his  best  to  encourage— point  out 
to  them  ihe  requirements  of  the 
coming  season,  the  estimates  for 
which  will,  of  course,  have  been 
prepared  with  a  due  regard  to  eco- 
nomy, consistent  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  of  the  Kursaal ;  and 
which  comprise  the  erection  of  a 
new  orchestra  in  the  Kurgarten,  of 
a  new  fountain  in  the  Theater-Platz, 
and  probably  the  engagement  of 
Mdlle.  Patti  and  that  other  diva 
named  of  the  '  Alcazar,'  Mdlle.  The- 
resa, for  a  limited  number  of  nights  ? 
Will  he  next  express  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  friendly  assurances  he 
continues  to  receive  from  those 
various  petty  potentates  who,  like 
liimself,  foster  public  gambling — 
from  young  King  Leopold  of  the 
Belgians,  who  he  trusts  will  follow 
in  bis  venerated  father^s  footsteps, 
and  resist  all  attempts  to  suppress 
the  gaming  tables  at  Spa— from  his 
Serene  Highness  of  Baden-Baden, 
who  he  is  happy  to  hear  has  re- 
cently renewed  the  lease  of  M.  Bena- 
zet — from  the  Prince  of  Monaco  and 
the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  ?  Will 
he  then  express  his  deep  regret  at 
the  irreparable  loss  whicn  the  cause 
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they  have  so  much  at  heart  has 
sustained  by  the  death  of  the  Land* 
grave  of  Hesse- Hombourg,  who  al- 
ways led  the  yan  when  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  croup  were  assailed, 
who  grappled  successfally  with  the 
Frankfort  parliament,  and  kept 
Homboarg  Kurhaus  open,  spite  of  its 
decrees  ?  Will  he  also  express  his 
hope  that  his  successor  in  the  Land- 
gravate  will  follow  the  example  thus 
set  him,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
bullied  or  cajoled  by  the  English 
newspapers  into  closing  this  splen- 
did establishment  merely  because  a 
young  son  of  his  chanced  to  marry 
a  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria  ?  And 
will  he  hint  his  belief  that  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  jealous 
of  the  handsome  Kursaal  which 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Elector 
has  been  recently  reared  at  Nau- 
heim  on  Hessian  territory,  will  wel- 
come his  magnificent  succession  of 
Hombourg  with  a  firm  resolve  that 
its  interests  '  shall  not  perish  in  his 
hands?' 


U.  NOTJES  OF  PHEPAEATION. 

Well,  we  are  at  Wiesbaden,  which 
there  is  no  need  to  describe  for  the 
thousand  and  first  time— Wiesbaden, 
clean  and  wholesome  smelling,  and 
pleasantly  situated  if  not  over  pic- 
turesque town,  capital  of  the  Duchy 
of  Nassau;  the  older  portion,  with 
its  narrow  winding  streets  and  some- 
what antique  looking  houses,  en- 
closed on  all  sides,  as  it  were,  by 
handsome  buildings  opening  on  to 
wide  thoroughfares,  and  pleasant 
boulevards  with  long  avenues  of  lime 
trees.  Old  Wiesbaden  is  represented 
by  a  massive  arched  gateway,  a 
rather  picturesque  Bathfaaus,  a  me- 
dieval fountain  in  the  market-place, 
with  a  gilt  rampant  lion  supporting 
a  shield,  whereon  are  displayed  the 
arms  of  Nassau.  The  public  build- 
ings of  new  Wiesbaden  are  the 
ministerial  hotel  and  hall  of  the 
legislature,  the  museum,  the  mint, 
the  theatre,  the  cavaby  barracks, 
and  the  Kursaal,  which  last,  with 
its  open  '  platz,'  its  colonnades,  its 
really  magnificent  ball-room,  its 
salons  de  jtu,  its  reading  rooms,  its 
restaurant,  and  the  chfraiing  gar- 
dens in  the  rear,  with  their  hi^es. 


fountains,  running  streaaiB,  rostic 
bridges,  rock-girt  islands,  pavilions, 
parterres  of  flowers,  grassy  hillocits, 
winding  walks  and  shady  groves,  is 
as  pretty  a  place  as  any  of  its  kind 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Everything  betokens  active  pre- 
paration for  the  coming  ist  Wies- 
baden town  is  getting  itself  trim. 
Shopkeepers  display  their  latest 
Parisian  consignments,  chapeauz 
Pamela  and  Lamballe,  jupons  La- 
valliere,  and  cacbemire,  and  chains, 
and  coiffures  Benoiton.  Long  strings 
of  carts  laden  with  stone  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  public  roads  descend  the 
Sonnenberg ;  load  after  load  of  gra- 
vel is  spread  over  the  Kurgarten 
walks;  huge  rollers  are  kept  con- 
stantly at  work ;  scores  of  giudeners 
are  busily  engaged  clipping  the 
grass  plots  and  raking  the  flower- 
beds; the  new  orchestra  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  In  front 
of  the  Kursaal  polished  silver  re- 
flectors are  affixed  to  the  gas- 
burners  ;  the  brie/'kastens,  or  letter- 
boxes, are  hung  up  in  their  places. 
Inside  the  buildiog  the  upholsterer's 
tin-tack  hammer  is  going  all  day 
long;  gaudy  wall  paintings  are 
cleaned  and  varnished,  gilt  mould- 
ings rebumished,  mirrors  polished, 
velvet-covered  settees  stripped  of 
their  canvas  skins,  floors  brushed 
till  they  acquire  the  requisite  degree 
of  slipperiness  to  render  them  dan- 
gerous to  walk  upon.  The  shutten 
of  the  salons  de  jeu  are  kept  rigour- 
ously  closed,  that  no  pro&ne  eye 
may  penetrate  the  mysteries  enact- 
ing within  their  sacred  precincts. 
Ghevet  engages  his  staff  of  waiters, 
gets  his  dining  saloon  in  order,  and 
arranges  his  tables  and  chairs  on 
the  b&nks  of  the  lake  and  around 
the  new  orchestra.  The  jet  in  the 
centre  of  the  lake  sends  up  a  volume 
of  water  some  fifty  feet,  which  the 
sun  streaks  with  rainbow  tints. 
Everything  is  in  readiness  and  all 
looks  charming.  The  sacrificttl 
altar  is  bestrewn  with  flowers  and 
awaits  the  coming  victims. 


m. — *  IT  IS  OUR  opsMnfo  dat.' 

The  eventful  morning  has  azrived 
at  last  Wiesbaden  puts  on  a  holi- 
day aspect    People  are  abroad  in 
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their  gayest  apparel.  The  railway 
trains  bring  crowds  of  strangers. 
The  living  stream  flows  steadily 
towards  the  Kursaal.  What  num- 
bers of  pretty  girls,  all  seemingly 
Eo  happy;  what  a  mnltitade  of 
handsome  children,  charming  little 
maidens,  and  beautiful  fair-haired, 
chubby-&oed  boys.  How  is  it  that 
these  last  grow  up,  for  the  most 
part,  such  plain-looking  men  ?  Is 
it  the  smoking  and  the  beer  drink- 
ing that  do  the  mischief?  The  pipe, 
ve  know,  is  hardly  ever  out,  and 
there  are  beer  gardens  where  the 
ktUner  watches  your  flagon,  and 
replenishes  it  when  empty  with 
lightning  speed— where  the  rule  is 
to  fill  and  evermore  to  fill  until  the 
command  be  given  to  stop.  No 
'wonder  that  he  who  drinks  beer  not 
only  thinks  beer,  as  Longfellow  says, 
but  lookn  beer  as  well. 

Somewhat  before  lo  o'clock  a 
crowd  of  well-dressed,  and,  to  all 
appearance,'  most  respectable-look- 
ing men— many  of  tnem  i)0S8ibly 
fathers  of  families  and  props  of  the 
State — congregate  round  one  of  the 
side  entrances,  and  are  instantly 
admitted.  These,  reader,  you  would 
hardly  believe  to  be  the  croupiers — 
that  unfortanate  race  vilified  of  all 
men.  To  what  lower  level  do  they 
descend  when  age  and  infirmities 
overtake  them — when  they  are  no 
longer  quick  of  eye,  and  the  hand 
has  lost  its  cunning  1  It  is  com- 
monly believed  tiiat,  victims  to  the 
fascination  of  play,  on  receipt  of 
their  salaries  they  resort  to  some 
neighbouring  kursaal,  and  there 
workout  their  little  systems  until 
they  have  parted  with  their  last 
florin.  In  this  case  they  can  put 
nothing  by.  Possibly  the  Bhine 
potentates  who  encourage  public 
gambling  and  the  administrations 
of  the  different  kursaals,  with  M. 
Benazet  and  M.  Blanc  at  their  head, 
have  already  provided  a  befitting 
asylum  for  these  men  in  their  ad- 
vanced years— an  asylum,  in  fact, 
for  meritorious  aged  and  infirm 
croupiers.  If  not,  I  commend  the 
suggestion  to  their  earnest  conside- 
ration. 

After  the  croupiers  come  other 
individuals  of  greater  importance — 
Knrhaas-Conmiissars,^directors,  and 


inspectors,  who  are  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect  by 
the  doorkeepers ;  but  there  is  neither 
ducal  presence,  nor  representative, 
nor  chamberlain,  nor  military  escort 
Crowds  of  eager  strangers  are  con- 
gregated outside  the  building,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  peer  into  what  is 
going  on  inside.  At  length  the 
windows  of  the  salons  de  jeu  are 
flung  open,  as  if  to  say  to  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  '  Gome  and  see  for 
yourselves;  all  is  ready,  and  pre- 
cisely as  the  clock  strikes  ii  play 
will  commence.'  And  true  enough 
there  are  the  tables  covered  with  the 
well-known  tapis  vert — there  the  tall 
chairs  of  the  croupiers  and  the  croups 
themselves  arranged  on  either  side 
of  the  roulette  wheel  in  syounetrical 
fashion.  The  roulette  wheel  itself 
is  boxed  up,  and  as  yet  there  are  no 
rouleaux  in  the  cuisses;  but  bide 
awhile,  all  will  bo  comj^lete  in  due 
course. 

The  windows  are  closed  again, 
and  as  II  o^clock  draws  nigh,  I 
saunter  into  the  saloti  to  see  what  is 
going  forward.  The  opening  cere- 
mony proved  to  1)0  a  very  simple 
one.  Kound  the  table  are  grouped 
the  croupiers;  presently  enters  a 
stalwart  Kursaal  flunkey,  in  dark 
blue  livery  and  the  stiffest  of  starched 
cravats,  attended  by  croupiers  on 
either  side,  and  bearing  on  his 
shoulder  a  heavy  oaken  brass-bound 
chest,  which  he  deposits  on  the  tapis 
vert.  Following  him  comes  Kur- 
haus-Commissur  with  key  of  said 
chest,  which  he  flings  down  trium- 
phantly on  the  table.  The  chest  is 
double  and  treble  unlocked,  and  a 
large  leathern  bag  taken  out  of  it, 
from  whence  are  taken  numerous 
smaller  leathern  bags  filled  with 
rouleaux  and  demi-rouleaux  of 
Fredericks  d'or  and  double  Frede- 
ricks d'or,  of  louis,  of  florins,  and 
double  florins,  thalers,  and  five-franc 
pieces.  These  are  all  systematically 
arranged  on  the  table,  and  Eurhaus- 
Gommissar,  producing  a  formidable- 
looking  tabular  document,  seats  him- 
self, and  calls  first  for  the  bank- 
notes, which  are  taken  from  a  little 
green  case  which  opens  and  shuts 
with  a  secret  spring.  These  being 
counted  and  found  correct,  the  rou- 
leaux of  gold  and  silver  coin  are 
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next  told  over,  every  cronpier  e^e 
watching  to  see  that  no  mistake  is 
made.  All  seems  to  be  right,  for 
Kurhaus-Gommiss^r  folds  up  the 
paper  and  rises  from  his  seat  Chief 
croupiers^  under  inspector's  saperin- 
tendence,  now  proceed  to  fill  the 
ixiissfs  with  bank-notes  and  ooin — 
in  other  words,  to  make  what  is 
called  the  bank. 

At  this  moment  the  strains  of 
n[iartial  music  are  heard,  the  doors 
of  the  aalons  are  thrown  wide  open, 
and  a  stream  of  people  flows  in. 
Here  are  officers  in  various  uniforms 
— ^in  long  white  great  coats  and  long 
green  ditto;  in  short  white  tunics 
with  blue  or  scarlet  collars  and 
cuffs ;  short  green  tunics  embroidered 
with  gold  lace,  and  dark  rifle  green 
tunics  embroidered  with  black  braid ; 


many  among  them  booted  and 
spurred,  and  with  their  cavalry 
sabres  clanking  on  the  ground. 
Here,  too,  are  elegantly-dressed, 
matronly-looking  women,  and  the 
prettiest  of  frcudeins  in  the  most 
piquant  of  costumes,  and  grave  beads 
of  families  of  portly  presence,  and 
men  and  women  of  various  nationali- 
ties, old  and  middle-aged  and  young, 
including  clerks  and  shopkeepers, 
idle  people,  professed  gamblers, 
chance  tourists,  and  simple  holiday 
folk.  Ah!  come  ye  on  to  your  in- 
evitable fate  —  wasps,  butterflies, 
bluebottles,  bees,  drones,  gnats, 
gadflies,  though  you  be,  yon  are  all 
destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  be 
broken  on  yonder  roulette  wheel 
by  these  modem  '  Bandits  of  the 
Rhine.' 
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THE  scene  is  Florence— ?a  Mia 
Fitrenze  —  and  the  imaginary 
conversationalists  are  '  Alfleri  and 
Solomon  the  Florentine  Jew.'  The 
latter  is  addressing  the  former. 
'  Look/  he  says,  in  continuation  of 
an  apology  for  the  cultured  honours 
of  his  native  city,  in  the  glorious 
past  the  capital  of  the  Medici,  and 
at  present  the  metropolis  designate 
of  a  renovated  Italian  kingdom— 
'  look,*  he  says,  '  from  the  window. 
That  cottage  in  the  declivity  was 
Dante's:  that  square  and  large 
mansion,  with  a  circular  garden 
before  it  elevated  artiflcially,  was 
the  flrst  scene  of  Boccacio*s  '  Deca- 
meron.' A  boy  might  stand  at  an 
equal  distance  between  them,  and 
break  the  windows  of  each  with  his 
sling.  What  idle  fabricator  of 
crazy  systems  will  tell  me  that 
climate  is  the  creator  of  genius? 
The  climate  of  Austria  is  more  re- 
gular and  more  temperate  than 
ours,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
is  the  most  variable  in  the  whole 
universe,  subject,  as  you  have  per- 
ceived, to  heavy  fogs  for  two  months 
in  winter,  and  to  a  stifling  heat, 
concentrated  within  the  bills,  for 
five  more.  Tet  a  single  man  of 
genius  hath  never  appeared  in  the 


whole  extent  of  Austria,  an  extent 
several  thousand  times  greater  than 
our  city ;  and  this  very  street  bath 
given  birth  to  fifty.  •  ♦  *  Smile 
as  you  will,  Signor  Gonte:  what 
must  I  think  of  a  city  where  Michel- 
Angelo,  Frato  Bartolomeo,  Ghiberti 
(who  formed  them),  Guiociardini , 
and  Machiavelli  were  secondary 
men?  And  certainly  such  they 
were,  if  we  compare  them  with 
Galileo,  and  Boccacio,  and  Dante' 

A  Florentine  Jew,  we  should 
opine,  is  a  variety,  for  warlike  un- 
sympathies,  for  subtle  delicacy  of 
taste,  all  but  unmatohable  in  Eu- 
rope; for  he  exhibits  in  his  own 
person  the  intellectual  privileges 
of  his  birth  as  a  member  of  \he 
proudest  ethnological  aristocrapy 
m  the  world,  and  as  a  denizen  of  a 
city  whose  inhabitente  had  plucked 
from  misfortune  the  double-stock 
of  subtlety  and  endurance,  the  one 
tolerable  flower  amongst  the  bitter 
herbs  that  go  to  make  up  the  wreath 
ofeffeminacy  and  subordination.  One 
can  imagine  the  distended  nostril 
of  such  a  speaker  as  he  vengefuUy 
flashes  back  the  glittering  teunt 
upon  the  oppressors  of  ao  large  a 
portion  of  that  country,  to  which, 
although  a  native,  his  heart  professes 
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only  to  owe  the  secondary  allegiance 
of  a  foster-child. 

The  fellow-townsman  of  Dante« 
of  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  of  Boccacio, 
Galileo,  and  Machiavelli, — the  man 
who  daily  lounged  through  the 
lengths  of  galleries,  libraries,  and 
gardens,  where  the  shades  of  the 
great  departed  flit  before  him  as 
numerous  as  the  gods  that  jostled 
in  the  Pantheon  of  ancient  Greece — 
happy  for  such  a  man,  exile  though 
^e  be  from  the  Zion  of  his  ancestors, 
that  another  patria  is  possible 
than  the  material  one,  and  that  at 
Florence  his  intellect  may  dwell 
in  a  home  where  genius  radiates  its 
delicate  cross  pencils  to  gife  pris- 
matic glory  to  the  sunlight 

If  the  raader  does  not  happen  to 
know  how  much  he,  simply  as  a 
reader,  is  indebted  to  Florence, — ^if 
he  cannot,  along  the  illustrious  suc- 
cession of  our  English  litterateurs, 
trace  back  their  genealogy  to  Flo- 
rence, as  to  a  literanr  Ararat— one 
is  tempted,  in  default  of  space,  to 
set  forth  the  several  links  of  this 
golden  chain,  to  pray  for  a  flash  of 
revelation  that  should  lay  bare  the 
reasons  why  it  seems  to  us,  when 
one  and  another  of  our  literary 
boasts  give  themselves  in  life  and 
death  to  Florence,  as  if  they  went 
back,  by  a  filial  necessity,  to  live 
once  again  in  the  home  from  which 
they  of  old  went  forth,  and  to 
breathe  tboir  last  sigh  on  the  bosom 
where  first  they  hung. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 864,  there  stood,  waiting  to 
be  gathered,  many  a  shock  of  com, 
ripe  and  heavy  with  the  dews  and 
suns  of  English  skies,  and  with  the 
juices  of  English  soil,  in  which 
some  dock  or  flagrant  poppy  nestled 
or  flaunted  itself.  Precious  was 
the  corn,  destined  for  the  gamer 
and  the  chafif-eschewing  thresher; 
worthless  the  poppy,  destined,  un- 
pitied,  to  rot  and  wither  ere  it  left 
the  field.  At  the  same  time  at 
Florence  was  garnered  a  shock  of 
com  fully  ripe,  whose  golden  crown, 
alas!  the  flagrant  poppy,  nurturea 
in  the  latter  days  of  ripening  for 
the  harvest,  did  not  fail  to  flaunt 
itself.  Let  it,  like  its  type  in  the 
English  harvest-field,  rot  and 
wither,  whilst  we  essay  even  now 


to  thresh  out  a  little  of  the  com 
whose  sample  it  shall  not  be  suf- 
fered to  deala 

Let  the  cloud  that  obscured  the 
prolonged  sunset  of  the  life  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor  be  men- 
tioned first,  that  it  may  bo  first 
forgotten.  Let  no  knight-errantry, 
whose  motto  is  '  God  and  the 
Ladies,'  now  impugn  recklessly  or 
uselessly  his  chivalry  and  honour. 
We  are  no  maudlin  or  dishonest 
votaries  of  the  tricky  aphorism. 
Nil  nisi  bonum  de  mortuia ;  but  in 
these  gentle  pages  we  will  give 
no  unkind  prominence  to  frailties, 
which,  with  Landor*s  merits,  repose 
in  trembling  hope  in  their  dread 
abode—'  the  bosom  of  his  Father 
and  his  God.'  We  will  wait  until 
an  older  man  than  himself  think 
fit  to  throw  the  first  stone,  or  has 
the  heart  and  the  agility  to  leap 
derisively  over  his  grave.  It  shall 
be  ours  to  hang  a  simple  immortelle 
on  a  comer  of  his  cenotaph. 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  a  Nestor 
amongst  literary  men,  was  bom  so 
long  ago  as  January  30th,  1775,  at 
Ipsley  Court,  near  Alceeter,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick.  The  successive 
heads  of  his  family  had,  from  a  very 
respectable  antiquity,  been  the 
principal  proprietors  and  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Ipsley.  His  ancestors 
had  for  some  centuries  now  and 
again  illustrated  the  records  of  their 
district  by  their  official  positions. 
The  &mily  claimed  to  derive  from 
the  De  la  Laundes,  and  the  name 
was  for  some  time  spelt  indif- 
ferently, Launde  and  Launder.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  L  a  certain  John 
Launder  of  Rugeley  was  a  captain 
in  the  Hoyal  army.  The  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name,  as  it  appears 
at  present,  would  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Bestoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
From  this  date,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  lately  deceased  representative, 
perhaps  the  greatest  honours  at- 
tained by  any  member  of  the  family 
accrued  to  Walter  Landor,  Esq., 
when  he  was  made  high  sherifif  for 
Staffordshire  during  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  These  few 
genealogical  lines  are,  we  trust,  not 
thrown  away ;  for  every  man  has  a 
right  to  his  ancestors.    The  solemn 
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assertion  that  *  thine  ancestors' 
Tirtue  is  not  thine'  was  probably 
invented  by  some  ingenious  raga- 
muffin or  pursy  novus  homo,  who 
either  did  not  know  who  his  grand- 
father was,  or  wished  he  didn't  The 
virtues  of  a  man's  ancestors  are  his^ 
just  as  much  as  their  estates,  if  only 
he  inherits  them.  It  was  well,  also, 
in  the  case  of  Landor,  to  lay  down 
his  genealogical  landmarks;  for  he 
was  too  theoretically  democratic  not 
to  hold  on  stiffly  to  such  modicum 
of  gentilef^se  as  he  had  a  right  to 
claim  by  descent 

The  late  most  illustrious  of  the 
Landors  was  the  eldest  of  the  six 
children  of  Walter  Landor  by  his 
second  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Charles  Savage,  Esq.,  of 
Tachbrook.  The  young  heir  was 
entrusted  for  his  education  to  Rugby, 
and  then,  after  an  interval  spent 
under  the  guidance  and  instruction 
of  a  private  tutor,  to  Trinity  Golle^, 
Oxford.  In  the  year  1795,  being 
then  twenty  years  of  ago,  he  pub- 
lished a  '  Ck)llection  of  Poems,'  a 
first  performance,  which  has  been 
described  as  '  consisting  of  some 
virulent  satire  against  a  worthy 
professor  of  Oxford.'  It  is  by  no 
means  startling  if  the  system  and 
opinions  in  fovour  at  the  University 
did  not  satisfy  the  self-assertive  dis- 
position of  Landor ;  and  considering 
that  such  men  as  Bishop  Hall  and 
'  Satan'  Montgomery  made  their  debitt 
in  satire,  we  can  hardly  conceive 
how  he  could  have  made  his  in 
anything  else.  He  was  a  lion  whose 
tawny  mane  many  x)er8ons  besides 
the  Oxford  don  discovered  was  not 
habitually  combed  and  scented, 
upon  the  paring  of  whose  claws  no 
great  amount  ot  time  was  wasted, 
and  whose  paws  were  not  generally 
enveloped  in  velvet  mittens.  At 
his  entry  into  public  lifo  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reading  world  was  occu- 
pied by  men  whose  reputations  were 
already  brilliant  and  but  little  of 
it  was  at  once  diverted  to  himself. 
In  the  year  1802,  Landor  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  peia|Oe  of  Amiens  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Paris,  during  which 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Napoleon  made  First  Consul  for 
life: 

In  1806,  the  year  following  his 


succession  to  the  family  estates, 
being  offended  at  the  annoying  con- 
duct and  impracticable  temper  of 
some  of  his  tenants,  be  resolved,  in 
the  first  moments  of  irritation,  to 
sell  the  greater  part  of  his  pa- 
trimony, which  had  also  been  that 
of  his  ancestors  for  nearly  seven 
hundred  years.  Having  thus 
snapped  the  ties  that  bound  him  to 
the  soil  of  England,  he  was  free  to 
enter  upon  a  life  of  elegant  vaga- 
bondage ;  and  in  his  character  of  a 
free  citizen  of  the  world,  was  also 
free  chivalrously  to  adopt  any  pa- 
triotism. 

The  most  important  of  the  works 
he    had    by   this   time    published 
were  'Gebir'  (1798),  of  which  a 
Latin    version  appeared  in    1803, 
and  'Poems  from  the  Arabic  and 
Persian'  (1800).     'Count  Julian,' 
another   of  his   earlier  works,  is 
founded  on  the  same  incidents  as 
the    'Roderick'  of  Southey,  who 
magnanimously  bestowed  upon  tiie 
autibor  his  praise  and  friendship. 
A  singular  trace  of  this  appeared 
when  Southey    in   18 10  dedicated 
'  The  Curse  of  Kehama '  to  the  au- 
thor of  '  Gebir.'    This  last  was  a 
stately,  somewhat  frigid  poem,  re- 
markable as  having  suggested  to 
Wordsworth  the  well-kaiown  and 
beautiful   description  of  the  sea- 
shell.    Of  this  poem  the  *  Quarterly,' 
always  at  loggerheads  with  Landor, 
apropos  of  a  review  of  the '  Imaginary 
Conversations'  in  1824,  spoke  in  the 
following  amusing  and  supercilious 
st^le :   '  Looking  back    twenty  or 
tlurty  years,  we  perceive  Mr.  Limdor 
very  gravely  occupied  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  little  volume  or  two  of  poetiy, 
which  it  does  any  man  credit  to  have 
understood.   We  have  read  the  poem 
of  "  Gebir,"  and  recollect  something 
of  a  wrestling-match  between  a  nereid 
and  a  shepherd,  the  former  of  whom, 
being  conqueror,  carries  off  a  lamb. 
This  wrestling  proves,  however,  to 
be  only  the  sea-nymph's  mode  of 
courtslup;  the  happy  couple,  victor 
and  vanquished,  are  united  upoii 
the   sur&ce   of  the   ocean;  toeir 
bridal  bed  is  strewn  at  the  bottom; 
and  the  admiring  bridegroom  is  in- 
formed the  next  morning  that  he  had 
become  the  progenitor  of  "a  mortal 
man    above  all  mortal   praise—" 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte !  If  we  do  not 
mistake,  there  were  also  a  queen  of 
Egypt  and  a  king  of  Spain,  who 
persisted  in  building  a  city,  though 
certain  enchanters  contrived  that 
everything  which  was  built  should 
disappear  in  the  night  Poison  and 
other  serious  occurrences  brought 
the  poem  to  a  tragical  end.  We 
can  add,  that,  amongst  much  ab- 
surdity and  obscurity,  signs  of 
intellectual,  if  not  poetical  powers, 
excited  expectations  which  Mr. 
Landor  has  allowed  us  to  forget 
Our  hope  was  that  time  would  have 
reduced  to  order  a  mind  of  some 
natural  strength;  but  we  believe, 
though  Mr.  I^dor  was  no  stipen- 
diary soldier,  his  studies  suffered 
an  interruption  from  his  martial 
ardour  during  the  Peninsular  war, 
and  his  achievements  again  came  to 
an  end  from  the  difficulty  of  co- 
operating with  ordinary  beings.  In 
short,  Mr.  Landor  could  neither 
write  nor  fight  like  any  other  per- 
son; his  troop  of  horse  must  be 
trained  at  his  own  cost,  and  his 
poems  published  for  his  own  private 
reading.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  extract  is 
in  anticipation  .of  our  progress ;  but 
a  few  words  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  double  sneer;  and 
farther  on  we  may  incidentally  dis- 
cover that  Lander's  opinions  about 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  conside- 
rably modified  by  the  modification 
of  that  portentous  man  s  ovm  char 
racter.  The  early  youth  of  Landor 
coincided  with  the  working  out  of 
the  best  objects  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, whilst  yet  good  men  of  other 
nations  thought  they  -could  discern 
in  it  much  of  beneficial  and  much  of 
promising.  The  aspect  of  the 
neighbouring  count^,  therefore, 
burst  on  the  thoughts  of  lus  boy- 
hood to  give  a  living  and  working 
significance  to  the  fur-off  classical 
republics  with  which  his  Hellenic 
studies  made  him  conversant  The 
same  feelings  that  made  Southey 
an  1  Coleridge  early  in  life  project  a 
Pantisocracy  on  the  banss  of  a 
Transatlantic  river  with  a  presum- 
ably poetical  name— the  wallet  or 
treasury  of  which  Republic  was  to 
be  supphed  in  part  by  the  funds 
arising  from  Sontney's '  Joan  of  Arc,' 


and  from  Coleridge's  projected  work, 
'  Specimens  of  Modern  Latin  Poems ' 
— found  a  more  abiding  dwelling- 
place   in  the  mind  and    heart  of 
Landor.  Southey  and  Coleridge  had 
already  cooled  down  to  the  average 
temperature  of  good  conservatively 
disposed  poets  or  metaphysicians, 
when  Landor  blazed  out  into  chi- 
valry.   In  1808  broke  out  the  in- 
surrection in  Spain  against  the  rule 
of  the  French— a  movement  into 
which  Landor  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul.    He  raised  a  small  body 
of  troops  at  his  own  expense,  and 
joined  Blake,  who  was  then  cam- 
paigning  with   the  insurgents  in 
Glallicia.      He   made   considerable 
gifts  of  money  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, but  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  covered  himself— no 
reflection  on  his  courage  and  ardour 
— with  any  great  amount  of  military 
glory.    His  services  were  such  as  to 
command  the  public  thanks  of  the 
Supreme  Junta,  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  rank  of  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  army.    At  the  restoration 
of  King  Ferdinand,  the  constitution 
made  during  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence— which  Sir  William  Napier 
characterises  as  odious  and  unintel- 
ligible to  the  'fierce  and  haughty 
race'  for  whose  benefit  it  was  de- 
signed—being abolished  by  the  king, 
Landor  threw  up  his  commission, 
and  also  sent  back  the  official  letter 
of  thanks,  with  the  contemptuous 
message  that '  though  willing  to  aid 
the  Spanish  people  in  the  assertion 
of  their  liberties  against  the  antago- 
nist of  Europe,   he   would   have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  perjurer  and  a 
tjaitor.' 

In  May,  18 11,  Landor  married 
Julia,  daughter  of  Jean  Thuillier, 
Baron  Neuveville,  of  Bath,  a  lady  of 
Swiss  extraction,  by  whom  he  haid  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Proverbially  May  is  not  a  month  of 
good  omen  for  matrimonial  adven- 
ture ;  and,  when  an  oblivious  bride- 
groom elect  has  blindly  suggested  it 
for  the  nuptial  season,  the  blushing 
and  amiable  fair  has  occasionally  in- 
sinuated the  greater  advantages  of 
April.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prose- 
cute our  researches  much  further 
into  the  reasons  that  made  Landor's 
married  life  anything  but  a  life  of 
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blifls,  than,  with  a  little  charitable 
Bupentition,  to  snpi)08e  .that  the 
'incompatibility'  which  at  length 
enforced  a  separation  from  l^is  wife 
and  family  was  the  malific  work  of 
a  Nemeeis  set  on  by  the  ontraced 
tutelary  deities  of  a  month  that 
shonld  be  vestal  His  disposition 
was  not  an  ideally  domestic  one; 
and  his  union  with  jog-trot  house- 
hold virtue  would  be  something 
like  the  linking  of  a  comet  to  the 
moon,  who,  recalled  now  for  some 
centuries  from  her  little  impropriety 
with  the  shepherd  of  Latmos,  has 
ever  since  been  perfectly  amenable, 
even  in  her  variations,  to  the  laws 
of  calculation. 

The  years  during  which  Landor 
lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  fieimily 
were  spent  chiefly  at  Pisa  and  at 
Florence — ^years  which  he  conse- 
crated to  study  and  the  Muses,  to 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  to 
aspirations  for  the  liberty  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  raoa  When  toe 
culminating  quarrel  broke  out, 
Landor,  who  would  better  have  un- 
derstood the  lesthetic  affinities  of  a 
Pericles  and  Aspasia  than  the  ordi- 
nary charms  of  matrimony  a  la  mode 
modeme,  showed  himself  as  impul- 
sively generous  as  he  had  been  con- 
stitutionally intolerant  Beversing 
tbe  process  usual  in  such  cases,  he 
left  his  wife  and  children  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  house  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune ;  and 
came  over  to  England  to  pass  at 
Bath  and  elsewhere  a  life  of  compa- 
rative seclusion.  It  is  only  a  row 
years  ago~we  find  ourselves  recur- 
ring to  what  we  professed  at  the 
outset  to  mention  and  forget,  but 
we  take  advantage  gratefully  of 
proxy  when  on  this  topic— it  is  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  *  a  grim  and 
unjustifiable  sarcasm,  launched 
against  a  lady  who  had  once  been 
his  friend,  brought  him  into  trouble 
before  a  court  of  law.  There  is  no  need 
to  tell  the  story  once  again.  Landor 
had  to  quit  Bath  for  ever ;  his  books 
and  papers  were  dispersed  by  the 
hammer,  and  the  old  man  found 
his  rest  in  Florence  *  not  in  his  own 
villa— the  celebrated  villa  of  Count 
Gherardesea  at  Fiesole— where  the 
"  incompatibilities  "  still  existed  in 
full  force,  but  in  hired  apartments 


in  the  Via  Muniziatura.'  Here  he 
gathered  about  him  what  stood  to 
him  in  the  place  of  household  gods ; 
and  here  he  still  employed  himself, 
almost  to  tiie  last,  in  fugitive  pon- 
tics, polemics,  and  literature.  Here, 
finally,  on  the  17th  September,  186^ 
being  at  that  time  within  three 
months  of  ninety  years  of  age, 
'alone  with  his  gloiy/ — the  glory 
of  artistic,  scientific,  literary,  and 
political  associations  of  the  past,  the 

E resent,  and  may  we  not  add,  of  the 
opeful  future?— he  gave  back  to 
his  Maker  his  tameless  soul. 

For  this  crowning  event  he  had 
tan  years  before  announced  hia  pre- 
paration : — 

*  Nature  I  loved,  and  nezi  to  Katore;  Art ; 
I  wanned  both  banda  before  the  fire  of  Itfe. 
It  ainka,  and  1  am  leady  to  depart/ 

The  engraving  which  aooompanies 
this  little  paper  oSets  to  the  reader 
a  'counterfeit  presentoient,*  in 
which,  if  he  be  acquainted  with 
Lander's  works,  he  will  please  him* 
self  in  detecting  a  physiognomical 
symbolism.  There  is  the  full  and 
massy  neck,  the  basis  of  power  tad 
ascendancy,  as  much  developed  as 
of  old  it  was  developed  in  the  doftt- 
nating  prophet  of  Islam.  The  de* 
termination  of  the  thrown-back  bead 
is  there ;  the  fierU  of  the  ahap^ 
eyebrows  that  invade  the  expanarr^ 
receding  brow ;  and  all  the  lUEaeM 
peculiarities  electrically  aanooneed 
m  his  quick,  restless,  unquailiogeye, 
which  might  be  fancied  to  express 
'his  mighty  self-wOl,  his  arrogant 
audacity,  his  capacity  of  destructive 
rage,  his  fine  imagination  and  fasti- 
dious taste,  his  delicate  perception, 
his  want  of  speculative  power^  his 
proneness  to  paradoxical  views,  and 
his  tendency  to  run  into  extremes.' 
There  is  the  promise  of  command 
visibly  and  strongly  marked  in  the 
whole  expression;  and  this,  if  cir- 
cumstances and  the  adamantine  an- 
gularities of  his  character  forbade 
that  he  should  exercise  it  with  effect 
over  men,  he  at  least  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  armed  legions  that 
exercised  themselves  in  ms  brain — 
his  own  ideas.  The  mouth  is  un- 
tender ;  and  if  the  lips  would  but 
relent  a  little  from  their  stern  com- 
pression, and  if  age  had  not  tar- 
nished the  primeval  lustre  of  his 
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teeth,  we  might  6ee  two  rows  that 
l^ended  the  warning  '  cave  canem,' 

The  following  personal  reminis- 
cence of  Landor,  as  he  was  known 
'  in  days  long  gone  hy,'  is  graphic 
and  to  onr  purpose:  'Landor  you 
must  have  known~-a  slender,  worn- 
out,  loose-olothed  man.  He  was, 
when  I  first  knew  him,  a  sturdy 
fellow  of  rather  middle-classish 
figure,  well-grown,  hut  not  quite 
sqiiare  enough  in  shoulders,  and 
somewhat  too  thick  in  throat 
and  middle  region  for  symme- 
try. He  had  a  habit,  when  talk- 
ing, of  standing  bolt  upright,  with 
his  arms  close  and  rather  stiffly  pen- 
dant to  his  sides,  with  a  stick,  or 
ruler,  or  some  such  sceptre  of 
authority  in  his  right  hand,  with 
which  he  smartly  heat  the  air  in 
emphasis  to  his  copious  hurried  pe- 
remptory utt^nnoes,  aa  if  drilling 
his  listener  to  ready  and  cheerful 
acquiescence  in  whateyer  he  was 
enunciating.' 

Now  at  length  that  he  sleeps 
'  after  lifers  fitful  ferer,'  our  charity 
murmurs  the  well-worn  prayer.  Be- 
qniemat  in  pace  I  May  his  soul  be 
with  the  saints! 

Probably  we  shall  soon  know 
more  of  his  life  and  doings ;  and  a 
well-written,  judicious,  and  magna- 
nimous A{X)logia  pro  ejus  vita  will 
be  thankfully  received.  It  remains 
for  us  only  to  take  a  short  glance 
at  those  writings  of  which  hitherto 
we  hare  made  no  mention ;  to  indi- 
cate a  few  of  his  literary  character- 
istics ;  and  to  exhibit  in  one  or  two 
autog^phio  sketches  his  political 
prepossessions.  Of  the  *  Imaginary 
Conversations,'  seeing  that  we  shall 
in  a  moment  or  two  come  to  make 
more  lengthy  observations  that  have 
especial  reference  to  them,  we  shall 
in  this  paragraph  say  little  more 
than  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  1826  they  appeared  in  instal- 
ments of  varying  dimensions,  and 
that  they  won  their  way  slowly, 
being  addressed  almost  exclusively 
to  an  esoteric  and  cultivated  public 
This  kind  of  limited  eclectic  popu- 
larity has  its  compensation ;  for  ap- 
preciation by  the  fit  and  few  of  one 
generation  is  a  symptom  of  pre- 
sumptive dassicality,  and  an  earnest 
that   successive  audiences^  fit  and 


few,  of  future  generations  will  heap 
up  such  a  secular  popularity  and 
ii&uenoe  as  shall  in  the  long  run  bo 
commensurate  with  an  author's 
hopes. 

In  1806  Landor  published  a  small 
poem  called  'Simoniaca;'  and  in 
18 1 3  a  'Commentary  on  Memoirs 
of  Mr.  Fox,'  a  production  which  was 
speedily  suppressed.  In  iSao  he 
did  justice  to  the  correctness,  force, 
and  elegance  of  his  Latinity  in  his 
'Idyllia  Heroica,'  to  which  he  an- 
nexed an  interrogative  treatise, 
'  Qucestio  quamobrem  poet®  Latini 
recentiores  minus  legantur,'  the 
object  of  which  was  to  discover  the 
reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  later 
Latin  poets. 

Landor  returned  in  1836  to  his 
first  love,  and  issued  '  A  l^tire  on 
Satirists  and  Admonition  to  Detrac- 
tors.' What  occasi<m  there  might 
be  to  call  forth  such  an  '  Admoni- 
tion' may  be  inferred  from  the 
biting  words  in  the  passage  we  have 
already  quoted  from  the  *  Quarterly 
Review.' 

His  'Hellenics,  enlarged  and 
completed/  appeared  in  1847.  Many 
liberal  men  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment were  inclined  to  go  great 
lengths  in  their  expectations  of  what 
liberal  things  might  be  devised  by  a 
reforming  Pope.  Perhaps  Landor 
kneels  alone  as  the  offerer  of  such 
frantic  homage  as  appears  in  his 
dedication  of  the  '  Hellenics '  to  Pius 
the  Ninth.  '  Never  until  now,  most 
holy  father,  did  I  hope  or  desire  to 
ofier  my  homage  to  any  potentate 
on  earth ;  and  now  I  ofier  it  only  to 
the  highest  of  them  all.  *  *  * 
You  have  restored  to  Italy  hope  and 
happiness ;  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
hope  only.  But  a  single  word  from 
your  prophetic  lips,  a  single  motion 
of  your  earth-embracing  arm  will 
overturn  the  firmest  seats  of  iniquity 
and  oppression.  The  word  must  be 
spoken ;  the  arm  must  wava  *  *  * 
Cunning  is  not  wisdom ;  prevarica- 
tion is  not  policy ;  and  (novel  as  the 
notion  is,  it  is  equally  true)  armies 
are  not  strength.  Acre  and  Water- 
loo show  it,  and  the  flames  of  the 
Kremlin  and  the  solitudes  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  One  honest  man,  one 
wise  man,  one  peaceful  man,  com- 
mands a  hundred  millions  without 
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a  baton  and  without  a  charger.  He 
wants  no  fortress  to  protect  him : 
ho  stands  higher  than  any  citadel 
can  raise  him,  brightly  conspicuous 
to  the  most  distant  nations,  God's 
servant  by  election,  God's  image  by 
beneficence. 

'  Walteb  Savage  Landob.' 

In  the  space  which  is  represen- 
tatively occupied  in  our  transcript 
by  asterisks,  there  is,  in  the  original, 
the  very 'tallest' of  writing  about 
Kussia  and  France,  their  rulers  and 
their  immense  military  resources; 
but  it  is  writing  which  does  not 
convince  the  reader  of  the  strength, 
so  much  as  of  the  pos^emon  of  the 
author.  This  enthusiasm  for  the 
pope  had  not  all  evaporated  when, 
m  185 1,  he  published  a  pamphlet 
called  *  Popery :  British  and 
Foreign ;'  in  which,  taking  the  op- 
portunity of  inflicting  a  sly  blow  at 
the  Anglican  Church  and  some  of 
its  dignitaries,  he  betrays  a  weak- 
ness in  favour  of  that  variety  of 
popery  which  he  styles  '  foreign.' 

In  1854  Landor  wrote  a  number 
of  epistles  from  'Jonas  Pottinger 
to  Ephraim  Maplebury,'  ostensibly 
'editing'  them  under  the  title  of 
'  Letters  of  an  American,  mainly  on 
Eussia  and  Revolution,'  in  which 
a  cursory  survey  is  also  taken  of 
European  aifairs  generally.  Landor 
promises,  in  a  dedication  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that '  he,  so  long  as  he 
can  mount  the  steps,  will  be  found 
in  the  watch-tower  and  in  the  light- 
.house;'  an  assurance  which  sets 
one  off  into  a  bemused  speculation 
as  to  what  would  have  been  the 
political  action  of  England  if  Lan- 
dor had  ever  served  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  or  as  Foreign  Mim'ster. 
With  Landor  in  office,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  Lord  John  Bussell 
would  never  have  been  Sydney 
Smithes  model  of  self-conscious  yer- 
satility.  Such  an  event  would 
have  been  celebrated  by  the  hand- 
shaking, or  quarrelling,  or  both,  of 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles ;  the 
equator  would  have  jostled  with 
the  poles;  and  the  white  bear  have 
hugged  the  tiger  of  Nepaul. 

'  Should  Cromwell  have  a  statue  ?' 
— ^a  question  which  we  remember  to 
have  been  a  yexed.one  before  we 


well  knew  who  Cromwell  was— 
was  no  question  at  all  to  liindor. 
If  that  old  Olympian  world  of  the 
DU  Majores  were  real  to  him,  in 
which  a  flcklo  Jove  was  seen  to 
glance  fitful  smiles  at  a  shrewish 
Juno,  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  effecting  a  joint  tenancy  of  some 
nook  of  hiB  Pantheon  by  such  DU 
Minares  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Pope,  and  Be  Diavolo;  a  trio  of 
which  the  yarious  members  were 
most  scurrilously  associated  to- 
gether as  confederates  by  the  po- 
litical poetasters  of  two  centuries 
ago.  In  'The  Last  Fruit  of  an 
Old  Tree,'  published  in  1853,  and 
containing  supplementary  conver- 
sations, scraps,  miscellanies,  aud 
dramatic  fragments,  occois  the  fol- 
lowing yolunteered 

Inscription  for  a  Statue  ai  St.  Ttet, 
OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

a  OOOD  BON.  A  GOOD  HUSBAND, 

A  GOOD  FATHER, 

A  GOOD  CITIZEN,  A  OOOD  RTUEB 

BOTH  IN  WAR  AND  FEACE, 

WAS    BORN    IN    THIS   TOWN. 

TO  KNOW  HIS  FTBLIO  ACTS 

OPEN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND^ 

WHERE  IT  EXHIBITS  IN  FEW  PAGES 

(alas  TOO  FEW  !) 

THE  TTTLB  OF  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  feeb'ng  of  the  parenthetic 
part  of  the  offered  inscription  bad 
not  entirely  burnt  out  in  1856,  when, 
dedicating  his  'Antony  and  Octa- 
yius :  Scenes  for  the  Study,'  to  the 
muse-pursuing  postman  of  Devon, 
'Edward  Capem,  Poet  and  Day- 
labourer,  at  Bideford,'  he  advises 
him  'to  depend  not  on  the  favour 
of  royalty;  expect  nothing  firom 
it ;  for  you  are  not  a  hound,  or  a 
s^Auiel,  or  a  German  prince.' 

The  *Dry  Sticks  Fagoted/  185*. 
dedicated  '  to  L.  Kossuth,  Presideiit 
of  Hungary,  preserves  for  us  four 
lines  'On  Southey's  Death,'  which 
had  been  written  so  long  before  as 
March,  1843.  We  cannot  enlarge 
upon  it  here ;  but  a  whole  volume 
of  apology  for  Landor  is  to  be  fonud 
in  '.this  little  quatrain,  to  those  who 
estimate  aright  the  political  and 
other  antipathies  with  which  a  trace 
must  haye  been  respected,  or  ibr 
which  a  mutual  tolerance  must 
have  been  exacted,  for  almost  pre- 
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cisely  as  long  a  period  as  the  friend- 
ship saMsted : — 

'Friendfl    hear    the  words    my    wandering 
I      tboQ^la  wonld  mj. 
And  cast  tbem  Into  shape  some  otiier  daj; 
Soathey,  my  friend  of  forty  years,  is  gone. 
And,  shattered  by  the  fall,  I  stand  alone.' 

An  awfally  pathetic  position ;  and 
yet  it  does  not  evolve  pathos.  Lan- 
der's were  fires  that  did  not  warm ; 
tears  that  oonld  not  compel  the  fel- 
lowship of  tears.  With  how  different 
a  feeling  we  read,  say,  sach  a  poem 
as  that  inscribed  np6s  tavrov,  '  To 
Himself/  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in 
cirenmstances  of  more  aggravated^ 
and,  externally,  more  dreary  loneli- 
ness; a  poem  which,  written  in 
poverty,  exile,  and  friendlessness, 
was  at  once  a  dirge  and  a  peean— 
the  ntter  distress,  the  agonised  pros- 
tration of  hmnanily,  and  yet  its 
very  apotheosis.  Luidor  bears  like 
a  Stoic;  Gregory  like  a  Christian. 
Landor  is  a  rock ;  Gregory  at  once 
a  sadly,  sweetly-singing,  dying  swan, 
and  a  gorgeons  Psyche,  blithely 
flattering  on  nnprisoned  wing. 

The  style  of  Landor,  as  exhibited 
in  his  '  Imaginary  Conversations,' 
was  robust  and  masculine;  the 
transcript  of  an  original  intellect 
and  an  indomitable  will.  His 
thoughts,  style,  opinions,  and  or^ 
thogmphy  were  all  his  own.  A  cine 
to  this  last  may  be  got  by  reading 
the  remarkable  dialogue  between 
Home  Tooke  and  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
grasD  and  vigour  of  his  under- 
stanoing  were  great ;  and  agreement 
and  disagreement  with  his  postu- 
lates or  his  conclusions  are  alike 
thorough  and  hearty.  He  is  remark- 
ably suggestive  and  aphoiistio.  The 


Gonversatians  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  abound  in  striking  zemarkB 
upon  government,  literature,  and 
the  conduct  of  lifa  His  beauties 
are  natural  and  spontaneous;  and 
it  has  been  observed  that  he  does 
not  lead  his  readers  a  devious  chase 
after  ornament  Geuerally  free 
from  affectations,  his  style  is  manly, 
terse,  simple,  and  sometimes  even 
homely.  His  illustrations  are  abun- 
dant, and  frequently  felicitous.  His 
success  is  not  so  apparent  when  he 
attempts  the  patiietic,  or  its  correla- 
tive, the  humorous;  and  his  nar- 
rative is  not  eminently  smooth  or 
graceful.  In  his  energy  he  fre- 
quently has  the  air  of  roughness, 
approaching  to  an  indecorous  vehe- 
mence ;  and  in  his  dramatic  imper- 
sonation, dramatic  verisimilitude  is 
often  forfeited.  Whoever  else  may 
speak  in  his  creations,  Landor,  Lan- 
dor, Landor  is  seldom  dnmb.  The 
manner  of  his  life  served  only  to 
fortify  this  idiosyncratic  assertion; 
and  he  had  little  temptation  to  ex- 
hibit modes  and  fashions  in  his  style 
any  further  than  those  modes  and 
fashions  were  his  own.  He  was  a 
literary  unAUican.  Thus  we  ac- 
count in  part  for  his  inclination  to 
paradox  and  prejudice,  and  to  the 
defiant  obtrusion  of  opinions  that 
were  as  strong  as  they  were  strange. 
It  is  not  likely  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  shall  soon  look  on  his  like  again. 
His  is  the  boast  of  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau— if  not  better,  if  not 
worse,  at  least  he  was  other  than  his 
fellow-men.  But  whether  Nature 
broke  for  ever  the  mould  in  which 
she  fJEUshioned  him,  dies  declarahit, 

A.  H.  G. 


THE  GAME  OF  CEOQTJET  AND  ITS  LAWS. 


IN  'London  S^iety'  for  July, 
1865,  it  was  stated  that  the  time 
had  w^  nigh  arrived  for  taking 
vigorous  steps  to  settle  the  laws  of 
croquet  It  was  suggested  that  a 
Croquet  Committee  shonld  be  got 
together,  to  consider  and  decide  on 
the  rules  of  the  game;  so  that, 
instead  of  the  existing  anarchy  and 
confusion,  there  should  be  one  re- 

TOL,  IX.— NO.  IJV. 


cognized  code,  occupying  the  same 
position  in  the  croquet  world  as  the 
laws  of  the  Murylebone  Club  do  in 
the  cricket  world,  or  the  decisions 
of  the  Jockey  Clnb  in  the  racing 
world. 

The  suggestion  was  easy  enough 
to  propound ;  but  the  ontset  diffi- 
culty in  worlang  it  was  to  procure 
players  of  sufficient  authority  to 
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bind  tlio86  beyond  tiitilf  own  drole. 
This  diflScnl^  has,  we  think,  been 
flolred  by  the  Editor  of '  The  Field; 
He  snooeeded  in  bringing  together 
A  Ck>mmtttee  of  players,  to  whom,  in 
hie  opinion,  the  tauak  of  oomposiDg 
ft  code  of  lawB  might  be  fitly 
entroBted;  and  the  reenlt  of  th^ 
deliberationa  of  the  Oommittee  was 
laid  before  the  public  in  April  last 
The  oode«  howeyer,  was  only  pro- 
visional. In  a  leading  article,  dis- 
cnasion  on  it  was  inyited ;  and  thns 
a  large  circle  of  readers,  nnmbeiing 
many  thousands,  was  in  fisMst  made 
to  participate  in  the  final  issue. 

Here,  tnen,  was  a  croquet  parlia- 
ment, large  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
it  is  true  erery  reader  could  not 
have  a  vote;  but  careful  attention 
was  promised  to  all  communica- 
tions; and  the  Committee  virtually 
bound  themselves  to '  stand  or  f»\V 
— this  is  the  correct  parliamentaiy 
phrase— bj  the  verdict  of  their 
critics. 

In  consequence  of  the  corre- 
sX)ondenoe  that  ensued,  several 
modifications  were  made  in  the 
original  code;  and  the  amended  one 
is  now  published  in  book  form.* 

It  is  quite  certain  that  this  code 
will  be  extensively  adopted.  It 
must  therefore  interest  all  croquet 
players  to  have  it  subjected  to  a 
thorough  examination.  This  it  is 
our  intention  to  do  in  the  |>resent 
article.  But  before  proceeding  to 
that  part  of  our  task,  we  have  a  few 
general  remarks  to  make. 

The  members  of  the  Oommittee 
were  selected,  firstly,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  practical  knowledge 
of  the  game  of  croquet  That  the 
views  of  these  gentlemen  are  entitled 
to  respect,  will,  we  think,  be  ad- 
mitted by  any  one  who  carefally 
peruses  their  prefatory  statement, 
respecting  the  implements  used  in 
the  game,  the  modes  of  setting  out 
the  ground,  and  so  forth.  We  pro- 
ceed to  remark  on  some  of  the  more 

*  '  Croquet :  its  Implements  and  laws.* 
Horace  Ox,  346,  Sttnnd.    1866. 


important  ^of  flMfr  leconuMDda- 
tions. 

In  their  opinion,  the  best  number 
of  players  for  g^eral  purposes  is 
four,  two  playing  against  two;  and 
for  matches,  six.  The  game  of 
eight  unquestionably  takes  too  long 
to  play.  Even  a  game  of  sdx,  with 
good  players,  occupies  the  best  part 
of  an  afternoon.  Where  there  is 
only  one  ground,  and  more  than 
four  desire  to  play,  we  have  fonnd 
it  a  good  plan  to  divide  the  candi- 
dates into  two  sets,  one  set  com- 
mendng  at  the  starting  and  winning 
stick,  t^  other  at  the  turning  stick, 
BO  that  what  is  the  starting  stick  to 
one  party,  is  the  turning  stick  to 
the  other.  The  two  games  go  on 
simultaneously :  the  two  sets  of 
players  interfere  scarcely  at  all  wifii 
each  other.  Occasionally  a  ball,  be- 
longing to  the  other  game,  lies  in 
the  way  of  a  stroke,  when  it  must 
be  taken  up  while  the  stroke  ifi 
made ;  or  the  striker  in  one  game 
has  perhaps  to  wait  a  moment,  while 
the  striker  in  the  other  game  makes 
his  stroke.  But  this  does  not  hap- 
pen often;  and  the  slight  ineon- 
venience  resulting  ftora  it  is  &r 
outweighed  by  the  increased  excite- 
ment attending  the  shorter  gama 

As  regards  the  ground,  it  oft«n 
happens  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained is  small,  inconvenient^  and 
anything  but  level.  InsucbcaKS, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  job.  But  where  space 
can  be  got,  and  money  is '  no  object,* 
the  ground  should  be  level,  and  of 
well  mown  and  well  rolled  grass, 
not  less  than  thirty  yards,  nor,  ibr 
general  purposes,  more  tfaw  a  htm* 
dred  yards  long,  and  from  twenty 
to  sixty  yards  wida  This  propor- 
tion of  five  to  three  between  length 
and  breadth  is  the  one  most  ap- 
proved. The  ground  should  hftTO 
its  boundaries  well  defined  before 
theplay  begins. 

The  hoops  may  be  arranged,  as 
every  one  knows,  in  varions  ways. 
The  plan  of  ttie  original  game  is  as 
follows : 
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This  plan  is  sfcill  mnch  vmd,  and, 
being  leas  difficult  than  the  im- 
proved arrangement,  with  a  hoop, 
stiek,  or  cage  in  the  middle,  is  re- 
oommended  for  beginners,  or  where 
it  ia  desired  not  to  lengthen  the 
game. 

.  Dtffionlty  is  sometimes  ezp&- 
riended  in  setting  out  the  hoops. 
The  foliM^ring  directions  will  be 
fonnd^to  simplify  matters : — 

A  and  B  aie  intended  to  be  the  exact 
middle  of  the  breadth  (shorter  side) 
of  the  ground.  Measure  the  dis- 
taiiee  from  a  to  b,  and  cut  a  piece 
of  Btring  one  tenth  of  the  length. 
Thna,  if  the  ground  is  fifty  yards 
loi^,  out  a  string  five  yards  long. 
This  bit  of  string  will  serve  to  &c 
every  hoop  and  stick  aoouiately  at 
the  required  distances  apart.  From 
A  to  ihe  starting-stick  should  be 


precisely  the  length  of  the  string; 
the  same  from  starting-stick  to  hoop 
No.  i;  the  same  to  hoop  No.  2. 
Similarly  arrange  the  turning-stick 
and  hoops  Nos.  7  and  8,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ground.  The  only  hoops 
now  to  fix  are  the  side-hoops.  These 
should  be  parallel  to  the  centre  line, 
and  two  strings  from  it  on  each  side, 
the  string  falling  at  right  angles  to 
the  length,  or  longer  sides  (0  and  d) 
of  the  ground.  The  easiest  way  to 
get  the  side-hoops  in  position  is, 
when  taking  the  first  measurement 
from  A  to  B,  to  mark  the  point  half- 
way between.  Then  the  hoops  4 
and  1 1  can  be  at  once  placed  two 
strings  from  the  half-way  point,  in  a 
straight  line  towards  0  and  n ;  and 
the  hoops  3, 5,  10,  and  12,  each  one 
string  from  4  and  11. 
The  numbers  appended  to  the 
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hoops  show  the  order  in  vhieh  they 
are  to  be  ran.  This  ezplainB  itself 
without  comment 

The  'improved'  arrangement,  as 
it  is  called,  is  set  out  in  mnoh  the 
same  way ;  bnt  the  hoops  4  and  1 1 
are  taken  ont,  and  at  the  central 
point  of  the  ground  a  hoop,  cage, 
or  stick  is  placed.    (See  Diagram.) 

Here  the  order  of  running  is  three 
hoops  and  a  stick,  four  times  re- 
peated. The  game,  played  in  this 
way,  has  the  disadrantage  of  being 
longer  than  the  other;  but  it  is 
more  scientific,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  game,  as 
it  brings  the  Mis  more  frequently 
together  at  the  midd  le  of  the  ground, 
leads  to  more  croqueting,  and  gives 
the  players  who  are  behind  a  better 
chance  of  improving  their  jxh 
sition. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  plan, 
to  our  thinking,  is  that  it  lengthens 
a  game  which  is  already  too  long. 
Popular  games,  such  as  whist  and 
billiards,  derive  a  portion  of  their 
interest  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. The  eidtement  culminates 
towards  the  finish  of  the  game.  If 
a  player  knows  it  will  be  three 
hours  before  he  reaches  the  wiDning* 
stick  '  in  order,'  it  naturally  follows 
that  his  interest  in  the  game  is  not 
so  great  at  starting  as  it  would  be 
were  the  result  less  distant  For 
this  reason  we  are  inclined  to  give 
up '  stick  in  the  middle,'  at  all  events 
in  domestic  play,  and  even  further 
to  shorten  the  game  by  removing 
some  of  the  hoops.  This  innovation 
will  doubtless  be  regarded  with  all 
proper  horror  by  the  well-consti- 
tuted croquet-playiDg  mind,  which 
being  to  a  great  extent,  certainly 
more  than  half,  feminine,  is  essen- 
tially conservative.  To  croquet  con- 
servatives we  say,  '  Do  as  we  have 
done;  try  the  game  with  fewer 
hoops,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it,  re- 
turn to  the  old  plan.' 

With  a  view  to  shortening  the 
game,  we  have  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  and  we  assure  our 
readers  that  a  most  interesting  game 
results  from  six  hoops,  or  even  four. 
For  four  balls,  two  being  partners 
against  two,  we  recommend  six 
hoops,  thus  disposed: — 


We  find  that  the  game  played 
on  this  plan  by  four  good  players 
averages  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
which  is  quite  long  enough. 

This  plan,  too,  has  an  advantage 
where  the  ground  is  small,  and 
especially  where  it  is  short,  as  the 
length  of  six  strings  (see  explana-^ 
tion  of  setting  out  the  hoops,  p.  509) 
suflloes  in  the  place  of  ten. 

For  six  balls  a  capital  game  may 
be  played  with  only  four  hoops, 
hoops  2  and  3  (see  last  diagram) 
being  taken  out,  and  a  hoop  placed 
half  way  between  them ;  tne  same 
with  hoops  6  and  7;  so  that  the 
four  hoops  correspond  to  the  four 
comers  of  a  diamond.  And,  where 
time  presses,  or  where  others  are 
waiting  to  play,  this  plan  is  well 
adapted  for  four  balls,  the  game 
lastmg  about  half  an  hour. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  secoflid 
reason  for  choice  of  members  of  the 
Oommittee.  In  the  second  place, 
then,  they  were  selected  on  aooonnt 
of  their  having  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  sports  and  pas- 
times. This  consideration  is  of 
more  importance  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  Drawing  up  a  good  code 
01  laws  is  a  most  difficult  liteniy 
feat  It  requires  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  un- 
usual  deamess  of   thought  and 
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expieflsion,  and  a  foreaight,  as  to 
what  may  or  may  not  happen  in 
practioe,  almost  superhuman.  It 
consequently  follows,  that  however 
carefully  a  code  is  framed,  cases 
will  not  nnfreqnently  occnr  which 
are  but  imperfectly  provided  for, 
and  which  must  be  referred  for  de- 
cision to  some  player.  The  referee 
should  be,  if  possible,  a  person  of 
clear  head  and  sound  judgment, 
and  one  well  versed  in  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  decisions  should  be 
guided.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  good 
lawyer,  so  much  the  better ;  for 
cases  often  arise  not  unworthy  a 
lawyer's  practised  aouteness,  and  of 
the  habit  which  his  profession  gives 
him  of  weighing  right  and  wrong. 

The  following  outline  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  principles  which 
should  guide  decisions,  may,  we 
fancy,  be  found  useful  by  many  who 
are  called  on  to  do  dul^  as  umpires. 
By  keeping  such  principles  well  in 
mind,  and  construing  the  laws  by 
their  h'ght,  the  arbitrator  will  find 
himself  materially  assisted. 

I.  The  first  object  of  the  laws  of 
games  is  to  prevent  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage being  gained  by  any  one. 

a.  There  should  be  a  penalty  for 
all  errors  or  irregularities  by  which 
the  player  (or  his  side)  may  profit ; 
but  there  should  be  no  penalty  for 
erxoiB  by  which  he  who  commits 
them  cannot  posnUy  gain  an  advan- 
tage. 

3.  Penalties  should  be  propor- 
tioned, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the 
gain  which  might  ensue  if  the  of- 
fence were  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. 

4.  No  player  should  be  allowed 
to  profit  by  his  own  blunders. 

5.  Each  case  must  be  judged,  not 
by  the  intention  of  the  player  inte- 
rested, but  by  that  which  might 
have  been  the  intention  of  a  person 
disposed  to  avail  himself  of  an  xm- 
foir  advantage. 

6.  Where  two  or  more  players 
are  in  fault,  it  should  be  considered 
with  whom  the  first  fault  lies,  and 
how  far  it  induced  or  invited  the 
subsequent  error  of  the  opponent. 

7.  Disputes  as  to  questions  of  fact 
(where  there  is  no  umpire,  or  where 
the  umpire  professes  hunself  unable 
to  decide)  should  be  decided  in  fa- 


vour of  the  player,  he  being  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  reasonable  doubt. 

8.  Questions  of  law  should  be  de- 
cided Uberally.  The  application  of 
the  law  being  doubtful,  it  should  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter.  Neverthe- 
less, the  umpire  shoxdd  bear  in  mind 
the  extreme  general  inconvenience 
of  a  lax  interpretation  of  laws,  and 
should  insist  on  the  game  being 
played  strictly. 

9.  Lastly,  there  are  in  all,  or  al- 
most all  games,  leges  non  scriptoB,  to 
the  infraction  of  which  it  is  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  apply  a  pe- 
nalty. The  only  remedy  for  infisc- 
tions  of  these  is  to  cease  to  play 
with  persons  who  habitually  disre- 
gard the  established  etiquette  of 
the  game. 

The  laws  of  the  croquet  Ck>minit- 
tee  are  very  properly  preceded  by 
definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  the 
game.    These  are  fortunately  few. 

The  term  in  order  is  well  under- 
stood by  every  croquet  player.  It 
signifies  the  sequence  of  hoops,  <&a, 
which  have  to  be  run.  A  player 
having  run  No.  i,  must  take  No.  a 
'  in  Older,'  that  is,  if  he  takes  No.  3, 
or  any  other  hoop,  before  having 
taken  No.  2,  he  gains  no  point  by 
it  Of  course  the  game  is  won  by 
the  side  that  first  drives  all  tiieir 
balls  through  all  the  hoops  'in 
order,'  and  hite  all  the  stidos  'in 
order.' 

The  terms  in  play  and  in  hand 
present  more  difficulty.  As  a  great 
many  nice  points  turn  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  ball  is  *  in  play*  or 
not,  it  is  important  to  comprehend 
precisely  the  meaning  of  the  terms, 
and  they  are  by  no  means  easy  of 
definition.  We  quote  the  definition 
of  the  Committee,  which  we  think 
very  clear. 

'  A  ball  is  "  in  pla3r"  as  soon  as  it 
has  run  the  first  hoop.  It  continues 
in  play  till  it  makes  a  roquet,  when 
it  is  "  in  hand."  A  ball  "  in  hand" 
must  take  (s^uet,  and  can  score  no 
point  until  it  has  done  so.  Having 
taken  croquet  it  is  again  "  in  play ;" 
but  it  is  not  permitted  to  roquet 
again  the  ball  or  balls  it  hss  cro- 
queted for  the  remainder  of  its  turn, 
unless  it  ma^es  another  point.  Hav- 
ing made  another  point,  it  is  "  in 
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play"  again  to  all  the  faallfl,  aa  at  the 
oommenoemeiit  of  its  tarn/ 

As  a  ball  k  either '  in  hand'  or 
'  in  plaj'  thionghont  the  game,  the 
privilegea  and  diBabilitieB  oi  eveiy 
ball  are,  or  may  be,  affected  by  this 
definition  at  erery  atioke.  It  is 
Tery  important,  then,  to  oonslder 
this  definition  in  relation  to  its  con- 
seqnenoes.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, we  mnst  distinetly  understand 
the  technical  words  which  occnr  in 
the  definition,  -viz.,  'run  a  hoop,' 
'  roqnet,' '  take  croqaet,' '  point,'  and 
•turn.' 

Running  a  hcop  means,  as  every- 
body knows,  sending  a  hill  through 
it  by  a  blow  of  the  mallei  It  must 
be  run  '  in  order*  and  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  whole  of  the  ball 
must  go  through,  or  the  hoop  is  not 
'run.'  If  the  ball  remains  under 
the  hoop,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ball  is  quite  through,  the  ques* 
tion  is  decided  by  applying  a  straight 
edge  behind  the  hoop,  the  hoop 
being  of  course  perpendicular.  If 
the  straight  edge  (the  handle  of  the 
mallet  is  commonly  used  for  this 
purpose)  touches  the  ball,  the  hoop 
is  not '  run.' 

lioquet  is  made  by  the  striker 
driTJng  his  own  ball,  by  a  blow  of 
the  mallet,  against  another  ball.  If 
he  is  '  in  play'  to  the  other  ball,  the 
'  roquet'  gives  him  the  privilege  of 
a  croquet  o£f  the  hit  ball. 

People  frequently  confuse  be- 
tween roquet  and  croquet,  evidently 
not  understanding  what  a  roquet 
means.  We  constantly  hear  such 
expressions  as  'I  have  croqueted 
your  ball,'  instead  of  '  roqueted'  it. 
The  two  terms '  roquef  and '  croquet' 
must  be  carefully  distinguiBbed  in 
the  player's  mind,  and  especially  in 
the  arbitrator's,  or  his  decisions  will 
be  valueless. 

Croquit  is  taken  in  this  way.  The 
striker  places  his  ball  in  coniaot 
with  the  one  roqueted,  and  strikes 
his  own  with  the  mallet  After  the 
croquet,  the  striker  is  entitled  to 
another  stroke. 

Croquet  may  be  taken  either  with 
the  striker's  foot  fixed  firmly  on  his 
own  ball  while  he  strikes,  when  it 
is  called  a '  tight'  croquet^  or  with- 
out the  foot,  when  it  is  termed  a 
'  loose'  croquet 


Loose  croqnet  may  be  varied-  in 
several  ways.  The  two  balls  may 
be  placed  directly  behind  one  an- 
other, so  that  they  and  the  Itmg  axis 
of  the  head  of  the  mallet  are  in  the 
same  stnuRht  line  when  taking  tiie 
stroke.     This  is  Moose    cioquet' 


A- 


Relatlre  position  of  balb  and  niftUri  In  tikiBf 
loooe  and  roiling  croqae^  cuilDg  ball  or  balls 
to  roll  in  direction  of  A. 

proper.  The  effect  of  a  quick  sharp 
stroke  under  these  ciieumstanoes  is 
to  cause  the  striker's  ball  to  remain 
almost  stationary,  and  to  drive  the 
other  forwards.  Where  the  striker 
wishes  to  keep  his  own  ball  per- 
fectly  still,  and  yet  not  to  take  tight 
croquet,  he  may  aocompltth  his  ob- 
ject by  striking  his  own  ball  below 
the  centre,  the  effect  being  similar 
to  that  of  putting  <Hi  sufficient  screw 
to  stop  one's  bdU  when  placing  lor 
a  'slick'  hazard  at  Mitanls.  At 
croquet  this  M  called  a '  dead*  stanch 
Another  way  of  playing  loose  cn>- 
quet  is  to  roll  Ihe  balls  on  together. 
This  is  called  'rolling  croquet'  In 
making  this  stroke,  the  balls  are 
placed  directly  behind  eaeh  other, 
as  before,  but  in  striking,  the  mallet 
is  allowed  to  follow  the  ball,  and 
this  causes  the  two  heUa  to  roll  oo 
in  company.  Tet  another  wi^,  called 
'  splitting  croquet,'  is  to  ]daoe  the 


BdcUve  posiiioo  of  balls  and  head  of  maUd  ia 
taking  splitUnR  croquet,  causing  balls  to  ^l 
In  directions  of  B  and  C. 

balls,  not  in  the  same  straight  line 
with  the  long  axis  of  tiie  head  of 
the  mallet,  but  at  an  angle  to  ii 
This  causes  the  balls  to  fly  in  oppo- 
site directions^  or  to  split    A  i^t* 
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ting  eroqnet  may  be  taken  with  as 
little  diatnrbance  as  possible  of  the 
iion-striker*6  ball.  On  somegroanda 
it  has  been  the  custom  not  to  insist 
on  any  moTement  of  the  seoond  ball, 
provided  the  two  touch ;  and  hence 
this  mode  of  taking  splitting  croquet 
has  xeceived  the  name  of  '  taking 
two  off.'  It  is  still  disputed  whether 
moving  the  seoond  ball  should  be 
oompulsoryor  not  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  the  non-striker's 
ball  should  '  be  made  to  move,  how- 
ever slightly,  to  the  satis£Eu:tion  of 
the  captains  or  their  umpire.*  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  practical  giving 
up  of  the  moving.  The  striker  will 
always  contend  that  the  ball  did 
move  '  very  slightly/  and  surely  a 
captain  or  an  umpire,  who  is  at  least 
several  yards  off,  cannot  be  so  well 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  as  the 
player  who  is  close.  The  umpire, 
therefore  (for  of  course  the  captains 
never  agree  on  a  disputed  question 
of  fact),  will,  with  the  power  of  ob- 
fierving  only  at  a  distance,  have  con- 
stantly to  pit  his  eyesight  and  judg- 
ment against  that  of  the  striker. 
If  he  is  severe,  disputes  and  ill- 
feeling  will  often  arise;  if  he  is 
lenient,  the  rule  as  it  at  present 
stands  comes,  as  we  before  said,  to 
taking  '  two  off'  in  tiie  strict  accep- 
tation of  the  words,  that  is,  without 
making  any  perceptible  split. 

There  is  another  objection  to  in- 
sisting on  a  motion  that  is  only  just 
visible,  and  that  is;  that  it  leaves  to 
the  judgment  of  the  umpire,  or 
players  if  there  is  no  umpire,  that 
which  might  be  settled  with  equal 
fiuraeas  without  such  appeal.  Slight 
movement  being  the  test  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  stroke,  the  most  delicate 
appreciation  of  a  motion  only  last- 
ing a  second  will  be  required  in 
every  croquet  captain  or  umpire. 
The  adverse  captain  will  have  to 
judge  in  a  moment  of  excitement 
whether  or  not  a  ball  moved  '  how- 
ever slightly,'  and  the  umpire  will 
have  to  give  the  casting  vote.  This 
is  a  stram  to  which  we  should  not 
like  to  subject  ourselves ;  but  were 
we  ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  accept 
the  post  of  umpire  in  a  croquet 
match,  we  should  always  decide  that 
the  ball  did  move  to  our  '  satiafiio- 
tion.' 


In  domestic  croquet,  where  there 
is  no  imipire  and  only  an  apology 
for  a  captain,  should  a  dispute  arise 
as  to  the  fact  of  moving,  it  shonld 
be  romembeied  that  it  is  only  A's 
assertion  veram  B's,  and  that  the 
player  shonld  have  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  in  accordance  with  general 
principle  No.  8. 

To  letnm  to  the  definitions. 

Jl  point  \B  made  on  (a)  running 
A  hoop,  or  (6)  hitting  a  stick,  or  (c) 
running  a  o^se,  each,  of  course^ '  in 
order.' 

We  have  already  stated  what  con- 
stitutes '  running*  a  hoop.  A  stick 
is  hit  wh«i  the  striker's  ball  is  seen 
to  move  it,  or  when  the  sound  of 
the  ball  against  it  is  heard.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  bail  should 
be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stick, 
and  that  the  stick  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  hit  unless  the  bail 
falls.  But  in  practice  it  seldom 
happens  that  there  is  any  question 
as  to  the  hit,  and  a  bail  would  be  a 
complication.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  in  a  grand  match 
bails  should  be  used. 

A  cage  is  run  when  the  ball  has 
passed  through  it  in  any  dhrection. 
Thus,  a  bail  entering  the  cage  at  a. 


B 


/ 


runs  it  if  it  emerges  at  b,  c,  or  n. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  the  ball 
is  going  up  or  down  the  ground, 
whether  it  is  for  hoop  5  or  hoop  12 
(see  diagram  and  page  510,  first 
paragraph),  it  may  always  run 
the  cage  in  any  direction.  If  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ball  on  emerg- 
ing is  quite  through  the  cage,  the 
question  is  decided  by  a  straight- 
eidge,  as  in  the  case  of  running  a 
hoop. 

A  turn  is  simply  the  innings  of 
any  one  player. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  bearings  of  the  definition 
of  the  terms  'in  hand'  and  'in 
play.' 
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A  ball  is  in  hand  as  soon  as  it  has 
made  a  roquet  It  takes  croqaet, 
after  which  it  is  in  hand  only  to  the 
ball  roqaeted  for  the  remainder  of 
that  torn,  or  nntil  it  has  made  an- 
other point  If  it  roquets  another 
ball,  it  similarly  remains  in  hand  to 
it  after  the  croquet,  and  so  on.  It 
follows  from  this  that  croquet  can 
only  be  taken  once  in  each  turn 
from  each  ball,  unless  another  point 
is  made.  A'  second  roquet  may  be 
made  on  a  ball  previously  roqueted 
without  a  point  being  made  in  the 
interral,  as  for  instance  for  the  i>ur- 
pose  of  driviDg  away,  cannoning, 
&o. ;  but  such  roquet  does  not  en- 
title to  a  croquet,  as  the  striker  is  in  ' 
hand  to  l^e  ball  xx>queted.  The 
striker's  turn  ends  there,  unless  by 
tiie  same  stroke  he  makesapoint, 
or  roquets  another  ball  to  which  he 
is 'in  play.'  In  this  case  he  can  go 
on  with  his  turn,  the  roquet  of  ^e 
ball  to  which  he  is  in  hand  being  of 
no  more  adyantage  or  disadvantage 
than  hitting  a  stick  or  a  stone  that 
i^ght  happen  to  lie  on  the  grass. 

Now  for  an  illustration  or  two. 
A  ball  that  has  not  run  the  first 
hoop  makes  a  roquet  on  a  ball  lying 
in  its  way,  and  then  by  the  same 
stroke  runs  the  hoop.  What  is  the 
law?  Decision.— The  striker's  ball 
is  not  *  in  play '  until  it  has  run  the 
first  hoop;  consequently,  before 
running  the  hoop,  a  roquet  on  an- 
other ball  is  null  and  void.  It  no 
more  affects  the  striker's  ball  than  if 
it  had  hit  a  stone  or  a  lump  of  dirt. 

Take  another  case.  The  striker 
roquets  fir^t  one  ball  and  then  an- 
other by  the  same  stroke,  as  in 
cannoning  at  billiards.  To  what  is 
he  entitled  ?  Merely  to  one  croquet, 
which  must  be  taken  off  the  ball 
first  hit  When  he  hits  the  second 
ball  he  is  '  in  hand,'  and  the  second 
roquet  is  therefore  null  and  void. 

A  little  difficulty  sometimes  arises 
when  a  cannon  is  made  on  two  balls 
that  are  close  tof^ether,  in  deciding 
which  ball  was  hit  first.  If  there  is 
any  reasonable  doubt,  the  striker 
has  his  choice  for  the  croquet 

As  a  third  case,  suppose  the  striker 
finds  his  ball  touching  another  when 
it  comes  to  his  turn  to  play.  It  is 
clear  that  he  may  hit  his  own,  hard 
or  soft,  and  under  all  circumstances 


he  has  xx>queted  the  ball  he 
touching.  He  must  next  take  croqufit 
off  it 

A  fourth  case.  A  Torer  (».e.  a  ball 
that  has  run  all  its  hoops)  roquets  a 
ball  to  which  it  is  'in  play,'  and 
then  cannons  on  to  the  winnmg 
stick.  Is  the  rover  dead?  Deci- 
sion.— ^No.  After  the  roquet,  the 
striker's  ball  is  '  in  hand,'  and  can 
make  no  point  until  it  has  taken 
croquet 

Lastly,  for  a  more  difficult  illufl- 
tration,  the  illustration  being  of  a 
point  that  often  occurs.  The  strikers 
ball  (a)  goes  through  a  hoop  (b  b), 
and  at  the  same  stroke  roquets  a 
ball  0,  which  is  lying  on  the  iar 
side  of  the  hoop. 


B 


Q 


Q 


B 

A,  ftriloer'k  ball.  pUuvd  for  ite  Iioop^  B  B;  Mb 
order." 

To  what  score  is  a  entitled? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  these  two  principles. 
First,  that  a  ball  has  not  'run '  its 
hoop  until  it  is  wholly  through. 
Second,  that  a  ball  is  'in  hand' 
the  instant  it  makes  a  roquet 

If,  then,  in  this  case,  tiie  ball  a  is 
driven  in  the  direction  d^  so  as  just 
to  roquet  o,  on  its  extreme  edge,  it 
is  clear  that  a  would  be  entirely 
through  the  hoop  at  the  moment  of 
the  roquet  a  would  therefore  have 
ran  its  hoop,  and  would  also  after- 
wards have  roqueted  c.  It  would 
therefore  count  the  hoop,  and  be 
entitled,  in  addition,  to  take  croquet 
from  the  ball  o. 

But  if  A  were  driven  against  o,  in 
the  direction  i,  so  as  to  hit  o  nearly 
or  quite  full,  and  were  tl^  to  roll 
on  through  the  hoop,  the  case 
would  be  different  a  would  not 
be  entitled  to  count  the  hoop,  for  at 
the  moment  of  the  roquet  it  would 
only  be  partly  through,  and  when  it 
afterwards  rolled  through,  would  be 
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'in  hand/  and  a  ball  in  hand  can 
score  no  point.  It  wonld,  howeyer, 
be  entitled  to  count  the  roqaet  if 
'  in  play '  to  c  at  the  commencement 
of  the  stroke.  If  dedrons  of  running 
the  hoop,  A  would  haye  to  take 
'two  ofi^*  and  if  placed  for  its  hoop 
by  the  first  stroke,  conld  run  it  on 
the  second,  when,  haying  made  a 
point,  it  would  again  be  '  in  play ' 
to  o,  and  could  roquet  it  again  and 
take  croquet  off  it 

It  is  obyious  that  between  the 
directions  d  and  e  many  lines  could 
be  drawn  at  which  it  would  be 
doubtful  whether  a  was  wholly 
through  or  not  at  the  Hme  of  the 
roquet  If  the  question  of  &ct  is 
disputed,  the  striker  should  haye 
the  benefit  of  reasonable  doubt 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  tiiem- 
selyes.  But  we  haye  said  so  much 
by  anticipation  with  regard  to  them 
that  we  shall  pass  them  through 
yery  rapidly.  One  recommendation 
of  the  laws  under  reyiew  is  that 
they  are  clearer,  fewer,  and  shorter 
than  any  other  published  set 

First,  the  rotation  of  play  has  to  be 
decided  on,  the  captain  of  each  side 
allotting  the  colours  as  he  pleases. 

The  first  stroke  is  made  by  placing 
the  ball  anywhere  not  exceeding  one 
mallet's  length  from  the  starting 
stick,  and  striking  it  towards  the 
first  hoop.  If  this  point  is  made, 
the  player  is  entitled  to  another 
stroke.  If  he  fails  to  run  the  first 
hoop  (and  this  is  the  pans  aninorum 
of  unskilful  players,  and  often  is  not 
run),  his  ball  is  taken  off  the  ground 
till  its  next  turn  comes  round. 

Some  players  object  to  ti^dng  up 
the  ball.  They  think  it  a  premium 
on  bad  play,  and  would  like  the  ball 
to  remain  where  it  rolled.  We 
think,  howeyer,  the  rule  is  best  as 
here  giyen.  For  were  it  otherwise, 
the  first  player,  if  skilful,  might 
play  to  lay  his  ball  just  in  front  of 
the  first  hoop,  and  so,  effectually 
block  it  for  the  next  player,  which 
would  giye  the  first  an  unnecessary 
advantage.  And  a  bad  player 
might  do  the  same  by  chance,  and  so 
gain  a  benefit  by  his  own  stupidity. 
The  striker  haying  run  a  hoop, 
has  the  priyilege  of  continuing  his 
turn,  so  long  as  he  succeeds  in 
makinga  p(Hnt  in  order,  or  a  roquet 


on  a  ball  in  play.  Haying  made 
roquet,  he  must  next  take  croquet, 
after  which  he  is  entitled  to  another 
stroke 

A  question  might  arise  out  of  this 
rule  in  the  case  of  a  royer  roqueted 
against  the  winning  stick.  Of 
course  the  striker  cannot  take 
croquet^  as  the  royer  is  dead.  But 
is  he  entitled  to  another  stroke? 
The  Committee  haye  ruled  that  he 
is  not,  and  we  belieye  we  are  correct 
in  stating  it  as  their  reason  that  in 
most  cases  the  roquet  of  the  royer 
against  the  stick  is  due  more  to 
luck  than  to  skill.  Putting  the 
royer  out  is  of  itself  a  great  adyan- 
tage,  and  the  striker  has  no  claim  to 
a  special  exception  to  the  rule  that 
after  a  roquet  he  must  take  croquet 
before  his  next  stroke.  In  further- 
ance of  this  yiew  it  is  obyious  that, 
knowing  the  law,  the  striker  would, 
if  the  balls  were  close  together, 
play  to  ayoid  roqueting  ihe  rover 
against  the  stick  when  he  would  be 
entitled  to  croquet  the  rover  against 
the  stick  if  he  pleased,  and  to  an- 
other stroke.  In  practice,  therefore, 
it  would  only  happen  that  the  rover 
is  roqueted  against  the  slick  by  a 
fiuky  stroke  from  a  distance. 

A  ball  driven  through  its  hoop  or 
cage  or  against  its  stick  '  in  order ' 
by  the  antagonists  counts  that  point, 
and  at  its  next  turn  is  '  in  order '  for 
the  next  point,  just  as  though  the 
player  had  made  the  previous  one 
by  his  own  play.  A  case  might 
arise  out  of  this  of  a  ball  driven 
through  by  a  ball  which  is  not  in 
play  to  it  Thus:  a  has  been 
croqueted  by  b,  after  which  b,  not 
having  .made  a  point  meanwhile, 
drives  A  through  its  hoop  '  in  order.' 
B  is  in  hand  to  a.  Does  a  count 
the  hoop?  Decision — Tes;  b  is  in 
hand  to  a,  but  a  is  not  in  hand 
ton. 

It  has  been  mnch  disputed  whe- 
ther a  ball  which  rolls  through  its 
hoop  and  then  rolls  back  should  be 
entitled  to  the  hoop  or  not,  some 
maintaining  the  principle  that  the 
moment  the  whole  ball  has  been 
through,  the  hoop  is  run;  others, 
that  the  decision  of  the  entire  going 
through  is  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  tiiat  it  is  much  simpler 
to  judge  the  running  by  the  ulti- 
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mate  reBting-plaoe  of  the  ball.  The 
Committee  preJEsr  the  pnnciple  that 
goiiig  thioagh  is  goiog  throughy 
but  tiiey  lay  down  that  the  mnniBg 
most  be  established  to  the  satisfiio- 
tionof  the  captains  or  of  theumpiia 

The  principle  that  the  whole  of  a 
ball  must  go  through  to  constitute 
a  ran,  comes  out  again  ia  the  fol- 
lowing. A  ball  driven  back  through 
its  hoop '  in  order*  the  reverse  way 
to  whioh  it  is  fioing,  and  resting 
under  the  hoop,  is  not  through  if  a 
straight  edge  applied  in  front  of 
the  hoop  touches  the  ball;  conse- 
quently! under  these  circumstances, 
the  striker  at  his  next  turn  cannot 
run  the  hoop  by  hitting  the  ball 
through  it  the  right  way,  the  reason 
being  that  the  whole  of  the  ball  has 
not  been  through  the  hoop  in  the 
right  direction,  but  only  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  went  through,  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  impor- 
tant  law  of  the  lot  It  is  that 
the  course  of  the  mallet  in  striking 
must  be  across  the  body  from  left 
to  right  or  from  right  to  left  This 
regulation  is  intended  to  do  away 
with  the  front  stroke^  Either  one 
or  both  hands  may  be  used,  but 
the  nearest  to  the  head  of  the  mallet 
must  be  eighteen  inches  at  least 
from  it  When  the  mallet  is  held 
in  this  way,  and  its  course  in  strik- 
ing  is  across  the  body  (»'.  e.  at  right 
angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  player's  feet),  the  abominable 
practice  of  'spooling'  is  almost 
impossiUe. 

If  a  ball  is  not  fairly  hit,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  umpire  ia  pushed 
or  spooned,  and  if  the  regulations 
of  the  law  just  quoted  are  not  com- 
plied with,  all  benefit  from  the 
stroke  is  lost:  the  ball  is  to  be  re- 
placed to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
odyerse  captain,  and  the  player 
loses  his  turn. 

In  domestic  play,  where  there  is 
no  umpire,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
enforce  this  penalty.  The  fiMst  is, 
OTery  one  knows  what  is  spoonipg 
and  what  is  not;  and  where  players 
will  not  make  their  strokes  fairly, 
the  only  remedy  is  the  one  pointed 
out  in  general  principle  No.  9. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into 
the  vexed  question  of  whether  it  is 


or  is  not  advisable  to  permit  spoomr 
ing;  but  we  may  express  ouzstroog 
oonviotion  that  our  spooning  days 
are  over,  and  that  all  really  sdentific 

Syero  have  adopted,  or  will  ere 
g  adopt,  the  stroke  across  the 
body,  whioh,  on  the  lueus  a  mm 
luc^fido  pnnciple,  is  in  common  par- 
lance designated  the  Me  stroke. 

Strokes  must  be  givsa  with  the 
end  of  the  head  of  Sie  mallet,  and 
not  with  the  side.  If  a  wire  is  in 
the  way,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  mallet's  head  cannot  be  got 
down  to  strike  the  ball  in  the  de- 
sired direction,  the  striker  must  be 
contented  either  to  play  in  SM&e 
other  direction  or  to  make  a  cramped 
stroke. 

Balls  struck  b^ond  the  boun- 
danes  of  the  ground  must  be  at 
once  replaced  half  a  mallef  s  length 
within  the  edge,  measured  from  the 
spot  where  tibey  went  o£f,  at  right 
angles  to  the  margin. 

The  only  debatable  point  here  is 
whether  the  half  malleVs  length 
should  be  measured  from  the  jioint 
where  the  ball  went  off,  or  from  the 
point  nearest  the  margin  from  where 
it  stopped.  The  rule  given  above 
seems  to  us  the  correct  one,  as  after 
a  ball  has  left  the  boundary  it  is 
out  of  the  game  till  replaced,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  to  tiSke  into  ac- 
count what  it  does  or  where  it  rolls. 

Players^  on  being  appealed  to,  are 
bound  to  declare  whicJi  is  their  next 
point  in  order;  and  on  this  ground, 
that  croquet  is  not  a  game  of  me- 
mory, and  it  is  therefore  advisable 
to  render  the  scoring  as  little  bur- 
densome as  possible.  Clips  and  in- 
dicators are  sometimes  used,  but 
our  experience,  like  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee, is  that  they  are '  more  plague 
than  profit* 

As  regards  the  penalties  for  va- 
rious offences,  the  one  most  open  to 
argument  is  that  respecting  tiie 
slipping  of  the  ball  from  under  the 
foot  when  taking  tight  croquet 
According  to  the  laws  before  us,  the 
player  who  allows  his  ball  to  slip 
loses  his  next  stroke,  i,  e.,  the  xe- 
nudnder  of  his  turn.  The  reason 
for  this  law  is,  that  in  taldng  tight 
croquet  the  ii^tion  ia  to  send  the 
croqueted  ball  ss  far  as  possiUe, 
and  that  privilege^  it  is  oonmdeied. 
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Bhoold  bo  permitted  only  on  condi- 
tion that  me  striker's  ball  is  held 
firmly ;  that,  in  fact,  he  shall  not 
have  the  doable  advantage  of  send- 
ing his  adversaiy  miles  away,  and 
of  allowing  his  own  ball  to  slip  a 
short  distance.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  argued  that  it  is  a  presumable 
disadvantage  to  the  player  to  slip 
his  ball,  as  he  has  the  option  of 
loose  eroqnet,  and  the  fiict  of  his 
electing  to  take  tight  croquet  shows 
that  he  considers  it  his  best  game 
to  remain  where  he  is.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but 
as  the  Committee  have  decided  to 
retain  the  penalty,  we  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  that  their  view 
will  be  endorsed  by  the  public. 

There  is  a  point  connected  with 
this  penalty  that  should,  we  think, 
be  legislated  for  in  a  note.  It  is 
this.  Suppose  a  rover,  in  taking 
tight  <»oquet,  slips  his  ball  against 
the  winning  stick,  is  he '  dead  T  We 
should  decide  that  he  is,  on  the 
^und  that  he  cannot  claim  exemp- 
tion from  a  penalty  which  accrued 
in  consequence  of  an  illegal  act. 
If  he  rolls  i^gainst  the  winning  stick 
by  his  own  irregular  act,  we  think 
he  should  suffer  for  it. 

If  a  ball  while  rolling  is  touched 
or  stopped  by  the  player  or  his  side, 
the  player  ceases  to  play  for  that 
turn.  If  by  the  other  side,  the 
striker  may  at  his  option  take  his 
stroke  again,  or,  if  entitled  to  another 
Btn^e,  may  proceed  with  the  balls 
left  where  they  stopped. 

If  the  striker  croquets  a  ball  which 
he  is  not  entitled  to  croquet,  he 
loses  the  remainder  of  his  turn,  and 
the  ball  or  balls  moved  are  to  be 
replaced.  If  the  error  is  not  dis- 
covered before  the  player  has  made 
his  next  stroke,  the  croquet  is  valid, 
and  the  player  continues  his  turn 
as  though  no  error  had  been  com- 
mitted. Similarly,  if  the  striker, 
while  in  the  act  of  striking,  hits  a 
ball  other  than  his  own,  he  loses 
the  remainder  of  his  turn,  and  the 
ball  improperly  hit  is  to  be  replaced 
to  the  satas&ction  of  the  adverse 
captain. 

With  all  deference  to  the  Com- 
mittee, we  are  inclined  to  think  this 
is  a  double  penalty,  and  that  it  would 
be  sufiicient  to  give  the  adversary 


the  option  of  replacing  the  balls, 
and  of  allowing  tne  striker  to  play 
the  stroke  again,  or  of  compelling 
him  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his 
turn,  the  balls  being  left  as  moved. 

If  a  player  makes  a  second  hit 
(as  e,g.  seeing  that  the  first  is  not 
hard  enough)  he  loses  his  turn,  and 
the  balls  are  to  be  replaced. 

Playing  out  of  turn  with  the  right 
or  wrong  ball  loses  all  benefit  from 
any  pointer  points  made  in  the  turn 
played  in  error,  and  the  balls  hit 
are  to  be  left  where  they  are,  or  are 
to  be  replaced  where  they  were  at 
the  commencement  of  the  turn,  at 
the  option  of  the  adverse  captain, 
and  the  person  who  ought  to  have 
played  takes  the  turn,  as  he  would 
have  done  had  no  error  been  made. 
If  the  mistake  is  not  discovered  till 
after  the  next  striker,  either  in  or 
out  of  turn,  has  played  his  first 
stroke,  all  strokes  made  in  error 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  and  to 
count,  and  the  rotation  proceeds 
from  the  striker  who  is  playing.  In 
this  case,  if  the  previous  striker  had 
used  the  wrong  ball,  his  ball  and 
the  one  he  played  with  are  to  be 
transposed,  and  the  points  made  by 
the  previous  striker  count  to  his  ball. 

If  a  player  in  his  proper  turn 
plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  he  loses 
his  turn  and  all  benefit  from  the 
stroke,  and  the  ball  or  balls  moved 
are  to  be  replaced;  but  if  he  has 
made  a  second  stroke  before  the 
error  is  discovered,  his  strokes  are 
valid,  and  he  continues  to  play  with 
the  wrong  ball  for  the  remainder  of 
that  turn.  At  its  conclusion  the 
striker's  proper  ball  and  the  one  he 
played  with  are  to  be  transposed, 
and^in  their  next  turns  the  players 
play  in  rotation  with  their  right  balls. 

If  a  ball  is  moved  in  taking  aim 
it  should  in  strictness  (e.  g,  in  a 
match)  count  as  a  stroke;  but  in 
ordinary  play  it  is  sufficient  to  let 
the  ball  be  replaced  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  adverse  captain. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  laws  of 
croquet.  We  think  the  Committee 
deserve  the  hearty  thanks  of  all 
croquet  lovers ;  and  though  on  some 
minor  points  we  do  not  altogether 
coiucide  vrith  them,  nothing  would 
give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  see 
ikeir  roles  universally  recognized. 
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'  rpHEBE  18  a  time  to  weep  and  a 
X  time  to  laugh,  a  time  to  apeak 
and  a  time  to  keep  Bilenoe.' 

In  quoting  these  words  of  the 
Preacher,  we  have  no  desire  to 
preach,  or  to  moralize  npon  nndis- 
pnted  troths.  Oar  object  is  very 
different.  We  wish  to  speak  of  tact, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  know- 
ledge when  and  how  to  speak  and 
to  act ;  and  hence  the  woxds  of  the 
Preacher  seem  to  form  an  apt  in- 
troduction to  the  remarks  we  pro- 
pose to  make. 

Gifted  as  we  are  with  powers  of 
mind  and  body,  of  thought,  speech, 
and  action ;  living  amongst  human 
beings  possessing  like  Acuities  and 
passions ;  we  find  ourselTes  encom- 
passed by  difficulties  out  of  which 
we  cannot  escape,  unless  we  practi- 
ciUIy  acknowledge  that  to  eyery- 
thing  there  is  a  season. 

The  word  tact  is  really  a  French 
word;  but  by  use  and  custom  it 
has  become  naturalized;  and  no- 
where can  we  find  any  other  word — 
certainly  none  in  the  English  lan- 
guage—to express  its  meaning. 

The  French  tact  is  in  its  first 
sense,  *  le  sens  du  toucher ;'  but  it 
has  also  a  further  and  figurative 
meaning.  Me  jtigement  fin  et  deli- 
cat  ;'  and  a  person  who  has  tact  is 
said  'd'avoir  le  jngement  fin  et 
subtil.' 

It  is  not  discretion,  for  that  is 
the  art  of  directing  oneself;  nor 
experience,  which  ia  knowledge 
gained  by  practice :  but  it  is  some- 
tiiing  distinct  from  these,  and  infi- 
nitely more  delicate.  Discretion  and 
experience  may  be  acquired;  but 
tact  is  innate — ^may  almost  be  called 
a  natural  instinct,  an  intuitive  guide, 
which  not  all,  but  only  a  few  pos- 
sess. 'L'homme  qui  joint  a  Tex- 
perience,  le  tact  des  convenances  est 
aussi  rare  qu'il  est  utile.'  Bare  in- 
deed I  for  how  frequently  do  we 
find  men  of  genius,  of  cultivated 
intellect,  failing  in  the  game  of  life 
because  they  have  not  this  inva- 
luable gift.  For  want  of  it,  even 
wise  and  kind  men  go  blundering 
on,  saying  and  doing  the  most  mo/- 
apropos  £bing8|  marring  their  in- 


floencc,  and  wounding  where  they 
least  desire  to  wound.  Beauty,  wit, 
and  talent  acquire  a  tenfold  greater 
influence  when  combined  with  tnct 
A  beautiful  woman  without  tact  i^ 
closely  allied  to  the  *fair  womau 
without  discretion;'  and  the  man 
of  wit  and  humour,  who  knows  not 
when  to  exercise  his  talents,  con- 
verts himself  and  his  jests  into  a 
nuisance. 

Tact  has  especial  reference  to  the 
proprieties  of  life—to  what  is  sea- 
sonable and  fit  This  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  French  saying  which 
we  have  quoted, '  Le  tact  des  con- 
venances.' It  is  the  salt  which  sea- 
sons other  great  and  good  gifts  that 
we  value  so  highly.  It  adds  a  grace 
to  the  smallest  acts,  and  embellishes  ^ 
mediocrity  more  than  anything  else,  * 
giving  it  a  power  and  a  place  which 
it  would  otherwise  fail  to  attain. 

There  have  always  been  men  of 
very  moderate  ability,  who  have  been 
able  to  take  and  maintain  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  political  world, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have 
tact,  which  prevents  their  making 
mistakes,  enables  them  to  reconcile 
and  remove  opposition,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  fitvonrable  oircuni- 
stances  as  they  arise. 

We  have  at  this  moment  before 
our  minds  a  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  a  statesman  who, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  talen^ 
has  attained  to  considerable  emi- 
nence through  his  consummate  tact 
It  may  have  been  owing  to  his  early 
and  intimate  acquaintance  witii 
French  men  and  women,  who  cer- 
tainly excel  us  in  this  respect ;  or, 
more  hkely  still,  that  ho  Inherited 
it  'from  his  parento,  who  also  were 
remarkable  for  it— his  fiather,  a  mux 
of  great  reputation  in  the  diplo- 
matic world,  and  his  mother  con- 
spicuous for  the  way  in  which  she 
could  gather  together  men  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  without  offending 
any,  because  she  was  so  encom- 
passed with  an  atmosphere  of  tact, 
that  her  very  presence  softened 
animosities  and  promoted  good 
humour,  making  even  a '  sunshine 
in  a  shady  plaoo.' 
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Lord  Palmenton  was  oonspicaons 
for  the  tact  ivith  which  he  ruled 
over  the  House  of  CJommons  for  so 
many  years;  and  a  living  prekte 
poesesBes  almost  too  large  a  share 
of  this  great  gift. 

Tact  is  like  the  soft  answer  that 
tnmeth  away  wrath.  It  mollifies,  it 
soothes,  it  reconciles.  It  teaches 
men  how  to  give  and  take.  As  the 
expert  airier  knows  when  to  ran 
oat  his  line  and  to  play  witii  his 
fish,  so  the  man  of  tact  Imows,  by  a 
kind  of  instinct,  all  the  turns  and 
twists  of  those  among  whom  he 
liyes,  and  can  wait  tUl  the  con- 
yenient  season  comes  before  he 
speaks  or  acts.  Herein  lies  the 
secret  of  his  snooess  in  life.  He 
wastes  neither  words  nor  time  in 
needless  discussions,  but,  like  the 
prudent  hnsbandman,  keeps  his 
store  ready  against  the  tune  of 
need. 

We  fhaye  often  heard  it  said  by 
those  who  affect  to  despise  it,  that 
tact  is  a  kind  of  hypocrisy.    But 
this  is  a  great  mistaka   There  is  no 
aflinity  between  the  two.    There  is 
no  more  want  of  trath  in  tact  than 
there  was  in  him  who  desired  to  be 
I  all  things  to  all  men.'    Hypocrisy 
is  pretending  to  be  what  we  are 
not    What  relatiooi,  then,  can  it 
hayetothat  which  is  the  knowledge 
wh^  and  what  to  say  and  do?   We 
are  not  bound  to  blurt  out  all  we 
think  and  know,  at  the  bidding  of 
any  fool  that  asks  a  question.    We 
are  not  liyiog  in  such  a  Palace  of 
Truth  that  we  are  bound  to  expose 
all  the  workings  of  our  minds  to  the 
public  gaze ;  nor  are  we  bound  to 
take  upon  ourseWes  the  odious  office 
of  Mentor  to  our  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, and  show  our  approval 
or  disapproval  of  things  that  are 
happemng  around  us.    But  it  will 
be  found  that  th^  who  would  de- 
preciate tact  are  either  persons  of 
Tery  brusque  manners,  or  exagge- 
rated specimens  of  that  characteristic 
which  is  peculiar  to  English  men 
and  women.    We  say  *  exaggerated 
specimens,'  because  we  refer  to  an 
intensity  of  that  blunt  honesty  upon 
which  our  countrymen  pride  them- 
selves; and  one  can  well  imagine 
that  they  who  consider  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  say  what  comes  into  their 


minds,  irrespective  of  time,  and 
place,  and  society,  must  be  ver 
mtolerant  of  that  tender  considera- 
tion and  instinctive  thoughtfulness 
for  others  which  is  comprised  in 
that  one  most  expressiye  word,  tact. 
The  greatest  harm  we  would  wish 
them  is,  that  they  may  experience 
its  blessing,  and  then  acknowledge 
ite  value.  Then  will  they,  we 
would  fain  hope,  inflict  less  pain 
upon  their  friends,  whom  they  so 
continually '  flay  alive.' 

It  was  cleverly  and  amusingly 
said  of  a  mother  and  daughter,  who 
are  apt  illustrations  of  the  two 
qualities  of  mind  now  under  discus- 
sion, that  the  mother  was  continu- 
ally going  about  to  put  plaster  on 
the  wounds  which  ner  daughter 
made— the  mother  always  saying 
and  doing  the  right  thing,  and  put- 
ting the  world  into  good-homour 
with  itself;  the  daughter  '  frnmp- 
ing'  everybody,  and, '  honest  as  the 
day,'  always  saying  some  unpalat- 
able trath  for  which  there  was  no 
necessity. 

Wounds  indeed  they  are  which 
these  anti-tact  people  inflict,  and 
very  deep  wounds  too.  If  there  is 
a  sore  point — a  tender  subject—a 
raw  anywhere,  it  is  unfailingly  hit ; 
not  maliciously,  nor  intentionally; 
but  because  they  lack  that  iavisible 
rein  to  guide  and  control  them. 

How  often  have  we  seen  some 
poor  yictim  almost  vivisected  dur- 
ing a  morning  call,  when  question 
after  question  is  indiscreetly  asked 
in  the  most  blind  and  pertinacious 
manner,  utterly  regfudless  of  the 
torture  that  is  being  inflicted. 

How  often  have  we  seen  the  '  cat 
let  out  of  the  bag,'  and  heard  the 
secret  told,  or  been  let  behind  the 
scenes  by  some  unfortunately  com- 
municative person,  who  is  sure  to 
say  what  ought  not  to  be  said. 
There  is  an  amusing  story  told  of 
a  lady  who  was  complimented  upon 
a  speech  which  her  husband  had 
made  at  some  public  meeting  where 
he  was  anxious,  for  sufficient  rea- 
sons, to  create  a  sensation.  Her 
friend,  seeing  how  much  pleasure 
he  gaye,  continued  speaking  upon 
the  subject,  especially  commenting 
upon  a  peorticular  line  of  argument 
wnich  he  considered  to  be  well  and 
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conclnaiTel  J  put  '  Ah  P  sba  moA, 
'  I  am  Tery  glad  yoa  iveie  Btruok 
by  that ;  for,  dear  Mlow^  he  took  so 
mach  painB  ^th  that  passage.'  So 
8he»  for  want  of  taot,  lost  to  her 
hasband  for  ever  the  reputation  he 
so  much  desired,  of  having  made  an 
impromptu  speech. 

An  impatient  temper  which  can- 
not brook  delays,  but  insists  upon 
a  hearing  and  a  reply,  regudless  of 
the/oonvenient  season/  is  utterly 
Bubversiye  of  all  taet,-and  is  a  direct 
rebellion  against  its  very  first  prin- 
ciples. 

But  if  there  is  one  subject  which 
more  than  any  other  needs  the  aid 
of  tact,  it  is  the  education  of  the 
young.  It  is  said  that  one  great 
secret  of  education  is  in  knowing 
what  to  notice  and  what  to  pass 
over  unnoticed.  Sometimes  the 
germ  of  a  very  serious  fault  may  lie 
hidden  beneath  some  inoffensive 
habit  which  escapes  comment,  if 
not  attention;  while  that  which  is 
but  a  passing  phase  of  childhood  or 
youth,  and  which  would  not  leave 
a  trace  behind,  becomes  the  object 
of  the  severest  and  most  irritating 
Bcratiny. 

How  often  those  precious  early 
years,  which  should  be  years  of 
happiness  wherein  we  lay  up,  as  in 
a  storehouse,  the  antidote  for  coming 
sorrows  and  trials,  are  embittered 
by  tactless  management  The  very 
evils  which  it  is  so  much  desired  to 
eradicate  are  fixed  by  the  way  in 
which  they  are  combated. 

A  parent,  a  governess,  or  a  tutor, 
has  a  theory  about  education,  and 
must  bend  tiie  child  or  pupil  to  it, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  peculiar 
Gonstitntion  of  its  mind.  Some  par- 
ticular virtue  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
inculcated,  and  by  continually  harp- 
ing upon  it  it  becomes  odious  in 
the  pupirs  eyes ;  or  it  may  be  de- 
sired that  a  particular  friendship 
should  be  formed  in  order  that  some 
quality,  or  grace,  or  tone  of  thought 
should  be  cultivated,  but  by  per- 
petually forcing  it  upon  the  pupil 
feelings  of  envy  or  dislike  are  en- 
gendered. We  remember  to  haye 
heard  tiiat,  when  a  man  was  asked 
why  he  disliked  another  who  was 
really  worthy  of  his  regard,  he  said, 
'  he  could  not  toll,  unless  it  was 


thi^  when  they  liaie  yopng  he  was 
always  crammed  down  his  tiizoat  as 
a  pattern  boy.' 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  daily  in- 
toroousse  of  life  we  find  ourselvw 
constrained  to  keep  some  people  at 
a  distance,  for  fear  of  what  they  may 
say  or  do.  We  dare  not  expose  ovr 
inmost  feelings  and  tenderest  me- 
mories to  their  rough  and  imper- 
tinent handling. 

The  absence  of  tact  also  blunts 
men's  perceptions.  They  oaimot 
appreciate  those  delicate  shades  of 
character  which  go  fiir  to  iaBk»  a 
man  great  We  have  not  long  since 
had  a  strikmg  instance  of  tkus  in  a 
oontroversy  that  has  taken  place,  in 
which  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
men  of  our  times  has  laui  bare  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  has 
shown  to  the  world  at  large  how 
defiffient  his  adversary  is  in  tiiat 
delicate  instinct  called  tact,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  have 
understood  and  respected  the  trana- 
parent  beauty  of  that  charaote 
which  is  not  the  less  beautiful  in 
that  it  is  unlike  his  own. 

In  society  we  fijmi  a  just  tribnte 
paid  to  it  in  the  welcome  that  is 
Invariably  given  to  the  man  who 
possesses  this  gift  He  says  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and 
in  the  right  place.  He  puts  every 
one  at  his  ease.  There  is  none  of 
that  '  sitting  upon  thorns'  as  to 
what  he  may  say  cxr  do.  He  never 
outstays  his  welccxne;  nevtf  ob- 
trudes himself  where  he  is  not 
wanted ;  is  never  ^aitche ;  and  when 
be  takes  his  leave  we  axe  ooBsdoufl 
that  something  {feasant  baa  gone 
from  us. 

Generally  e^eAing,  the  selfish, 
the  vain,  the  conceited  have  no  tact 
for  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice;  neither 
does  it  take  up  its  abode  by  Ihe  side 
of  ambition  or  self-will;  nor  doss 
it  associate  with,  irreverence  or  a 
dictatorial  and  domineering  temper. 

It  prefers  the  will  of  others  to  its 
own;  with  gentleness  it  abstains 
from  woundrng  another's  feelings, 
and  treats  adverse  opiniana  wfih 
respect,  having  an  especnal  levereDoe 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  those 
who  have  a  natural  daim  upon  its 
dutifid  oonsideraiion.      It  oannoi 


exist  where  there  is  not  some  self- 
disdpline  and  Be)f-«eatTol,  for  its 
Tei7  essence  lies  in  qniet  forgetful- 
Bess  of  self  and  tender  considention 
t<xt  others. 

It  is  ft  beantifal  and  touching 
eight  to  see  the  yoang  acting  nptxi 
its  impnlsea  Tonth  is  eepeciall; 
the  age  of  thonghtlessness — the  pre- 
sent absorbing  erery  other  interest ; 
but  when  this  gives  place  to  a 
tender  and  almost  sensitive  regard 
f6r  the  feelings  and  wants  of  others, 
and  the  young  put  a  constraint  upon 
themselves  that  tliey  may  not  say 
or  do  what  can  displease,  it  is  a 
sight  which  is  as  beantifal  as  it  is 
nre. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  ns  as 
doubtful  whether  it  ever  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  great  inteliectuid 
iigonr.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions to  erery  mle ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  we  vet;  much  donbt 
whether,  by  one  of  tbose  just  lawB 
of  compensation,  it  does  not  belong 
rather  to  modente  ability.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  has  no 
place  with  very  high  intellectual 
power,  which  is  apt  to  absorb  into 
itself  all  other  leeser  things,  and 
cannot  condescend  to  Uiose  smaller 
details  wbich  make  up  our  daily 
life.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  so: 
we  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  sug- 
gestion, as  a  possibility.  But  if  it 
he  so,  it  acconuts  for  the  way  in 
which  Eo  many  of  our  greatest  men 
have  it  not;  why  it  generally  be- 
longs to  women;  why  the  French 
are  eo  oonspicuons  for  it,  for,  as  a 
nation,  the;  are  not  such  deep 
thinkers  as  either  the  German  or 
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the  English,  amongst  whom  it  ia 
more  rarely  found. 

It  certainly  exists  am<wg  the 
poor,  and  among  the  country  poor, 
who  are  more  simple  in  their  taetee. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  those 
gifts  by  which  the  balance  uf  good 
and  evil  is  equalized^in  the  world. 

Precious  gift!  '  Aussi  rare  qn'Q 
est  utile.'  How  can  it  be  obtained  ? 
That  is  the  question,  for  we  most 
all  desire  it;  and  to  tliiB  we  can  only 
reply  that  we  believe  it  cannot  oo 
acquired ;  that  it  is  a  natural  in- 
stinct, a  sixth  sense,  whioh  is  given 
onl;  to  a  few.  As  there  are  some 
who  have  a  talent  for  music  or 
drawing,  others  for  the  study  of 
foreignlanguageB  or  for  philosophy, 
BO  there  are  others  who  have  tiiis 
gift  of  tact,  by  wbich  they  are  en- 
abled to  avoid  the  shoals  and  qnick- 
sanda,  tbe  Bcylla  and  Charybdia 
which  founder  the  barks  of  other 

To  what  purpose  then,  yon  may 
ask,  have  we  introduced  Uie  subject, 
if  it  may  not  be  attained  Uke  many 
other  graces  ?  To  this  we  reply  that 
if  we  have  been  able  to  dissociate 
it  in  the  miuda  of  any  from  hypo- 
crisy, Qrom  uncertain  and  donble 
dealing,  we  shall  have  gained  our 
point;  for  there  are  so  many  who 
have  perauaded  themBelves  tfaat  it 
is  contemptible  and  inconsistent 
with  true  manliness  of  character, 
whereas  we  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
tbe  rarest  and  greatest  gifts  we  can 
possess,  which  will  enalile  ns,  if  we 
fortunately  possess  it,  to  do  much 
good  in  our  goieratinn. 
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MAKING  my  annual  round  of  the 
Parisian  theaiares  last  October^ 
I  took  a  stall  one  night  at  the  Am- 
bign  Gomiq ne,  that  popular  old  play- 
house of  which  About  disoonrses  so 
delightfully  in  '  Les  Vacances  de  la 
CSontesse/  'cette  vieille  salle  de  TAm- 
bigu,  trempde  de  larmes/  as  he  calls 
it.    It  was  no  yery  pleasant  sight  I 
saw.  A  worse  company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensemble,  was  never  collected 
OTen  on  the  boards  of  an  English 
theatre;  the  audience  were  scanty 
and  listless,  and  given  to  laughing  at 
the  pathetic  moments ;  and  the  star 
of  ue  evening  was  a  broken-down 
old  man,  the  *  stagiest '  of  the  stagy^ 
difficult  to  hear  and  sad  to  see-— 
showing  occasional  flashes  of  a  by- 
gone talent,  visible  only  to  those  who 
had  heard  and  read,  as  I  had,  of  the 
actor's  past  greatness.  And  it  needed 
the  name  on  the  ajffiche  to  assure 
me  that  this  was  Frec(erick  Lemaltre. 
Asif  to  stimulateourflagginginterest, 
an  itinerant   vendor  was  hawking 
about  the  theatre  a  full  and  true  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  M.  Frederick 
Lemaitre,  in  which  I  invested  fifty 
centimes,  in  order  to  refresh   my 
memory,  and  see  if  this  could  indeed 
be  the  '  Buy  Bias'  and  '  Robert  Ma- 
caire'  of  former  years.  M.  Lecomte, 
the  author  of  the  little  memoir,  is, 
as  becomes  biographers,  a  wholesale 
believer  in  his  hero,  and  his  notes  of 
admiration  must  always  be  taken 
CU77I  grano.      But  his  story  is  inter- 
esting, and  an  outline  of  it  may  not 
be  unattractive  to  English  readers. 

Frederick  Lemaitre,  then,  was 
bom  at  Havre,  on  the  aist  of  July, 
1 800,  and  bom  of  an  artist-race.  Bjb 
grand&ther  was  a  musician,  and  his 
father  an  architect  of  some  note. 
Lemaitre  pere  was  a  man  as  quick- 
tempered as  he  was  clever,  and 
reigned  despotically  over  his  do- 
mestic circle.  But  young  Frederick 
had  an  infallible  method  for  calming 
the  paternal  fits  of  passion,  by  recit- 
ing to  him  passages  of  sonorous 
alexandrines  from  Gomeille  or  Ea- 
cine,  draped  a  rantigtte  in  a  towel  or 
a  tablecloth.  The  father  had  acute- 
ness  enough  to  discover  in  the  son 
the  elements  of  a  great  actor,  and 


good  sense  enough  not  to  disconnge 
him  from  adopting  the  stage  as  a 
profession.  It  was  therefore  wiUi  the 
full  approbation  of  the  home  antbo- 
rities  that  young  Lenudtre,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  became  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  school  of  decla- 
mation in  the  Conservatoire  of  FariflL 
He  had  not  recited  a  dozen  verses 
before  his  examiners  when  he  was 
at  once  welcomed  as  a  pupil  of  high 
promise.    At  this  period  Frederick 
Lanudtre  is  describied  as  having  been 
possessed  of  great  personal  advan- 
tages-^ fine  handsome  face  and 
well-knit  figure,  and  a  vmceof  great 
beauty,  both  in  speaking  and  sing- 
ing, an  art  of  which  he  had  acquired 
no  inconsiderable  knowledge  from 
the  teaching  of  his  father.    Durii^ 
the  two  years  that  he  remained  at 
the  Conservatoire,  our  hero,  yotmg 
as  he  was,  learnt  to  detest  the  smg- 
song  and  monotonous  style  of  reci- 
tation which  was  the  &shion  of  the 
day ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  this 
period   of   study,   he   sought  an 
engagement  at  the  Od^on,  where  a 
contours  de  dedamation  was  at  the 
time  going  on,  he  was  rejected  by  all 
his  judges  as  an  ignorant  and  dan- 
gerous innovator,  an  audacious  apos- 
tate from^the  traditional  religion  of 
the  poetical  drama.  By  all  his  judges 
save  one;  but  the   exception  was 
important,  for  that  one  was  Tahna, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and 
popularity.     This  great  tragedian, 
who  had  himself  efieoted  the  ove^ 
throw  of  traditions   held  no  lees 
sacred  but  a  few  years  before— who 
had  been  the  first  to  dress  the  cha- 
racters of  antiquity  in  the  costume 
of  the  age  in  whidi  they  lived,  and 
had  declined  to  play  Orestes  in  a 
powdered  wig,  or  Britannicus  in 
tights  and  buckles— who  had  done, 
in  short,  for  the  French  stage  what 
Eemble  did  for  our  own— TUmawas 
able  to  discover  in  the  young  I^ 
maitre  what  the  other  judges  could 
not,  sparks  of  the/«u  sacrS,  the  mate- 
rials of  a  great  actor.    His  one  voicei 
however,  of  whatever  weight  in  the 
council,  could  not  prevail  over  the 
unanimous  opposition  of  his  col' 
leagues,  and  the  dpors  of  the  second 
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Th^tre  Fnin^aiB  were  shut  in  the 
lace  of  the  young  aspirant,  who  wae 
from  that  moment,  happily  probably 
for  himself,  lost  to  the  '  legitimate ' 
drama. 

Determined  to  make  a  beginning 
somewhere,  Frederick  next  applied 
to  the  manager  of  the  Yari^t^s 
Amnsantes,  a  little  theatre  on  the 
Bonleyarddes  Temple.  'Who  are 
yon  and  what  do  yon  want  ?"  is  his 
abmpt  demand.  (This  manager 
was  a  qnaint,  rongh-mannered  old 
man — an  original  in  his  way — a 
man  much  after  the  ftshion  of  queer 
old  Tate  Wilkinson,  of  the  York 
Theatre.)  '  My  name  is  Frederick 
Lenuutre,  and  I  want  an  eugagemeni' 
*  Indeed  I  where  have  you  acted  be- 
fore ?'  *  Nowhere.  I  have  just  left 
the  Conservatoire.'  '  And  what  line 
of  acting  do  you  propose  to  take?* 
'  Anythmg  that  turns  up.'  '  Hem ! 
youVe  a  good  yoice— let  me  hear 
you  shout.'  And  Frederick  does 
shout,  with  a  will.  '  That'll  do  ad- 
mirably. I  engage  you — you  shall 
have  thirty  francs  a  month,  and 
make  your  d^bfit  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.' •  But  my  part  ?  '  You  can 
do  it  extempore,'  said  the  manager, 
or  might  have  said  if  he  had  known 
his  Shakespeare — 'it's  nothing  but 
roariog.  Youll  make  a  first-rate  lion.' 
'  Pyrame  et  Thisb^,'  was  in  rehearsal 
in  the  shape  of  a  yandeyille,  with 
only  three  characters,  the  lovers  and 
the  lion.  And  so  did  Frederick  Le- 
maitre  make  his  first  appearance  be- 
fore the  public  in  the  character 
which  introduced  Snug  the  joiner  to 
the  people  of  Athens.  '  If  you  had 
played  Pyramus  instead  of  the  beast,' 
said  Alexandre  Dumas  to  him  one 
day  in  after  years, '  you  might  now 
have  been  reigning  at  the  Fran9ai8 
in  spite  of  them  all  I' 

Lemaitre's  period  of  probation  was 
a  shorter  one  than  usually  foils  to 
the  lotof  struggling  actors:  he  passed 
from  the  Yari^t^  Amnsantes  to  the 
Cirque  Olympique,  and  thence  to  the 
FuDambules,  and,  later  still,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  company  of  the  re- 
pentant Od^on.  But,  whether  be- 
cause he  was  allowed  no  chance  of 
distinction  at  this  theatre,  or  because 
the  legitimate  drama  invited  him  too 
btc,  and  his  mission  was  too  plain  be- 
fore him,  he  deserted  the  Odeon  for 
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the  AmlHgu  Gomique,  then,  as  it  al- 
ways was  andis  now,  the  choeenhome 
of  melodrama. 

At  the  Ambigu,  on  the  and  of 
July,  1823  (at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  !),  Frederick  Lemutre  startled 
the  town  with  the  first  edition  of  his 
immortal  Robert  Macaire  in  '  L'Au- 
berge  des  Adrot&'  The  story  of  that 
stnmge  success  has  been  often  told, 
and  in  yarious  ways.  As  some  have 
it,  the  actor  having  played  the  first 

Eart  of  the  piece  m  the  traditional 
eavy-yillain  fashion,  and  finding  it 
in  danger  of  an  unmentionable  fate, 
suddenly  and  completely,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  changed  his 
reading  of  the  character  of  Macairo, 
and  sketched  before  the  eyes  of  the 
delighted  audience  the  first  rude  outr 
line  which  he  afterwards  worked  up 
into  such  an  exquisite  picture.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Lecomte,  the  idea 
suggested  itself  to  Lemaitre  at  the 
first  reading  of  the  piece,  but  the 
authors  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  it,  and  on  the  first  night  the  drama, 
played  in  the  traditional  way  above 
mentioned,  was  mercilessly  hissed, 
to  reappear  the  next  evening  in  the 
shape  suggested  by  Frederick'simagi- 
nation.  Itseems  certain  that  an  entiro 
alteration  must  have  been  made  in 
the  dialogue  before  the  conception  of 
the  leading  character  can  have  been 
so  radically  changed ;  for  the  well- 
known  jocularities  of  Bobert  Macaire 
can  never  have  been  intended  to  be 
uttered  by  the  hoarse  voice,  and  il- 
lustrated by  the  hang-dog  looks,  of 
the  recognised  bandit  of  the  sta^e. 
But  whateyer  may  be  the  accurate 
history  of  his  first  apparition,  Bobert 
Macaire  became  at  once  the  lion  of 
the  day.  Paris  talked  and  thought 
of  nothing  else,  and  the  favourite 
prescription  of  the  doctors  for  the 
cholera  panic  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  was,  '  Qo  and  see  Lemaitre  in 
Bobert  Macaire.'  Although  after 
this  period  the  actor's  name  became 
more  or  less  associated  with  many 
other  original  characters,  yet  Ma- 
caire ever  remained  his  greatest 
and  most  famous,  as  it  was  his  first 
creation ;  and  it  will  die  with  him^ 
or  rather,  alas!  it  has  died  before 
him.  That  prince  of  paradox— most 
comic  of  murderers  and  most  terrible 
of  buJQfoons— with  the  'looped  and 
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windowed  raggednees'  of  his  cob- 
bled pantaloons  and  his  tattered  coat, 
the  cane  so  devoted  to  Bertrand's 
calves,  the  black  patch  over  the  left 
eye,  and  the  snnffbox  with  its  pa- 
thetic creak,  has  tempted  many  good 
actors  to  their  downrall;  for  the  out- 
ward pecaiiarities  of  Robert  Ma- 
caire  are  as  easy  to  imitate  as  his 
essential  characteristics  are  difficult, 
if  not  impossible  to  seize.  Even  M. 
Fechter,  clever  artist  as  he  is,  only 
added  one  more  to  the  long  list  of 
failures  in  a  part  which  is  to  the 
actors  of  drama  as  '  Don  Giovanni'  is 
to  ambitious  baritones. 

Bobert  Macaire  always  continued 
Lemaitre's  pet  character,  and,  did 
any  new  piece  fail  from  which  great 
things  hfiul  been  expected,  and  leave 
a  vacuum,  abhorred  no  less  by  ma- 
nagers than  by  nature,  to  be  filled  until 
some  fresh  novelty  could  be  brought 
forward,  *  L'Auberge  des  Adrets'  was 
always  the  best  trump  in  the  pack, 
for  it  was  as  popular  with  the  au- 
diences as  with  the  actor.  And  he 
was  ever  touching  and  retouching  it, 
interpolating  new  and  startling  sur- 
prises in  the  dialogue  or  the  action, 
now  in  the  shape  of  some  master- 
siaroke  of  byplay,  now  of  some  ap- 
propriate dance  or  song.  Many  will 
remember  how,  during  one  of  his 
London  engagements,  when  negro 
melodists  happened  to  be  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  he  introduced  into  the 
part  a  song  upon  a  banjo,  and  beat 
the  Ghristys  of  the  period  in  their 
own  line.  On  the  occasion  of  a  re- 
vival of  '  L'Auberge  des  Adrets,'  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin  (in  1832), 
Bobert  and  Bertrand,  on  the  point  of 
being  arrested,  took  refuge  in  a  box 
on  the  first  tier,  and  did  not  give  in 
to  the  gendarmes  who  followed  them 
till  they  had  thrown  two  of  their  as- 
sailants for  dead  upon  the  stage! 
This  story  gives  some  idea  of  the 
license  which  popular  actors  occa- 
sionally allow  themselves  in  Paris ;  a 
more  audacious  instance  of 'gagging' 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  play  was  re- 
duced to  its  present  two-act  form, 
and  its  revival  was  celebrated  by  an 
action  brought  against  Lenudtre  and 
Serres  (Bertrand),  by  the  manager 
of  the  Ambigu,  who  claimed  a  kind 
of  vested  interest  in  the  costumes  of 


the  two  characters,  which  were 
worth,  between  them,  about  a  fnisc 
and  a  half! 

'L'Auberge  des  Adrets'  was  fol- 
lowed at  the  Ambigu  by  Tarions 
dramas,  in  which  Lemaitre  was  more 
or  less  triumphant  (amongst  others 
one  written  by  himself,  'Le  Vieil 
Artiste '). 

Then  the  Ambigu  underwent  one 
night  the  common  fate  of  theatres, 
and  was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  npon 
which  Lemaitre  accepted  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Porte  St  Martin,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  there  on 
the  1 9th  of  June,  1 8  2  7,  in  a  character 
which  proved  one  of  his  greatest 
successes,  Ghmrgee  de  Germany,  in 
'Trente  Ans,  or.  La  Vie  d'un  Jouenr/ 
the  piece   in    which,   thirty-eight 
years  after  its  first  production,  be 
this  year  made  the  melancholy  reap- 
pearance to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  success  of  *  Trente  Ans '  was 
shared  with  Frederick  by  an  actress 
who  became  afterwards  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Parisian  fi&vouritee,  Marie 
Dorval.      It  was  perhaps  at  this 
period  that  Lemutre  gave  the  most 
striking  proofis  of  the  wonderful  ver- 
satility which  characterised  his  ge- 
nius, and   to  which  the  history  of 
the  stage,  except  in  the  instance  of 
our  own  Grarrick,  funushra  no  paral- 
lel.   Georges  de  Germany  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  next  year  (1828),  by 
Edgar  Bavenswood  and  Mephkto- 
pheles.  in  dramatised  versions  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Scott  and  (}oethe; 
and  Lemaitre  was  equally  admirable 
as  the  passionate  lover  and  romantic 
fatalist  of  the  novel,  and  as  the  man- 
fiend  of  the  poem. 

In  '  Faust '  the  actor  showed  that 
dancing  was  one  of  his  numerous 
accomplishments,  and  an  ecoaitrie 
yalse,  which  he  introduced  in  the 
second  act,  created  as  much  excite- 
ment at  the  time  as  M.  €k>unod'8 
graceful  melody  has  caused  in  our 
own  day. 

The  Ambigu  having  been  rebuilt, 
Lemattre  reappeared  there  in  1830, 
but  only  for  a  short  time,  for  in  the 
same  year  we  find  him  once  more  at 
Od^on.  But  the  directors  of  tiiat 
classic  Qtage  no  longer  repressed  the 
innovator ;  they  met  him  more  than 
half  way,  and  ahandoning  to  a  ^pfeat 
extent   their  cherished   traditioitf. 
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tbey  provided  for  him  a  kind  of 
comproiniBe  between  the  -legitimate' 
and  the  'drame  da  bonlevard*  in 
the  shape  of  a  plajr  called  '  La  Mere 
et  ]a  tille,*  which  proved  a  new 
trinmph  for  Lemattre,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dacis'  version  of '  Othello/ 
where  the  meed  of  success  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  translator's.  In  183 1 
Frederick  made  his  appearance  in  a 
yer;  new  character.  Military  pieces 
were  the  rage  at  the  time.  An  actor 
named  Gobert  was  taming  a  strong 
personal  resemblance  to  Napoleon 
to  good  acooant  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin^  and  making  his  manager's 
fortune  in  the  character  of  the  great 
emperor.  (It  will  be  remembered 
how  an  actor  of  the  name  of  Gromer- 
aal,  with  similar  personal  recom- 
mendations, had  a  similar  success  in 
London  at  a  later  period.)  So 
Alexandre  Damas  was  commissioned 
to  write  a  play  about  Napoleon  for 
the  Od^n,  which  was  to  bring  for- 
ward Lemaitre  in  the  chief  character. 
The  'grand  faiseur'  constructed  a 
piece  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  characters,  which  had  to  be 
^cnt '  to  the  extent  of  a  full  half  be- 
fore it  could  be  reduced  within  the 
limits  of  the  six  hours'  performance 
which  French  audiences  consider 
reasonable.  Even  in  that  form  the 
success  was  very  moderate;  and 
Lemaitre  was  voted  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  Ambrosio,  in  a  version  of 
'The  Monk/  which  replaced  the 
drama  of  Dumas,  than  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  This  was  the  last  cha- 
racter played  by  him  at  the  Od^n, 
whence  he  migrated  with  his  ma- 
nager, Harel,  to  the  more  congenial 
climate  of  the  Forte  St.  Martin, 
where,  on  the  night  of  the  loth  of 
December,  1831,  he  achieved  ano- 
ther triumph  in  Bichard  Darlington. 
The  last  scene  of  this  play  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  modem  drama ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Mdlle.  Noblet, 
who  played  the  heroine,  Jenny,  un- 
prepared as  she  had  been  at  rehear- 
sal for  the  passion  which  Lemaitre 
threw  into  his  acting,  was  on  the 
first  night  fairly  frightened  into 
hysterics.  'Qa'allez  vous  fidre?' 
asks  Jenny  of  Bichard.'  Je  n'en  eais 
rien,  mais  priez  Dieu.'  Similar 
stories  have  been  told  of  the  effect 
that  great  actors  have  had  upon  the 


nerves  of  those  who  have  been  play- 
ing with  them.  Oarda,  in  the  last 
act  of  '  Otello/  terrified  more  than 
one  Desdemona  into  forgetfulness  of 
music  and  everything  else ;  and  the 
present  writer  remembers,  to  come 
to  more  recent  instances,  to  have 
heard  a  young  country  actor  describe 
the  effect  created  upon  him  by  the 
appearance  of  Miss  Cushman,  on  an 
occasion  when  she  was  acting  the 
part  of  Meg  Merrilies  in  a  provincial 
theatre.  He  was  the  Bertram  of  the 
evening,  and  she  had  warned  him, 
at  the  only  rehearsal  of  which  time 
had  permitted,  to  show  no  signs  of 
astonishment  when  he  should  first 
see  her  on  the  stage  at  night.  He 
j^d  little  attention  to  this  at  the 
time;  but  when  he  found  himself 
suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  wild,  weird-looking  figure  with 
which  playgoers  were  familiar  a  few 
years  ago,  he  could  not  help  starting 
from  the  seat  on  which  Bertram  is 
found  at  Meg's  first  entrance ;  and 
was  only  brought  to  his  eenses  by 
feeling  the  actress's  hand  laid  heavily 
on  his  shoulder,  and  hearing  her 
strong  harsh  voice  hiss  into  his  ear, 
'  Sit  down,  you  fool !' 

But  to  return  to  Lemaitre.  Bichard 
Darlington  was  followed  by  the  re- 
vival of '  Bobert  Macaire/  which  was 
marked  by  the  incidents  which  we 
have  before  recounted ;  and  during 
the  run  of  this  popular  piece,  the 
'Tour  de  Nesle'  was  read  to  the 
company  of  the  Forte  St.  Martin, 
and  the  part  of  Buridan  assigned  to 
FredericK  Lemaitre.  But  cholera 
was  again  in  the  ascendant  at  this 
period,  and  the  actor  was  not  so 
ready  to  act  as  antidote  as  he  had 
been  ten  years  before.  He  threw 
up  the  part  and  took  refuge  in -the 
country,  and  Harel  was  forced  to 
engage  Bocage,  and  entrust  Buridan 
to  him.  No  sooner  did  Frederick 
hear  of  this,  than,  actor-like,  he  re- 
pented of  his  terrors,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  get  his  part  back  again. 
But  Bocage  held  firm,  and  shared 
with  Mdlle.  (Georges  the  first 
honours  of  the  best  drame  ever 
written.  Nor  could  Lemutre,  though 
he  afterwards  played  Buridan  with 
great  originali^  and  success,  ever 
overcome  the  prestige  which  be- 
longs to  the  first  creator  of  a  cha- 
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racter.  It  should  be  added,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Buridan,  effectiye 
as  the  part  is,  that  makes  such  calls 
on  the  higher  qualities  of  the  aotor 
as  Darlington,  or  admits  of  such  cha- 
racteristic embellishments  as  Ma- 
caire.  Hence,  while  these  two  cha- 
racters have  only  crashed  subseqaent 
representatiyes,  in/elices  pueros  et 
impares,  Boridan  always  remains 
one  of  the  most  telling  parts  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  leaaiog  melo- 
dramatic actors  of  the  day,  as  now  is 
the  case  of  Melingue.  The  'Tonr 
de  Nesle,'  indeed,  plays  itself,  mak- 
ing little  or  no  calf  on  the  resonroes 
of  the  scene-painter  and  the  tailor, 
written  in  clear,  simple,  forcible 
langnage,  which  tolls  a  story  as  con- 
secutive and  easily  understood  as  it 
is  exciting  and  terrible,  every  scene 
increasing  the  interest,  while  it  tends 
to  the  development  of  the  plot 

The  *  Souper  a  Ferrare*  of  Victor 
Hugo,  or  *  Lucr^  Borgia,'  as  it  was 
.rechristened  at  the  desire  of  Mdlle. 
Georges,  who  played  the  heroine, 
brought  forwani   Lemtutre  in  his 
next   original    character,    that   of 
Qennaro.    The  success  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  drama  have  been 
alike  effaced,  except  in  the  minds  of 
a  few  readers,  by  the  opera  which 
Donizetti   and   his   librettist  stole 
from  ii    How  cruel  a  thing  is  the 
desecration — there  is  no  other  word 
for  it — which  composers  are  so  fond 
of  committing  on  the  chefs^'oeuvre 
of  great  dramatists.    No  poet  has 
suffered  so  much  from  this  sort  of 
piracy  as  Victor  Hugo.    Donizetti 
robbed  him  of  his  Lucretia:  Signor 
Verdi  seized  upon  '  Hemani '  and 
'  Le  Roi  s'amuse,'  and  marred  them, 
I  am  fain  to  think,  in  the  stealing. 
And,  thanks  to  barrel-organs  and 
the  love  of  noise,  third-rate  operas 
became  popular  with  the    multi- 
tude, while  the  great  originals  which 
are  thus  mutilated,  ut  pueris  placeant 
et  dedamatio  fiant,  often  survive  only 
in  a  few  libraries.    Victor  Hugo  is 
alive  and  at  work,  happily;  but  how 
many  of  those  who   applaud  the 
blatant   vulgarities  of  'Higoletto' 
have  ever  read  a  line,  if  they  have 
even  heard  of  the  existence,  of  that 
terrible  and  noble  drama,  '  Le  Roi 
s'amuse  V    There  are  some  few  who 
think  that  even   such  a  man   as 


Boflsini  and  Mozart  did  little  honour 
to  Beaxunarchais  when  they  robbed 
him  of  his  exquisite  comedies.  Go 
and  see  the  original  'Barbiera  de 
Seville'  attheFran^ais — learn  from 
Bressant  and  Begmer  what  Alma- 
viva  and  Figaro  may  be — and  the 
next  time  you  take  your  place  at  the 
Italian  Opera  you  may  possibly 
listen  with  modified  respect  even  to 
the  melodies  of  the  'immortal  Bar- 
biere.'  It  was  no  &ult  of  the  same 
composer's  that  'Otello'  did  not 
crush  the  Moor  of  Venice. 

Frederick  Lemaitre's  next  engage- 
ment was  at  the  Folies  DramaliqneB, 
a  theatre  then  suffering  from  tiie 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  wh  ieh  seemed 
altogether  to  have  deserted  tiie 
manager,  M.  Mourier.*  'If  you 
like,'  said  Frederick  to  him,  '  I  will 
bring  back  the  public  to  your 
theatre.'  'It's  very  hot  weather,' 
was  the  despondent  answer.  '  What 
of  that  ?  Take  my  advice,  and  yoa 
will  find  that  "L'^ten'a  point  de 
feux — rhiver  n'a  point  de  glace!"* 

Under  his  personal  supeiintend- 
enoe,  two  chosen  writers  had  con- 
structed a  sequel  to  his  fiivourite 
Robert  Macaire,  in  whom  he  saw 
yet  other  undeveloped  oppwtu- 
nities.  Robert  Macaire  was  to  be 
M.  Mourier's  salvation,  and  so  it 
proved:  for  for  four  months  did 
this  inexhaustible  attraction  crowd 
the  Folies  Dramatiques.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  its  new  success,  that 
the  virtuous  public  began  to  be 
alarmed.  The  same  disastrous  in- 
fluence was  attributed  to  Robert 
Macaire,'  as  has  in  our  own  ooun^ 
been  ascribed  to  Captain  MJacheath 
and  Jack  Sheppard.  No  lees  a  man 
than  Jules  Janin  headed  the  crasBde 
against  the  popular  assassin.  Bat 
he  might  have  spared  his  trouble. 
For  the  disappearance  of  the  type 
Macaire,  the  world  had  but  to  wait 
for  the  decay  of  the  powers  of 
Frederick  Lemaitre. 

At  the  end  of  1835,  after  a  visit 
to  London,  we  find  our  hero  onoe 
more  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  whate 

*  This  M.  Moui-ier  was  an  oddity  in  his 
way,  like  Frederick's  first  manager.  There 
are  some  amusing  stories  about  him  id  the 
so-called  *  Me'moires  de  Th6*«c/  which 
have  recently  been  presented  to  the  readiog 
pubh'c. 
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all  the  zeal  and  actlTity  of  the 
manager,  Harel,  seemed  nnavoiling 
to  ^avert  impending  bankruptcy. 
Everything  was  against  him.  Le- 
maitre  was  announced  to  play 
Othello,  and  on  the  Tery  night 
of  the  intended  performance,  the 
actor,  in  the  dress  of  the  Moor,  had 
to  appear  before  the  crowded  audi* 
ence  and  tell  them  that  it  was  for- 
bidden by  govemment,  as  '  classical 
tragedy'  was  not  admissible  at  the 
Forte  St.  Martin.  Harel  was  driven 
to  that  last  resource  of  managers  in 
distress,  jugglers  and  acrobats,  and 
Frederick  took  lefnge  at  the  Va- 
nii68,  during  his  engagement  at 
which  theatre  was  produced  what 
M.  Lecomte  ambiguously  calls  that 
'  pi^  merveilleuse,'  by  Alexandre 
I>uma8,  '  Eean.'  A  marvellous 
piece  of  work  truly  that  same  drama 
is,  giving  the  same  sort  of  history 
of  the  great  English  actor's  career 
as  did  M.  Langlais  recently  of  the 
life  of  Sheridan.  One  of  the  most 
stirring  incidents  of  the  play,  if  I 
rightly  remember,  was  a  duel  fought 
by  Kean  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  the  green-room  of  the  Theatre 
Boyal  C^vent  Garden  (where  Eean 
never  acted  in  his  prime). 

In  November,  1838,  was  opened 
the  Th^&tre  de  la  Renaissance,  in 
the  old  Salle  Yentadour,  for  which 
Victor  Hugo  had  obtained  a  con- 
cession two  years  before,  with  the 
view  of  devoting  it  to  the  purposes 
of  romantic  drama.  He  nominated 
as  manager  one  M.  Anteuor  Joly, 
one  condition  of  whose  appointment 
to  the  post  was  the  engagement  of 
Frederick  Lemaitre,  whose  Oennaro 
was  not  forgotten  by  Victor  Hugo, 
and  who  was  to  play  the  principal 

girt  in  the  new  drama  of  '  Buy 
las,'  which  the  poet  wrote  in  a 
month  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  undertaking.  Unfortunately, 
M.  Joly,  in  want  of  funds,  had  been 
forced  to  associate  with  himself  in 
the  management  a  gentleman  pas- 
sionn€  for  vaudeville  and  spectacle, 
who  threw  all  the  ol)stacle8  he  could 
in  the  way  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
'  Ruy  Bias,'  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  getting  up  of  a  fairy  piece  called 
'  L'Eau  Merveilleuse/  on  which  he 
founded  his  hopes  of  fortune.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  stories  told  of 


Manager  Bich,  who  thought  pan- 
tomime the  only  endurable  form  of 
drama,  and  was  disgusted  when  the 
acting  of  Gibber  and  Woffington 
brought  money  to  his  treasury. 

On  the  opening  night  of  the 
Benaissance,  everythiug  went 
wrong  in  front  of  the  curtsun — doors 
wouldn't  shut  and  when  they  did 
wouldn't  open  again— firos  wouldn't 
bum  and  warmers  gave  no  warmth 
— ^and  the  effect  of  such  creaturo 
discomforts  on  the  appreciative 
powers  of  an  audience,  on  a  cold 
November  night,  goes  for  much  in 
the  fate  of  a  play.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  fiah  ar*i  of  '  Ruy  Bias ' 
warmed  up  the  frozen  spectators 
into  something  like  enthusiasm. 
For  Lemutre's  share  in  the  success 
let  the  poet  himself  vouch.  '  For  M. 
Frederick  Lemaitre/  he  writes, '  the 
night  of  the  8  th  November  was  not 
a  representation,  but  a  transfigura- 
tion/ (genuine  Hugonese  that).  '  On 
all  his  stage  career,  past  as  well 
as  future,  this  grand  creation  will 
shed  a  glory.  In  "  Ruy  Bias/' 
M.  Frederick  realises  before  our 
eyes  the  ideal  of  the  great  actor.' 
The  late  Judge  Talfourd,  in  his 
'  Vacation  Rambles,'  gives  a  much 
less  enthusiastic  account  of  Le- 
maitre, whom  he  saw  in  this  cha- 
racter, and  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  struck  him  as  at  all  superior 
to  his  fellow-actors.  This  en- 
gagement at  the  Renaissance  did 
not  prove  satisfactory.  The  spec- 
tacular manager  brought  out  his 
'  £au  Merveilleuse '  triumphantly 
before  a  well-warmed  audience  and 
a  carefully  multiplied  *  claque/  while 
on  the  '  Ruy  Bias '  nights  he  got 
the  piece  hissed  and  the  actors 
bullied :  and  as  M.  Joly  could  not 
but  fall  in  with  the  idea  of  a  col- 
league who  both  found  the  funds 
and  filled  the  treasury,  romanti- 
cism and  Frederick  Lemaitre,  after 
maintaining  the  struggle  for  some 
time  with  the  help  of  such  stupidities 
as  a  Tension  of  '  Fazio/  by  M.  Du- 
mas, at  last  gave  way,  and  retired 
to  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  where,  on 
the  14th  March,  1840,  Lemaitre  ap- 
peared in  the  principal  part  in 
Balzac's  *  Vautrin/  The  history  of 
this  piece  is  well  known.  Harassed 
by  his  creditors,  and  ever  on  the  eve 
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of  '  making  his  fortono/  the  groat 
noveUst  had  fonnded  high  hopes  on 
'  Vautrin/  which  was  prodaoed  with 
extraordinary  saccess,  only  to  he 
forbidden  by  the  censorship  after 
one  performance,  one  reason  as- 
signed, among  others,  being  that 
Lemaitre,  in  his  'make  up/  had 
presented  a  studied  caricature  of 
the  roi  bourgeois,  Louis  Philippe. 
All  the  efforts  of  friends,  foremost 
among  whom  was  Victor  Hugo,  to 
get  Uie  ban  removed,  proved  fu- 
tile, and  Balzac  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  the  publication  of  his 
drama.  In  his  preface  he  wrote, 
'  Vautrin  could  have  no  interpreter 
but  Frederick  licmaitre/ 

The  next  important  event  in  the 
actor's  life  was  nis  admission  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Th^tre 
Fran^ais,  which  occurred  in  October 
184a.  But,  accustomed  to  the 
adoriog  worship  of  his  fellow-actors, 
and  the  unrestrained  excitement  of 
his  audiences,  on  the  Boulevard, 
where  he  reigned  en  prince,  he 
was  hopelessly  out  of  his  element 
in  the  Hue  Bichelieu,  where  the 
traditions  of  classic  tragedy,  and  the 
half-pitying  astonishment  of  tbo 
sociefairea,  who  were  to  be  his 
new  comrades,  were  little  to  liis 
taste.  So  after  a  few  performances 
of  '  Othello/  ho  returned  to  his 
beloved  boulevard;  and  at  the 
Porte  St  Martin  in  i844>c^fter  ap- 
pearing for  two  hundred  nights  as 
Jacques  Ferrand,  in  Eugene  Sue's 
revolting  *  Mysteres  de  Paris,'  he 
created  the  character  which,  after 
Bobert  Macaire,  is  perhaps  of  all 
his  triumphs  the  most  lastingly 
associated  with  his  name,  '  Don 
Csesar  de  Bazan.'  The  original 
portrait  of  tlus  popular  adventurer, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  to  be 
found  in  '  Buy  Bias/  where,  indeed, 
Don  Cffisar  plays  a  part,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  quite  unknown 
to  those  English  playgoers  whose 
only  acquaintance  with  Victor 
Huso's  tragedy  is  derived  from  the 
bald  and  bombastic  version  with 
which  M.  Fechter  has  made  them  so 
familiar.  (But  even  in  that  gro- 
tesque parody,  how  dramatic  a  play 
it  isl)  In  the  days  of  '  Buy  Bias' 
Lemidtre  had  seen  the  capabilities  of 
the  character  which  now,  six  years 


later,  was,  with  the  penmaaion  of 
Victor  Hugo,  made  the  groundwork 
of  a  new  drama  by  two  of  the  most 
popular  /aiseur$  of  the  day.  It 
was  much  to  be  regretted,  indeed, 
that  this  piece  had  not  been  written 
for  Lemaitre  some  twenty  years 
before,  at  the  outset  of  his  career; 
as  even  so  early  as  1844  (though  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  is 
not  allowed  by  M.  Lecomte)  his 
powers  began  to  give  signs  of  &il- 
mg.  Don  CsBsar  de  Bazan  has 
been  as  popular  in  English  as  in 
French;  and  there  were  many  who 
thought  that  James  Wallock,  in  this 
part,  could  dispute  the  palm  with 
the  great  original  himself.  At  this 
present  time,  few  who  have  seen 
Fechter's  Don  Caesar  will  deny 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  of  his  performances. 

At  this  period  Lemaitre's  reper- 
tory grew  rapidly  rich  in  new  cha- 
racters. The' Dame  deSaint-Tropez/ 
'Michel  Br<^mond/  the  'Docteur 
Koir/  followed  in  quick  succes&ioiL 
Of  !ESx)derick's  acting  in  tliis  latter 
piece,  M.  Lecomte  tells  us  that  the 
effect  was  such,  that  at  one  point 
the  'whole  audience  sobbed  for 
twenty  minutes,'  an  assertion  which 
is,  at  all  events,  indicative  of  the 
actor's  power.  In  1847  came  the 
'  Chiffonnier  de  Paris/  which  ranks 
amongst  the  highest  if  not  the  most 
generally  celebrated  of  Lemaitre's 
achievements.  So  anxious  was  he  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  real 
Parisian  ragpicker,  that  he  made 
the  lamplighter  of  the  theatre  wear 
his  dress  for  a  month,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  a  sufficient  state  of  dirt. 
That  the  result  was  satisfiu^tory  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  when 
the  'Chiffonnier'  had  'run'  for  • 
few  nights,  a  deputation  of  Parisian 
ragpickers  waited  on  Lemaitre,  to 
express  their  compliments  and 
thanks.  He  appreciated  this  not 
least  among  the  many  bibutes  paid 
to  him  during  his  career. 

During  the  troublous  times  of 
1848,  Lemaitre  appeared  in  the  new 
character,  whether  assumed  fromoon- 
viction  or  design,  of  an  enthusiastic 
republican.  Under  the  influence  of 
his  new  principles,  his  propeosi^ 
to '  gagging  *  became  worse  than  evar. 
He  was  always  making  little  speechee^ 
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from  tiie  stage^  more  or  less  inap- 
propriate aad  uncalled  for,  though 
M«  Lecomte  seems  greatly  to  admire 
this  political  phase  in  his  hero's 
histoi^.  On  one  occasion;  he  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  the  part  he  was 
playing,  and  introdaced  the  follow- 
ing addr^s  to  the  public— 'Let  me 
tell  you  that  I  am  yery  unfortonate 
in  being  obliged  to  show  off  on  the 
stage  when  aU  Paris  is  nnder  arms. 
I  am  acting  in  spite  of  myself,  to 
save  the  theatre  from  bankruptcy ;' 
which  announcement  was  hissed,  as 
it  richly  deserved,  and  so  yiolently 
biased,  that  the  orator-actor  had  to 
leare  the  stage.  At  another  time,  on 
the  first  night  of  a  comic  drama  called 
'  Tragaldabas,'  in  which  Lemaitre 
represented  a  sort  of  burlesque  Don 
Cieear,  finding  that  the  audience  did 
not  relish  the  new  play,  and  that  it 
was  in  danger  of  utter  failure,  the 
actor  came  down  to  the  footlights 
and  pronounced  what  M.  Lecomte 
calls  'these  memorable  words,'— ^ 
'  Citizens  and  gentlemen — interested 
or  disinterested — this  is  of  all  others 
the  moment  for  us  all  to  exclaim— 
Long  live  the  Republic  I'  The  im- 
mediate result  of  this  iipropos  re- 
mark was,  we  are  told,  'profound 
Btape&ction,'  followed  by  general 
applause,  which  coTered  the  descent 
of  the  curtain,  but  did  not,  it  seems, 
secure  a  long  existence  for  '  Tragal- 
dabas.'  Refusing  an  engagement 
offered  him  at  the  Odeon,  by  his  old 
rival  Socage,  now  named  director  of 
that  theatre,  Lemaitre  remained  at 
the  Porto  St.  Martin  to  play  the 
principal  character  in  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine's '  Toussaint  Louyertnre,'  which 
proved  only  a  succh  d*e8time.  But 
the  great  writers  whose  conceptions 
it  was  the  privilege  of  Frederick  to 
realise,  never  failed  to  recognise  his 
excellence.  The  tributes  paid  him 
by  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac  have 
been  recorded ;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  the  testimony  of  Lamartino, 
who,  in  the  preface  to  his  drama, 
compares  Lemaitre  to  Talma^  to 
the  advantage  of  the  younger  actor, 
even  while  he  speaks  of  the  elder  as 
*  ihe  living  image  of  classic  history.' 
On  the  9th  November,  1850, 
Frederick  Lemutre  appeared  at  the 
Gaite  in  the  last  of  his  great  origi- 
nal characters,  PaiUassCi   so  well 


known  on  the  English  stage  as 
Belphegor,  in  a  badly-constructed, 
baldly-written  play,  which  never- 
theless will  remain  a  favourite  to  the 
end  of  time,  from  the  same  cause 
which  has  won  such  lasting  popu- 
larity for  the  '  Stranger,'  the  simple 
Eathos  of  the  situations,  which  comes 
ome  to  every  wife  and  mother  in 
the  audience.  And  when  the  women 
cry,  the  fortune  of  the  piece  is  made. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  rest  of  the  actor's  story. 
Sometimes  at  the  Ambigu,  sometimes 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  or  Gait^, 
and  once  at  the  Od^on,  Lemutre 
continued  to  act  frequently  until 
i860,  but  without  being  able  to  add 
new  laurels  to  his  chaplet,  and 
presenting  to  the  public  a  sad  spec- 
tacle of  the  rapid  decline  of  a  great 
talent. 

This  is  not  M.  Lecomte's  view. 
According  to  him,  triumph  on 
triumph  was  yet  to  attend  Lemaitre, 
to  whom  his  enthusiastic  biographer 
ascribes,  even  at  this  moment,  undi- 
minished vigour  and  power.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  been 
well  if  Paillasse  had  closed  the  thea- 
trical career  of  Frederick  the  Great 
For  the  result  of  his  latest  appear- 
ances has  been  that  for  the  last  few 
years  not  only  has  his  acting  been 
ridiculed,  but  even  his  past  has  been 
doubted,  and  his  old  reputation 
questioned,  by  those  who  never  saw 
him  in  his  prime ;  while  even  those 
who  did  80  see  him  have  foimd  it 
difficult  to  preserve  past  memories 
in  the  &ce  of  present  realities,  and 
have  been  driven  to  wonder  whether 
it  was  not  more  likely  that  their 
teste  should  formerly  have  been  bad, 
than  that  a  great  actor  should  in  so 
short  a  time  have  degenerated  so 
utterly.  But  there  can  bo  no  real 
doubt  that  Lemedtre  was  indeed 
one  of  the  first  of  actors.  Be 
it  remembered  that  'Buy  Bias,' 
'Vautrin,'  and  'Toussaint  Louver- 
ture,'  which  called  forth  from  the 
authors  those  complimente  to  Le- 
maitre, were  all,  from  one  reason  or 
another,  comparative  failures.  And 
dramatisto,  unless  they  are  much 
belied,  are  under  such  cirCumstences 
only  too  ready  to  find  fault  with 
their  tools.  Again,  as  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle  said  to  old  Gibber — '  The  man 
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who  pleases  everybody  must  hare 
Bometbing  in  him,  and  we  need  not 
implicitly  accept  all  M.  Lecomte's 
statements,  to  believe  in  the  wonder- 
ful popularity  of  f^rederiokLemaitre. 
Of  his  versatility  something  has  al- 
ready been  said :  in  one  evening  he 
could  be  Ravenswood  and  Mephisto- 
pheles— Buy  Bias  and  Robert  Ma- 
caire.    Such  a  fact  speaks  for  itself. 
No  doubt  he  had  great  faults.    A 
distinguished  English  critic,  writing 
of  him  recently  in  a  daily  paper,  has 
spoken  of    the  peculiar   bourgeois 
element  in  his  acting,  from  which 
he  could  never  free  himself;  and  of 
his  inveterate  love  of '  gag/  which 
'  argues  a  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool 
that  uses  it,*  more  than  one  instance 
has  been  given.    Great  as  Frederick 
Lemutre  was,  he  never  would  have 
succeeded  in  the  classical  tragedy  of 
the  Fran9ai8,  though  he  might  have 
excelled  in    such    a    character  as 
Tartuffe,  or  even  more  in  the  semi- 
melodramatic  parts  of  the  modem 
French  poetical  drama,  such  as  the 
Louis  XL  of  his  fellow-townsman, 
Gasimir  Delavigne.      For  classical 
tragedy  he  had  neither  the  stately 
dignity  of  Talma   nor  the  electric 
genius  of  Rachel.    It  is  not  without 
reason  that  M.  Lecomte  calls  him 
the  '  founder  of  the  school  of  natural 
acting  in  France:*  he  was  nothing  if 
not  natural,  and   it  is   no  wouder 
tiiat  Parisian  audiences,  accustomed 
to  all  the  old  traditions  of  melo- 
drama, should  have  been  as  much 
delighted  as  astonished  at  the  dis- 
covery that  dramatic    effects   and 
'sensations'  are   not   incompatible 
with  a  quiet,  even  a  colloquial  style 
of  acting.    It  is  probable  that  suc- 
ceeding actors  have  in  this  respect 
improved  on  their  original.    At  the 
present  day,  Fechter  is,  as  he  was 
m  Paris,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  disciples  of  Lemaitre,  and  it 
is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  first  in- 
troduction into  England  of  natural 
acting  as  applied  to  drama.     His 
delightful  performance  of  Hamlet 
is  a  proof  that  a  clever  and  intel- 
ligent artist,  without  being  a  genius, 
can  invest  so  well-known  and  often- 
played  a  character  with  a  new  charm 
and  a  living  interest,  merely  by  ap- 
plying the  canons  of  the  new  French 
school  of  romanticdrama to thedrama 


of  Shakespeare,  to  which  they  are 
eminently  applicable.  Forthednma 
of  ShaJkespeare  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  that  of  Hugo  and  Dumas— Dooe 
at  all  to  that  of  Comeilleand  Racine 
An  actor  endowed  with  something 
more  than  cleverness  and  intelUg^ce 
—gifted  with  the  higher  quidities 
ascribed  to  Lenudtre,  if  brought  up 
in  this  same  natural  school,  would 
work  wonders  for  the  great  chanu>- 
iers  of  8hake^}eare.    Othello  was 
too  much  for  Fechter,  not  becanse 
his  style  of  acting  was  unsnited  to 
the  part,  but  because  it  leqtiires 
those  higher  qualificationsi  over  and 
above  mere  natural  acting,  which 
Fechter  lacks,  and  which  have  been 
given  to  no  living  actor  but  Lemai^, 
who  has  them  no  longer.    But  if  in 
earlier  days  Lemaitre  could  be  great 
in    the    Othello     of    Ducis,  what 
would  he  have  been  in  the  Othello 
of  Shakespeare  ? 

The  last  of  the  original  characteis 
of  Frederick  Lemaitre  were,  the 
Softy,  in  a  wonderful  combination 
of  'Lady  Audley's  Secret,'  'Anroia 
Floyd,*  and  '  Pepper's  Ghost,'  pro- 
duced two  years  ago  at  the  CMtelet, 
under  the  title  of  the  '  Secret  de 
Miss  Aurore;'  and  the  Gomte  de 
Saulles,  in  a  drama  written  ex- 
pressly for  him  by  M.  Edonard 
Piouvier,  and  brought  out  at  the 
Ambigu  in  A  pril,  1 8  64.  Not  haying 
seen  this  last  piece,  the  writer  has 
no  means  of  confirming  or  contra- 
dicting M.  Lecomte,  who  tells  nB 
that  the  first  night  was  'a  true 
feast  of  the  heart  and  the  int^- 
gence,'and  that  the  actor  had  neter 
been  greater  in  his  life.  But  the 
remembrance  of  his  latest  appear- 
ance, when,  during  last  October,  he 
played  '  Trente  Ans '  at  the  Am- 
bigu (to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made),  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
saddest  chapters  in  the  experience 
of  all  who  saw  him. 

Personally,  Frederick  Lemaitre 
seems  to  have  deserved  his  popn- 
larity,  both  with  the  public  and  his 
fellow-actors.  He  was  generous  and 
disinterested,  and  he  never  would 
consent  to  pay  court  either  to  critics 
or  to  managers,  as  so  many  of  his 
fraternity  are  accused  of  doing.  As 
might  be  expected  from  Bobert 
Macaire,  he  had  a  ke^  sense  of 
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humonr,  wliich  showed  itself  in 
odd  ways  sometimes,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  those  familiarities 
with  his  andience  which  would 
never  have  been  tolerated  in  any 
other  actor.  On  one  occasion,  not 
being,  as  usual, '  called '  at  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  a 
performance  of  'L'Auberge,'  he 
walked  to  the  lamps,  and  began^ 
'  Where  is  M.  Auguste?'  A  pause. 
'Not  here? — where  is  M.  Antoino, 
then?'  Pause  again.  'Gentlemen,' 
he  indignantly  added, '  I  gave  the 
head  of  the  claque  and  his  next  in 
command  fifty  francs  a  piece  this 
morning  to  give  me  a  '*  call,"  and 
they're  neither  of  them  here !  You 
see,  gentlemen,  I  am  floueV  (The 
word  defies  translation.) 

At  another  time,  when  his  refosal 
to  play  some  character  in  a  new 

£ieoe  had  brought  down  upon 
im  the  public  indignation,  which 
showed  itself  in  a  storm  of  hisses  on 
his  first  appearance,  he  quietly  said, 
'I  am  quite  confused,  gentlemen, 
by  the  enthusiastic  nature  of  your 
greeting.  Accept  my  thanks ;  and 
with  them  the  assurance  that  I  will 
press  into  the  service  of  this  play 
my  best  intentions  and  my  best 
ability.'  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  such  an  address  changed  the 
hisses  of  a  French  audience  into 
applause. 

Lemaitre  had  a  rough  side  to  his 
tongue  sometimes.  Manager  Harel 
having  once  proposed  to  him  nomi- 
nally to  accept  half-salary,  in  order 
to  persuade  his  fellows  to  do  the 
same,  while  he  was  in  reality  to 
receive  the  whole— a  proposal  which 


was  indignantly  refused — Lemaitre 
took  the  following  revenge  for  what 
he  considered  an  insult.  A  new 
piece,  by  a  noble  author,  was  ac- 
cepted at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  Harel 
made  him  guarantee  the  expenses 
of  scenery  and  dress ;  extracted  from 
him  endless  odd  sums  during  the 
rehearsals  of  the  piece ;  and  lastly, 
in  the  presence  of  Lemaitre,  required 
him  to  take  fifty  private  boxes  for 
the  first  night  of  performance.  The 
author  submitted,  and  was  taking 
his  departure,  when  Frederick 
touched  Harel  on  the  shoulder. 

'  You  have  forgotten  one  thing.' 

'  What's  tiiat  ?' 

'  How  can  you  let  him  go  ?  You 
have  left  him  his  watch  I' 

With  this  little  story  we  part  from 
Frederick  Lemaitre.  He  has  lived 
and  acted  toojong  for  his  fame ;  but 
that  will  right  itselfl  In  the  case 
of  actors,  the  reverse  of  the  Shake- 
spearian saying  is  the  truth.  The 
good  they  do  lives  after  them ;  the 
evil  is  interred  with  their  bones. 
Pa6ta*s '  last  appearance '  has  already 
been  forgotten,  while  the  youngest 
of  us  believe  in  what  we  have  read 
of  the  glories  of  her  youth.  And 
some  years  hence,  when  she  has 
really  gone,  the  picture  drawn  by 
the  admirers  of  her  rising,  not  by 
those  who.have  watched  her  decline, 
will  be  the  accepted  portrait  of 
Giulia  Grisi.  So,  when  the  '  Saltim- 
banques'  and  the  'Secret  de  Miss 
Aurore'  are  forgotten,  the  future 
readers  of  dramatic  annals  will  find 
in  them  no  name  more  honoured 
or  more  renowned  than  that  of 
Frederick  Lemaitre. 


THE  JUNE  DREAM. 

A  GARDEN  in  the  burning  noon. 
Green  with  the  tender  green  of  June, 
Save  where  the  trees  their  leaves  unfold 
Against  the  sky,  less  green  than  gold, — 
A  garden  full  of  fiowers,  as  bright 
As  if  their  blooms  were  blooms  of  light ! 

There,  while  the  restless  shadows  play 
Upon  the  grass,  one  comes  to-day 
Musing  and  slow,  but  &ir  of  face, 
Gentle  and  winning  as  a  Grace, 
Rosy  and  beautiful  to  see, 
in  the  June  of  life  is  she. 
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Among  the  flowers  and  by  the  trees 
She  oomes,  yet  tree  nor  flower  sees, — 
In  vain  the  golden  pansy  blows^ 
Vainly  the  passion-hearted  rose, 
And— trembling  in  the  gne^  swells-— 
The  oampanola's  purple  belLs. 

These  in  her  fancies  haye  no  part  : 
She  wanders  dreaming  in  her  heart. 
And  ever,  while  aronnd  her  flows 
A  silken  ripple  as  she  goes. 
The  soiind  of  winds  and  waves  it  takes 
And  helps  the  pictures  that  she  makes. 

Wide  nndemeath  the  Jnne-blne  sky 
She  sees  the  breadths  of  ocean  lie. 
And  with  the  opal's  changeful  range 
From  blue  to  green  alternate  change, 
While  still  the  sunshine  on  its  breast 
Trembles  and  glows  in  its  tmrest. 

And  on  the  &r  horizon — white 

A  sail  isjshining  in  the  light, 

And  what  she  hears  is  not  the  breeze 

That  trembles  in  the  shimmering  trees. 

It  is  the  wind  that  fierce  and  strong 

Hurries  that  yielding  ship  along. 

It  cuts  its  way  with  creak  and  strain. 
The  sail  is  wet  with  spraying  rain ; 
But  o'er  the -side  one  scans  the  foam, 
And  dreams  and  ever  dreams  of  homo. 
And  of  the  heart  that,  madly  press'd, 
Still  seems  to  throb  against  hJs  breast. 

Oh,  brave  young  sailor  I  Eyes  of  blue 
Like  thine  were  never  aught  but  true ; 
And  truth  dwells  on  those  lips  that  yet 
Scarce  with  the  salt  sea>brine  are  wet, 
And  in  that  peach-like  cheek  the  flame 
That  burns  can  never  bum  with  shame ! 

In  all  the  fears  that  wring  her  heart 
Doubt  of  thy  truth  can  have  no  part, — 
She  fears  the  flush  of  angry  skies. 
The  winds  that  roar,  the  waves  that  rise. 
Wreck,  death,  whatever  ill  may  be. 
But,  no,  she  has  no  fear  of  thee. 

A  tender  melancholy  lies, 

A  shadow  in  her  downcast  eyes. 

While  by  the  trees  and  through  the  flow'rs 

She  thinks  of  the  departed  hours, — 

Eegret  her  loving  heart  must  bear 

But  anguish  has  no  portion  there. 

AV.  S. 
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I  WAS  fifteen  years  old,  very  shy 
and  rather  sentimental.  I  had 
been  brought  np  in  the  strictest 
seolosion  in  my  father's  country  par- 
sonage, and  all  my  mother's  time 
and  care  had  been  bestowed  npon 
me,  her  only  child. 

I  need  hardly  say  I  had  never  been 
from  home,  and  had  never  even  con- 
templated the  horrors  of  such  a  pos- 
sibility. My  dismay,  therefore,  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described, 
when  one  morning  after  breakfast, 
just  as  I  was  running  off  to  my 
poultry-yard,  my  mother  called  me 
back,  saying  that  she  and  my  father 
wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  very  guilty,  and  very 
conscioas  of  the  fact  that  'Lalla 
Rookh'  was  at  that  moment  hidden 
under  my  mattress.  Was  it  possible 
that  mamma  had  seen  its  circulating 
library  cover  peeping  out?  My 
heart  beat  fast,  and  my  face  was  very 
red,  while  I  stood  to  hear  what  she 
had  to  say. 

'My  dear  Clara'  (of  course  my 
name  was  Clara,  and  I  wore  curls), 
'  my  dear  Clara,  your  father  and  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  accept  for 
you  an  invitation  to  spend  a  day  and 
a  m'ght  at  your  godfather's,  Sir 
Thomas  Bullyon,at  Qolding  Park. 
How  shall  you  like  it?' 

I  felt  that  this  was  'out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.'  I  had 
much  rather  they  should  have  found 
'Lalla  Bookh.'  I  had  a  horror  of 
strange  foces,  even  when  papa  and 
mamma  were  present  to  give  me  the 
support  of  their  countenance.  But 
the  idea  of  being  among  strangers, 
alone,  in  a  great  grand  house,  and 
for  a  whole  day  and  night,  was  in- 
supportable. I  wept,  and  bewailed, 
and  entreated,  in  what  I  considered 
the  most  moving  terms,  such  as 
ought  to  have  melted  a  heart  of 
stone.  But  in  vain!  My  parents 
were,  for  once,  inexorable,  and  I 
was  to  go. 

I  felt  it  was  adding  insult  to  in- 
jury when  I  was  forced  to  assist  in 
the  preparations  for  my  visii  The 
Tillage  dressmaker  was  called  in, 


and  set  to  work  at  once  to  make  me  a 
white  frock,  while  my  dear,  unselfish 
mother  began  herself  to  cut  up  her 
only  silk  dress  to  make  meanotlier. 
I  was  touched  at  this,  and  tried  to 
help  with  a  better  grace,  but  it  was 
dreaiy  work,  for  every  stitch  seemed 
to  bring  me  nearer  to  my  misery. 

How  well  I  remember  that  white 
frock,  and  the  way  it  was  made ! 
The  dressmaker's  fundamental  rule 
evidently  was  that  a  dress  should 
stick  out  everywhere.  She  called  it 
'setting  nicely,'  I  remember.  It 
was  anything  but  nice,  as  far  as  my 
own  feelings  and  appearance  were 
concerned,  for  I  looked  and  moved 
like  a  hog  in  armour;  added  to 
which,  it  was  so  tight  round  the 
throat  that  I  could  not  turn  my  head 
without  turning  my  whole  body. 
But  I  bore  all  this  like  a  heroine, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  very  minor  evil 
compared  with  what  I  was  about  to 
undergo. 

At  last  the  dreadful  day  dawned. 
I  was  not  to  go  till  the  afternoon. 
Lady  Bullyon  having  promised 
mamma  to  send  the  carriage  for  me, 
and  I  was  expected  to  reach  the 
IMurk,  only  twelve  miles  distant,  in 
time  for  dinner.  My  dear  mother 
spent  the  whole  morm'ng  in  trying 
to  reason  me  out  of  my  fears,  and 
impressing  upon  me  the  advantage 
it  might  be  to  me  in  after  life,  should 
I  secure  the  friendship  of  two  such 
rich  and  influential  persons.  The 
idea  of  the  riches  and  grandeur, 
however,  only  frightened  me  the 
more,  and  the  sight  of  the  carriage, 
with  its  powdered  coachman  and 
footman,  its  coat  of  arms,  and  pair 
of  prancing  bays,  quite  overcame 
me.  I  couldn't  speak,  I  couldn't 
even  cry,  when  I  said  good-bye  to 
mamma.  I  was  the  personification 
of  stony,  speechless  misery.  I  had 
a  certain  conviction  that  the  coach- 
man and  footman  were  laughing  at 
me,  as  I  dare  say  they  were,  for  in 
my  nervous  haste  and  flurry  I  had 
missed  my  footing  on  the  carriage 
step,  had  fallen  forward  on  my  face, 
and  muddied  my  nose,  which  was 
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now  yery  red  with  agitation  and 
friction  combined. 

I  could  not  help  enjoying  my 
drive,  and  for  a  time  forgetting  my 
troubles,  in  admiration  of  the  lovely 
scenery  through  which  I  was  pass- 
ing. But  as  I  neared  my  journey's 
end  my  fears  revived,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  passed  through  the 
great  iron  gates,  and  driving  up  a 
beautiful  avenue  of  chestnuts  nearly 
a  mile  long,  stopped  at  the  pon- 
derous door  of  a  large  stone-built 
mansion,  I  was  as  bad  as  ever  again. 
The  deep  tones  of  the  bell  resounded 
through  the  house,  the  door  instantly 
opened  as  if  by  magic,  the  steps  of 
the  carriage  were  let  down,  and  I 
alighted.  Such  was  my  humility, 
and  BO  greatly  was  I  impressed  with 
the  magnificence  of  all  I  saw,  that, 
if  I  had  had  any  voice  left,  I  believe 
I  should  have  apologised  to  the 
footman  for  the  trouble  I  gave  him 
in  helping  me  out  I  had  a  vague 
idea  that  perhaps  Lady  BuUyon 
would  bo  in  the  hall  to  receive  and 
welcome  me.  You  see  I  had  never 
been  in  a  great  house  before,  and 
was  not  up  to  those  fashionable 
manners  which  disdain  to 

'  Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.' 

So  she  was  not  there  when  I  en- 
tered a  fine  hall,  hung  round  with 
old  portraits,  banners,  stags'  heads, 
and  other  trophies  of  war  and  of  the 
chase.  '  These  are  his  ancestors  and 
their  spoils,'  I  thought  '  How  de- 
lightful r  But  I  learned  afterwards 
that  the  house  belonged  to  an  an- 
cient but  impoverished  family.  They 
had  let  it  to  Sir  Thomas,  a  man  with- 
out a  grandfather,  who  had  got  his 
money  by  the  manufacture  of  gold 
lace,  and  his  baronetcy  by  a  lucky 
casting  vote  at  a  ministerial  crisis. 
This  by  the  way.  We  will  now  re- 
turn to  my  insignificant  self,  and  my 
various  sensations. 

As  1  have  said,  I  entered  the  hall 
with  faltering  steps,  and  on  looking 
round  I  beheld,  instead  of  Lady 
Buliyon,  and  besides  the  footman 
who  had  opened  the  door,  a  most 
gentlemanly  person,  rather  portly 
and  rubicund,  with  silver  hair,  and 
in  an  irreproachable  evening  dress 
suit  Behind  him  stood  a  lovely 
cherub-like  boy  of  about  ten  years 


of  age,  attired  in  a  suit  of  dark- 
gpreen  velvet,  with  a  ^rofasion  of 
silver  ornaments.  I  immediately 
decided  that  tho  first  individual 
must  be  Sir  Thomas,  and  wondered 
why  he  did  not  come  forward  to 
shake  hands  with  me,  instead  of 
standing  there  with  every  demon- 
stration of  extreme  respect  It  was 
not  60  easy  to  make  up  my  mind 
about  the  little  boy,  but  I  knew  Sir 
Thomaa  had  lately  been  abroad,  and 
I  supposed  therefore  that  this  must 
be  some  young  foreign  prinoe,  in 
the  costume  of  his  native  country, 
who  had  returned  to  England  with 
him  on  a  visit  My  astonishment 
was  great,  after  arriving  at  all  these 
satislu^ry  conclusions,  to  hear  the 
supposed  Sir  Thomas  address  the 
young  prince  by  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam, and  desire  him  to  call  my 
lady's  maid,  an  order  which  he  im- 
mediately and  meekly  obeyed.  The 
gentleman  then  turned  respectfully 
to  me  with  '  My  lady  has  gone  to 
dress.  Miss.  The  dinner  will  he 
served  at  seven  o'clock,  and  it  is 
now  half-past  six.  Will  ]fou  be 
pleased  to  walk  up  stairs.'  It  was 
Sir  Thomas's  family  (?)  butler,  and 
the  young  foreign  prince  was  my 
lady's  pet  pagel  I  shuddered  as  I 
thought  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences  of  my  mistake,  and 
for  once  I  felt  thankful  for  the  shy- 
ness which  had  prevented  my  intzo* 
ducing  myself  to  my  supposed 
host 

I  proceeded  slowly  up  the  broad 
oak  staircase,  wondering  much  what 
would  happen  to  me  next  At  the 
top  1  was  met  by  a  most  elegasi 
young  lady,  whose  elaborate  drees 
and  fashionable  air  made  me  feel 
more  dowdy  and  countrified  than 
ever.  I  was  on  the  look-out  for 
fresh  mistakes,  however,  and  did 
not  therefore  suppose  her  to  be 
anything  but  the  hidy's  maid,  as  in- 
deed she  was.  She  conducted  me 
to  a  large  room,  with  a  large  bed, 
a  large  fire,  everything,  in  short,  on 
a  gigantic  scale  except  myself  and 
my  poor  little  trunk,  which  looked 
decidedly  out  of  keeping  in  one 
corner.  She  then  frightened  me 
more  than  ever  by  offering  her  se^ 
vices  to  assist  me  in  drying,  and 
as  I  dared  not  refuse,  ohe  opened 
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my  trunk  and  began  to  take  ont  th 
Tariona  little  newspaper  parcels  of 
brashes  and  combs,  shoes,  &c.,  all 
of  which  I  had,  in  the  absence  of 
mind  caused  by  my  grief,  packed  on 
the  top  of  the  unfortunate  white 
frock.  I  will  not  detail  the  mys- 
teries and  miseries  of  that  toilet 
Soffioo  it  to  say  it  was  nearly  over, 
I  was  duly  arrayed  in  that  wretched 
frock,  and  the  maid  was  just  tying 
my  sash  in  an  elaborate  bow,  when 
suddenly  a  dreadful  sound  in  the 
hall  below  almost  made  me  jump 
out  of  my  skin.  This  sound  was  a 
sort  of  whizzing  and  grinding,  ac- 
companied by  two  or  three  heavy 
blows. 

'Gkxxlness!  what's  that?*  I  ex- 
claimed, frightened  out  of  my  shy- 
ness, and  speaking  for  the  first  time. 
'Something  dreadful  is  happening, 
some  one  is  being  killed r  'It  is 
the  gong  for  dinner.  Miss,'  was  the 
calm  reply,  with  ever  so  slight  a 
smile.  'Ton  must  make  haste 
down,  if  you  please.' 

The  bare  idea  of  being  late  for 
dinner  was  so. awful  that,  without 
waiting  to  blush  at  this  my  second 
blunder,  I  flew  down  the  stairs. 
But,  alas!  I  was  unaccustomed  to 
the  slippery,  polished  oak.  I  lost 
my  footing  and  came  tumbling  into 
the  hall  with  a  loud  crash,  just  as 
the  drawing-room  doors  were  thrown 
open  and  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Bullyon  appeared.  Ck>uld  anything 
have  been  more  unlucky?  I  lumped 
up  in  a  moment,  before  Lady  Bull- 
yon, who  ran  forward,  could  reach 
me ;  and  though  I  was  bruised  and 
shaken  from  head  to  foot,  I  strenu- 
ously dem'ed  being  in  the  least  hurt, 
and  refrised  all  the  remedies  which 
were  kindly  pressed  on  me  by  my 
host  and  hostera,  whom  I  dia  not 
dare  to  look  at.  What  I  minded 
more,  far  more  than  the  bruises, 
was,  that  those  horrid  footmen  were 
all  standing  by  to  witness  this  my 
second  downfall,  and  I  saw  them 
langh  this  time. 
As  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Bullyon 

? receded  me  into  the  dining-room, 
Tentured  to  inspect  them,  and  saw 
that  they  put  all  their  finery  on 
their  servants'  backs,  and  not  on 
their  own.  They  were  both  little 
and  shabby-looking;  my  lady  was 


even  shorter  than  I  was,  and  wore 
an  old  black  satin  dress,  instead  of 
the  gorgeous  attire  in  which  I  had 
pictured  her  to  myself.  This  com- 
forted and  reassured  me  somewhat, 
and  as  I  was  very  hungry,  I  began 
to  hope  that  dinner  might  be  a  less 
awfal  business  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. But  the  size  of  the  room, 
the  quantity  of  plate,  and,  above  all, 
those  magnificent  footmen  with  the 
gentlemanly  butler  at  their  head, 
undid  all  the  good  efiects  produced 
by  the  homeliness  of  my  entertainers' 
appearance,  and  I  sat  down  to  table 
with  renewed  trepidation. 

I  got  through  the  soup  and  fish 
pret^  well,  though  without  dariog 
to  speak  or  look  up.  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Bullyon  kindly  left  me 
alone  and  talked  to  each  other  till 
dinner  was  half  over.  Then  Lady 
Bullyon  turned  to  me  and  made 
some  kind  inquiries  after  mamma. 
Unfortunately  I  had  just  at  this 
moment  put  a  very  hot  piece  of 
potato  into  my  mouth.  My  con- 
tortions in  endeavouring  to  dispose 
of  it  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
personal  inconvenience,  and  yet  in 
time  to  answer  Lady  Bullyon's  ques- 
tion, must  have  been  truly  ludi- 
crous, and  I  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  all  the  servants  turn  away 
their  beads  to  hide  their  merriment, 
while  even  the  heads  of  the  house 
could  not  repress  a  smile.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  question  about 
mamma  was  never  answered,  and 
that  I  was  mute  and  more  than 
miserable  for  the  rest  of  that  long 
dinner. 

I  heard  Lady  Bullyon  whisper  to 
Sir  Thomas,  as  we  passed  out  of  the 
dining-room,  'How  painfully  shy,' 
which  remark  in  no  way  tended  to 
restore  my  composure.  But  she 
made  the  kindest  efforts  when  we 
were  in  the  drawing-room  to  draw 
me  out  and  I  was  just  beginning  to 
feel  more  at  home,  when  tea-time 
brought  in  Sir  Thomas,  with  a  re- 
quest for  some  music.  Now  I  was 
extremely  fond  of  playing,  and  knew 
I  could  perform  very  creditably,  but 
the  idea  of  any  other  audience  than 
my  father  and  mother  was  too  much. 
I  was  too  frightened  to  refuse,  and 
far  too  frightened  to  play.  I  only 
succeeded  in  sitting  down  to  the 
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piano,  patting  my  hands  befbre  my 
&oe,  and  bursting  into  tean. 

'Poor  child  1'  Bald  Lady  Bollyon; 
'  we  won*t  tease  her  any  more ;'  and 
coming  up  to  me,  she  kindly  led  me 
to  a  distant  sofa,  gave  me  a  book, 
and  told  me  to  Xij  and  fancy  my- 
self at  home.    I  couldn't  quite  do 
that,  but  I  managed  to  amuse  my- 
self tolerably  till  bed-time,  when, 
after  a  kind  good-night,  I  went  up 
to  my  room,  and    found,  to    my 
horror,  that  the   lady's-maid   was 
waiting  there  to  undress  me.    '  Am 
I  never  to  be  let  alone?'  I  thought 
But  I  had  to  submit  to  her  fingers 
and  her  tongue,  which  latter  never 
stopped,  to  make  up  for  the  silence 
of    mine,    I   suppose.      Amongst 
other  things  she  jNirticularly  cau- 
tioned me  not  to  mistake  a  rope, 
that  hung  beside  a  closet  door,  for  a 
bell-pull.    I  inquired  why?    'Oh! 
miss,  don't  you  know?'   she  said, 
evidently  delighted  at  the  notion 
that  she  was  about  to  astonish  me 
by  what  she  had  to  tell.    'Why, 
miss,  the  people  that  lived  here  be- 
fore had  a  raving  mad  old  uncle 
with  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  this 
was  his  room,  miss,  where  he  lived 
with  his  keeper.    That  closet,  miss, 
is  a  shower-bath,  with  a  great,  big 
dstem  over  it,  big  enough  to  drown 
you  and  me ;  and  when  he  was  more 
than  common  fractious,  his  keeper 
used  to  lock  him  in  there  (jou  see 
the  key  is  on  the  outside)  and  pull 
that  rope,  which  let  all  the  water 
down  on  his  poor  old  head  till  he 
was  half  dead.    One  day  when  they 
went  to  take  him  out  he  was  quite 
dead,  and  his   family  got  all  the 
money.     Which   "ill-gotten  gains 
never  prosper,'*  as  doubtless  you've 
heard,  miss ;  and  it  didn't  do  them 
much  good,  seeing  they  haven't  a 
penny  now,  owing  to  spending  it 
all,  and  was  obliged  to  let  this  house 
to  Sir  Thomas,  and  hide  their  heads 
in  foreign  parts.    They  do  say,  miss, 
that  the  poor  old  gentleman  may 
often  be  seen  at  night  in  his  shower* 
bath,  beweeping  and  bewailing  the 
cruelty  of  those  that  killed  him, 
which  they  did  for  certain.    Good- 
night, miss,  and  I  hope  you  may 
sleep  comfortable.'     She  had  cer- 
tainly not  taken  the  best  means  to 
insure    that    happy   result;     but 


though  I  was  so  ahy,  I  was  not  in 
the  least  nenrous  about  those  sort  of 
things,  and  consequently  did  not 
trouble  myself  much  about  her  part- 
ing  words.    I  had  to  turn  my  whole 
thoughts  and  energies  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  important  question, 
viz.,  how  I  was  to  get  into  bed  I   It 
was  piled  up  so  high,  that  any  ordi- 
nary means  would  have  been  wholly 
inadequate.    The  chairs  were  all  so 
large  and  heavy  (I  suppoas  to  pre- 
vent the  mad  old  gentleman  fhibv- 
ing  them  at  his  keeper),  ttiat  I  fijimd 
it  quite  impossible  to  lift  one  to  the 
bedside  and  help  myself  up  that  wy« 
The  only  plan  was  to  take  a  lUMBd 
a  jump,  and  after  many  Midm^  I 
at  length  alighted  on  the  top  of  ftv 
mountain  of  feather  beds.    IMsI 
lay  for  some   time,  watduBK  tts 
flickering  of  the  fire  on  theefiKw, 
thinking  of  home,  and  of  nqr  v* 
ferent  misadventures  smee  I  bad 
left  it  so  short  a  time  9^*  tts 
house  had  become  quite  gmol^Miy 
one  must  have  been  in  bed,'  ' 
all  at  once  an  odd  fanpy  mk 
to  look  into  the  shower-baiii 
what  sort  of  place  it  was.    I  tJMJjt 
against  the  idea  for  some  tnw^Ml 
finding  it  kept  me  awake,  I  Vbatt^ 
it  best  to  indulge  it,  and  aflwnik 
hesitation,  and  not  a  little  iMgMV 
at  myself  for  being  so  inqnlsm^I 
descended  carefully  fzom  Ihftliii^ 
and  advanced  on  tip-toe  towMJifc 
mysterious  door. 

I  had  already  placed  my  kflplli 
the  handle,  when  I  suddcnljr  lM|rt 
a  slight  noise  within.  ltt$  Iprt 
stood  still.  IthoughtforaafliMl^ 
what  if  it  should  be  the  old  ffih 
man's  ghost? 

But  as  quickly  f1ifimisrtli.|> 
absurd  an  idea,  I  xemained  pMrilf 
still,  holding  my  breath  m  llfo 
Theiel  I  heard  it  andn,  mJm 
rustling,  snch  as  would  be  tatti 
by  a  person  breathing  hMBf  h 
rather  stiff  clothes.    I  had  jioWiV 


any  doubt  that  some  one 
therewith  an  evil  design.  QakklB 
thought  I  turned  the  1^  so  as  to 
lock  the  door,  and  seLring  ttia  lops 
which  hung  dose  beside,  1  poIM  ft 
violently,  at  the  same  time  ^mUBr 
ing  for  help.  A  gasping,  aknagiw 
shout  came  from  within  the  dos^ 
and  then  no  sound  was  to  behnri 
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bat  my  own  acveams  iwd  the  steady 
dowQ-ponr  of  the  water  from  the 
cistern.  Soon  footsteps  came  run- 
ning ftom  all  directions ;  my  door 
was  opened,  and  a  confosed  troop  of 
servants,  with  Sir  Thomas  at  their 
head,  mshed  in.  Bat  I  still  clang 
to  the  rope  as  if  for  my  life,  scream- 
ing, '  Don't  let  him  oat  I  Don't  let 
him  oat!    He'll  Idll  yoa T 

Sir  Thomas,  in  the  shortest  of 
night-shirts,  and  the  most  wonderful 
night-cap,  with  a  tassel  at  the  top, 
stood  motionless  with  astonishment, 
grasping  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers, and  in  the  other  an  old  scab- 
tMird  without  a  sword.  The  ser- 
vants, too,  overcome  with  terror, 
did  not  stir  beyond  the  door;  and 
had  not  the  water  in  the  dstem 
failed  at  last,  I  know  not  how  long 
vre  mi^ht  all  have  remained  in  our 
xespec live  positions.  When  nothing 
came  of  all  my  tags  at  the  rope  but 
a  few  slow,  heavy  drops,  I  let  go 
my  hold,  and  pasped  out  to  Sir 
Thomas,  'He's  m  there;  I'm  sure 
of  it.  But  you  may  open  the  door 
now :  I  don't  think  he  can  hurt  you.' 
They  did  open  the  door,  and  sore 
enough,  there  lay  a  half-drowned 
liostian-clothed  ruflian,  whose  bunch 
of  skeleton  keys,  and  other  bur- 
glarious implements,  sufficiently 
showed  what  ne  had  come  for.  He 
was  thrust  into  the  strong  room  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness, which  was  not  for  some 
time,  thanks  to  my  exertions  with 
the  rope. 

A  guard  was  placed  at  the  door, 
and  he  was  left  to  his  own  medita- 
tions till  he  oould  be  conveyed  in 
the  morning  to  the  nearest  magis- 
trate, who  would  commit  him  to  the 
county  gaol.  I  was  taken  to  Lady 
Ballyon's  own  bed,  where  all  my 
shyness  having  departed  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  I  answered 
all  her  questions,  returned  her  kisses, 
and  then  fell  into  a  dreamless 
slamber,  from  which  I  did  not  wake 
till  a  late  hour  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  hero  of  the  shower-bath  had 
been  already  carried  off  to  prison 
when  I  at  length  awoke,  but  Lady 
Bollyon  told  me  he  had  owned  to 
liaving  selected  that  place  of  con- 
cealment on  account  of  the  supersti- 


tious horror  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  servants,  as  was  well  known 
in  the  village.  He  had  been  watch- 
ing his  opportunity  some  time,  and 
had  made  himself  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  household  and 
the  interior  of  the  house,  that  whilo 
the  servants  were  at  supper,  and  we 
were  in  the  drawing-room,  he  quietly 
walked  in  at  a  side  door,  and  went 
up  stairs  to  the  haunted  closet.  The 
arrival  of  so  unimportant  a  person  as 
myself,  and  the  fact  of  my  occupying 
that  room,  had  not  reached  his  ears, 
else  he  might  probably  have  deferred 
theexecution  of  his  project  till  another 
night  As  it  was,  he  felt  so  secure 
of  being  uninterrupted,  that  without 
even  locking  himself  in,  he  merely 
shut  the  door,  leaving  the  key  on 
the  outside,  and  being  tired,  and  the 
closet,  or  rather  bath,  beh)g  very 
roomy,  he  sat  down  on  the  floor  to 
fill  up  the  time  by  taking  a  nap. 
Thus  he  never  heard  me  come  to 
bed,  nor  the  maid's  conversation, 
nor  indeed  anything,  till  down  came 
the  wator  and  roused  him  with  a  ven- 
geance, only  to  deprive  him  of  breath 
and  consciousness  almost  immedi- 
ately after.  We  afterwards  heard 
that  he  was  fully  committed  for 
trial  at  the  next  assises,  where  he 
was  condemned  to  penal  servitude 
for  seven  years. 

Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Bullyon 
overwhelmed  me  with  praises  and 
thanks.  They  did  not  know  how  to 
make  enough  of  me,  and  I  was  only 
afraid  their  gratitude  might  take 
the  form  of  inviting  me  to  stay 
longer.  But  I  show^  such  evident 
uneasiness  when  they  hinted  at  it, 
that  they  kindly  let  me  go  at  the 
time  agreed  upon,  not,  however, 
without  many  expressions  of  friend- 
ship, and  many  wishes  that  they 
might  some  day  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  me  an  essential  service  in 
their  turn.  I  need  not  toll  you  of  my 
dear  mother's  delight  at  hearing  of 
my  exploit.  '  Who  knows  what  may 
oome  of  it?*  she  said;  and  some- 
thing substantial  did  oome  of  it. 
When  Sir  Thomas  died,  some  few 
years  afterwards,  his  will  was  found 
to  contain  a  bequest  to  me  of  300I. 
a  year,  'as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for 
the  important  service  she  rendered 
me,  and    of    admiration  lor  her 
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courage  and  presenoe  of  mind.' 
Upon  this  3oof.  a  year  I  IWe,  re- 
tired and  happy.  I  waa  too  shy 
to  marry,  or  even  ever  to  be  asked 
to  marry,  but  I  am  not  the  less 
content  on  that  aooonnt.     Often 


when  sitting  alone  with  my  cata  tnd 
dog8  in  the  winter  eyemngB,  and 
lo(3dng  ronnd  on  my  many  oomfoii8» 
my  memory  carries  me  back  to  the 
Tarions  aoddents  and  the  happy  le- 
snltB  of  My  First  Visit 
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'TITHAT  is  the  Moldson?*  you 
T  f  will  probably  ask. 
Baedeker,  the  best  toarists*  guide 
to  Switzerland  (who  leads  you  step 
by  step,  over  hill  and  dale,  by  paths 
which  he  has  explored  himself  and 
who  keeps  innkeepers  a  little  in 
check  by  the  mention  he  makes  of 
their  various  prices),  replies  in  these 
laconic  terms : — 

'The  Mol^fion  (6172  feet),  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Jaman,  the  most 
advanced  summit  of  the  plateau, 
the  Bigi  of  western  Switzerland,  an 
exceedingly  abrupt  cone  in  every 
direction,  recognisable  in  all  the 
panoramas  of  this  region,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  pastures  and 
forests,  possesses  a  flora  of  peculiar 
richness.  No  habitations  are  to  be 
found  on  this  eminence,  except  a 
few  wretched  hovels  a  league  from 
the  top.  Extensive  panorama.  The 
paths  are  impracticable  for  horses. 
At  Albeuve,  guides  may  be  obtained 
at  moderate  charges.'  A  more  re- 
cent edition  (the  sixth)  adds,  *  The 
ascent  is  usually  made  by  starting 
from  Bulle  (4  hours),  from  Gruyere 
(3  hours),  from  Semsales  or  from 
Yaubruz  on  the  western  slope  (3  to 
3^  hours).  We  by  no  means  re- 
commend this  latter  path ;  because, 
at  the  outset,  you  pass  over  another 
steep  mountain,  which  you  have  to 
redescend,  solely  to  reach  the  foot 
of  the  Mol^son.  Refreshments,  and 
four  (?)  beds,  at  the  ch&let  Flan^, 
one  hour  from  the  summit.' 

I  had  already  seen  a  portion  of 
Switzerland.  From  Zurich  I  had 
crossed  the  Albis,  my  first  and  facile 
acquaintance  with  mountains.  From 
Zug  and  Arth  I  had  performed  the 
splendid  and  comfortable  ascent  of 


the  Bigi,  with  beaten  paths  from 
the  base  to  the  kulm,  liberally  gar- 
nished with  ch&lets,  inns,  and  hotels, 
offering  every  necessary  and  ahnost 
every  luxury.  I  had  gone  over  the 
Brunig  (before  the  carnage  road 
was  open),  reached  the  pore  blue 
glacier  of  Bosenhmi,  and  yet  re- 
mained utterly  ignorant  of  the 
Mol^n.  As  some  excuse,  allow 
me  to  state  that  before  yentoriog 
alone  into  Switzerland,  I  had  con- 
sulted sundry  special  itinerariM. 
drawn  up  by  experienced  hands 
for  the  use  of  persons  wanting  io 
see  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
remarkable  objects  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time.  In  none  of 
these  was  the  Mol^scm  even  men- 
tioned. 

But  on  the  a9th  of  July,  1861, 
while  travelling  by  rail  from  Berne 
to  Fribourg,  I  had  not  reached  the 
first  station  before  I  fiound  myself 
conversing  with  a  Fribourg  notary. 
What  better  companion  can  yoo 
have  than  a  notaiy,  to  give  yoa  a 
complete  inventory  of  all  and  every- 
thing? It  is  proverbial  that,  m 
diligences,  people  make  acquaint- 
ance rapidly;  in  a  railway  carriage^ 
the  same  thing  is  effected  still  more 
speedily,  becanse  you  understand 
that  you  have  not  a  minute  to  spsr^ 
if  you  want  to  pick  up  a  littio 
local  information.  Our  converBstion, 
therefore,  for  me,  was  both  interos^ 
ing  and  interested. 

As  to  Fribourg  itself,  I  knewverj 
well  what  I  wanted  to  see  thers; 
so  I  inquired  for  no  more  than  tfaa 
name  of  the  hotel  the  most  adTsn- 
tageous  in  all  respects.  But  I  ^ 
sisted  about  the  environs  worth 
visiting. 
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*  As  you  are  going  to  Vevey/  lie 
said,  '  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
that  you  should  omit  making  the 
ascent  of  our  beautiful  and  beloTed 
Fribourgian  mountain,  the  Bigi  of 
occidentol  Switzerland/— yon  see  he 
talked  like  Baedeker's  book—'  and 
at  least  the  riyal,  as  far  as  the  view 
is  oonoemed,  of  the  other  Rigi, 
which  is  so  much  cried  up/  And 
then  he  enumerated,  with  the  com- 
placency of  a  person  thoroughly 
full  of  his  subject,  the  long  list  of 
his  Moleson's  merits,  until  he 
brought  the  water  into  my  mouth. 
But  what  gave  me  one  of  those 
longings,  which  lay  hold  of  yon  and 
pursue  you  wherever  you  go,  until 
they  are  fully  satisfied,  was  his  pe- 
roration overflowing  with  Swiss  sin- 
cerity. 

'  I  must  tell  you,  however,  that 
my  mountain  is  both  steep  and 
savage;  that  the  only  shelter  it 
affords  are  dingy  ch&lets ;  that  the 
entire'ascent  must  be  made  on  foot ; 
that  there  is  no  beaten  track  to  the 
top,  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
reach,  and  may  even  offer  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  danger,  unless  your 
head  is  steady  and  your  step  sure. 
But  you  will  be  abundantly  re- 
comi>ensed  at  the  summit,  espe- 
cially if  the  sun  allows  you  to  wit- 
ness his  lev^;  besides  which  you 
will  gather  the  rarest  flowers— a 
pleasure  dem'ed  by  the  Bigi's  sterile 
ridge,  in  spite  of  its  inferior  eleva- 
tion.' 

We  arrived  early  at  Fribourg, 
distant  only  an  hour  by  rail  from 
Berne.  We  reached  the  town  by 
the  grand  suspension-bridge,  from 
which  you  step  almost  immediately 
into  the  Zahringen  hotel.  There  I 
took  leave  of  my  amiable  fellow- 
traveller.  He  told  me  his  name; 
but  the  weakness  of  my  memory, 
not  the  ingratitude  of  my  heart,  has 
caused  me  to  forget  it.  Immediately 
on  entering  the  house  I  begged  fhe 
landlord,  M.  Eussler,  to  find  me  up 
some  excursionists  bound  to  the 
famous  Fribourgian  hill,  whose 
strongly-marked  features  I  first 
caught  sight  of  from  the  Pont  de 
Gotteron,  a  structure  even  higher 
and  bolder  than  the  Grand  Bridge 
itsell 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  mine 
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host  presented  me  to  M.  Mauron, 
one  of  the  Cantonal  Councillors  of 
State,  and  to  M.  Yogt,  organist  to 
the  cathedral.  The  former  had  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  scaling  the 
Mol^on  the  following  day;  the 
latter  was  going  to  perform,  that 
evening,  on  Aloys  Moser's  celebrated 
organ.  The  artist  was  worthy  of 
his  instrument;  he  moved  his 
audience  even  to  tears.  Nothing 
but  the  sacredness  of  the  spot  pre- 
vented outbursts  of  applause. 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  the 
morrow's  excursion  was  our  princi- 
pal topic  of  conversation ;  and  M. 
Mauron  told  me  that  he  would  pro- 
vide not  only  a  guide  but  a  wnole 
heap  of  useful  articles— a  telescope, 
a  map— not  to  mention  provisions. 
The  prospect  was  all  the  more  de- 
lightful, that  Councillor  Mauron 
was  a  highly-educated  man,  with  a 
lively  imagination,  an  original  turn 
of  mind,  and,  in  spite  of  some  sixty 
years,  still  in  possession  of  excellent 
legs.  I  was,  therefore,  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  had  been  tutor  to 
Prince  Nicholas  Toussoupoff,  a  Bus- 
sian  grandee,  immensely  rich. 

We  separated  rather  late  in  the 
evening,  intending  to  meet  next 
morning,  the  soth  of  July,  at  half- 
past  seven;  to  breaktot  together, 
and  start,  at  nine,  for  the  little  town 
of  Bulle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mol^son. 
Notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  I  sle]9t  but  little  that  night. 
The  ascension  which  I  was  about  to 
make  had  taken  a  strange  hold  on 
my  fancy.  And  I  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  droumstance,  being 
now  no  longer  a  novice  to  tiie  im- 
pressions of  mountain  scenery. 

At  five  in  the  morning  I  was 
awake  and  stirring,  and  in  another 
hour  ready  to  depcuri  At  half-past 
seven,  as  no  M.  Mauron  appeajred, 
I  resolved  to  go  and  meet  him,  to 
calm  my  impatience.  As  I  went  on 
and  on,  and  at  last  reached  his  resi- 
dence without  catching  sight  of  him« 
I  began  to  feel  some  apprehensions, 
which  very  soon  were  justified.  I 
found  him  in  bed,  with  his  head  tied 
up  in  a  bandage  stained  with  spots 
of  blood.  He  had  met  with  an  un- 
lud^  fall  overnight.  He  was  in  a 
fever,  and  his  doctor  had  forbidden 
him  to  leave  the  house. 
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Ho  expresfied  his  deep  and  sinoere 
regret;  I  ezpresfled  mine  with  bo 
less  depth  and  sinoerit^,  and  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  quite  taken 
aback.  At  a  quarter  io  nine  I 
had  finished  my  sad  and  solitary 
breakfast;  mine  host  bad  presented 
his  bill '  reoeiyed  with  thanks  *  (the 
accustomed  formula  of  politeness 
here);  and  at  nine  I  mounted 
the  oonveyance  for  Bulle«  determined 
to  venture  up  the  Moleson  alone, 
if  needs  must,  although  a  little  agi- 
tated by  the  thought,!  hardly  know 
why. 

The  road  is  interesting  all  the  way 
to  Bulla  From  time  to  time  the 
eye  plunges  into  thevall^,  through 
which  the  Sarine  flows  tranquilly 
enough  in  his  broad  stony  bed. 
About  half-way  they  point  out  to 
you  the  suspension-bridgeof  Posieux 
(one  of  the  countless  'Devirs 
bridges '),  thrown  with  alpine  bold- 
ness oyer  a  black  and  frightful 
ravine;  but  ever  before  you,  awaiting 
your  attack,  stands  the  giant  moun- 
tain, with  his  long  and  narrow  ridge 
showing  iteelf  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly conspicuous.  At  noon,  under 
a  scorching  sun,  I  was  at  Bulle,  the 
depot  of  the  well-known  Gruyere 
cheeses,  which,  as  is  less  well  known, 
are  almost  all  made  at  Gressenay. 
I  went  to  the  inn  called  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille,  and,  feeling  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, threw  myself  on  a  bed 
without  undressing,  begging  them 
to  wake  me  at  three  o'clock,  or  ear- 
lier, if  any  pilgrims  to  the  Mol^n 
should  come. 

At  three  precisely  my  slumbers 
were  interrupted  by  good  news  in 
duplicate:  three  travellers  had  ar- 
rived/ intending  to  start  for  the 
Moleson  at  four,  and  had  ordered  a 
dinner,  which  dinner  was  served. 

I  jumped  off  the  bed,  and  hurried 
downstairs.  In  presence  of  the 
strangers,  already  at  table,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly solicited  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  sharing  their  repast 
and  their  excursion. 

My  frank  request,  expressed  in 
few  words,  was  immediately  granted 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world. 
They  were  a  I^^nchman  and  two 
gentlemen  of  Fribourg,  speaking 
our  language  (French)  perfectly.  I 
did  not  learn  th^ir  names  and  quali- 


ties (nor  did  they  mine)  till  after- 
wards ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
I  was  in  company  with  three  yoimg 
and  generous  spirits. 

A  bottle  of  Yvorne,  coffee,  and 
kirsch  aflSxed  the  seal  to  our  en- 
gagement. At  four  we  were  readj. 
As  we  were  to  return  to  dine  at  tbe 
hotel  next  day,  we  left  all  our  lug- 
gage there  which  we  did  not  abso- 
lutely want,  and  set  off  with  the 
brightest  of  possible  skies,  restored 
strength,  and  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

By  the  route  we  took,  we  had  four- 
and-a-half  hours'  uphill  walk  before 
reaching  the  top.  But  as  the  after- 
noon was  already  too  far  advanced 
to  complete  the  asoent  that  ssme 
day,  it  was  agreed  that  we  aboeld 
make  a  halt,  at  rather  more  thtn 
two- thirds  of  the  distance,  in  a  chlilet 
known  to  the  two  Fribourgjans,  who 
had  been  up  the  mountain  before; 
that  we  should  spend  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  night  there,  and  then 
proceed  to  reach  the  summit  a  little 
before  sunrise — a  moment  which, 
amongst  Uie  hills,  often  brings  dis- 
appointment witii  it,  like  many 
other  things  in  this  world.  Alas, 
that  it  should  be  so  1 

Each  of  the  Swiss  excursicHUfitfi 
carried  a  long  and  strong  alpenstock : 
my  French  companion  had  nothing 
but  a  switch ;  I  had  only  a  short 
and  light  walking-stick,  terminatisg, 
howev^,  in  an  iron  point  The  loog 
and  heavy  alpenstocks  which  I  had 
seen  during  the  course  of  my  jour- 
ney often  appeared  a  useless  piece 
of  affectation,  in  tbe  hands  of  either 
sex,  on  level  ground,  and  I  had 
taken  a  disUke  to  them.  I  refused 
to  make  use  of  th^n  to  the  very  list, 
sticking  faithfully  to  my  cherry-tree 
wand,  and  making  it  the  hnrerof 
the  local  brands  which  are  a  to/t- 
mmiium  presentias  at  remarkahle 
spots.  I  regretted  the  alpenfitod[ 
only  once;  namely,  while  desoeod- 
ing  the  Moleson :  but  then,  indeed, 
I  did  regret  it 

We  arrived  at  the  lower  qiargin  of 
the  wooded  belt  which  surronndi 
the  hilL  A  stream  of  water,  olesr 
and  peaceful  (the  latter  a  rarequaii^ 
with  streams  in  Switserhmd),  vas 
the  boundary  which  separated  vb 
from  the  forest  We  easily  crossed 
it  by  means  of  stepping-stones  which 
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reared  their  mossy  heads  above  the 
surface  of  the  brook.  Deciduous 
and  resinous  trees  sheltered  us  fiom 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  had 
caused  us  no  little  inconvenience. 
The  ascent  was  already  begun. 

After  walking  for  nearly  an  hour, 
sometimes  in  the  chequered  shade, 
but  more  frequently  across  rich  pas- 
tures, where  the  narrow  and  not  al- 
ways visible  path  scarcely  served  to 
g^de  us  on  the  way,  we  reached 
without  difficulty  (the  slope  having 
hitherto  been  gentle)  a  vast  extent 
of  buildings,  soreenei  by  a  semi- 
transparentgirdleof  treesand  hedges. 
It  was  La  Fart-Dieu,  a  religious 
house  founded  in  1307,  and  sup- 
pressed in  1847.  To  the  convent 
(to  which  I  paid  little  attention,  by 
reason  of  its  nude  and  insignificant 
architecture)  is  annexed  a  farm, 
which  scarcely  interested  me  more ; 
because,  in  this  grand  solitude,  it 
was  inhabited — nay,  all  alive  with 
cackling  poultry  and  sturdy  children 
dirty  and  vrild  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent—and miserably  kept. 

We  did  not  remain  at  La  Fart- 
Dieu  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  started 
again,  but  this  time  more  slowly  and 
with  greater  fatigue.  The  ascent 
became  more  and  more  steep,  more 
aod  more  difficult.  Sometimes  we 
had  to  cross  soft  and  spongy  bogs, 
hidden  beneath  rank  herbage,  and 
made  just  passable  by  round  stumps 
of  firwood  placed  dose  to  each 
other,  and  forming,  after  all,  only  a 
very  unstable  and  wearying  cause- 
way. 

We  were  in  the  region  of  pines. 
Not  a  breath  of  wind  whispered 
amongst  the  branches;  not  a  bird 
twittered  or  fluttered  beneath  the 
foliage ;  [there  are  no  birds  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  it  is  one  harmony  the  less 
in  tiie  grand  concertof  nature ;]  only, 
from  distance  to  distance  was  heard 
the  tinkling  of  the  bell  hanging  at 
the  neck  of  a  goat  or  cow,  themselves 
invisible,  and  the  continuous  mur- 
mur of  the  waters  running  along 
their  pebbly  channel.  It  was  im- 
posing, but  melancholy.  We  were 
the  only  creatures  on  this  desert 
path,  which  we  followed  as  it  led  us 
ever  higher  and  higher. 

At  last,  after  stopping  more  than 


once  to  rest,  we  reached  an  extent  of 
table-land  whose  surface  was  unlevel 
and  strewn  with  boulders,  and  on 
which  we  caught  sight  of  a  low,  long 
chalet,  supremely  black,  which  M. 
Joanne  (who  doubtless  has  never 
seen  it)  presumes  to  call,  in  his 
'  Guide,'  a  sort  of  inn.  It  was  our 
only  refuge  for  the  night.  We  had 
Hobson's  choice ;  that,  or  the  naked 
wilderness. 

It  was  half-past  seven.  The  sun, 
who  still  shone  in  an  unclouded  sky, 
was  about  to  disappear  beneath  the 
horizon.  While  my  companions 
proceeded  to  the  hovel,  summoning 
a  remnant  of  strength,  I  scaled  an 
eminence  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  fiery  orb  sinking,  in  floods  of 
light,  behind  the  long  dark-blue 
wall  of  the  Jura.  I  then  directed 
my  steps  to  the  cbftlet,  having  before 
me  the  brown  and  arid  peak  of  the 
mountain,  which  overhung  our 
present  station  at  an  elevation  of  five 
or  six  hundred  yards.  This  final 
stage  of  the  ascent  would  take  at 
least  an  hour  to  accomplish,  espe- 
cially as  we  were  to  perform  it  in  the 
darknesft  of  night.  The  scheme 
seemed  venturesome,  if  not  perilous, 
and,  I  confess,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  my  mind. 

At  this  moment  all  the  cattle 
were  returning  home  to  the  chalet. 
They  were  a  numerous  herd  of  cows, 
goats,  and  swine,  each  with  a  little 
bell  fastened  to  its  neck.  The  tink- 
ling of  this  multitude  of  bells,  soft 
in  sound  and  diverse  in  tone,  made 
a  singularly  harmonious  accompani- 
ment to  the  shadow  and  silence  of 
the  mountain. 

I  found  my  companions  in  a  vast 
and  murky  shed,  settling  the  condi- 
tions of  our  board  and  lodging  with 
three  or  four  tall  mountaineers,  as 
black  as  soot,  who  were  keeping  up 
the  fire,  without  any  chimney,  be- 
neath an  enormous  caldron,  in  the 
midst  of  pungent  smoke,  which 
could  only  escape  by  the  chinks  in 
the  roof.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
noticed,  in  this  darksome  den,  rows 
of  large  wooden  bowls  full  of  milk 
and  cream  of  immaculate  whiteness. 
The  contrast  was  particularly 
striking. 

One  of  the  black  goblins  who 
haunted  the  place,  and  who  spoke 
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Dotliing  bnt  harsh  German  ^bber- 
ifihi^owed  us  up  a  rough,  mill-Iike« 
ladder^Btaircafle,  into  a  chamber 
whose  whole  fxumitnre  consisted  of 
two  narrow  rickety  beds,  two 
benches  and  one  table,  on  which  he 
placed  a  smoky-smelling  lamp,  a 
black  compact  and  heavy  loaf,  some 
little  bowls  fall  of  milk,  and  wooden 
spoons  of  the  most  primitiye  pattern. 
The  milk  was  sweet  and  good,  ex- 
cellent, del  icions;  bnt  thebroad ! 

Such  is  the  cowhouse  and  piggery 
combined  which  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  une  esphx  d'anberge, 
and  which  is  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  the  Pliann^y,  or  Plan6. 
Tt  was  lacky  for  ns  that  we  had 
bronght  a  small  reserve  of  provi- 
sions with  ns. 

About  half-past  nine  we  thought 
of  going  to  bed;  but  not  being  able 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  share  one  of 
the  luxurious  couches  before  me,  1 
caused  inquiry  to  be  made  of  our 
savage  hosts  whether  they  could  not 
put  me  into  some  outrof-the-way 
comer,  garnished  with  a  bundle  of 
straw  and  a  truss  of  hay.  They  con- 
ducted me,  without  any  light,  into  a 
little  attic  full  of  aromatic  hay,  and 
with  no  other  opening  besides  the 
door  and  a  wicket  closed  by  a  solid 
wooden  shutter.  My  bed  was  soon 
made,  and  I  was  stretched  upon  it, 
undressing  no  further  than  my  shoes 
and  gaiters.  In  a  few  minutes  I  fell 
asleep,  lulled  by  the  talk  of  my 
travelling  companions,  from  whom 
I  was  separated  only  by  a  thin  par- 
tition, which  allowed  the  light  to 
glimmer  through  it  from  the  shrink* 
ing  of  the  wc^.  Weariness  had 
overpowered  me.  * 

Unfortunately,  I  was  soon  awake 
again,  streaming  with  perspiration, 
in  a  high  fever,  and  with  a  splitting 
headacha  I  was  instantly  aware 
that  the  strong  and  penetrating 
odour  of  the  mountain  hay  had 
induced  the  first  symptoms  of  suffo- 
cation. Consequently,  jumping  up, 
I  forced  open  the  wicket  to  let  in 
fresh  air. 

Breathing,  bareheaded,  the  cool 
breeze  of  night,  with  half  my  person 
thrust  outside,  I  tried  to  look  before 
and  below  me.  In  all  directions^ 
impenetrable  darkness.  But  on  the 
horizon,  towards    the  north-eaa^ 


broad  sheet-lightning,  unaccompa- 
nied by  sound,  shed  a  feeble  gleam 
over  huge  masses  of  cloud.  Over- 
head, in  tiie  north,  shone  the  Great 
Bear  constellation, brighter  thanever 
in  its  twinklings,  and  still  snr- 
moimted  by  the  long-tailed  comet 
which,  already  pale  and  small,  was 
plunging  almost  perpendicularly 
mto  the  abysses  of  the  firmament 

This  spectacle,  beheld  from  such 
a  spot  and  under  such  circom- 
stances,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
its  soothing  efi^ts.  Feeling  cahned 
and  refreshed,  I  was  prepazing  to 
lie  down  again  (but  with  the  window 
open),  when  the  ch&let's  wooden 
clock,  with  discordant  creakiDgs, 
struck  one  in  the  morning.  Snnchy 
lowings  and  bleatings  beneath  me 
responded  to  the  sound,  and  I  gave 
up  all  notion  of  going  to  sleep  again, 
remembering  that^  at  half- past  two, 
we  were  to  begin  our  climb  to  the 
mountain-top. 

For  some  time  I  had  been  think- 
ing about  our  imminent  and  adven- 
turous expedition,  when  I  heard  my 
companions  getting  out  of  bed.  A 
few  tape  on  the  partition  informed 
them  that  I  should  soon  be  wi& 
tiiem.  At  a  quarter  to  two  I  wag 
in  their  chamber.  Tlie  smoky- 
smelling  lamp  had  been  relighted, 
and  they  were  making  some  coffee 
with  the  aid  of  a  spirit-hunp.  At 
half-past  two  our  coffee  was  dmnk, 
our  hotel  bill  paid  (the  charges  were 
by  no  means  so  modest  as  the  ao- 
oommodation),  and  the  door  of  tiie 
ch&let  closed  upon  us. 

To  gain  the  first  slopes  of  tiie 
peak,  we  had  only  a  few  hundred 
steps  to  set— but,  gracious  heavens, 
what  a  path!  Fancy  a  black,  boggy 
soil,  so  trodden  by  cattle  that  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  putting  your 
feet  into  holes,  which  frequently 
were  the  cause  of  stumbling.  It  is 
true  the  night  was  very  duk;  bnt 
this  state  of  things  suited  me  all  the 
less  that  one  of  my  feet  had  reoeived 
a  slight  hurt,  my  shoe  having  graced 
the  skin  a  little  above  the  bee). 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  critical 
moment  soon  arrived  when  the 
brunt  of  the  ascent  was  to  be 
grappled  with.  Our  arrangemeniB 
were  speedily  mada  The  two  IVi- 
bourgians,  anned  with  their  idpen- 
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stocks,  formed  the  van  and  led  the 
way.  The  two  Frenohmen,  with 
their  small  walkiDg-sticks,  were  in 
the  rear.  We  marched  in  Indian 
file,  slowly  and  prudently,  following 
exactly  each  other's  footsteps. 

MoreoveTj  the  i^ope  was  abrupt 
and  steep,  and  the  rock— a  loose 
sort  of  pudding-stone— anything  but 
solid  under  our  feet.  At  a  certain 
elevation,  on  suddenly  hearing  some 
stones  rolling  down  behind  me,  I 
instinctively  stretched  out  my  hands, 
clinging  firmly  to  the  rocks,  and 
even  to  the  ground.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  I  looked  back;  and,  at 
the  sight  of  that  dark  chaos  of 
shadows— at  the  sound  of  the  pebbles 
leaping  down- hill,  I  halted  invo- 
luntarily. A  bar  of  iron  compressed 
my  chest,  and  a  cold  sweat  burst 
out  upon  my  forehead.  This  pain- 
ful emotion  soon  passed  away,  and 
I  speedily  rejoined  my  friends,  who 
continued  their  march  before  me, 
silently  and  slowly.  Tou  see  that  I 
have  no  intention  to  boast,  and  that 
I  am  not  afraid  of  confessing  those 
few  moments  of  weakness,  to  which 
the  most  resolute  nature  might  tem- 
porarily yield. 

After  some  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  of  up-hill  toil,  we  rested  our- 
selves for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
first  perceived,  in  the  S.  S.E.,  the 
thin  sharp  edge  of  the  waning  moon, 
scarcely  illuming  the  sky  with  a 
pale  and  doubtful  glimmer.  At  the 
same  time  the  darkness  of  the  night 
appeared  to  diminish  just  the  least 
in  the  world. 

We  did  not  reach  the  much- 
wished-for  summit  until  very  nearly 
four  in  the  morning.  The  sky  was 
but  slightly  paling  in  the  east;  it 
would  be  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  sun  could  rise ;  and  night 
still  veiled  the  landscape,  although 
with  a  more  transparent  shada  We 
were  all  excessively  fiatigued,  and, 
moreover,  very  cold.  So  we  drew 
upon  the  flask  of  one  of  our  party 
for  a  glass  of  kirsohwasser  all  round. 
It  was  our  first  libation  to  the 
Gtenius  of  the  Mountain. 

At  that  moment— a  few  paces 
from  us,  and  on  the  slope  opposite 
to  that  which  we  had  just  climbed 
with  BO  much  labour— there  ap- 
pered    successively,  like   shadows 


rising  from  the  earth,  nine  or  ten 
persons,  amongst  whom  we  could 
distinguish  several  females,  whose 
presence,  nevertheless,  had  not  re- 
vealed itself  by  any  sound  of  voice 
or  step.  We  soon  learned  that  we  had 
fallen  in  with  a  couple  of  Yaudoise 
and  Yalaisian  families,  who  had 
started  at  one  in  the  morning  from 
Albeuve.  The  ascent  on  that  side 
is  shorter  than  by  the  path  which 
we  had  taken,  but  steeper  and 
rougher  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  thereby  impracticable  for  horses 
and  mules;  whereas,  from  Balle, 
they  can  at  least  get  as  far  as  Plane. 
And  yet,  here  were  three  ladies,  two 
of  them  mere  girls,  amongst  the  un- 
expected arrivals !  But  these  wo- 
men had  the  constitutions  of  moun- 
taineers and  the  legs  of  chamois 
(I  had  nearly  written '  gazelles,'  for 
poetry's  sake). 

We  were  shivering,  in  spite  of  our 
drink  of  kirsch,  and  were  drumming 
on  the  ground  with  our  feet  to 
warm  them  a  little,  while  waiting 
for  the  sun's  more-than-ever-desired 
appearance,  when  we  heard  the 
short  snapping  noise  of  twigs  being 
broken  close  to  us.  Our  Yaudois 
and  Yalaisans,  knowing  what  they 
were  about,  and  loving  their  ease, 
had  provided  themselves  with  a 
stock  of  wood.  Soon  there  crackled 
and  blazed  a  cheerful  fire,  whose 
warmth  we  were  allowed  to  share 
without  ceremony.  And  there  passed 
kindly  and  interesting  words  on  that 
bare  observatory,  six  thousand  feet 
high,  where  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  unknown  had  assembled 
us,  strangers  to  each  other,  together. 

Meanwhile  day  was  dawning. 
The  distant  outline  of  the  horizon 
showed  itself  more  and  more  sharply 
defined ;  the  moon  faded  like  a  mere 
remnant  of  mist  about  to  .melt  in 
the  azure  firmament;  while  the 
deep,  deep  plain,  and  valleys  and 
gorges  deeper  still,  gently  shook  off 
their  shroud  of  darkness. 

Suddenly  an  exclamation  burst 
from  several  mouths  at  once.  It 
was  a  salutation  addressed  to  the 
great  luminary  who,  rising  in  an 
unclouded  sky,  was  gloriously 
lighting  up  the  whole  expanse  of 
heaven.  A  dazzling  ray  was  shot 
fiom  the  east;  and  this  first  fiery 
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dart  hit  at  one  stroke  the  heads  of 
Monte  Rosa,  Mount  Gerrin,  and 
Mont  Blanc—the  three  great  giants 
of  the  Valais  and  Savoy,  almost 
standing  in  a  Iine»  and  of  almost 
equal  t4tjvation — whose  very  waist 
we  should  not  have  reached  on  the 
top  of  our  pigmy  Moleson.  Never- 
theless, I  l)egan  to  feci  ill  at  ease, 
being  l)oth  porched  on  too  lofty  a  pin- 
naclo,  and  having  too  little  standing- 
room  on  the  narrow  ridge,  which 
hoisted  you,  almost  astride,  between 
the  two  abysf^es  of  its  opposite 
slopes,  of  which  we  had  just  scaled 
one,  and  were  soon  to  descend  the 
other. 

It  was  a  young  Yalaisanne,  with 
a  countenance  intelligent  rather 
than  pretty,  who,  with  a  smile  upon 
her  lips,  told  me  the  names  of  the 
three  colossi.  And  she  proceeded 
to  tell  me  plenty  of  others,  her  de- 
light and  enjoyment  still  increasing, 
in  proportion  as  the  sun  rose  higher 
and  brought  out  every  detail  of  the 
immens^e  panorama.  .Sheaddressed 
her  fresh  and  merry  laugh  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  compass ;  exactly  as 
the  morning  lark,  excited  with  air 
and  liberty,  scatters  his  aerial  notes 
to  the  clouds. 

'  Look  there,  Monsieur,'  she  said, 
stretching  her  child-like  finger  into 
space.  '  There,  in  front  of  the  Dia- 
blercts,  is  the  Dent*  de  Morcles,  the 
Dent  de  Corgeon,  the  Dent  Blanche, 
the  Dent  du  Midi,  the  Dent  de 
Ghaman,  the  Dent  dOche/ 

I  expressed  my  astonishment  at 
her  topographical  knowledge  and  at 
her  remembrance  of  all  those  names. 

'  Don't  be  surprised  at  that.  Mon- 
sieur. I  have  learnt;  it  all  from  your 
Joanne;  and,  aa  you  say,  I  have  a 
good  memory.  But  that's  not  all. 
There,  again,  is  the  Dent  de  Lys, 
the  Dent  de  Yauhon,  the  Dent  de 
Broc— ' 

My  eye,  dazzled,  fascinated,  fol- 
lowed her  finger ;  and  I  saw,  in  my 
troubled,  tired  iraagi nation,  mon- 
strous tusks,  formidable  incisors, 
enormous  grinders,  pointed  fangs, 
starting  in  all  directions  from  gi- 
gantic jaws  of  granite.  The  blood 
was  rushing  to  my  head;  I  could 
scarcely  keep  my  equilibrium;    I 

*  Sharp,  jagged,  time-wom  peaks  are 
oftea  styled  dentsy  or  teeth,  in  Switzerland. 


made  an  effort  to  resut  the  weak* 
ness ;  I  tried  to  answer,  to  continue 
the  conversation,  to  show  how 
amiable  and  clever  I  was — and  not 
a  word  would  come  to  my  lips  (I 
recall  it  with  shame  for  Fienoh  in- 
telligence), but  this  coarse  plea- 
santry which,  nevertheless,  was  the 
melancholy  truth. 

'  Much  obliged  to  you  for  i^l  your 
Dents,  Mademoiselle.  My  teeth  are 
already  set  on  edge  by  them— quite 
enough  for  once,  I  can  assure  youl' 

The  merry  maiden  laughed  in  my 
face,  notwithstanding  my  evident 
discomfort.  And  she  utterly  upset 
me,  by  running  with  her  brother  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  cliff,  where 
they  carelessly  gathered  dead  grass 
and  sticks,  to  keep  the  fire  from 
going  out 

You  know  the  effect  produced  on 
nervous  persons  by  the  sight  of  any 
one  leaning  too  fax  out  of  an  upper 
window,  or  walking  on  the  edge  of 
a  lofty  wall.  You  tremble  for  tiieir 
safety ;  you  beg  them  to  have  a  care; 
you  shrink  hack  yourself,  as  if  it 
were  you  that  was  in  danger.  The 
sensation  is  excessively  painfal. 

I  was  suffering  from  this  feeliog 
to  a  terrible  degree.  I  called  for 
help,  and  pointed  with  horror  to 
the  two  young  people  who  were 
disporting  on  the  brink  of  the  de- 
clivity. The  fiither  and  mother  in- 
terfered, and  called  their  children 
away  from  the  dangerous  spot,  per- 
haps more  out  of  compassion  for  me 
than  through  any  apprehension  in 
regard  to  them. 

'  Monsieur  has  reason  for  his 
alarm,'  said  one  of  their  party  who 
was  close  to  me.  'At  this  very 
place,  where  we  now  are  standing, 
a  frightful  accident  occurred  only 
two  years  ago.  A  young  girl  from 
Bulle  was  gathering  flowers,  only  a 
few  paces  away  from  her  family  snd 
friends.  They  saw*  her  lean  fo^ 
wards,  and  fall  on  her  hands.  They 
heard  her  laugh  as  she  tried  to 
creep  back  again.  But  she  could 
not  get  back.  She  slipped,  and 
slipped,  still  sh'ding  downwards. 
Then  her  onward  movement  inr 
creased  in  rapidity.  She  called  for 
help ;  her  shneks  became  desperate. 
She  rolled  over  and  over.  She 
bounded  like  a  stone  hurled  top 
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the  [Bmnmit.  They  heard  noihiDg 
more ;  Bhe  was  a  silent  corpse,  but 
stiU  dashed  along  with  accelerated 
Telocity,  nntil  stopped  at  last,  a 
broken  and  shapeless  mass.  What 
a  scene!  What  outbursts  of  grief! 
What  despair !  The  flowers  she 
had  gathered,  still  clenched  in  her 
hand,  were  shared  amongst  her 
playfellows  as  memorials  of  her 
fate.' 

Myjnyenile  companions  laughed 
no  longer,  but  instmctiyely  nestled 
close  to  their  parents.  As  for  me,  I 
felt  worse  than  ever.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  veil  between  my  eyes  and 
every  visible  object;  the  air  ap-« 
peai^d  to  boil,  as  in  a  mirage.  The 
tragical  story  I  had  just  hesad  rang 
in  my  ears  like  a  faneral  bell.  I 
fancied  that  some  one  was  uttering 
crieB  of  distresa  And  then,  do  all  I 
oould,  my  eyes  would  look  down  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  involun- 
tarily drawn  by  the  GbAteau  de 
Gruy^re,  perched  on  its  hillock  six 
thousand  feet  beneath  us.  This 
deep,  immense,  fearful  void  at- 
tracted me  painfully,  invincibly. 
At  that  moment  I  experienced  the 
strongest  and  strangest  sensation 
vrhich  can  possibly  seize  hold  of  the 
human  organism.  I  felt  what  I 
never  knew  before,  and  hope  never 
to  know  again.  My  head  was  turn- 
ing with  the  giddy  height  It  was 
dizziness,  vertigo,  unmistakeable, 
complete,  the  result  of  fittigue  and 
feverish  watchings,  acting  on  a 
frame  rendered  more  impressionable 
by  the  excitement  of  travel. 

To  break  the  spell,  I  sat  down  on 
the  ground,  as  well  as  to  conceal 
my  deplorable  condition.  I  did  not 
want  my  fellow-travellers  to  notice 
my  infiimity,  and  that  I  was  almost 
fainting.  Nay,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  assume  a  most 
ungraceful  position,  laying  myself 
on  the  flat  of  my  stomach,  which  I 
felt  was  the  speediest  way  of  ral- 
lying. 

Nevertheless,  I  condescended  to 
practise  a  bit  of  hypocritical  co- 
quetry. I  made  believe  to  have 
found  some  curious  object,  and  to 
be  examining  it  closely.  And  as 
my  head  grew  gradually  calmer,  I 
did,  in  fact,  find  something,  without 
having  sought  it,  without  having 


even  suspected  its  presence.  I  had 
before  my  astonished  eyes  a  thick 
tuft  of  the  little  gentian,  bearing 
flowers  of  the  brightest  blue,  and, 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  within  my 
reach,  tiny  plants  of  myosotis  in 
full  bloom.  I  gathered  with  delight 
a  few  specimens  of  each,  displayed 
them  with  ostentatious  affectation, 
and  stored  them  carefully  between 
the  pages  of  my  guide  book. 

These  floral  gems  naturally  re- 
called the  thought  of  the  young 
Bulloise'sdreadfulend.  Butstrergth 
of  mind  had  returned  with  repose 
of  body  and  calmness  of  thought 
I  rose  with  a  renewed  stock  of  reso- 
lution and  philosophy.  I  believe 
my  companions  became  aware  of 
what  a  pitiable  condition  I  had  been 
in.  Indeed,  I  confessed  it,  frankly 
and  humbly.  They  addressed  me 
with  evident  sympathy.  One  of 
them,  holding  a  pint  of  champagne 
in  his  hand,  cordially  invited  me  to 
take  my  share.  The  bottle  was 
speedily  uncapped,  and  our  leather 
goblets  filled  and  emptied  twice  to 
the  prosperity  of  Switzerland  and 
France.  Unluckily,  one  of  my  com- 
rades took  it  into  his  head  to  set  the 
bottle,  bottom  upwards,  at  the  edge 
of  the  grassy  slope,  and  let  it  go. 
At  first  it  glided,  then  rolled,  then 
bounded,  and  at  last  was  smashed 
to  atoms  against  the  first  rock  it 
met  with,  which  was  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  its  point  of  depar- 
ture. As  you  may  imagine,  every 
eye  followed  it  until  the  final  ca- 
tastrophe, and  the  &te  of  the  maid 
of  BuUe  was  again  brought  to  mind. 
With  that,  and  the  vertiginous  fas- 
cination exercised  upon  me  by  the 
Chateau  de  Gruy^re,  I  was  once 
more  obliged,  resist  it  how  I  might, 
to  resume  a  ridiculous  horizontal 
position. 

They  tried  to  divert  my  attention 
by  pointing  out,  at  a  distance,  the 
white,  but  no  longer  the  virgin, 
Jungfrau  —  the  lakes  of  Morat, 
Geneva,  Bienne,  and  Neufchdtel. 
But  the  sun,  rising  higher  and 
higher  above  the  horizon,  made 
mountain,  lake,  and  glacier  quiver 
and  tremble  in  a  haze  of  light.  It 
overcame  me  with  a  sickening  feel- 
ing. They  were  obliged  to  let  nie 
remaiu  quiet  for  a  while. 
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Bat  the  time  fjr  our  departure 
vn^  come.  It  was  then  half-past 
five  in  the  morning.  The  desoent 
would  take  us  three  hours  to  per- 
form ;  we  had  to  visit  the  Gh&teau 
de  Gruy^re,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Tine ;  and  also  to  reach  BuUe  not 
too  late  tor  my  friends  to  return  to 
Fribourg,  and  myself  to  sleep  at 
Yevey.  Onr  Vaudois  and  Yalaisans 
had  already  bidden  us  adieu.  They 
disappeared  out  of  sight  down  the 
ruggod  path  which  1^  us  hither, 
while  we  in  turn  had  to  descend  the 
slippery  slope  which  they  had 
mounted. 

So  I  stirred  up  my  courage  with 
heart  and  soul,  and  vigorously 
shook  myself,  both  morally  and 
physical  ly .  The  Fri  bourgians,  armed 
with  their  alpenstocks,  boldly  de- 
scended the  grassy  declivity,  while 
we  Frenchmen,  with  only  our  walk- 
ing-sticks, followed  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  hoping  to  meet  with  a 
gentler  incline.  Bat  to  go  on  in 
that  way  long  was  impossible.  We 
were  obliged  at  last  to  venture  and 
obey  the  invitations  of  our  friends 
below,  however  slowly  and  pain- 
fully at  first.  I  tried  gomg  back- 
wards, throwing  my  whole  weight 
upon  my  stick;  then  I  let  myself 
slide  a  little,  holding  on  fast  with 
both  my  hands.  Practice,  Hiey  say, 
makes  perfect ;  if  not  perfect,  I  was 
at  least  improved.  When  once  the 
steepest  part  of  the  slope  was 
passed,  I  was  no  longer  the  hind- 
most of  the  party.  About  eight 
we  entered  a  narrow  gorge,  full  of 
shadow,  foliage,  and  waterfalls. 
Then,  crossing  a  meadow  bounded 
by  a  brook,  we  got  safely  to  Albeuve 
at  last. 

Although  excessively  fatigued,  I 
would  accompany  my  friends  to 
Gruyere.  Melancholy,  little,  de- 
crepit, deserted  town ;  ancient  castle 
flanked  with  towers  and  ramparts. 
As  usual,  they  preferred  showing 
us  abominable  remnants  of  the  past, 
dnngeons  and  instnunents  of  tor- 
ture, to  allowing  us  to  linger 
amongst  its  tapestry  and  furniture, 
which  are  at  least  harmless  vestiges 
of  the  olden  time.    The  whole  is 


now  the  property  of  a  Geneva  watch- 
maker. Such  are  the  lessons  which 
history  teaches  to  the  great  ones  of 
the  land. 

Not  having  absolutely  the  strength 
to  go  and  see  the  Tine  disappear  in 
the  earth,  I  went  into  the  Hotel  de 
TAnge,  there  to  await  my  friends' 
return.  The  first  thing  I  saw  in  it 
was  a  comfortable  sofa,  and  the  Gist 
thing  I  did  was  to  lay  myself  upon 
that  Sofia  and  fall  asleep  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  And  then  I  made  a 
capital  breakfast 

About  noon,  the  visitors  of  the 
Tine's  descent  underground  re- 
,tumed  to  fetch  me  in  a  carriage. 
I  paid  my  bill,  which  contained  a 
curious  item:  'For  having  reposed 
on  the  sofa,  one  franc'  I  regretted 
not  having  slept  on  a  chair,  beisg 
curious  to  know  how  much  thej 
would  have  charged  for  that  less 
pretentious  place  of  rest 

At  three  we  reached  BuUe,  twentj- 
three  hours  after  leaving  it  The 
same  idea  struck  us  all  simulta- 
neously ;  namely,  that  the  best  of 
all  things  would  be  a  bath.  In 
truth,  we  had  £Burly  earned  it 

At  four,  we  took  our  last  repast 
together;  and  before  rising  from 
table  and  separating,  we  exchanged 
cards.  Then  only  I  knew  that  I 
had  ascended  the  Moleson  in  com- 

Smy  with  MM.  Y.  de  Mutach  (of 
oUigen),  Charles  de  ChoUet  (of 
Fribourg),  and.B.  Dupuy,  engineer, 
of  Lyons ;  while  they  were  informed 
that  they  had  vouchsafed  that 
honour  to  an  advocate,  once  mayor 
of  the  town  of  Oalais,  for  winch 
great  kindness  I  thank  them  afresh. 
Subsequently,  passing  over  the 
Col  de  Balme,  I  visited  uie  vall^  of 
Ghamounix.  Shall  I  ever  write  a 
description  of  this  latter  portion  of 
my  tour?  I  think  not.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  so  often  treated,  that 
one  is  apt  to  believe  it  to  be  ex- 
hausted. The  Moleson,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  the  advantage  of  having 
been  neglected  by  the  pens  of  tn* 
vellers.  I  therefore  determined  to 
give  the  best  account  I  could  at 
least  of  'the  Big!  of  Western  Svit- 
zerland.' 

Ernest  ls  B£AU. 
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commonest  matters  connected  with 
the  theatre. 

The  prospectns  which  he  iEsncd 
decUred  that  the  Boyal  Italian 
Opera  was  commenced  with  a  view 
to  'the  effective  representation  of 
operas  by  the  most  eminent  com- 
posers, without  distinction  of  conn- 
try.'  There  was  a  certain  anomaly 
involved  in  the  title  of  the  Boyal 
Italian  Opera— but  the  works  were 
sung  in  Italian,  so  it  passed  unques- 
tioned. 

Everything  was  done  on  a  scale 
of  almost  unparalleled  splendour, 
and  truly  reckless  prodigality.  The 
young  manager  spared  no  expense 
in  the  plans  which  he  laid  out  for 
the  production  of  the  various  operas 
— scenery,  orchestra,  decorations,  all 
were  magnificent.  MM.  Grieve  and 
Telbin  were  the  scene-painters.  The 
celebrated  chef  d'orchestre.  Signer 
Costa,  and  his  accomplished  artists, 
were  retained,  strengthened  by  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant musicians  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  Godfrey's  military 
band  was  also  engaged.  Mr.  Alfred 
Mellon  was  leader  of  the  ballet. 
Every  department  was  well  filled. 
To  nearly  every  singer  in  Europe 
Mr.  Delafield  offered  engagements. 
The  vocalists  who  accepted  his  pro- 
posals were  Mesdames  Fersiani,  Al- 
boni.  Castellan,  Grisi,  and  Yiaidot ; 
Signori  Mario,  Tamburini,  Konconi. 
T^e  chief  dancers  were  Mademoiselle 
Fabbri  and  Lucille  Grahn. 

The  general  management  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  theatre  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Frederick  Gye; 
and  it  could  not  have  fallen  into 
better  hands;  for  this  gentleman 
had  had  great  experience,  and  he 
was  well  adapted,  by  his  practical 
knowledge,  urbane  and  courteous 
manners,  and  unfailing  determina- 
tiou  t(>  presorrcdlEcipline,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  an  establishment  like 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

MB.  DELAFIELD— HIS  MAD  SPECULATION — 
MAGNIFICENT  FLANS  AND  PROJECTS — 
MB.  FREDERICK  OTS — MISTAKES  AND 
MISOHANCBB — PAULINE  GARCIA — RECK- 
LESS EXPENSES — ^MB.  SIMS  BEEVES-*- 
'  LE  PROFUETB ' — BETURN  OF  MADAME 
60NTAG  —  A  MANAGER  IN  DE8PAIU — 
WRECK  AND  RUIN— ENDEAVOURS  MADE 
TO  UNITE  THE  RIVAL  OPERATIC  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS—AN OPERATIC  BEPl'BUC — 
8IGN0R  TAMBERLIK — A  MANAGER  S  DIF- 
FICULTIES —  •  LA  TEMPESl'A  *  —  REAP- 
PEARANCE OF  MADAME  PASTA  —  THE 
YEAR  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  — 
FURTHER  ITNOEBTAINTIES  AND  DIFFI- 
CULTIES—THE •  WAGNER  QUARREL  '-- 
FLIGHT  OF  A  PRIMA  DONNA — A  DIREC- 
TOR IN  AN  UNPLEASANT  POSITION  — 
LORD  WARD— CLOSE  OF  HER  MAJESTY' H 
THEATRE— A  FORLORN  0PERA-H0C6E — 
MADAME  B06I0 — THE  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR 
—  COVENT  GARDEN  THEATIUS  BURNT 
DOWN — LORD  ward's  PROJECTS  —  HER 
3IAJESTY  S  THEATRE  OPEN  ONCE  MORE — 
3IADEM018ELLB  PICCOLOMINI  —  WHIMS 
AND  FANCIES  OF  A  FAMOUS  TENOR — 
*  CHEAP  NIGHTS*  AT  HER  MAJESTY'S— 
A  NEW  THEATRE — ^A  NEW  QUEEN  OF 
SONG — MB.  LUMLEY  OBLIGED  TO  GIVE  UP 
I'CSSBSSION  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE 
— DEATH  OF  MADAME  BOSIO— ITALIAN 
OPEItA  AT  DBURY  LANE — HER  SIAJESTY'S 
THEATRE  REOPENED  WITH  SI'LENDUUB 
— MR.  BENEDICT — 8IGN0B  ARDITI — THE 
FLORAL  HALL— REMARKABLE  PERFORM- 
ANCES —  MR.  MAPLESON  — '  FAUST  '  — 
ANOTHER  INUTILE  ATTEMPT  MADE  TO 
UNITE  THE  BTVAL  OPERA-HOUSES. 

IN  1848  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Delafield,  a 
young  man  who  had  recently  at- 
tained his  majority,  and  come  into 
Cession  of  a  fortune  of  one 
sired  thousand  pounds.  He 
was,  it  unfortunately  happened, 
totally  Ignorant  of  even  the  most 
ordinary  practical  details  of  the 
m<iDagement  of  an  operatic  estab- 
blishment,  and  was  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  others  for  advice  in  the 
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the  Boyal  Italian  Opera.  Mr.  Pon- 
teaa  was  his  Bubordinate,  lookiDg  to 
matters  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
stage-manager  was  Mr.  Alfred 
Harris. 

Ooe  of  the  primary  mistakes  was 
the  overwhelming  expense  entered 
into.  With  the  hope  of  retrenching, 
the  Director  was  induced  to  commit 
another  well-nigh  fatal  error— to 
di8mi)»s  a  large  number  of  servants 
and  stage  supernumeraries — thus 
materially  injuring  the  beauty  of 
the  groupings  in  some  of  the  operas 
where  numbers  were  indispensable 
for  effect,  such  as  the  scene  of  the 
gatheriDg  of  the  clans  in  the  '  Donna 
del  Lago/  and  the  riot  scene  in  the 
*  Huguenots.'  The  consequence  was, 
that  when  Mr.  Bunn  brought  out 
the  'Lady  of  the  Lake'  at  Drury 
Lane,  comparisons  unfavourable  to 
the  Koyal  Italian  Opera  were  made 
between  the  splendour  of  his  scene 
representing  the  gathering  of  the 
clans  and  the  scanty  grouping  on 
the  stage  representiog  the  same 
scene  in  the '  Donna  del  Lago.' 

The  performances,  however,  were> 
as  a  whole,  of  a  magnificence  which 
almost  eclipsed  those  of  the  older 
house,  although  Mr.  Lumley  not 
only  had  secured  the  great  singer 
who  had  the  preceding  season  driven 
London  out  of  its  senses,  but  had 
besides  drawn  together  a  most 
excellent  company,  and  brilliant 
dancers — Marie  Taglioni,  CeritOi 
Eosati,  Carlotta  Grisi,  and  M.  St. 
Leon.  By  the  production  of  '  La 
Favorita,'  'Les  Huguenots,'  and 
other  works,  on  a  scale  of  splendour 
never  attempted  before,  the  Boyal 
Italian  Opera  was  raised  to  the  posi- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  very  first 
operatic  establishments  in  Europe. 

The  announcement  of  Pauline 
Garoia's  first  appearance  created 
an  immense  sensation  in  musical 
circles.  Nine  years  before,  when  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  she  had  made  her 
dobut  in  England  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  She  had  then,  in  the 
character  of  Desdemona,  achieved  a 
veritable  triumph.  The  girl  of 
eighteen  was,  by  universal  acclama- 
tion, placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
her  sister,  Maria  Malibran,  with 
Pasta,  and  with  all  the  famous  voca- 
lists who  had  preceded  her.    She 


bad  appeared  again  the  year  subse- 
quent to  her  marriage — 1841.    By   ' 
1848  her  genius  had  matured ;  she 
had  passed  from  triumph  to  triumph 
in  all  the  l^ing  continental  cities. 
So  much  had  been  predicted  of  her 
before  she  appeared,  that  the  house 
was  crowded  on  her  first  night  She 
came  before  the  public  trammelled 
by  circumstances  which  would  hare 
entailed  irretrievable  ruin  on  an  in* 
ferior  singer ;  her  marvellous  genius 
alone  enabled  her  to  surmount  these 
cruel    disadvantages.    80  agitated 
was  she  when  she  stepped  on  the 
stage,  that  her  trembling  was  appa- 
rent to  all  paris  of  the  house.    It 
was  not  until  she  had  been  heard  in 
the  'Huguenots'  that  she  gained 
her  right  position.    At  the  end  of 
the  season  'Guillaume  Tell'  was 
produced.     There  was  an  intense 
excitement  in  the  musical  world 
when  this  opera  was  announced. 
Nothing    was    neglected    by  the 
manager  which  could  render  tbe 
performance  irreproachable.     The 
band    and  chorus  were  iaultless, 
the  mi$e-en-seene  magnificent,  ^e 
singers  admirable — but,  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  the  opera  was  a 
failure;  the  chief  reason  perhaps 
being,  that  it  was  brought  out  at 
the  very  close  of  the  season. 

The  expenses  had  been  almost 
reckless.  In  the  vocal  department, 
33,3492.  had  been  laid  out;  on  tbe 
ballet,  8,105/.  One  dancer  alone, 
Lucile  Grahn,  had  received  i.rio/. 
The  orchestra  had  cost  10,048/. 

When  the  season  terminated  ru- 
mours were  circulated  speaking  of 
utter  ruin  as  certain,  ror  once, 
rumour  was  correct  in  its  surmisea 

Mr.  Lumley  had  strained  eterj 
nerve  to  carry  his  establishment 
successfully  through  the  season. 
The  command  of  the  orchestra  ^res 
confided  to  Mr.  Balfe— an  apjwint- 
ment  which  met  with  the  unanimons 
approbation  of  the  subscribers  and 
of  the  general  public.  Mr.  Sims 
Beeves  essayed  the  Italian  stage  as 
Carlo,  in  the  opera  of  '  Linda'  He 
appeared  only  once ;  for  his  favourite 
part  of  Edgardo  having  been  iakoi 
by  Signer  Gardoni,  he  threw  up  his 
engagement  in  anger.  l%e  tiial 
was  of  unusual  difficulty,  as  it  was 
then  of  rare  occurrence  thai  an 
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English  ainger  yenhired  on  the 
bouds  of  the  Italian  stage.  The 
season  closed  with  every  outward 
sign  of  prosperity;  yet  embarrass- 
ments were  harassing  the  Director 
on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Delafield  renewed  his  experi- 
ment in  the  following  year,  wisely 
determining  to  red  nee  his  expenses. 
At  the  very  ontset  he  committed  an 
error,  in  allowing  Alboni  to  go  over 
to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  great 
interest  of  this  season,  in  London 
as  well  as  in  Paris,  was  centred  in 
'Le  Propbete.'  Madame  Yiardot 
performed  Fides— how  grandly,  it  is 
needless  to  recal.  She  had  taken 
the  character  when  the  work  was 
brought  out  in  Paris.  The  day  after 
the  first  representation,  Meyerbeer 
wrote  a  deeply  grateful  and  grati- 
fying letter  to  the  prima  donna. 
'  I  ceased  for  an  instant  to  remember 
that  I  was  the  author  of  the  work,' 
he  said.  '  You  had  transformed  me 
into  a  breathless  and  exdted  auditor 
of  your  impassioned  and  truthful 
accents.'  What  praise  this  was, 
coming  from  Meyerbeer,  need  not 
be  suggested  to  those  who  knew 
anything  of  the  fastidious  disposi- 
tion of  the  great  composer.  After 
the  fourth  representation,  Mr.  Harris 
went  over  to  Paris  to  witness  the 
mUe-en-sc^ne,  preparatory  to  the 
production  of  the  opera  at  the  Eoyal 
Italian  Opera.  Mario  went  to  study 
Soger's  interpretation  of  the  part  of 
Jean  of  Leyden.  Catherine  Hayes 
took  the  character  of  Bertha,  origi- 
nally performed  by  Madame  Cas- 
tellan. Even  the  subordinate  cha- 
racters were  excellently  filled. 
Everything  was  done  to  render  the 
performance  splendid  and  attrac- 
tive. The  scenery  was  gorgeous, 
the  dresses  new  and  costly;  the 
decorations,  processions— the  entire 
arrangements,  in  fact  —  magnifi- 
cent and  sparkling.  The  skating- 
scene  was  a  marvel  of  art  To  mount 
four  operas  only— 'Le  Prophete,' 
'  Les  Huguenots,' '  Lucrezia  Borgia,' 
and  'La  Donna  del  Lago' — cost 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Mr. 
Sims  Beeves  repeated  his  essay. 
The  great  attractions  of  the  season, 
however,  were  the  return  to  the 
stage  of  Madame  Sontag— the  Coun- 


tess Bossi— and  the  d6but  of  Made- 
moiselle Parodi,  favourite  pupil  of 
Madame  Pasta.  Both  these  events 
caused  the  keenest  curiosity  and 
expectation.  The  reappearance  of 
the  Countess  Bossi,  after  an  absence 
of  twenty  years,  created  a  furore, 
although  she  did  not  achieve  a  real 
success.  Her  sad,  romantic  history, 
the  recollection  of  what  she  had 
been,  surmises  as  to  how  she  would 
now  sing,  with  many  other  reasons, 
threw  an  additional  interest  around 
her  name.  If  she  arrived  too  late  to 
insure  the  prosperity  of  the  season, 
she  at  least  rescued  the  theatre  and 
the  manager  from  ruin.  She  lifted 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  from  the 
difficulties  into  which  it  had  been 
thrown  by  the  retirement  of  Jenny 
Lind— an  event  which  had  so  se- 
riously injured  the  director  that  he 
regarded  it  as  '  le  commencement  de 
la  fin.'  The  Sontag  furore  promised 
to  equal  the  Lind  mania;  again, 
strangely  enough,  the  old  legends 
were  circulated  in  a  new  form. 
Concerning  the  success  of  her  fa- 
vourite pupil  —  Mademoiselle  Pa- 
rodi—  Madame  Pasta  was  deeply 
anxioua  She  wrote  warmly  to  the 
director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
recommending  'la  mia  Teresa'  to 
his  care.  The  d^but  of  the  young 
lady,  however,  resulted  in  disap- 
pointment to  all. 

Many  causes  combined  to  en- 
tangle Mr.  Lumley  more  fatally  day 
by  day.  In  despair  he  wrote  to 
Bubiui,  imploring  his  help.  '  Once 
more,'  he  said,  'you  will  save  a 
friend— you  will  save  this  great 
establishment.'  'Tour  letter  has 
touched  me  profoundly,'  the  great 
tenor  replied, '  but  it  cannot  be.  A 
thousand  circumstances  render  my 
reappearance  impossible.  It  costs 
me  more  than  you  can  suppose  to 
persist  in  this  resolution;  but  I 
must  abide  by  it— you  cannot,  must 
not,  count  on  me.'  Further  corre- 
spondence ensued ;  the  most  urgent 
appeals  were  made  by  Mr.  Lumley, 
but  Bubini  was  inexorable. 

The  season  terminated. 

It  had  not  been  a  happy  one  for 
the  director  of  Her  Majesty^s  Theatre. 
Mr.  Delafield  was  a  bankrupt.  In 
his  schedule  there  was  almost  every 
imaginable  description  of  creditor — 
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uoblemcn,  bhopkeepers,  newspaper 
proprietors,  singers,  dancers,  dr&'sg- 
makei*8,  hotel-keepers,  meehanios, 
architects,  tlie  baud  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  engravers,  tailors^ 
lirompt<jrs,  gas-fitters,  a  gas  cora- 
pany,  rojxi- makers,  police  commis- 
sioners (for  the  attendance  of  con- 
stables at  the  theatre),  bankers, 
chimney-sweepers,  the  proprietors 
of  Waterloo  Bridge  (for  exhibiting 
bills),  &c.,  wl  iujinitum.  Besides 
these,  nearly  every  one  engaged 
at  the  theatre,  from  prima  donna 
to  lamplighter,  from  Mademoiselle 
Angri,  a  Greek  singer,  who  de- 
manded eighteen  hundred  pounds, 
down  to  the  pettiest  hanger  on, 
was  credited  with  various  amounts. 
Ho  disappeared,  but  for  years  his 
mad  speculation  was  not  forgotten, 
and  the  gossips  amused  themselves 
with  vain  surmises  as  to  bis  ulti- 
mate destiny. 

Overtures  were  made  to  Mr. 
Lumley,  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Eoyal 
Italian  Opera,  to  merge  both  operas 
in  one,  and  advantageous  terms 
were  offered  him  to  retire  from 
the  management  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  order  to  facilitate  this 
design.  These  terms  he  declined 
to  accept,  having  already  entered 
into  other  plans.  At  this  time  ho 
was  desirous  to  obtain  the  direction 
of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  then 
in  the  hands  of  Eonconi.  Intrigues, 
hostilities,  mischaoces  of  every  kind 
were  opposed  to  his  project,  but  he 
persevered  until  he  gained  his 
wish. 

Govent  Garden  Theatre  opened 
in  1850  for  its  fourth  season,  under 
the  direction  of  a  republic,  of  which 
Mr.  Gye  was  a  member— if  not  the 
chief.  Mr.  Gye's  energy  was  indomi- 
table, his  industry  untiring,  and  his 
influence  despotic.  In  every  way 
he  was  eminently  fitted  to  rule  a  vast 
operatic  establishment.  He  over- 
looked the  most  minute  details  in 
each  department  of  the  musical 
arrangements— nothing  escaped  his 
notice.  The  principal  aim  of  the 
directors  was  to  give  the  operas  of 
the  grand  French  school,  and  to 
produce  them  in  the  utmost  splen- 
dour and  completeness.  Their 
greatest  successes  were  achieved  by 


'  Les  Huguenots,*  '  Mafianiello,' '  Le 
Prophete,'  and  *  Robert  le  Diable.* 
It  was  a  year  of  splendid  perform- 
ances, memorable  for  many  reasoud. 
The  company  and  the  operas  were 
both  aduiirable;  the  band  aiiJ 
chorus  were  pronounced  to  be  the 
finest  in  Europe.  The  loading 
female  singers  were  Mesdarnes  Cad- 
tellan.  Vera,  De  Meric,  Grisi,  and 
Yiardot;  the  male  singers  were 
Formes,  Tamberlik,  Zelger,  Mario, 
Tamburini,  Ronconi,  and  others. 
It  was  during  this  season  that  Signor 
Tamberlik  made  his  first  appoaranoe 
in  England.  He  at  once  became  a 
favourite,  although,  judged  by  the 
highest  standard,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  perfect  or  highly-finished 
artist  He  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  ever  seen  on  the  stage ; 
he  was  endowed  with  a  beautifDl 
voice,  and  an  incomparable  acoent 
in  pronouncing  ItaUan,  and  he  had 
a  power  of  onei^y  and  sympathetic 
warmth  which  enabled  him  ataoy 
time  to  carry  away  his  audience. 
The  unlucky  costume  worn  on  hi> 
first  appearance  in  '  Moise,'  excited 
much  laughter  from  its  absurdity. 
He  came  on  the  stage  with  bare 
arms,  on  which  were  placed  gold 
bracelets ;  he  wore  a  spangled  petti- 
coat and  boddico,  and  had  false 
hair  plaited  at  the  sides  of  his  iaoe. 
Although  he  had  a  superb  figure, 
and  a  profile  exquisitely  chiselled  as 
an  antique  cameo,  yet  attire  so  ridi- 
culously disfiguring,  nearly  ruined 
his  own  chance  of  success  and  endan- 
gered the  opera.  Herr  Formes,  this 
season,  injudiciously  attempted  Ita- 
lian opera,  in  which  he  disappdnted 
even  his  most  ardent  adimirers. 
Signor  Mario,  too,  disappointed  the 
public  by  his  inefiiciency  in  the 
part  of  Eleazar  ('  La  Juive')»  a  I*'* 
which,  it  was  said,  he  had  most 
anxiously  desired  to  perform. 
Mr.  Lumley's  difficulties  incraased 

daily,  and  he  felt  that  nothing  eoald 
save  his  theatre.  None  of  the  new 
singers  excited  the  slightest  sensa- 
tion, although  many  were  tried. 
The  event  of  the  seascxi  was  the 
production  of  *La  Tempesia,'  an 
opera  written  expressly  for  &ig- 
land  by  MM.  Scribe  and  HaMvy. 
Every  resource  afiorded  by  Her 
Majesty^s  Theatze  was  employed  to 
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bxiog  out  this  work  with  effect.  The 
best  singers  in  the  company  were 
assembled  to  render  it  with  spirit 
The  Caliban  of  Lablaohe,  the  Mi- 
randa of  Madame  Sontag,  and  the 
Ariel  of  Carlotta  Grisi,  created  a 
temporary  cariosity.  Both  com- 
poser and  librettist  came  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  saperintending 
the  last  rehearsals  of  the  work.  To 
celebrate  the  arrival  of  these  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Lnmley  gave  a  grand 
dinner,  at  which  many  men  of  high 
rank  and  distinction  were  present. 
In  the  opera,  the  popular  air  by 
Dr.  Ame,  ^  Where  the  bee  sacks/ 
was  employed  by  the  composer  for 
the  pantomimic  music  of  Ariel,  and 
as  tne  finale  of  the  piece.  Un- 
luckily, this  was  the  only  moroeau 
in  the  three  acts  which  obtained 
uniyersal  admiration.  The  cha- 
racter of  Oaliban  was  the  last,  as  it 
was  judged  by  some  to  be  perhaps 
the  best  'creation'  of  Lablache. 
It  became  the  'town  talk'  for  a 
while,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
mastcopieoe. 

To  the  great  sarprise  of  the  fire- 
quenters  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
Madame  Pasta  appeared  for  one 
night  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
She  was  then  staying  for  a  short 
time  with  her  pupil.  Mademoiselle 
Parodi.  Neyer  was  singer  more  ill- 
adyised  than  the  once  mighty  Queen 
of  Song,  in  thus  consentmg  to  pass 
across  the  scene  of  her  former 
triumphs.  The  fine  phrasing,  the 
faultless  style,  the  grand  declama- 
tion, the  classic  seyerity  of  taste, 
were,  it  is  true,  still  remaining;  the 
rest  was  not  to  be  conjured  up  by 
imagination.  Her  yoice,  always 
yeiled  and  husky  even  in  its  prime, 
was  utterly  gone. .  She  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  dressed  in  the  most 
disfiguring  manner.  Yet,  as  one  o£ 
the  reigning  Queens  of  Song  (Ma- 
dame Viardot)  cried,  looking  at  this 
noble  ruin,  it  was  like  the  Cenacolo 
of  Da  Vinci  at  Milan—a  wreck  of  a 
picture,  but  that  picture  the  greatest 
picture  in  the  world.  Mademoiselle 
Parodi  continued  yainly  her  effort 
to  attain  the  place  which  she  am- 
bitiously coveted.  Mr.  Lumley  had 
now  obtained  the  formal  concession 
oi  the  Parisian  Italian  Opera.  Like 
all  similar   concessions  under  the 


regulations  then  existing  in  Prance, 
it  was  hampered  with  conditions  of 
a  most  embarrassing  nature— con- 
ditions minutely  described  in  Mr. 
Lumley's '  Beminiscenoes.'  Some  of 
them  are  positiyely  ludicrous.  He 
lost^  in  the  two  disastrous  seasons 
of  1850-1  and  1851-a,  while  director 
of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  francs,  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  With 
many  institutions  of  siiperior  im- 
portance, the  Italian  Opera  was 
shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the  coup 
cPetat  of  December  2, 1851. 

The  fiction  of  the  operatic  re- 
public of  directors  at  Govent  Gar- 
den Theatre  was  dropped  in  185 1, 
when  Mr.  Frederick  Gye  declared 
himself  sole  manager.  The  effects 
of  a  spirit  of  order  and  judicious 
discipline  were  soon  perceptible.  A 
wise  retrenchment  was  the  first  step 
taken.  Every  one  in  the  theatre, 
from  the  prima  chnna  assduta  to  the 
yeiy  doorkeeper,  willingly  submitted 
to  a  reduction  of  salary,  and  this 
reduction,  combined  with  a  generally 
vigilant  administration,  changed  the 
entire  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera.  From  that  time,  Mr. 
Gye  has  continued,  year  after  year, 
to  govern  his  empire  with  perfect 
judgment,  carrying  over  season 
after  season  successfully.  This  sea- 
son—185 1 — ^his  singers  were  Mes- 
dames  Grisi,  Angri,  Castellan,  Viar- 
dot, and  Louisa  Pyne ;  MM.  Tam- 
berlik.  Formes,  Tagliafioo,  Konconi, 
Mario,  Tftmburini,  <&c.  Miss  Pyne 
had  never,  until  this  season,  at- 
tempted Italian  opera;  and  the  essay 
was  all  the  more  wonderful  in  its 
success  when  it  was  considered  that 
she  replaced  another  singer  (Made- 
moiselle 2^err)  at  an  hours  warning. 
At  the  end  of  the  season,  M.  Grou- 
nod's  'Saffo'  was  produced,  and 
proved  a  failure,  from  causes  into 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter. 

In  1 85 1,  the  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  Mr.  Lumley  was  still 
struggling  against  his  adverse  fate. 
He  had  two  charming  dancers,  Mes- 
dames  Ferraris  and  Carlotta  Grisi ; 
but  all  interest  in  dancing  had  died 
out  in  London.  Even  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  it  was  abandoned,  ex- 
cept as  an  adjunct  to  the  Opera. 
Mr.  Lumley  had   a   long   list   of 
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Finarers,  tlic  mo^t  altraotiveof  \v]i.»in 
was  S()j)liiu  Cruvelli,  Avh')  was  L'^catiy 
arliuirt  d  bvsonuMiiul  luartilv  jibuscd 
by  otliers.  Her  Fidel io,  in  wliich 
she  was  ably  support evl  by  Mr.  vSiius 
Kcoves,  created  a  Fensati«»n. 

Tlio  last  'event'  of  tliu  s(ason  oc- 
curred on  tlie  ni^lit  wlwn  Mr.  lialtb, 
the  couihiotor,  took  hiA  lienefit. 
That  euiineute(>in]M)ser'8own  opera, 
*Les   (^ujitre    Fiis   dAyuion,'    was 

yerfonued  for  the  lirst  time  on  tlie 
talian  sbigo  under  Iho  title  of  *  I 
Qiiattro  Fratelli.'  Alrejidy  it  had 
enjoyed  much  j^opularity  in  its 
Frendj, English,  and  (Tcrman  forms. 
Th(5  work  was  received  with  favour 
when  i)resented  in  Italian.  Sophie 
Cruvelli,  with  Gardoni,  Pardini,  Co- 
let  ti,  and  Mtuisol,  performed  theoi)era 
in  a  spirited  and  effective  manner. 

Mr.  Lumley  entered  on  his  cam- 
paign in  1852  with  the  faintest 
iioi>es  of  success.  Uncertiunties  and 
dilhculties  attended  on  his  prepara- 
tions, causing  the  theatre  to  0})en 
unusually  late.  It  was  generally 
Hupposed  that  the  theati^e  would  not 
oj)en  at  all.  Perhaps  the  heaviest 
misfortune  which  befel  him  was  the 
'  Wagner  quarrel,*  the  details  of 
which  unhappy  affair  it  will  lie  need- 
less to  recapitulate.  To  this  em- 
broglio  he  attributed  chioily  his 
downfall.  This  quarrel  seriously 
injured  not  only  Jler  Majesty's 
Theatre,  but  the  Uoyal  Italian 
Opera.  The  history  of  this  season 
is  a  dismal  one.  The  unexpected 
flight  of  Sophie  Cruvelli  was  another 
blow  to  the  unfortunate  manager. 
Countless  embarrassments  followed 
each  other.  Actions  at  law  menaced 
him  on  all  sides,  both  in  London 
and  in  Paris.  In  this  crisis  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  influential 
among  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  aiding  the 
management  to  carry  on  the  enter- 
prise to  the  end  of  the  seajson.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  receive 
subscriptions  in  support  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sums  thus  raised 
should  be  disbursed.  The  scheme, 
however,  although  partially  carried 
out,  did  not  save  the  house.  Early 
in  the  season,  Mr.  Lumley  bod  con- 


ceiv'  1  the  ]»ian  of  forming  an  sflso- 
ciation  for  the  purpose  of  caxTy.nz 
on  the  atfairs  of  tlie  Opera  House— 
of  orjzrtuizing  a  joint-stock  company 
to  undertake  the  financial  and  specu- 
lative section  of  the  directorship, 
while  he  liimsolf  continued  the  ma- 
nagement. In  this  design  he  was 
cordially  assisted  by  many  noblenitn 
and  gentlemen,  but  it  was  found 
inj practicable.  At  this  juncture. 
Earl  Dudley  (then  Lord  Ward;  was 
somewhat  desirous  of  becoming 
director  of  the  theatre. 

At  last  the  doors  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theiitre  closed,  not  to  reopen  for 
three  years.  It  was  evident  that 
the  'old  house'  had  succumbed. 
Various  plans  were  suggested  hr 
those  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment, but  none  arrived  at  any  tan- 
gible result.  The  following  year 
the  *  pi^operties'  of  the  theatre  were 
announced  for  sale,  under  a  claim 
of  the  ground  landlord,  who,  iu 
1850,  had  advanced  on  this  security 
a  sum  of  ten  thousand  poimds.  To 
prevent  the  dispersion  of  these  vala- 
able  theatrical  accessories,  the  ori- 
ginal cost  of  which  had  been  efti- 
mated  at  twenty- three  thoa.«&o(l 
pounds,  it  was  arranged  that  ttiey 
should  be  purchased  in  the  narnc^ 
of  Lord  Ward  and  Sir  Ralph 
Howard,  upon  security  afforded  Ij 
Ut.  Lumley.  Sir  lUlph  Howani 
shortly  afterwards  relinquished  bis 
claims  to  Lord  Ward.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1853,  Lord  Ward  was 
still  anxious  to  take  the  manage- 
ment, and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  different  singers;  and  direc- 
tions were  given  that  tiie  theatre 
should  l>o  held  ready  to  open  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  the  project,  in 
consequence  of  difficulties  interposed 
by  the  principal  creditors.  Hi»  con- 
nection with  the  theatre  had  com- 
menced in  the  previous  year,  wbeu 
ho  had  taken  a  decidedly  prominent 
part  in  the  famous  committee  meet- 
ing. 

An  action  of  ejectment  wosbronght 
against  Mr.  Lumley  by  the  ground 
landlord,  upon  the  plea  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  lease  bad 
been  oommitted  by  the  lessee.  This 
vexatious  suitwasoarriedonthioagh 
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Some  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Director  of  Ooyent  Garden  to  obtain 
the  theatre.  At  one  time,  early  in 
1854,  Mr.  Benedict,  the  celebrated 
composer,  had  an  idea  of  taking  the 
theatre  under  his  direction.  After 
a  few  months  of  fraitless  negotia- 
tion, he  relinqnished  the  design. 
Mr.  £.  T.  Smith,  lessee  of  Drary 
Lane  Theatre,  then  came  forward, 
but  he  also  recoiled  from  the  over- 
whelming difficulties  and  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  undertaking. 

Fortune  had  smiled  on  the  Boyal 
Italian  Opera  during  the  season  of 
1853.  Several  new  singers  had  ap* 
peared,  the  most  remarkable  of 
whom  was  Madame  Bosio.  At  first 
this  charming  singer  mode  little  im- 
pression, and  it  was  not  until  a 
sudden  revelation  showed  the  beauty 
of  her  voice  and  the  refined  nature 
of  her  talent  to  the  opera-going 
public,  that  she  gained  the  place  in 
their  esteem  and  admiration— even 
in  their  affections— which  she  never 
lost.  The  next  season,  1853,  was 
also  successful,  although  the  singers, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  only  mo- 
derately distinguished.  The  band 
still  continued  most  admirable,  and 
had  become,  under  its  leader,  Mr. 
Costa,  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
Europe.  Mr.  William  Beverley  was 
at  this  time  scene-painter;  Mr.  Har- 
ris retained  his  position  as  stage 
manager.  A  profound  sensation 
was  created  in  1854  by  the  first 
series  of  Madame  Grisi's  many  fere- 
well  performances. 

In  spite  of  the  gloom  cast  by  the 
war  over  London  society,  the  brief 
seascm  of  1855  was  the  most  pros- 
perous since  the  opening  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  as  an  Opera  house 
in  1847.  A  terrible  blow  nearly 
rained  the  director  before  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  season  of  1856 — 
the  total  destruction  by  fire,  not  only 
of  the  house  itself,  but  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  valuable  property  which 
had  be^  accumulating  during  nine 
years,  the  musical  library,  the 
scenery,  the  costumes,  and  other 
accessories  of  more  than  fifty  operas. 
This,  the  great  operatic  event  of  the 
year,  naturally  created  an  extraor- 
dinary sensation.  By  many  it  was 
thought— hoped  or  feared,  as  in- 
terest dictated— that    the  days  of 


Italian  Opera  in  London  wore  ended. 
Fortunately  it  happened  that  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  was  untenanted, 
and  the  director  of  Covent  Garden 
was  enabled  to  secure  it  as  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  for  his  band,  chorus, 
and  principal  artists.  He  made 
proposals  for  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
out  Mr.  Lumley  had  hurried  to 
London  from  Paris,  with  the  hope 
of  reopening  his  house. 

Loid  Ward  was  desirous  of  bring- 
ing the  affairs  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  under  his  own  control,  al- 
though he  had  relinquished  his  idea 
of  taking  the  main  practical  direc- 
tion into  his  hands.  He  had  bought 
up  the  various  incumbrances  which 
rested  upon  tbe  establishment,  and 
was  now  the  most  powerful  creditor, 
acquiring  a  far  larger  interest  in  the 
theatre  than  the  proprietor. 

The  singers  engaged  by  Mr.  Lum- 
ley were  Mesdames  Piccolomini, 
Alboni,  Johanna  Wagoner,  Albertini, 
&c.,  and  some  excellent  male  singers. 
The  dancers  were  Rosati,  one  of  the 
most  admired  '  etoiles  de  la  danse, 
and  Marie  Taglioui.  The  conductor 
was  Signer  Bonetti. 

Judging  by  appearances,  it  would 
have  seemed  as  if  the  'old  house' 
had  completely  regained  its  ancient 
prestige.  The  theatre  was  crowded 
every  night>  and  there  was  every 
outward  sign  of  prosperity.  The 
subscribers  were  so  pleased  to  find 
themselves  within  the  familiar  pre- 
cincts of  their  favourite  haunt,  that 
Mr.  Lumley  was  summoned  by  them 
to  receive  an  outburst  of  applause. 

The  bright  little  star.  Marietta 
Piccolomini,  created  the  most  sin- 
gular enthusiasm — she  became,  in 
fact, '  the  rage.'  Once  more  a  mania 
l)0ssessed  the  public ;  this  time 
without  much  justification.  The 
sprightly  little  Sardinian  had  no 
sound  claims  to  be  considered  either 
an  excellent  singer,  a  fine  actress,  or 
even  a  beautiful  woman.  She  was 
not  a  great  artist ;  she  was  rather  a 
clever  amateur— full  of  fire,  it  is 
true,  and  determined  to  achieve 
success  at  any  cost.  However,  her 
audiences  yielded  to  the  peculiar 
fascination  which  she  exercised  over 
them.  From  the  time  of  her  d^but, 
the  fortunes  of  the  theatre  were 
assured  for  the  season. 
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At  both  houses—at  Her  Majesty's 
and  at  the  Lyoeom— the  season  was 
ODOsiially  sacoessfol. 

There  was  a  second  proTisional 
season  at  the  Lyoeom  Theatre, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gye. 
The  director  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  Mr.  Lumley,  still  hoping 
to  contest  the  field  sncoessfully  with 
his  partialis  disabied  rival,  opened 
his  doors  daring  1857.  It  was  a 
desperate,  but  far  from  happy  effort 
Nearly  all  the  singers  were  new  to 
the  English  public.  The  only  one 
whose  appearance,  howeyer,  was  at- 
tended with  legitimate  saccess,  was 
Signer  Giaglini.  The  exquisite 
quality  of  his  voice,  the  elegance  of 
his  style,  and  his  handsome  person, 
despite  his  undoubted  deficiencies  as 
an  actor,  won  popularity  for  him  on 
the  night  of  his  a^but  Signer  Giu- 
glini  had  originally  been  destined 
for  the  priesthood,  and  had  been  re- 
markable in  his  boyhood  and  early 
youth  as  a  singer  in  the  choir  of  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Fermo.  His 
excellence— first  as  a  treble,  and 
afterwards  as  a  tenor— attracted 
general  notioe,  and  many  efforts 
were  made  to  tempt  him  upon  the 
lyrical  stage.  These  efforts  he  re- 
sisted for  a  long  time ;  but  at  length 
it  happened  that  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  Fermo  Theatre  fell 
ill,  when  Signer  Giuglini  took  his 
place  at  a  moment*s  notice.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  principal  tenor  was 
incapacitated  by  sudden  illness  from 
appearing,  and  Signor  Giaglini  re- 
placed him.  His  success  as  Jacopo, 
in  'I  Due  Foscari,'  revealed  &e 
lovely  quality  of  his  voice  to  the 
musical  judges  of  Fermo ;  and  from 
that  time  he  decided  to  renounce 
the  church  for  the  stage.  His  know- 
ledge of  music  was  thorough,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  art  of  composi- 
tion. The  triumph  of  the  new  tenor 
was  the  chief  operatic  event  of  1857. 
Every  other  male  vocalist  seemed  to 
be  eclipsed  by  him.  Mr.  Lumley 
mentions  a  curious  peculiarity  of 
taste  when  speaking  01  Signor  Giu- 
glini. '  At  this  period,'  he  says, '  the 
principal  passion  of  the  great  tenor 
was  for  making  and  letting  off  fire- 
works. It  was  one  of  those  i)a3sions 
which  almost  amounted  to  a  mania, 
and  engrossed  all  his  thoughts  when 


not  occupied  with  his  art  He  had 
come  to  be  a  considerable  adept  in 
firework-making,  and  his  enthn- 
siasm  in  exhiUting  his  beaatif ol 
works,  and  his  pride  in  saccess  and 
applause,  apparently  equalled  ^t 
wmch  he  felt  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
musical  career.  A  pantomimic  ex- 
pression of  a  ''Catherine  wheel,"* 
urom  a  friend  in  a  side-box,  would 
make  him  sing  on  the  stage  with 
redoubled  spint'  Another  of  his 
fimcies  was  for  making  and  flying 
kites,  formed  in  every  variety  of 
eccentric  device.  The  prima  donos 
who  sang  with  him  m  1857  wbs 
Mademoiselle  Spejzzia — a  tall,  hand- 
some woman,  with  an  unpleasuit 
voice. 

Mr.  Lumley  was  anxious  to  revive 
the  taste  for  dancing,  which  had 
died  out  His  preparations  for  the 
ballet  were  organized  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive scale.  Lord  Ward,  who 
claimed  from  his  position  to  be  con- 
sidered the  adviser  of  the  director, 
wrote  to  him  before  the  opening  of 
the  theatre—'  It  strikes  me  you  bave 
an  enormous  ballet  I  do  not  know 
how  yon  will  place  them  all.' 

An  experiment  was  tiled  by  Mr. 
Lumley,  in  the  Deoembor  of  that 
year,  in  the  shape  of  a  winter  cam- 
paign—'  extra  performances,' at  re- 
duced prices.  The  success  of  this 
exi)eriment,  in  a  pecuniary  pcint  of 
view,  was  b^ond  the  director's  an- 
ticipations. 

Humour  declared  that  no  new 
theatre  would  be  built  to  replace 
the  one  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  rumonr  fell 
into  error.  A  theatre,  new  from  its 
very  foundation,  was  commeoced, 
built,  and  opened  for  public  per- 
formances within  twenty-six  months 
from  the  destruction  of  the  old  one. 
It  was  a  new  and  magnificent  edi- 
fice, raised  on  the  asl^  of  the  old 
Govent  Garden  Theatre.  Tbehooce 
was  opened  in  1858  by  Mr.  Gye. 
There  were  four  Opera-honses  open 
that  season— Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
Govent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  and 
the  Opera  BufGa  at  the  St  James's. 

The  new  theatre  was  more  ample 
and  splendid  than  any  theatre 
hitherto  existing  in  London.  It  vis 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  deooiatoDi 
carpenters,  and  painters,  when  it 
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opened  on  the  15th  May.  About 
the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at 
the  appointed  time,  sx)ecaIation  had 
been  busj,  and  hundreds  of  pounds 
had  changed  hands  on  the  result 
The  interior  was  found  to  be  beau- 
tifal  and  commodious;  the  utmost 
care  had  been  taken  to  accommo- 
date the  occupants  of  every  part  of 
the  house.  The  anxiety  which  Mr. 
Gye  had  suffered  from  his  desire  to 
keep  fiuth  with  the  public,  and  his 
great  exertions,  brought  on  an  illness 
which  confined  him  to  his  house  for 
weeks.  The  chief  singers  were  Mes- 
dames  Grisi,  Bosio,  Farepa,  and 
Nantaer^Didi^,  MM.  Mario,  Tarn- 
berlik,  Gardoni,  Bonconi,  Tagliafico. 

Mr.  Lumley  had  dis(x>vered  an- 
other prize— another  new  singer 
wlio  was  destined  to  gain  the  laurel 
crown  of  a  Queen  of  Song.  This 
was  Mademoiselle  Tietjens.  The 
season  did  not  begin  until  after 
Easter,  and  therefore  much  de- 
pended on  the  success  of  the  first 
night  'Les  Huguenots*  was  selected 
as  the  piece  for  this  important  occa- 
sion. Every  nerve  was  strained  by 
the  Director  to  render  this  produc- 
tion as  effective  as  possible ;  every 
effect  that  could  be  commanded  by 
scenery,  dresses,  and  general  ap- 
pointments, had  been  studied  and 
executed  with  the  minutest  care. 
The  singers  rivalled  each  other 
in  zeal.  The  last  rehearsals  ex- 
cited much  interest  and  excite- 
ment; and  the  curiosity  of  the 
privileged  few  who  coul^  obtain 
admission  on  these  special  occa- 
sions was  highly  aroused.  Made- 
moiselle Tietjens  naturally  felt  most 
anxious  regarding  the  coming  or- 
deal. 'How  much  she  felt  this 
critical  position,'  observes  Mr.  Lum- 
ley, '  was  evidenced  by  her  bursts  of 
artistic  animation  and  excitement  at 
the  rehearsals.  As  her  powerful 
voice  rang  through  the  theatre,  and 
excited  the  plaudits  of  all  present, 
the  latent  fire  of  Giuglini  became 
Idndled  in  its  turn,  and,  one  artist 
▼ieiiig  with  the  other  in  power  and 
passion  of  musical  declamation,  each 
rehearsal  became  a  brilliant  per- 
formance.' Indeed,  so  strongly  were 
both  artists  and  connoisseurs  im- 
pressed with  the  merits  of  Made- 
moiselle Tietjens,  that  fears  were 
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expressed  lest  she  should  utterly 
swamp  the  fiivourite  tenor.  These 
fears  were  groundless. 

At  this  time  the  director  found 
himself  in  greater  difficulties  than  at 
any  previous  period.  The  nobleman 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  friend, 
suddenly  changed  to  being  his  most 
argent  creditor,  refusing  the  slightest 
concession.  Lord  Ward  pressed  for 
three  quarters'  rent  (4,oooZ.),  and 
sent  him  notice  that  if  the  money 
were  not  inmiediately  paid,  Mr. 
Lumley  must  be  prepared  to  give 
up  possession  of  the  theatre  into  his 
lordship's  hands. 

The  opening  night  was  encourag- 
ing. The  Queen  and  court  were 
E resent,  and  everything  seemed 
right  and  propitious.  The  two 
great  singers  were  nervous,  but  the 
opera  went  off  well  Giuglini  was 
in  ecstacies  when  the  director  told 
him,  on  the  stage,  that  the  Queen 
was  to  be  present  The  reception  of 
Mademoiselle  Tietjens  was  enthusi- 
astic. Giuglini  was  resolved  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost,  lest  he  should 
be  entirely  eclipsed,  so  both  voices 
were  heard  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  In  a  very  short  time. 
Mademoiselle  Tietjens  fairly  esta- 
blished herself  in  the  favour  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  Opera.  At  the  end 
of  the  regular  season,  Mr.  Lumley 
repeated  his  experiment  of  a  series 
of  '  cheap  nights.' 

At  the  close  of  the  protracted  sea- 
son of  1858,  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
^ssed  for  ever  from  tiie  hands  of 
Benjamin  Lumley. 

Lord  Ward  had  pressed  him  very 
stringently ;  he  left  the  director  no 
alternative  between  the  immediate 
payment  of  the  arrears  of  rent — 
4,000/. — or  an  immediate  cession  of 
the  whole  property  into  his  lordship's 
hands.  Notning  remained  but  a 
surrender  of  the  lease,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  theatre  into  Lord 
Ward's  hands.  From  the  time  when 
possession  of  the  house  was  formally 
given  up  by  Mr.  Lumley,  his  con- 
nection with  the  theatre  was  entirely 
severed. 

The  first  event  in  the  operatic 
world  in  1859  created  a  strange,  sad 
excitement.  News  came  from  St 
Petersburg  that  the  charmiDg  fa- 
vourite, Angiolina  Bosio,  was  d^ — 
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killed  by  over-work  and  an  nnkind 
climate.  PerhajM  no  prima  donna 
was  ever  more  nniversally  lamented 
than  this  gracefal  and  refined  singer, 
who  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age 
and  at  the  zenith  of  her  reputation. 

Although  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
was  closed,  there  were  two  Italian 
Operas  in  London  that  year.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith, 
Drory  Lane  was  opened  for  the  per- 
formance of  opera.  The  oompiuiy 
oonsistci  of  Mesdames  Victoire 
Balfe,  riccolomini,  Guardncci,  Tiet- 
jens,  MM.  Ginglini,  Badiali,  Belart, 
&c  The  chief  feature  of  this  at- 
tempt was  the  assumption,  for  the 
first  time  in  London,  by  Mademoiselle 
Tietjens,  of  the  part  of '  Norma.' 

It  was  probably  tiie  success  at- 
tending this  efifort  which  induced 
Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  the  following  year 
— 1 8  60 —to  become  lessee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Tbeatra  Considerable 
changes  and  improvements  were 
efiected  before  the  house  opened. 
The  tiieatre  underwent  a  thorough 
renovation  Iwth  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. The  pit,  the  vestibule,  the 
lobbies  on  the  grand  tier,  and  the 
crush  rooms,  were  lined  with  mirrors, 
the  walls  were  papered,  the  ceilings 
painted,  the  floors  and  stairs  car- 
peted, the  chandeliers  improved,  the 
stalls  newly  arranged.  The  singers 
engaged  were  Mesdames  Allx>ni, 
Laura  Baxter,  Lotti  della  Santa, 
Marie  Cabel,  Borghi  Mamo,  Tietjens, 
MM.  Mongini,  Giuglini,  Sebastiano 
Bonconi,  and  Gassier.  The  dancers 
were  Marietta  Pocchini,  one  of  tiie 
most  accomplished  of  living  dancers, 
Amalia  Ferraris,  idol  of  the  French 
and  Bussian  capitals,  Glaudina 
Cucchi,  and  others. 

Mr.  Benedict  and  Signer  Arditi 
were  appointed  directors  of  the 
music,  composers,  and  conductors. 

Jules  Benedict,  who  was  bom  at 
Stuttgardt,  1805,  came  to  London 
for  the  first  time  in  1835,  chiefly  at 
the  instance  of  his  friend  Madame 
Malibran.  Since  that  period  he  has 
resided  idmost  entirely  in  England. 
From  his  early  youth  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  duty  of  conduct- 
ing an  orchestra.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  was,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  friend  Weber,  engaged 
to  condnct  the  German  Opera  at 


Vienna;  afierwards  he  transferred 
bis  services  to  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlo,  and  then  to  the  Fondo  at 
Naples.  He  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  theOpera  Buffit  at  the  Lyceum 
in  18  36,  an  entertainment  earned  on 
for  two  seasons  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
He  wassubsequently  musical  director 
at  Dmiy  Lane,  when  Mr.  Bunn  was 
manager.  He  was  again  conductor 
at  Drury  Lane  during  the  Italian 
Opera  season  in  1859.  During  i860, 
he  brought  out  at  Her  Majestys 
Theatre  an  Italian  version  of  We- 
ber's '  Oberon,'  with  recitatives  and 
additions  principally  selected  from 
the  composer's  own  works.  Wd)er 
had  been  one  of  his  most  sincere 
friends.  The  works  which  Mr. 
Benedict  has  given  to  the  world 
have  all  been  more  or  less  well 
received. 

Luigi  Arditi  was  bom  (1812)  at 
Crescentino,  a  small  town  in  Pied- 
mont He  commenced  his  public 
career  in  1 84  3  asordiestral  conductor 
at  Yeroelli.  Since  that  time  he  has 
continued  to  wield  the  b&ton  of  a 
chef-d'orchestre,  during  a  life  of 
wonderful  variety  and  industry. 
Mr.  Lumley  introduced  him  to 
England. 

At  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera,  in 
i860,  the  singers  were  Mesdames 
Nantier  Didi^,  Csillag,  Miolan  Gar- 
valho,  Penco,  Budersdorff,  and 
MM.  Tamberlik,  Zelger,  Tagliafico, 
Bonconi,  Mario,  Faure,  and  FonnesL 
One  of  tiie  most  remarkable  eveaais 
of  the  season  was  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Adelina 
Patti. 

The  new  floral  hall,  a  spacious 
and  elegantly  constructed  saloon 
attached  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
intended  to  be  devoted  to  a  variety 
of  purposes,  was  opened  as  a  pro- 
menade, after  the  performances  in 
the  theatre,  about  the  middle  of  the 
season,  and  was  so  used  on  several 
nights.  A  grand  show  of  flowers 
took  place  shortly  after  the  opening, 
and  in  the  evening  the  occupants  of 
the  boxes,  stalls,  and  pit  were 
allowed  the  right  of  entrance. 

The  'fiireweir  performances  of 
Madame  Grisi  formed  an  attraction 
at  Covent  Garden.  The  finest  per- 
formance of  the  season  was  perhaps 
the  production  of  '  GuiUaume  TelL' 
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This  work  achiered  then  the  greatest 
sacoess  it  had  ever  met  with  in 
England,  and  for  nine  or  ten  nights 
drew  crowded  audiences, — would  in 
all  probahility  have  continued  to 
attract  for  nine  nights  more  had  not 
the  attention  of  the  public  b&sa  sud- 
denly diverted  by  the  appearance  of 
Mademoiselle  Patti.  This  charming 
singer  gained  as  veritable  a  triumph 
as  her  immediate  predecessor  on  the 
lyric  stage^MademoiseUe  Tietjens 
— ^had  obtained. 

Mr.  Mapleson  made  his  first  essay 
in  operatic  management  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  1861.  He  was 
in  many  respects  well  fitted  for  the 
position  at  which  he  ambitiously 
aimed.  Signer  Arditi  was  conductor, 
Mr.  Calcott  scene  painter.  The 
leading  singers  were  Mademoiselle 
Tietjens  and  Signer  Giuglini.  Em- 
boldened by  success,  he  the  follow- 
ing year  undertook  the  direction  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Although 
he  entered  upon  this  enterprise  at 
the  briefest  possible  notice,  and  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  season  through 
in  a  hurried  manner,  his  efforts 
were  highly  successful.  Signor  Ar- 
diti  and  Signor  Calcott  accompanied 
him  to  this  enlarged  sphere.  Since 
that  year,  Mr.  Mapleson  has  con- 
ducted Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  the 
unqualified  satisfaction  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  of  tlie  general  public. 
His  success  has  been  d\\  the  more 


highly  to  be  appreciated  as  he  has 
never  had  the  same  means  at  com- 
mand as  his  rival,  Mr.  Gye,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  the 
amplest  resources  of  any  theatre  in 
Europe.  Signal  efforts  were  made 
by  Mr.  Mapleson  to  restore  the  by- 
gone prestige  of  the  ballet,  but  its 
days  of  gloiy  have  apparently  passed 
away  for  ever.  Not  all  the  fascina- 
tions of  Amalia  Ferraris,  nor  the 
brilliant  qualities  of  Mademoiselle 
Pocchini,  nor  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  divertissements,  could  raise 
the  ballet  to  its  ancient  popularity. 

The  great  incident  of  the  season 
of  1863  at  Her  Majesty's  was  the 
production  of  M.  Gounod's  '  Faust.' 
The  principal  characters  were  ad- 
mirably sustained,  and  the  work 
created  a  profound  interest. 

It  was  proposed,  at  the  close  of 
the  season  of  last  year — 1865 — to 
unite  the  two  rival  opera-houses  by 
means  of  a  joint-stock  company. 
This  scheme  has,  however,  for  the 
present  been  abandoned. 

The  history  of  the  successive  di- 
rectors of  Itidian  opera  in  London 
must  necessarily  be  an  imperfect  one. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  close  its 
pages  otherwise  than  abruptly,  esr- 
pecially  at  a  time  when  the  fortunes 
of  the  operatic  establishments  and  of 
their  rulers  hang  in  the  balance  of 
an  uncertain  destiny. 

E.  0.  0. 
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,  TiLuru:  But,  Lom» 


RECtTRBING  to  Fleot  marriages, 
some  of  the  eitncts  made  by 
Mr.  BnmB  from  the  pareoos'  pocket- 
books  ate  worth  narrating : — 

'Geo.  Grant  and  Ann  Gordon 
bachelor  and  gpinster,  atola  my 
clothes  brush ;  another  couple  had 
b^tcre  stole  a  silver  spoon.' 

There  veie  fellows  who  acted  as 
'  omimon  htubands,'  who  for  a  fee 
inairied  womeo  io  debt,  so  that  they 
oonld  plead  a  coTeitore ;  the  fellows 
fbn^mg  all  olaima  upon  theii  wires. 

'John  Feiren,  Gent,  sen.,  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom,  br.,  to  Ceborah 
Nolans,  ditto,  sp.' 


diflcove.-_, 

be  in  person  a  woman — 'no  donbt 
to  free  Deborah  &om  her  debts,  ud 
to  avoid  the  common  hosbaod.  This 
trick  was  frequently  played,  sodk- 
tintes  for  the  reason  named,  and  fre- 
quently as  a  joke.' 

The  fees  were  Bometimee  com- 
ponnded  for  by  silver  buttona, 
worth  zs.,  and  a  ring  of  BotU 
Talne. 

'  Lydia  Collet  and  Richard  Turner, 
brought  by  Mrs.  Crooks,  behind 
-vilely,  and  attempted  to  nm  avv 
with  Mrs.  Crooks'  ring'— len^  it  is 
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oonjectnred,  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. 

'  John  Newsam  and  Ann  Lay  oock, 
widow— ran  away  with  scertificate, 
and  left  a  point  of  wine  to  pay  for.' 
No  doubt  a  snggestion  of  the  widow 
—if  Mr.  Weller*8  estiniate  of  widows 
be  a  correct  one. 

One  party  was  'married  upon 
tick;'  and  a  coachman  came,  and 
was  half  married,  and  would  gi?e 
but  3«.  6d,,  and  went  off.  On  the 
trial  of  John  Miller,  for  bigamy,  it 
was  sworn  that  any  one  might  have 
a  certificate  for  as.  6d,  without  any 
ceremony  of  marriage  whateyer. 
This  was  reducing  the  businens  to 
such  extreme  simplicity,  that  a  new 
Marriage  Act  was  passed,  although 
Walpole  wrote  against  it,  and  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  House  of  Oommons  uttered 
wilder  opinions  than  he  in  opposi- 
tion, one  declaring  that  'it  would 
shock  the  modesty  of  a  young  girl 
to  hare  it  proclaimed  to  the  parish 
that  she  was  going  to  be  married,' 
and  Charles  Townsend  declared  *  it 
was  one  of  the  most  cruel  enter- 
prises against  the  fair  sex  that  ever 
entered  the  heart  of  man,  and  tiiat, 
did  he  promote  it,  he  should  expect 
to  have  his  eyes  torn  out  by  the 
young  women  of  the  first  country 
town  he  passed  through'— and  all 
because  it  compelled  the  rich  heiress 
and  the  peer's  son  to  wait  until  they 
were  of  age  before  they  could  marry 
whom  they  pleased,  and  required 
Dolly  to  be  cried  ihiee  times  m  the 
parish  church  before  she  could  be- 
come Mrs.  Giles  Jolter. 

The  Old  Bourne,  from  which  Hol- 
bom  takes  its  name,  broke  out,  says 
Stow,  about  the  place  where  the 
bars  do  stand— now  Brook  Street — 
where  Chatterton  died,  at  Mrs. 
Angel's,  a  sack-maker's;  in  Fox 
Crourt,  running  out  of  it,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Macclesfield  gave  birth  to 
Bichard  Savage,  naming  her  boy 
after  herself,  for  she  certainly  was 
a  savage.  So  leaving  Farringdon 
Street  on  our  left  for  the  present, 
ascend  High  Oldbofome  Hill,  for- 
merly the  road  from  the  Tower  and 
Newgate  to  the  gallows  in  St  Giles, 
and  its  successor  at  Tyburn.  Some 
may  remember  poor  Polly— Mac- 
heath*s  wife's— lionent    'Methinks 


I  soe  him  already  in  the  cart, 
sweeter  and  more  lovely  than  the 
nosegay  in  his  hand.  What  volleys 
of  sighs  are  sent  from  the  windows 
of  Holbom  that  so  comely  a  youth 
should  be  brought  to  disgrace.'  No 
doubt,  had  social  and  not  poetical 
justice  been  done  on  the  Captain,  he 
would,  like  Swift's '  Tom  Clmk,' 

*  Have  stopped  at  the  G«oiie  for  a  bottle  of  Mck, 
And  promiMd  to  pay  for  It  as  be  came  baok.' 

It  is  narrated  of  an  old  counsellor 
in  Holbom,  that  on  every  execution 
day  he  turned  out  Ids  clerks  with 
thu  compliment— '  Go,  ye  young 
rogues,  go  to  school  and  improva* 

On  our  right  are  the  remains  of 
Field  Lane,  where  Mr.  Fagan  tutored 
the  Artful  Dodger  and  Charley  Bates 
(as  Wolton  did  years  ago)  in  the  ui 
of  picking  pockets.  Annexed  is 
Safi&on  Hill,  so  named  from  the 
saffron  gardens  there.  Nearly  oppo* 
site  is  Shoe  Lane,  where  formerly 
stood  Old  Bourne  Hall.  Here  Pepys 
came  to  a  cock-pit  and  found 
*  strange  variety  of  people,  from  the 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
poorest  'prentices,  bakers,  brewers^ 
Dutchers,  draymen,  and  what  not, 
and  all  these  follows,  one  with 
another,  cursing  and  clearing,'  and 
he  soon  had  enough  of  it  Here 
died  Samuel  Boyce,  the  poet,  firom 
want,  unable,  however,  to  eat  the 
roast  beef  brought  to  him  because 
there  was  no  ketchup.  In  (G^un- 
powder  Alley  lived  Lilly,  tlie  astro- 
loger, who  pretended  to  discover 
stolen  goods,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Farringdon  Market  was  the 
burying-ground  of  Shoe  Lane  work- 
houset  and  there  was  the  grave  of 
the  highly-gifted  and  unhappy  poet 
Thomas  Chatterton.*  On  the  site 
of  Wren's  church  stood  a  former  St. 
Andrew's,  of  which  two  or  three  old 
gothic  arches  remain.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  was  married  there  (1598}  to 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton.  She 
was  young,  very  beautiful,  and 
rather  eccentric,  and  attracted  the 
re^Btrds  of  Coke  and  Bacon.    Essex 

*  The  parish  register  records— *  Aug.  38, 
1770.—  William  (Thomas)  Chattertoo 
[with  •*  the  poet "  added  afterwards],  in- 
terred in  thegrareyard  of  Shoe  Lane  work- 
house.' 
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Bapported  the  suit  of  Baoon  with  all 
his  mflaenoe ;  hut  whether  the  lady 
discovered  that  the  great  philoeo- 
pher  deserved  the  estimate  given  of 
him  by  a  late  humorous  lustorian, 
who  says—'  The  character  of  this 
Baoon  was  rather  streaky/— and  so 
declined  him,  we  know  not,  but  she 
married  Goke  and  rejected  a  chan- 
cellor. Bacon  had  a  lucky  escape, 
for  Lady  Hatton  turned  outa  tartar, 
and  OgAb  found  that,  as  Douglas 
Jerrold  has  since  written, '  she  leaned 
her  back  against  her  marriage  certi- 
ficate and  defied  hioL*  Those  who 
marry  widows  should  requixe  to 
have  'good  characters  from  their 
previous  situations,'  we  fimcy. 

Over  the  way  was  the  hostel  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  with  its  vine- 
yards, garden,  and  orchard,  as  the 
Protector  Gloucester  knew  frdl  well, 
and  remembered  when  meditating 
the  death  of  Hastings  and  the  arrest 
of  the  Bishop: '  My  Lord,'  said  he, 
merrily, '  you  have  vety  good  straw- 
berries at  your  garden  in  Holbom, 
I  require  you  let  me  have  a  mess  of 
thenL' — '  Gladly,'  ^uoth  the  bishop, 
and  sent  for  them  immediately ;  but 
notwithstanding  his  civility  Glouces- 
ter had  him  locked  up  that  same 
morning.  Many  great  i)ersonage8 
occupied  the  Bishop's  house.  John 
of  G&unt^  when  driven  from  the 
Savoy  by  Wat  Tyler's  mob,  lived 
and  died  there.  The  conspiracy 
which  gave  Protector  Somerset's 
head  to  the  block  was  hatched  there. 
Many  memorable  feasts  have  been 
held  in  Ely  Place,  given  by  the 
newly-elected  serjeants-at-law,  and 
in  1531,  when  eleven  new  Serjeants 
were  made  at  once,  they  gave  a  feast 
worthy  the  calamity.  It  took  five 
days  to  get  through  the  bill  of  &re. 
Sir  Christopher  laid  out  about  6000Z. 
of  our  money  upon  Ely  House  when 
he  came  into  possession—and  well 
he  might,  for  Elizabeth  made  the 
original  bargain  for  him,  and  agreed 
that  he  should  pav  only  10/.  in 
money,  ten  loads  of  hay,  and  a  red 
rose  (afterwards  increased  to  twenty 
bushels).  It  was  to  enforce  this 
enforced  bargain  with  Bishop  Cox 
that  Eh'zabeth  wroto  the  letter  re- 
markable for  its  brevity  and  empha- 
sis, in  which  she  swore  a  good  Tudor 
oath  to  unfrock  Cox : — 


'Pboud  PBILA.TE, — ^I  undeisiuid 
you  are  backward  in  complying 
with  your  agreement;  but  I  would 
have  you  to  know  that  I  who  made 
you  what  you  are  can  unmake  70a : 
and  if  you  do  not  forthwith  fdlfil 
your  engagement,  by  G — dl  I  will 
immediately  unfrock  you. 
*  Yours,  as  you  demean  yourself, 

Elizabeth,  who  seldom  gave  loans, 
and  never  forgave  due  debts,  subse- 
quently pressed  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  40,000^.  arrean,  which  Chan- 
cellor Hatton  could  not  meet,  so 
that  it  went  to  his  heart,  and  he 
joined  his  last  dance — ^the  Danoe  of 
Death. 

AYhen  Gondomar,  tlie  Spanish  am* 
baeeador,  lav  there  on  Good  Fridaj, 
1633,  a  thousand  persons  were 
present  to  witness  the  stage  play  of 
Ghrist*s  Passion,  being  the  last  p^ 
f ormanoe  of  the  religious  m jsterv  in 
England.  The  chapel  of  St  EUiel- 
dieda,  in  Ely  Place,  and  which  still 
remains  to  us,  was  built  about  the 
1 3th  century,  and  then  standing  in 
a  field  planted  with  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  walL 

Long  after  Holbom  had  only  a 
single  row  of  houses  on  the  north 
side,  and  Field  Lane  was  only  a 
lane,  and  Saffron  Hill  a  fiedr  meadow, 
with  a  footpath  across  it,  bounded 
by  Tummill  Brook,  and  the  walls  of 
Ely  Place.  Leather  Lane,  or  lither 
Lane,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  wis 
a  lane  leading  to  a  field,  in  which 
stood  the  house  of  Sir  Williiun  Fa^ 
nivale,  afterwards  Fumival's  Inn. 

At  the  George  and  Blue  Boar  was 
intercepted  Charles  I.'s  letter  to  ins 
queen,  m  which  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton,  disguised  as  troopers,  discovered 
the  king's  intention  to  destroy  thezn. 
This  letter  is  said  to  have  brought 
about  Charles's  execution.:  Opposite 
was  the  Bed  Lion,  where  the  bodies 
of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  BiadshaWi 
were  carried  from  Westmioster 
Abbey,  and  next  day  dragged  on 
sledges  to  Tyburn.  '  So  doth  the 
whirligig  of  tune  bring  about  its  re- 
yenges.' 

We  are  at  Gray*s  Inn  Lane,  now 
the  outlet  for  dirty  courts  sod 
dirtier  inhabitants,  though  Pym  and 
Hampden  resided  in  this  lane  when 
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the  ship-money  question  was  about 
to  make  England  a  battle-field. 
Away  northward  is  the  old  hostel, 
the  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  and  Battle 
Bridge,  so  named  becaose  it  onoe 
pertuned  to  Battle  Abbey.  There 
stood  a  maryellotis  statae  of  George 
IV.,  made  of  cement  and  brick  by  a 
journeyman  bricklayer;  but  that 
ornament  of  the  metropolis  has 
iranished^and  might  advantageously 
be  followed  by  a  good  many  other 
of  our  statues  at  large  and  in  little. 
Gray's  Inn  Lane  was  the  only  place 
known  to  Dr.  Willis  where  grew 
the  herbs  bearing  a  yellow  flower, 
called  the  small  Black  Cresses  of 
Naples,  and  which  sprung  up  in 
such  profusion  among  the  ruins  of 
old  St  Paul's  after  the  Gieat  Fire. 

Let  us  retrace  our  steps  to  Fetter 
Lane,  or  Fewter*s  Lane,  as  it  was 
called  from  the  idle  .people  lying 
there  when  it  was  a  road  to  the 
gardens  by  the  Thames  side,  and  to 
those  in  Old  Bourne.  Hobbes  of 
Malmsbury  lived  here,  and  so  did 
Dryden,  at  No.  1 6,  it  is  said.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  both  ends 
of  Fetter  Lane  were  used  as  places 
of  execution.  Fetter  Lane  seems  to 
have  been  a  rival  to  Lombard  Street, 
for  Ben  Jonson  makes  Fungoso  say 
that  he  '  can  borrow  forty  shillings 
on  his  gown  in  Fetter  Lane.'  Praise* 
god  Biarebones,  the  'leatherseller, 
and  his  brother.  Damned  Bare- 
bones,  lived  at  the  comer  of  Fleet 
Street  and  Fetter  Lane,  both  in  the 
«ame  house.  A  lady  of  rather  un- 
•enviable  notoriety  resided  at  the 
right-hand  comer  of  Fleur-de-lis 
Court,  and  may  as  well  be  intro- 
duced; we  refer  to  that  amiable 
flagellant  Mrs.  Brownrigg.  'She 
whipped  two  female  'prentices  to 
-death,  and  hid  them  in  a  coal-hole,' 
£ays  Canning,  parodying  Southey. 

Staple  Inn  was  the  Inne  or  Hos- 
tell  of  the  merchants  of  the  (Wool) 
^tapl&  The  Holbom  front  is  of  the 
time  of  James  I.,  and  nearly  one  of 
the  oldest  existing  specimens  of 
-street  architecture.  In  Staples 
Inn  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  '  Idler,' 
seated  in  a  three-legged  chair,  so 
scantily  were  his  chambers  fur- 
nished. 

Barnard's  Inn  was  the' Dean  of 
Lincoln's    house   in   Henry  YI.'s 


time,  and  Thaives  Inn,  originally 
the  dwelling  of  Thaive,  an  armourer 
in  Edward  III.'s  day.  Thieves' Inn, 
therefore,  as  a  derivation,  is  a  piece 
of  rudeness  to  the  lawyers,  who,  we 
dare  say,  are  not  worse  there  than 
elsewhere. 

Just  through  Holbom  Bars,  you 
had,  says  Stow,  'in  old  time  a 
Temple  built  by  the  Templars.' 
This  was  afterwards  called  the  Old 
Temple.  The  site  was  bought  by 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  now 
Southunpton  Buildings. 

Lincoms  Inn  Fields  produced 
apples,  pears,  nuts,  and  cherries, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  there 
was  a  walk  under  elm-trees  where 
Philip  and  Mary  walked.  It  was 
the  coney  garth,  and  well  stocked 
with  rabbits  and  game. 

Holbom  was  paved  at  the  expense 
of  Henry  Y.,  when  the  highway  was 
so  deep  and  miry  that  many  perils 
and  hazards  were  occasioned  to  the 
king's  carriages,  and  to  those  of  his 
faithful  subjects.  Chancery  Lane, 
formerly  New  Lane,  was  no  better 
in  .Henry  IIL's  time,  when  he  of  a 
Jew's  house  founded  a  House  of 
Converts.  (There  have  been  many 
converts  to  the  folly  of  debt  in  Jews' 
houses  in  our  time  in  Chancery 
Lane.)  Edward  III.  annexed  the 
House  of  Converts  to  the  office  of 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  called 
the  road  thereto  Chancery  Lane. 
The  great  Lord  Strafford  was  bom 
there,  and  Lord  William  Bussell 
inherited  a  house  on  the  site  of 
Southampton  Buildings.  When 
passing  this  house  on  the  day  of 
nis  execution,  the  fortitude  of  the 
martyr  forsook  'him  for  a  moment, 
but,  overmastering  his  emotion,  he 
said, '  The  bitterness  of  death  is  now 
passed.'  From  this  house  several 
of  Lady  Rachel's  letters  are  dated. 

Honest  old  Izaak  Walton,  that 
benevolent  torturer  of  fish  and  live- 
bait,  lived  in  Chancery  Lane,  as  did 
the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  who, 
objecting  to  have  the  contents  of 
the  cesspools  numped  out  into  the 
street,  procurea  the  proper  drainage 
of  the  same,  and^made  it  the  respect- 
able place  it  is  'considered  to  be  by 
the  profession.  Jacob  Tonson,  be- 
fore he  removed  to  Gray's  Inn,  had 
his  shop  at  the  Judge's  Head,  near 
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the  Fleet  Street  end  of  Ghanoery 
Lane.  In  Cnnitor  Street  was  Lord 
Eldon's '  first  perch/  as  he  Bays, '  and 
often  thenoe  ran  down  to  Fleet 
Market  with  sixpence  in  his  hand 
to  buy  sprats  for  supper.'  He  found 
better  fue  from  the  Ooorfas  in  that 
neighbonrhood  in  after  yeaxs.  Two 
or  three  removes,  and  plenty  of 
Cabinet  pudding.  Erskine,  when 
be  was  Ghanoellor«  was  asked  by 
an  old  lady  if '  the  Esquimaux  really 
li?ed  upon  seals?*  '  Oh,  yes/ said 
Erekine, '  and  yeiy  good  living  they 
make,  if  you  only  keep  them  long 
enough.'  Until  ibe  widening  of  the 
Fleet  Street  end,  a  fine  example  of 
an  old  London  House  stood  at  the 
comer  of  Chancery  Lsne. 

Temple  Bar  divides  London  and 
Westminster,  and  marks  the  boun- 
dary of  the  city  and  the  shire.  In 
Shire  Lane  was  the  celebrated  Eit- 
cat  Club,  00  named  from  certain 
pies—not  a  yery  pleasant  assodi^ 
tion,  I  must  say. 

•  For  ktt-cat  wlU  fir«t  spitng  from  kit -cat  plei.* 

The  Club  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  attached 
to  the  House  of  Hanover ;  and  the 
pies  referred  to  really  derived  their 
namefix>m  no  feline  construction,  but 
from  Christopher  Katt,  the  maker 
of  them,  and  who  lived  near  the 
tavern  in  King  Street,  Westminster. 
Pope  or  Arbuthnot  has  said  that 
the  Club  was  named— when  it  be- 
came the  custom  to  toast  ladies  after 
dinner— from  the  old  cats  and  the 
young  kits,  whose  names  were  en- 
graved on  the  members'  glasses. 

Jacob  Tonson,  the  celebrated 
bookseller,  was  the  secretary,  and 
had  the  portraits  of  the  members 
painted  all  of  the  same  size,  to  suit 
the  room.  Hence  the  term  '  Kit-cat 
size'  for  certain  canvas.  The  por- 
traits are,  we  believe,  still  preserved. 
The  Tatter's  Trumpet  tavern  was 
also  in  Shire  Lane. 

The  bar  consisted  formerly  of  a 
post  and  rails,  a  chain  and  a  bazre, 
and  were  repainted  and  newly  hung 
nt  the  coronation  of  Queen  Mary. 
The  bar  gave  place  to  a  house  of 
timber  across  the  street,  with  a 
narrow  gateway  beneath,  and  was 
destroyed  after  the  Great  Fire.  The 
present  bar  was  built  by  Wren,  and 


the  old  oak  gates  still  lemsin.  Then 
gates  were  formerly  closed  at  night, 
and  on  occasions  of  tumults  or  rojal 
visits  to  the  d^.  Elizabeth  had  to 
ask  for  admiaaion  when  on  her  my 
to  St.  Paul's  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  So  had  Eurfia 
and  Cromwell  when  on  their  wiy  to 
dine  in  the  City ;  and^  Queen  Anne 
had  to  send  in  her  cavi  after  Maii- 
borough's  yictoiy.  Our  own  grft- 
dous  Queen,  on  her  accession,  and 
when  the  Royal  Exchange  was 
opened,  recognised  the  dvio  right 
of  knocker.  Above  the  centre  of 
the  pediment  the  heads  and  limhi 
of  persons  executed  for  high  treasoD 
were  placed  on  iron  spikes,  and 
'  people  made  a  trade  of  letting  q^- 
ing  glasses  at  a  penny  a  look' 
(Walpde),  to  those  desiroos  of 
seeing  them.  And  there  those  grim 
mementoes  remained  until  bk>wn 
down  by  the  wind — some,  like 
Counsellor  Layer's^  having  been 
there  for  thirty  years.  The  remains 
of  the  spikes  were  removed  witiun 
our  recollection. 

Let  us  return  to  the  old  Fleet 
river  (navigable  in  Henry  VH-'s 
time  up  to  Holbom  bridge,  but  now 
carried  through  a  huge  iron  pipe), 
and  then  take  our  way  up  fleet 
Street,  one  of  the  most  andent 
thoroughfares  of  London.  Before 
the  Great  Fire  the  street  was  bad!; 
paved  (and  so  continued  long  after), 
and  the  houses,  mostiy  of  timber, 
were  built  higgledy-piggledy—tbe 
shops  dark  she&,  with  overhanging 
pent-houses  beneath,  where  the 
traders  and  thdr  'prentices  stood  to 
solidt  custom  by  calling  oat  to 
every  passer-by, '  What  do  you  lack, 
gentles?  What  do  yon  lack?*  The 
space  for  foot  passengers  was  de- 
fended by  rails  and  posts,  and  the 
latter  served  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  performances  at  the  theatres, 
and  other  matters  requiring  pah- 
lidty.  Hence  the  word  'posting- 
bill.' 

Bridewell,  long  the  terror  of  re- 
fractory London  'prentices,  the  idle, 
and  the  abandoned,  was  a  king's 
palace  before  the  Cionquest,  andBud 
to  have  been  partly  of  Boman  con- 
struction. Most  of  our  Nonnw 
kings  held  their  court  there,  and 
when  it  was  rebuild  Henry  I.  gaTO 
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the  stone  for  that  purpose.  The 
name  is  deriyed  from  St.  Bridget, 
and  her  holy  well,  now  represented 
by  on  iron  pump  in  Brioe  Lane,  a 
fayonrite  promenade  of  blacklegs 
and  other  'nraght'  men  of  the 
present  day.  The  palace  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  there  Cardinal  Com- 
pegina  was  brought,  with  numbers 
of  King  Henry's  nobility,  to  hear 
the  royal  speech  on  his  Majesty's 
marriage  witn  Eatherineof  Arragon. 
And  there  the  heads  of  the  reh'gious 
houses  in  England  were  smnmoned 
when  Henry  determined  upon  their 
suppression.  After  Wolsey's  dis- 
grace the  palace  reyerted  to  the 
Crown,  but  Henry,  from  some  un- 
pleasant oomiubial  recollection,  we 
presume,  allowed  itj  to  &11  into 
decay.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  houses,  and  Edward  YI. 
had  succeeded  his  many-wiyed 
father.  Bishop  Bidley,  in  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  biafore  the  king, 
be^ed  tne  'wide  large  empty 
house'  as  a  poor-house  and  house 
of  correction.    And  Edward 

*  Oatb  thlt  Bridewell,  a  palace  in  old  ttmm, 
For  a  fthaef^ng-hooBe  of  Tagrant  Crimea.' 

So  runs  the  legend  beneath  his  por- 
trait in  the  chapel:  and  Fuller 
quaintly  says,  *  Toe  nouse  of  cor- 
rection is  the  fittest  hospital  for 
those  cripples  who  are  lame  through 
their  own  laziness,'  and  thinks  the 
king  was  as  truly  charitable  in 
granting  Bridewell  for  the  punish- 
ment of  sturdy  rogues,  as  in  grant- 
ing St  Thomas's  Hospital  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  Qreat  Fire 
entirely  destroyed  Bridewell,  and  it 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  with  its 
principal  front  to  the  Fleet  riyer. 
The  old  hall  still  remains,  and  con- 
tains a  picture  by  Holbein  of  Edward 
presenting  the  charter  of  the  hos- 
pital to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens. 
Hog»rth,  in  the  fourth  plate  of  his 
'Harlofs  Progress,'  has  preserved 
to  us  ite  former  condition.  Women 
and  men  are  beating  hemp,  and  an 
idle  apprentice  is  in  the  stocks. 
The  floggings  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  l£e  court  of  goyemors, 
and  were  continued  until  the  presi- 
dent struck  his  hammer  on  the 
table,  and  '  knock,  good  sir,  knock/ 
was  tiie  common  cry  of  those  under 


flagellation.  A  certain  Madam  Cress- 
well,  in&mously  celebrated  in  the 
plays  of  Charles  IL's  time,  died  in 
bridewell,  and  bequeathed  lo^.  to 
haye  a  sermon  preached,  in  which 
nothing  but  what  was  weU  of  her 
should  be  4said.  The  sermon  is  said 
to  haye  been  written  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  we  shall  preach  it 
to  you.  'All  I  shall  say  of  her  is 
this,  she  was  bom  weU,  she  married 
weU,  she  liyed  well,  and  she  died 
vfell, — for  she  was  bom  at  Shad-well, 
— married  to  Cress-well,— she  liyed 
at  Clerken-weU,— and  died  in  Bride- 
weli: 

The  first  church  of  Si  Bridget, 
or  St  Bride,  was  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Fire,  one  relic  only  being 
preseryed  in  the  present  bunding — 
the  arch  to  a  yault  on  your  li^t  as 
you  enter.  In  Bride's  churchyard 
Milton  lodged  when  he  married 
Mary  Powell,  and  before  his  remoyal 
to  hLs  quiet  garden-house  in  Alders- 
gate  Street,  because  there  were  few 
streete  in  London  more  free  from 
noise  than  Aldersgate  Street  In 
Bride  Lane  is  Cogers*  Hall,  where 
the  Cogers  haye  met  since  1757; 
and  the  comer  of  Bride  Court  is  one 
of  the  town  residences  of  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  Mr.  Punch,  and 
close  by  the  office  of  'London 
Society.'  Opposite  Shoe  Lane  stood 
the  fiunous  Fleet  Street  Conduit, 
which  had  angels  with  sweet  sound- 
ing bells  before  them,  and  they, 
diyers  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
with  hammers  chimed  such  hymns 
as  were  appointed.  St  Dunstan's 
dock,  witn  its  two  sayages  who 
strack  the  quarters  upon  two  bells, 
was  long  a  London  wonder,  and  the 
payement  in  front  was  a  fine  haryest- 
ground  for  pickpockets.  The  clock 
is  now  at  Lora  Hertford's  in  the 
BiegeaVB  Park. 

Let  us  recross  the  street  into 
Salisbury  Court,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  of 
the  Sackyilles,  whence  Sackyille 
House,  and  Dorset  Street,  where 
formerly  stood  a  theatre,  being  the 
seyenteenth  stage  or  conunon  play- 
house made  within  threescore  years 
in  London  and  its  suburbs,  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fira  Sir  C.  Wren 
built  for  Dayenant  the  Duke's 
Theatre,   opened  in   16711  where 
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Belterton  played.  It  vaa  dose  to 
the  silent  highway,  and  the  City  gas 
works  nowoccapy  its  site.  Richaurd- 
son  wrote  'Pamela'  in  Salisbaiy 
Square ;  and  there,  in  Richardson's 
printing-office,  (Goldsmith  acted  as  a 
reader  about  the  time  when  Hogarth 
and  Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  anthor- 
printer.  John  Dryden  and  Shad- 
well  resided  in  Salisbury  Court,  and, 
in  Dorset  Court;  John  Locke. 

Alsatia,  as  it  was  called  (1608), 
«rtended  from  Water  Lane  to  the 
Temple  walls,  and  from  the  Thames 
to  Fleet  Street  It  was  the  resort 
of  fraudulent  debtors,  violators  of 
the  law,  and  abandoned  women, 
who  spoke  a  cant  language,  and 
boldly  resisted  the  execution  of 
every  legal  process.  They  were 
governed  by  laws  of  their  own,  pre- 
sided over  by  someDuke  HUdebrand, 
to  whom  they  paid  garnish  and 
swore  allegiance. 

As  Scott  has  it — 

*  From  the  toach  of  tbo  Up, 

From  the  blight  of  the  wamnt. 
From  the  waichman  who  skip 

On  the  Harmaa  beek'i  warrant, 
I  charm  thee  from  all. 
\         Thy  freedom's  complete 
A3  a  blade  of  the  Huff, 

To  be  cheated  and  cheat. 
To  be  caff*d  and  to  caff, 

To  stride,  swear,  and  swagger. 

To  drink  till  yon  stagger. 

And  to  brandish  your  dagger; 
To  eke  out  your  living 

By  wag  of  yonr  elbow, 
Bj  fultum  and  gourd. 

And  by  baring  of  bUboe, 
To  live  by  yonr  shifti^  and  to  swear 

By  yonr  honour. 
Are  some  of  the  gifts 

Of  which  I  am  the  donor.' 

The  Ducal  Exchequer  might  have 
been  in  Lombard  Street,  for  it  had 
its  Lombard  Street  with  its  ihiee 
balls.  One  of  the  houses  there  was 
old  enough,  when  we  first  ^ew  it,  to 
have  been  Trapbois'  dwelling-place, 
and  within  its  crazy  walls  (until 
the  next  house  fell  down\  many, 
many  numbers  of  'Pimcn'  were 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  after- 
wards printed  on  the  site  of  Sbad- 
well's  Alsatian  Tavern,  'The 
George,'  now  the  printing-offices  of 
our  excellent  friends,  Messrs.  Brad- 
bury and  Evans.  Mitre  Court  was 
■also  a  sanctuary,  and  here,  at  the 
'  Mitre  Tavern,'  as  everybody  knows. 


Johnson  drank  his  bottle  of  pod;  and 
kept  late  hoars,  and  here  Bos- 
well  and  he  planned  their  tour  to 
the  Hebrides.  The  hst  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  Mitre  friends— Mr.  Cham- 
berlain Clarke— <lied  in  183 1,  aged 
ninety-two.  Opposite  Mitre  Court 
was  hanged  Sarah  Maloobn,  a 
washerwoman  in  Ttople,  fior  no 
fewer  than  three  murdeis,  and  ^ 
MS.  of  her  confession  sold  for  20^ 
Over  the  way  is  Bolt  Coort,  wheie 
Dr.  Johnson  lived  and  died,  after 
leavinjg:  Qougb  Square,  where  he 
lost  his  beloved  wife  Letty.  Behind 
his  lodging  was  a  garden,  which  be 
took  delight  in  watering,  and  ibe 
whole  of  the  two  pair  of  stairs  floor 
was  made  a  repository  for  his  books, 
one  of  the  rooms  thereon  being  liis 
study.  Dr.  Johnson  never  snffBied 
a  lady  to  walk  from  his  house  to  her 
carriage  unattended  by  himself,  and 
his  appearance  in  Fleet  Street  always 
attracted  a  crowd,  and  afforded  no 
small  diversion.  Johnson's  fondness 
for  tea  ia  well  known,  but  ve  haTe 
never  seen  a  record  of  the  number 
of  cups  he  could  drink.  The  grand- 
mother of  a  lady  with  whom  we  are 
intimately  connected  once  poorod 
out  for  him  seventeen  cups;  the 
cups  were  small  china  oneS;  we 
presume,  and  the  BoheawaasS&a 
pound.  Ferguson,  the  astronomeri 
died  at  No.  4. 

The  Bolt-in-Tnn,  an  old  inn  in 
Fleet  Street,  mentioned  in  14431  ^ 
pertaining  to  the  Whitefiiars,  was 
related  in  some  way  to  fiolt  Oonrt, 
we  presume.  In  Wine-office  Oovi 
opposite,  Gk>ldsmith  lived,  and  there 
began  the  '  Yicar  of  Wakefield.' 

Bam  Alley,  opposite  Fetter  Lane, 
was  long  famous  for  its  tarems  and 
oookshops ;  and  was  also  asanotoary. 
It  is  no w^  called  Hare  Court 

In  Fleet  Street  was  the  second  or 
third  coffee-house  opened  in  Lcmdon, 
and  was  kept  by  Farr,  a  barber.  It 
was  presented  by  the  parish  inquest 
for  selling  '  a  sort  of  liquor  called 
coffee,  wluch  was  a  great  niiisanco 
and  prejudice,'  we  suppose,  to  the 
other  drinking-houses.  The  ^ 
ooffee-house  in  England  was  a^ 
Oxford,  opened  by  Jacobs,  a  Mi 
and  the  first  in  London  was  in 
George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  kept 
by  one  Parquet,  a  Greek.   Coifeo- 
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faonsM  were  Bappreesed  by  procla- 
mation in  i675i  Dot  the  order  was 
revoked  the  next  fear. 

The  Kainbov,  upon  the  site  of 
Child's  Place,  was  uie  Devil  Tavern 
(the  sign  being  the  legend  of  St. 
I>aiistan  palling  his  bod  eminence's 


nose),  where  Ben  Jonmn  and  his 
boon  companions  held  many  n 
liberal  meeting.    Over  the  door  of 

one  of  Uie  chambers  was  inacribed: — 


And  within  this  was  the  penetralia 


•Tai  Hutu*/ 111011111)0  luFlittSii«-t(t»ni 
liukV 

— in  after  years  degradingly  called 
the  club-room.  It  was  afterwords 
fitted  with  a  mnsio  gailery,  althongh 
the  14th  rule  of  the  Apollo  Club, 

tninalated,  ran  thus: — 

■  Let  00  HBCT  Bdillrr  din  lo  Inlnida 
Unl«  be  Ii  lot  for  to  iirj  on  bUu.' 

In  U&rmion's  '  Fine  Companion ' 
(i6s]),  acted  before  the  king  and 
queon  at  Whitehall,  and  at  the 
tb^tre  in  Salisbury  Conrt,  we  have 
the  following  description  of  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Apollo. 

CkiEua  I  un  fuU 
Orcnclei    luoomeriom  ApoUo. 

EiiruA.  PmB  Apollo  I 

CucLH.  Frum  tbe  btmo 

or  my  deUgbl,  wbert  the  Ixwn  Delphic  fo-l 
Dilukt  Bck,  «nd  kerpt  hi)  budunilla ; 


of  Cbuwy  l^Dt).  u^lnlog  the  Rildeiu 


From  dalnt;  mnstc  bud  pMtIc  ilnlru. 
From  bovtB  or  mnila  uid  unbrotluc  AitUta ; 

And  bom  ■  mlftalr  ronUiiBiit  of  pluinre, 
giUi  Ihr  bnTe  Cudw. 

Old  Simon  Wodloe,  'the  King  of 
Skinkors,'  who  kept  the  Devil 
Tavern,  was  the  original  of  S^nire 
Western's  favoniite  air,  '  Sir  Simon 
the  King.' 

John  Cottinglon,  aliat  Mull  Sack, 
the  famous  highwayman,  who  had 
the  honour  of  picking  Cromwell's 
pocket    and  roobing    Charles  IL, 
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vhen  in  exile  at  Cologne,  of  1500?. 
worth  of  plate,  was  a  frequenter  of 
the  DotU  Tayem,  and  paoed  for  a 
gentleman.  He  was  hanged  at 
Tjbom  for  mnider.  fVom  the 
days  of  Ben  Jonson  to  thoee  of 
Samnel,  the  Devil  Tayem  was  the 
resort  of  Pope,  Swift,  Addison, 
Garth,  and  other  literary  giants. 

The  Fleet  Street  bankers  are 
among  the  oldest  in  London.  (Stone 
and  l&rtin  are  said  to  be  snooessors 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.)  Richard 
Blanchard  and  Francis  Child  first 
made  banking  a  business,  and  had 
ronning  cashes  in  Charles  II.'s  time 
(according  to  Mr.  Cnnningham,  to 
whose  researches  we  haye  oeen  fro- 
qnently  indebted).  Mr.  Blanchard's 
acoonnt  for  the  rale  of  Dunkirk  to 
the  French. are  among  the  records 
ofthehoosel  Blanchard  was  mined 
by  the  shutting  up  of  the  Exche- 
quer, when  the  king  owed  the  gold- 
smiths nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money.  The  old  sign  of  the 
house — ^the  Marygold— is  stiLl  pre- 
serred. 

James  Hoare,  at  the  Golden 
Bottle— the  old  Leathern  Bottle— 
was  a  goldsmith,  with  a  running 
cash,  1667 ;  and  Goslings  kept  shop 
at  the  Three  Squirrels,  oyer  against 
Si  Dunstan's,  1673-4. 

Before  thiis,  the  London  mer- 
chants had  been  accustomed  to  de- 
posit their  money  in  the  Tower, 
m  the  care  of  the  Mint  Master ;  but 
Charles  L  borrowed  300,000^.  of 
these  moneys  without  asking  the 
owners  to  lend  it.  So  no  more 
money  found  its  way  to  the  Mint 
for  security,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
merchants  confided  their  surplus 
cash  to  the  care  of  their  clerks  and 
confidential  seryants— such  was  the 
terrible  state  of  insecurity  before  the 
ciyil  war.  When  that  broke  out^ 
clerks  and  apprentices  joined  the 
King  or  Parliament,  in  many  cases 
forgetting  to  leaye  their  master's 
deposits,  therefore,  the  merchants 
began  to  place  their  cash  in  the 
hands  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  gaye 
receipts  for  the  moneys,  and  these, 
passing  from  hand  to  himd,  became 
yirtually  bank  notes.* 

*  The  Bank  of  England  was  projected  by 
a  merchant  named  William  Paterson,  and 


The  goldsmiths  had  thus  Itrgo 
fimds  at  their  disposal,  which  tfa^ 
lent  to  (>omwell  on  the  secuiity  of 
the  public  credit  SoherewehsTo 
the  beginning  of  a  national  debt,  and 
all  the  main  features  of  modem 
bulking.* 

Before  we  leaye  Fleet  Street  for 
the  Temple,  let  us  take  a  parting 
look  down  the  old  thonraghfareB, 
and  re(»lsome  of  the  fiuniliargtaoetB 
of  men  and  things  which  can  never 
cease  to  haunt  it.  Eyeiy  November 
the  17th,  in  Chartos  IL's  r8igii,in 
Fleet  Street,  was  burned  the  effigf 
of  the  Pope—the  torchlight  proce»- 
sion  startmg  from  MoorfieldB  to  the 
Temple  Gate.  After  the  expulsioQ 
of  James,  the  anti-popish  mummeiy 
was  transfened  to  November  stb< 
In  Fleet  Street  were  the  earliest 
printing  offioe6,t  and  the  statkneiy 
mart  for  books;  and  here  the  old 
printer  Wynkyn  de  Worde  hved,** 
the  sign  of  the  Sunne,  £dmimd 
CurU,  the  bookseller,  and  Lawler 
Gulliyer,  were  there  also.  Jacob 
Robinson  kept  shop  down  lona 
Temple  Lane,  and  there  Pope  and 
Warburton  first  met  Puppets  and 
nine  days'  wonders  found  a  nome  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  Mrs.  Sahnon's  m- 
work  was  a  maryel  in  its  days.  Xo 
doubt  it  had  its  Chambers  of  Hor- 
rors, its  Moll  Cntpurse,  who  robbed 
General  Fairfax  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
and  Tyburn  and  St  Giles*  heroes. 
Mrs.  Sakoon  first  liyed  in  UdeR- 
gate,  the  sign  of  her  fishy  sameokc 
only  in  gold— it  being  impowble, 
said  Mr.  Spectator,  'fbr  tbe  inge- 
nious Mrs.  Salmon  to  haye  lived  at 
the  sign  of  the  Trout'  There  « 
a  song  of  the  style  which  used  to  be 
called  humorous,  and  in  which  tbe 
lady's  name  is  preserved,  by  an 


incorporated  1694,  in  coniideralion  of  the 
capital,  i,20o,oco/.  bdng  lent  to  the  Go- 
Ternmeot  at  8  per  cent.  When  fint  «• 
tabliahed  the  Bank  notes  were  tt  30  p^ 
cent.  diBConnt,  and  as  late  as  1754  ^ 
were  under  par. 

•  In  one  of  the  old  Bortlemy  AinJ^j 
Goldsmiths*  Hall  is  called  theHikh  Gov  of 
the  State,  as  it  was  the  ParUsmentsry  «• 
chequer,  and  there  the  women  of  th«  Uo- 
monwealth  sent  their  jewels  and  trinkets  to 
aid  the  fund  for  payment  of  the  annf' 
t  See  Charles  Knight's '  Old  BoobeUeis. 
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Mrs.  Salmon  nmoTed  to  Fleet 
Street,  and  when  at  Uie  Bge  of  ninetj 
hei  exhibition  passed  to  Sn^eon 
Clarke,  the  wax-work  finallr  dia- 
aolving  about  isio. 

In  the  year  1 1 18,  HuRh  dePfl^ens, 
the  head  of  the  Knight  Templars, 
came  to  ^gland  to  extend  the  ia- 
flnence  of  his  order.  The  Templais 
called  themselTee  the  poor  fellow- 


soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  vers 
landed  together  to  protect  the 
Christian  pilgrims  to  Jemsalem — 
then  recently  recovered  fvxa  the 
Saracens.  Ungh  de  Fayens,  the 
first  master  of  the  order.  Bet  out 
with  four  knightB  only,  and  returned 
to  Balestiiie  with  three  btmdred, 
choeen  ttoia  the  beet  families  of 
England  and  Fiance,  so  that  the 
days  were  at  an  end  when— as 
shown  in  the  seal  of  the  Templars 
— two  knights  were  compelled  to 
ride  one  horse.  Nnmennu  Templar 
establishments  arose  in  England, 
and  the  one  erected  in  HoIbOTD,  on 


Ou)  Sr.  Dumur'i  Chuicb,  Flut  9ibu 


the  site  of  Sonthampton  House,  was 
colled  the  Old  Temple ;  when  the 
one  in  Fleet  Street  was  bnilt  and 
named  the  New  Temple.  The 
Knights  Templars  became  im- 
meiuely  rich,  and  their  wealth 
MoTed  their  rain.  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  II.  had  both  been  nibbling 
at  theii  possessions,  and  Phillip  the 
Pair  of  Prance  robbed  and  perse- 
cnlod  them.  By  one  decree  fifty- 
font  were  bnmt  in  Paris  in  the  most 
barbarons  manner.  In  1 108,  the 
Templos  in  England  were  arrested 
and  their  property  seized;  and  so 
peraecnted    weie    they,  that  one 


Peter  Anger,  a  foronrite  valet  of  the 
king,  hod  to  carry  his  Majesty's 
warrant  to  wear  a  long  beard,  and  so 
declare  he  was  not  a  Eiiight  of  the 
Temple. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  cruel 
story,  nrar  on  the  beantiful  Temple 
Church,  worth  a  day's  talk,  bnt 
Bpeok  of  the  Temple  as  an  Inn  of 
Court,  and  some  of  the  memorablo 
associations  connected  with  it.  An 
inn — as  no  donbt  yon  know — signi- 
fied a  mansion,  and  not  simply  a 

■  NoiT  wbcrru  nmbui  nllh  hii  Ocrj  niia 
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fiiogs  Spenser.  The  Enigbts  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem — who^  by  the 
influence  of  the  Pope  had  become 
residuary  legatees  of  the  Knights 
Templars— gave  the  Outer,  Inner, 
and  Middle  Temple  to  certain  law 
students  who  had  had  a  temporary 
residence  at  Thavies  Inn,  in  Hol- 
bom.  Henry  III.  suppressed  the 
other  law  schools  in  the  old  dty: 
and  so  in  the  Temple  with  its  beau- 
tiful gardens,  and  (says  Fortescue) 
'out  of  the  city  and  the  noise 
thereof,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, between  the  City  and  West- 
minster, the  praotiseFB  of  the  law 
lived  in  peace  and  quiet— iminrting 
learning  to  the  noblest  of  the  land, 
and  encouraging  them  also  to  dance, 
to  smg,  and  to  play  on  instruments 
on  ferial  days,  and  to  study  divinity 
on  the  festivals.' 

In  the  last  year  of  Henry  Y.'s 
reign,  only  threescore  gentlemen  of 
blood  and  i)erfect  descent  were  stu- 
dents there.  In  a  few  years  the 
number  of  law  students  greatly  in- 
creased, and  Gray's  Inn  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn  were  added  to  the  Inner 
and  Middle  Temple.  There  were 
also  ten  Inns  of  Chancery,  of  which 
Clifford's  Inn  only  remains.  During 
the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  the 
Temple  was  invaded  by  the  mob, 
and  most  of  the  books  and  records 
destroyed.  The  diviBion  of  the  Inn 
into  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple 
then  took  place. 

Whenever  there  was  a  riot  in 
fonner  times,  the  mob  always  began 
with  the  lawyers.  Jack  Cade's 
friend  Dick,  you  remember,  pro- 
poses, '  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's 
kill  all  the  lawyers.'  '  Nay,  that  I 
mean  to  do,'  says  Cade.  '  Is  it  not 
a  lamentable  thing  that  the  skin  of 
an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made 
parchment?  that  parchment  being 
scribbled  o'er  should  undo  a  man? 
Now  go,  some  puU  down  the  Savoy, 
others  to  the  Inns  of  Court ;  down 
with  them  all  I'  And  well  was  the 
demagogue  obeyed.  The  Temple 
libranes  were  burned,  the  students 
and  practisers  murdered  and  ill- 
treated.  The  mob,  no  doubt,  had 
good  reason  to  hate  the  lawyers  as 
yendors  of  the  'commodity  of  jus- 
tice,' and  of  which  they  might  have 
been  the  unwilling  purchasers;  or 


some  might  perhaps  havetnaislated 
the  Horse  and  Lamb  over  the 
Temple  gates  as  the  epigrammati&t 
did  years  after: 

*  Ab  bj  tiie  Temple  gatet  yen  go^ 

Tbe  Horse  and  I^mb  diq)Iaj«d 
la  embleniAtk:  flgnres  diow 
The  mertto  of  their  tnde. 

*  Ii'«  all  a  trtck,  tlwM  are  all  abna^ 

By  whidi  they  mean  to  dicat  yvn ; 
But  have  a  care,  jxm  are  tbe  latobik 
Aad  they  the  woiTca  that  eat  yoa. 

*  Nor  let  the  thought  of  no  del^y 

To  theae  their  courts  miagaide  yoa ; 
'TIs  yours  the  showy  horae.  and  fhey 
Th«  Jockeys  that  wUl  ride  you.' 

'  The  beautiM  Temple  Gardeos 
were  long  the  &vourite  lounge  of 
some  of  our  most  disia'ngnished  men, 
and  here  Shakspere  has  laid  the 
orig^  of  the  Actions  of  the  Bed  and 
White  Boses— 

'.In  algnal  of  my  loTe  to  thee, 
Againatjprond  Somexaet  and  WUUam  Pdo!« 
Will  1  upon  thy  party  wear  this  roae/ 

I  Heiu  ^JMi,  Seau  4. 

Here  hxmg  the  leaden  coffin  cf 
Alandeville,  the  exconmimucated 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  until  his 
burial  beneath  the  porch  of  the 
Temple  Church.  And  here,  in  later 
times,  have  walked  and  talked  the 
cruel  Jefferies,  Wycherley,  Evelyn, 
the  judicious  Hooker,  Blackstone, 
Thurlow,  Eldon,  Cowper,  Johnson, 
Goldsmitii,  Curran,  Tenterden— 
others  whose  names  the  world  vill 
not  willingly  let  die. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  Inner 
Temple  Hall  stood  an  older  one,  of 
Edward  ni.'s  time ;  and  good  cheer 
was  to  be  found  there  at  Christmas 
tide,  Halloweve,  Candlemas,  and 
Ascension  Day.  The  Queen's  privy 
council  were  the  guests ;  and  once 
upon  a  time  King  Charles  came 
there  in  his  barge  from  Whitehall. 
There  was  once  a  great  scafEoM  in 
the  hall,  on  which  was  enacted 
'  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  probably  tbe 
most  ancient  tragedy  in  the  Bng- 
lish  language,  and  certainly  the 
most  stupid.  After  another  play, 
one  of  the  barristers  sang  a  song  to 
the  judges  and  benchers,  who,  es- 
corted by  the.  Master  of  the  Bezels 
or  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  led  the 
dance  round  the  sea-coal  fire  in  the 
hall,  until  the  younger  ones  tiied 


UnrequUed. 
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them  down,  as  it  was  said  or  snDg 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton : — 

*  Fall  oft  within  the  spacioiu  ha11«» 

When  be  bad  flflj  winters  o'er  him. 
My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls, 
The  seal  and  mace  tbejr  danced  before  him.' 

The  Christmasings  lasted  several 
days,  and  carols  were  decently  per- 
formed, and  minstraylsie  after  a 
breakfast  of  brawn,  mnstard,  and 
malmsey.  In  1794,  nine  hundred 
pairs  of  small  dice  were  foxmd  which 
had  dropped  through  the  chinks  of 
the  boards. — So  perhaps  the  Devil's 
Own  for  the  Templars  was  not  once 
a  misnomer. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  so  says  Mr. 
Pepys,  once  met  with  rough  usage 
there,  and  because  he  would  carry 
his  sword  up,  the  students  pulled  it 
down,  shut  up  the  Majesty  of  the 
City  in  a  counsellor's  chamber,  from 
which  he  escaped  by  stealth — for 
the  honour  of  the  City — with  his 
sword  up. 

The  present  hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple  took  ten  years  in  building. 
Its  carved  screen  and  music  gallery, 
the  old  arms  and  armour,  the  raised 
dais,  the  massive  oaken  tables,  are 
all  of  the  past,  and  carry  the  imagi- 


nation back  to  that  time  when  John 
Manningham  wrote  thus  in  his 
little  Table  Book:— 'Feb.  2,  i6or. 
At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called 
"Twelfth  Night;  or.  What  you 
Will,"  much  like  the  "  Comedy  of 
Errors ;  or,  Menechmis  in  Plautus  ;*' 
but  most  like  and  neere  to  that  in 
Italian  called  IngannL'  Yes,  the 
actual  roof,  says  Charles  Knight, 
under  which  the  happy  company  of 
benchers,  barristers,  and  students 
listened  to  that  joyous  and  exhilarat- 
ing play,  full  of  the  truest  and  most 
beautiful  humanities,  fitted  for  a 
season  of  cordial  mirthfulness  — 
exists,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  tiiere  is  one  locality  remaining 
where  a  play  of  Shakspere  was 
listened  to  by  his  contemporaries — 
and  that  play  '  Twelfth  Night' 

Yes,  Mr.  Knight!  it  is  very  plea- 
sant to  walk  in  that  stately  hall  and 
remember  this ; — and  pleasant  also 
to  recal  the  masques  and  merry- 
makings, and  the  glad  Christmas 
feastings,  believing  that  such  fes- 
tivals often  bring  estranged  friends 
together,  and  make  many  a  weary 
heart  lighter  for  the  interchange  of 
kindly  greetings  and  honest  hospi- 
talities. 


UNEEQUITED. 

A  REPLY.* 

HE  passes  by,  with  cold  and  heartless  gaze, 
And  I  must  brave  it— ay,  and  smile  beneath 
The  casual  look  or  word  on  mo  that  fall, 
As  snowilakes  from  a  May-day  wreath. 

And  yet  no  word  of  mine  shall  ever  break 
The  silence  that  between  our  hearts  must  lie. 

I  love  him— yet  he  knows  not—never  shall ; 
No  look  shall  tell  him,  till  I  die ! 

I  see  him  yonder,  basking  in  the  smiles 
Of  one  whose  radiant  brow  and  artful  ways 

Have  all  enthralled  him.    Doth  she  love  as  I  ?— 
No !  with  his  heart  she  merely  plays. 


♦  See  •  Lonlon  Society  '  for  May,  page  416. 


570  *Ti$  the  Heart  that  gives  Tabte  to  Word», 

Oh !  I  ooold  bear  it  all,  did  I  but  know 
That  loYe,  true,  fiiithfal,  lay  within  her  heart 

So  he  might  never  feel,  as  I  have  felt, 
Hope  slowly,  honr  by  honr,  depart. 


Oh !  masterB  of  oar  hearts,  ye  little  know 

What  fiuth  and  love  ye  pass  unheeded  by ; 

Or  leave  for  lighter  words,  or  brighter  smiles. 

Without  a  thought— without  a  sigh  I 

E.  M. 


TIS  THE  HBAKT  THAT  GIVES  VALUE  TO  WOBDR 

SOMEBODY  wrote  me  a  sweet  little  note. 
The  X)aper  was  Moinier's,  the  writing  was  &ir. 
Shall  I  here  tell  you  what  somebody  wrote? 
No ;  let  the  muse  keep  the  secret  from  air : 
But  this  was  the  motto  the  seal  had  to  show. 
This — (Tut  le  coeur  qui /ait  valoir  les  mots. 

Somebody  walked  with  me,  light  was  her  tread 

Over  the  beautiful  sunshiuy  wold : 
Shall  I  here  tell  you  what  somebody  said? 

The  sunbght  has  faded,  the  words  have  grown  cold. 
Do  you  believe  in  the  motto  or  no  ? 
C'cst,  c^est  le  cceur  qui  fait  valoir  Ics  mots. 

Somebody  sang  me  a  dear  little  song. 
Full  of  all  tender,  unspeakable  things — 

Shall  I  repeat  them?    No,  ever  so  long 
They  have  flown  off  on  the  swiftest  of  wings ; 

And  the  nest  they  deserted  is  white  with  the  snow, 

Ah  I  c'est  le  cocur  qui  fait  valoir  les  mots. 

Shall  I  with  censure  link  somebody's  name 
For  the  note  and  the  walk  and  the  fly-away  bhxls? 

No— the  dear  creature  was  never  to  blame, 
She  had  no  heart  to  give  value  to  words. 

Sweetly  as  Hybla  her  accents  may  flow — 

MaiSy  (fest  le  cceur  qui  fait  voioir  les  mots. 


END  OF  VOL.  IX. 
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^  THE  BMTOE'S  OHEISTMAS^GBEBTING. 

Tbere'i  a  lUBimont  at  the  door : — 
FSng  il  v/iiic  I 
JLtt  iht  giina 
Of  tbt  dancing fiamet  intide 
Ridlypoar 

O'lr  the  /note, 
tVbUe   VK   vreLome    in   tlie   holy 
Chf'utmatAJt ! 

Bring  the  juU  log  to  the^rt : — 
Pile  it  high  ! 

La  it  blaie 
Till  the  bright  tfarki  maJljJj 
And  ex  fire 

In  the  hoKe, 
Honing  gloomilf  aavet  the  mill' 
night  tiy, 

U^eleome  freely,  every  one. 
To  our  cheer! 
Mourbeil 
We  have  tfread  before  you  hen—~ 
So^g  and  fun, 

Tale  aadjttl. 
And  the  palbiu  that  will  tummon 
ligS  and  tear  I 

For  our  pages,  well  vie  knoto. 
Far  and  wide 

mil  be  read,— 
On  fie  globe' t  remoter  tide. 
Where  no  mow 
ma  be, bed. 
But  tie  tummer  run  will  tiine,  ihi-t 
Cbritlmattide. 

VOL.  vni. — (.uniKTNAa  no. 


he  and  cM, 


r  I'fKiUmj  a  Rich  I'lfle  <-i.c  Vbritli 


oTmi 


Nta 


Then  are  irms  ol  BriUm  I'Jel, 
'fmprst-t04l 

On  lie  foam,— 
■     Or  airamped  on  lonely  pal   ard 
tvai/ing  luold, 

■s  forth 


Where  from  jungles  lis 
Ganges'  head — 

IVhere  the  breast 
Of  Si.  Laturence  is 
South  and  North, 

East  and  IVtst, 
This  our  greeting  shall  by  English 

jind  you,  who  pencil  ply. 
Or  wield  pen. 

In  our  ranks — 
Qentle  ladies,  gallant  men  !  — 
A'd*  past  by 

In  our  thanks. 
Take  the  wishes  of  the  season  or.ce 
again  ! 

Merry  Christmas  unto  all! 
Peace  and  health, 
Joy  and  mirth, 
IVith  content  and  store  of  wealth, 


Each  bef.,11 

On  this  earth, 
H'ilh  cares  only,  that  are  Hesiin^: 
came  ty  stealth. 

Thrrc's  a  summons  at  the  door  :— 

mo  comes  hrre  P 
IVeleome,  king 

OJ  all  kindness  and  goad  cheer ! 
Evermore 

For   lo  .'    where  good  old  Chrut- 
mas  draiuelh  near! 

Shake  the  snotv  from  out  your  beartl. 

IVelcome  guest .' 
IVilh  your  glistening  holly  cratsm, 
King  revered 

By  each  breast  ! 
jind  in  merriment  all  som'O!  'S'- 
•urill  drown. 

For  good  tidings  on  this  day — 
Long  ago— 
Unto  man 
Rang  across  the  silent  snow:— 
Glad  -were  iliey— 

Thus  they  ran— 
'  Joy  in  Heaven,  and  J>.'ac!  lo  >'''•'' 
tals  here  Mow  !' 


WHAT  CAME  OF  KILLING  A  ETCH  UNCLE  ONE 
CHEISTMAS  TIME. 

E  it  tradcrelood,  Mr.  Eiiitor,  if  von  reqnire  ri: 
firmatory  eridenco  of  tlio  truth  of  sH  llie  feff ," 
tlUB  ChriHtmaa  Blorj.  we  at  once  declore  oni  iDBbi!i!T 
to  Botirfy  >ou:  neither  will  we  tell  yon  bcm  thf' 
came  to  our  knowledge.  We  huTO  not  ui"'''^ 
them,  be  assared  of  that,  slthoiigh  we  hair<l«i« 
them  out  in  holly  and  mistletoe,  and  other  «rei- 
mas  Bssociationa.  as  befitting  the  sesmi  *""' 
•London  SocietT*  is  making  dne_ prt-i«»W'__j: 


How  to  onr  rfory. 

CHAPTEB  L 

•Danw  with  m*.  Letty  Green,'  mA  0^ 
Poynter  to  a  pretty  girl  with  bine  »yB*  »«d  '  ™" 
that  BbaiiKd  the  mora.' 


» 


WhU  came  of  Killing  a  JRidi  Uncte  one  Christmm  Time.  3 


Her  ample  ball-dress  was  of  the  purest 
white  muslin,  fastened  at  the  sleeves 
and  round  the  waist  with  blue  ribbon 
— bluer  than  her  eyes. 

•Yes,'  answered  Le'tty,  *!  want  to 
dance  with  jou.' 

And  the  musio  striking  up,  the  young 
couple  made  tiie  most  of  it,  to  the  occa- 
sional derangement  of  lean  determined 
terpsichoreuns. 

The  dunce  at  an  eni,  Letty  tried  to 
smooth  her  golden  curls  into  order  with 
her  little  hands,  and  then,  opening 
her  pretty  blue  eyes  to  their  full, 
said: 

*  George  Poynter,  I  should  like  somo 
ORinee/ 

•Yes,  Letty,' said  the  young  gentle- 
man addressed ;  'and  there's'  lemonade, 
and  negus,  and  such  a  sponge-cake  1' 

Ltty  thought  that  sponge-cake  and 
lemonade  would  be  more  uccepbible  than 
orange  vur  et  simple,  and  her  partner 
fought  his  way  brayely  through  the 
crowd  surrounding  the  refr^meni- 
table,  and  returned  with  the  desired 
delicacies. 

•  I  like  dancing  with  you  better  than 
any  one,  Letty,'^  said  George  to  his 
pretty  partner. 

;  Do  you  ?  Why  ?'  replied  Letty,  her 
voice  rather  obstructed  by  the  sponge* 


'  I  think  it  is  because  I  like  you— you 
are  so  pretty,'  replied  the  young  gal- 
lant 

'  You  mustn't  say  that,  or  mamma 
will  scold  you,  Georgy.  She  scolds  every 
one  who  tella  me  I  am  pretty/  said  the 
yoang  lady. 

But  the  words  had  been  spoken,  and 
from  that  night  until  the  end  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  George  and  Letty 
said  they  were  sweethearts. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Some  four  or  five  years  had  passed, 
and  Letty  Green  and  her  mamma  were 
utting  together  under  the  venindah  of 
their  pntty  cottage,  workings  and  talk- 
ing of  a  pk-a^iant  duy  they  had  spent  at 
Mr.  Poynter's,  when  Mnstcr  George 
^e.  he  Siiifl,  to  bid  them  good-bye.  as 
he  was  returning  to  school  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

*  And  I  want  to  ask  you  a  favour,  Mrs. 
vrreen,  and  Letty  a  favour,'  said  George, 
colouring  slightly. 

Mrs.  Green  wuuld  grant  it  of  counje, 
and  80  wuuld  Letty,  if  she  could. 

•I  want  Letty  to  ride  Rufus,  my  pony, 
^hilst  I  am  at  school.  Papa  has  no  use 
•or  it,  and  it  carries  a  lady  l)eautifully.' 


But  to  accept  this  proposal  would  give 
80  much  trouble. 

•Not  in  the  least  Tom — that's  our 
groom — says  it  won't,  and  papa  says  it 
won't,  and  I  say  the  same ;  so  please 
say  you'll  use  the  pony.  Stnips,  the 
harness-maker,  will  lend  a  side-saddle.' 

Mrs.  Green  accepted  George's  offer, 
as  Letty  was  retlier  fragile,  and  pony- 
riding  had  been  declared  to  be  good  for 
her ;  but  Mrs.  Green's  income  would  not 
allow  of  the  expense,  f»he  said.  There 
were  people  who  called  Mrs.  Green  a 
mean  woman,  and  hinted  that  she  loved 
money  better  than  her  child. 

George  Poynter  went  to  school  very 
cheery,  because  he  had  made  such  a 
capital  arrangement  about  his  pony,  and 
he  oHen  thought,  when  the  weather  was 
fine,  of  Rut'us,  and  wondered  if  Letty 
were  riding  him.  George  tmd  not  for- 
gotten, perhaps,  that  years — vears  ago 
he  and  Letty  had  called  themselves 
sweethearts. 


CHAPTER  in. 

More  years  had  passed,  and  brought 
their  changes.  George  and  Letty  were 
alone  together  in  a  small  bouk-room  in 
Mrs.  Green's  house,  the  windows  open- 
ing to  the  garden.  George  was  attired 
in  deep  mourning,  and  there  were  strips 
of  black  ribbon  here  and  there  on 
Letty 's  white  dreas.  They  had  been 
talking  of  death  and  sorrow  until  both 
had  b^me  silent.  After  a  time  Letty 
took  George's  hand,  and  said : 

'Dear  George,  you  must  strive  to 
meet  your  great  affliction  with  a  bfave 
spirit— indeed,  you  must' 

•  I  have — I  do  strive,'  replied  George, 
looking  away  from  Letty ;  '  but  re- 
member what  has  come  to  me;  Two 
years  ago  my  mother  died.  A  year  ago 
that  villain  Jackwm  ruined  my  &ther — 
broke  his  heart — killed  him.  O,  Letty  t 
what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this! 
What  can  I  do  ?* 

*  IVust  still  to  the  Father  of  the  fa- 
therless,' replied  Letty.  *We  do  not 
know  why  great  afflictions  are  permitted 
to  overtidce  us,  any  more  than  we  can 
tell  why  g^rent  good  comes  to  us  when 
we  least  -expect  or  deserve  it,  dear 
George.  You  are  young,  clever,  good, 
and  have  many  friends,  and  one— who 
is  more  than  a  friend.' 

She  raibcd  George's  hand  to  her  lipa 
when  she  hail  said  this  (they  were  true 
sweethearts  now;,  and  he — what  could 
he  do  but  press  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
loss  her  cheek  burning  with  blushes  ? 

Mrs.  Green  had  been  walking  in  the 
garden,  evidently  busy  with  her  thoughts* 

♦b  a 


What  earn  of  KilUng  a  Wek  Umde  one  CkrittnuM  l^me. 


8be  \mi  itopped  iwar  Uie  book-ronm 
window,  Dcnr  eaough  to  hew  what  tbe 
■wmtheartB  tren  Mjing  to  each  otbei', 
and  ilie  appeared  to  be  made  more 
tbonf^btful  by  what  ehe  lieant. 

When  Hr.  Poyoler  wm  a.  thriTing  ; 
merchant,  Sira.  Oreen  had  b(«n  more 
thMi  a  coneenting  party  to  her  ilangh  ter"* 
acceptance  of  Gmrgo  Pojuttr'B  atteii- 
tion« — indeed,  ahe  bad  by  st'Teral  indi- 
rect moaiu  enconroged  the  yuuug  people 
to  think  loTingly  of  each  otlier.  But 
now  matlen  were  changed.  Master 
George,  aa  be  was  generally  called,  hnd 
neither  booses  nor  lands,  nor  bad  be 
'«hipa  gone  to  a  far  conntrie,'  snd  Hra. 
Green  was  perplexed  how  to  act.  She 
knew  that  LettT  loved  her  first  Eweet- 
hoirt,  and  would  perhaps  love  bim  more 
nuw  (hat  he  wan  poor.  Girls  are  verf 
perverse  sontclimes,  and  will  not  see 
with  llieir  niotlicra"  eyes,  wbich  look 
upon  Love  only  with  respect  when  llio 
little  gentleman  bos  a  good  waidrubo 
and  a  balance  at  hie  banker's.  Hrs, 
Grocn  therefore  wm  pcrplcicd  when 
the  heard  wbat  tbe  sweethearts  had  mid 
to  each  other,  and  conjectured  bow  they 
were  '  signing  and  sealing '  some  loving 
contract,  when  silence  prevailed  in  tbe 
tittle  boolc-room. 

Hits.  Qreen  was  relieved  from  her 
perplexity  more  agreeably  than  sho  de- 
served to  have  bein,  as  George  Poynter 
called  the  next  day,  bringing  with  him 
n  letter  from  his  unclo,  rich  old  Sitag 
Clieeseman.  promising  to  provide  for  his 
only  sister's  only  son,  and  hinting  that 
George  migbt  by  good  conduct  look  to 
be  heir  to  all  bia  tlirifty  savingg. 

Silas  was  a  bachelur,  lioviag  been 
Uighled  in  bis  youth.  lie  then  look  to 
loving  money,  and  had  been  a  most 
■accessful  wooer,  as  tbose  clever  people 
wlio  know  everjboily'B  hnsinesa  but  tlieir 
own  declared  old  Silas  Cheesumau  lo  be 
worth  his  hundred  thoumnd  pounds — 
'  more  or  less,  as  the  case  might  bo.' 

Uncle  Bihu  bad  also  procured  a  sita- 
ation  for  Gleorge  in  tbe  ntighbouiing 
town  of  St.  Qnata — merely  a  probation- 
ary situation,  as  clerk  to  a  timber-mei- 
cluiDt  who  was  under  pecuniuy  obliga- 
tloDstoSilas.  All  this  was  very  cheering, 
and  very  kind  of  Undo  Silas,  altbougb 
Mr.  B.iwk,  the  timber-metcliant,  was 
indelicate  enough  to  surmise  tboit  George 
was  placed  in  biaestsblishmcntasaBpy, 
and  to  whIcIi  tlio  iutereiita  of  his  uncle. 
George  wouhi  Imvo  seornoil  aucb  a  po- 
ntion  for  all  Uucle  Silos  hod  lo  give  or 
to  leave  behind  him. 


EFOBE  we 
pass  on  to  the 
event*   c*   the 

-  next  few  years, 

-  we  will  iatrt- 
5  dnoo  Oiaanocy 
g  Gibbs.  a  friend 
(  ofGeorgePojn- 

have  yet  mait 
no  ncntioD. 

CUanncey — 

his  patiooym  of 

GiUMwasrsR- 

ly  mcntiofied— 

ChannceT   »" 

i   a  good-natoK^ 

gooi  -  for  -  no- 

thing,  unsettled,  amusng  fellow,  who 

contrived  to  Uve  a  gipsy  kind  of  life  on 

200i.  a-y«ar,  steadfastly  refuting  to  rn- 

cumber  himself  with  any  emplc^niBil  ■■r 

to  incur  r^wnsibilitiea  more  (.to  qnofc 

Ghaonoey)  than  bis  hat  would  outer. 

He  was  a  native  of  St.  Gnataand  knows 

to  everybody  in  the  town,  but  be  had 

no  regular  abiding  place,  as  be  chose  to 

wander  at  will  r  and  George  Poynl*r 

would  not  have  been  snrprised  to  '  — ' 

..« ..r  ni„.>,t,n»,'>  hriprli 


winter.  When  money  was  scat™ 
Channcey  walked,  when  be  was  in  fnwM 
be  availed  himself  of  any  cheap  coorFj- 
ance  which  offered,  somolimea  nerar  in- 
quiring its  destination,  but  ruaiinghiiii- 
seir  equally  at  home  wherever  lie  ■»> 
stranded.  At  Christmas  time  he  slmajs 
returned  to  St.  Gnata,  and  was  awelcon* 
gueat  at  many  hospitable  tables  in  Oal 
thriving  town,  milking  his  bead-nusr- 
lora,  liowever,  with  his  old  fiiendsnil 
school  chum,  George  Poynter.  He  hti 
written  to  announce  bis  return  to  sL 
Gnatsfor  tbe  Christmas  approaching  <w 
end  of  the  two  years  which  bad  inta- 
vened  since  George  Poynter  had»- 
eumcd  tbestool  of  office  atMr.Bswk'>< 
arul  supplies  of  tubacco  and  bitter  Ixt' 
were  already  aecured  for  the  welcatDt, 
expected  guest. 

ChauDoey  bad  a  &voarite  1oiid|«  1° 
London,  a  tobuccouisfs  in  an  onl-ia  llii' 
way  street  Jn  the  neighbourbood  cf  St 
Mary  Aze. 

Tbe  pivprietor  was  a  Beadle,  or  avn 
Qffidal  of  that  character,  to  one  of  0^ 
companies,  and  the  tobacco  businen  m 
condnctDd  during  the  early  part  of  Uh 
day  by  the  beadle'e  wife  and  daughlU' 
It'wssChaanccy'spleatarelo  iit  mi 
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■nnff-tub  in  ftont  of  the  conater  and 
imokei  in  tarn,  all  the  Tarietiea  of 
totaooo  Bold  at  the  Beadle's,  begnil- 
Ing  the  time,  al«o,  with  animated  cou- 
TenatioQs  with  the  daQgbler,  nhoie 
powers  of  repartee  were  more  read; 
than  reHned.  It  ii  not  our  jntcffition  to 
chnmielB  more  than  Chauncey'a  parting 
interriew  and  what  came  of  it,  as  aUng 
from  a  womau's  lipa   ii   our   abhor- 

Clianncoy  ws*  abont  to  lea  ye  tlie  shop 


after  one  of  hii  long  aittiiigs,  when  tha 
younger  lady  raid : 

'  Yon  won't  «ee  me  again,  I  eipeot, 
Mr.    Channcey ;     I'm    going    to   be 

'  You  married  I'  exclaimed  Ohanncey, 
at  Ihoogh  inch  an  erent  had  been  the 
moat  DQlilcely  thing  that  oonld  bara 
happened. 

■  Vei,  me ;  why  not,  1  ahonld  like  to 
know?'  tuked  the  lady,  a  little  piqned. 

'  I'm  mre  I  enry  the  happy  aum,* 


KptiedOhanncey.  '  It's  Dot  the  Bcotch' 
man  at  the  shop  door,  ii  jl  T 

'Well,  rm  surer  laid  the  yonng 
'ndy,  and  witbont  another  word  eho 
bonnced  into  the  little  parlour  at  the 
back  of  tbe  shop. 

'  Now  you' TO  regalarly  ofieoded 
Becky,'  aaid  Hra.  Beadle,  'and  nich 
old  friendi  ai  yon  waa — and  she  to  be 
married  to-moituw,  uid  ao  respectable,' 


'  Well,  Fm  rXoA  to  hear  that,'  said 
Clianorey.  '  Whcre'i  the  wedding  to 
be.  I'll  buy  a  bimdle  of  wat^reeeea 
and  atrew  her  way  iuto  charcb  aa  an 
apolosy  for  my  rudenen.' 

'  Oh  I  ihe  won't  want  no  apology  from 
you — ahe  knows  what  you  are,  Mr. 
ChauDcej ;  but  she's  to  be  married  at 
ten  to-motrow,  at  St.  Mary  Axe's,  fant 
we  don't  want  it  spoke  oF,  n«  Ihe  bride- 
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gniom't  nervooip*  aud  Mrii  Beidle  In  a 

whisper. 

*ru  be  there  in  time/  replied 
Chaanoey.  '  I  mippose  her  father  will 
give  her  a  way—in  full  ooBtome,  oocked 
hat,  Btafl,  ami  all  that.* 

*  He  will  do  all  tilings  that  is  proper. 
Mr.  Chauncey,*  «id  Mrs.  Beadle  with 
mach  dimity ;  and  Becky  at  that  mo- 
ment calling  'MiJlherl'  in  rather  an 
hysterical  tone,  Chauneey  was  allowed 
to  find  hia  mtj  out  of  the  ahop  as  he 
pleaaed. 

On  the  following  morning  Channoey 
was  at  the  chnich  of  St  liaiy  Axe  a 
qoarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  ceremony  which  was  to 
unite  Mies  Beadle  and  somebody  to  their 
lives'  end. 

A  hale  old  gentleman  between  sixty 
and  seventy,  perhaps,  was  the  next  ar- 
rival. Hnving  made  some  very  confi- 
dentiid  communication  to  the  old  pew- 
opener,  he  was  conducted,  evidently  in 
great  tiepilation,  to  the  vestry,  and 
there  immured  until  the  arrival  of  the 
tobacconist  and  family. — but  without 
the  emblematical  Scotchman.  Chauncey 
concluded,  therefore,  that  Miss  Beadle 
had  captivated  the  old  gentleman  now 
awaiting  his  doom  in  the  oondenmed 
cell  called  the  Vestry. 

The  Beadle  was  in  mufli,  bnt  his  cos- 
tume still  partook  of  the  splendour  of 
his  office,  and  a  canary-coloured  waist- 
oat  with  glittering  buttons  of  ruby 
glass  rendered  him  somewhat  conspicu- 
ous even  in  the  gloom  of  St  Mary  Axe. 
His  geneiid  expression  and  bearing  was 
hat  of  a  tempered  indignatioo,  as 
though  he  were  about  to  consent  to  the 
infliction  of  some  injury  which  he  could 
avoid  if  he  pleased.  A  word,  a  look, 
might  have  provoked  him  to  have  torn 
the  license  from  the  parson's  hands  and 
to  have  dragged  his  (laughter  from  the 
altar.  He  was  tlierefore  allowed  to  walk 
up  the  aisle  unmolested. 

Mrs.  Beadle  was  verv  lively  on  her 
entianoe  to  the  church— more  lively, 
perhaps,  than  black  tea  and  tlie  occasion 
warranted ;  but  whatever  had  been  tlie 
stimnlating  cause  of  her  cheerfulness,  it 
ran  in  plenteous  drops  from  her  eyes  as 
ahe  approached  the  altar,  and  muathave 
been  exhausted  entirely  by  the  end  of 
the  d'remony.  Niol^e  weeping  for  her 
children  w«iuld  liave  been  a  dry  nune 
oompare<i  with  Mrs.  Beitdle. 

Miss  BeaiUe  was  resigned,  as  became 
her  to  be  at  thirty-one.  With  closed  eyes 
and  drooping  head  she  leaned  upon  her 
mother's  arm,  until,  with  pardonable 
oonifasion,  she  released  her  hand  to  put 
up  her  parasol  as  she  drew  near  the 


altar.  Gbnmo^  mdhed  to  her  lelief, 
and  with  some  difBculty  paaaeaaed  hiin- 
self  of  the  encambrance;  and  as  there 
were  no  attendant  bridesmaids,  the  im- 
pudent fellow  attached  himself  to  t)» 
wedding  party,  to  be,  as  he  a-nid,  *  geue- 
mlly  Q«eful  and  to  pick  up  tlie  piecta' 

The  ceremony  proceeded  with  aJ 
proper  solemnity,  but  there  was  some 
association  with  the  name  of  one  of  tii? 
contracting  parties  whidi  made  Chan:' 
oey  fiurly  start,  and  then  determine  t< 
witness  the  aignin^  of  the  certificate^  to 
satisfy  a  doubt  which  had  aoddenij 
entered  hia  mind. 

The  wedding  party  retired  to  the 
vestry  when  *Ama2BmeQt'  had  ead»i 
the  ceremony,  and  proceeded  to  sign  ^ 
registera  attesting  the  union  which  bad 
just  been  solemnized.  Mr.  GbaonceT 
Gibbs  being,  as  be  said,  a  friend  of  the 
fiimily,  signed  also,  and  there  resd— 
what  had  better  be  revealed  in  the  sei: 
chapter. 


GHAPT£B  V. 

Any  one  had  only  to  have  walked 
down  the  High  Street  of  St  Gnats  is 
have  known  that  Ghriittmas  was  at  bapd. 
Hie  grocers'  windows  wereoveirunuiii^ 
with  luscioosness ;  the  butchers'  &h  { > 
were  so  chuke  full  of  beef  and  motto 
that  the  butchers  themselv^  vould 
have  to  cut  their  way  out  into  tbe 
street ;  the  poulterers  liad  hud  in  mtk 
stocks  of  turkeys,  geese,  and  chickens, 
that  Mi.  Babbtige's  calculating  macliic:; 
could  alone  liave  computed  them— nere 
human  intellect  would  have  failed  The 
window  frames  of  the  houses  semvd 
sprouting  with  holly  and  *tbe  ivr 
green,'  and  no  doubt  but  misletoeiiiu}^. 
kiss-provokmg,  within. 

Mrs.  Green  had  made  every  room  io 
her  cottage  an  anagram  of  her  ofiioe, 
as  it  was  holly-decked  everywlieff 
Nor  was  the  sacred  bough  forgutta- 
'on  the  young  people's  accoaut'  she 
said,  *  though  Letty  and  Geoi^e  ii^ 
long  ceased  to  want  an  excuse  for  a  kis. 
Ail  promised  a  merry  Christmas  time  to 
come,  but  promises,  we  know,  are  not 
always  realized. 

George  Poynter  was  waiting  the  tf* 
rival  of  his  friend  Chauneey  Gibb^  '^ 
glorious  fire  biased  within  the  gnite* 
the  table  was  spread  tu  weloome  tk 
coming  guest,  for  whose  delectntioo  » 
faultless  rumpsteak  pie  was  browiUQg 
in  the  oven.  The  train,  pmictual  to  its 
time,  was  heard  screaming  into  ibetii- 
tion  close  by,  and  in  a  few  miuutes after 
the  two  friends  were  together. 

If  you  are  hungry  it  is  tantalinng  to 
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lidften  to  the  paiiioalan  of  a  dinner  you 
are  not  to  sliaie ;  \Sjon  are  sated,  you  are 
bofed  by  the  reoapitolatton  of  diunties 
jTOQ  oare  not  to  toaoh,  and  therefore  we 
will  allow  the  friends  to  taketlieir  meal 
in  peace.  Neither  will  we  join  their 
after  revel  when  two  or  three  old 
Gronies  oame  in  and  made  anight  of  it, 
until  Oeorge  and  Ghannoey  eonght 
their  beds  fairly  tired  out  with  jollify. 

When  breakfast  was  over  the  next 
morning,  and  Ghannoey  found  that 
George  had  excused  himself  from  at- 
tendimoe  at  the  timber-yard,  he  said  : 

'  I  am  glad  you  can  give  the  morning 
to  me,  as  I  haTO  some  news  for  you  that 
may,  perhajps,  surprise  and  annoy  you.* 

*  Indeed  f'  replied  Qeorge.  *  What  is 
it?* 

*  I  would  not  touch  upon  it  last  night, 
although,  I  think,  somo  immediate 
action  should  be  taken  by  you  or  your 
friends,'  oontinoed  Ghaunoey,  looking 
very  seriou& 

*  Pray  speak  out,'  said  George. 

*  Oh  yes.  I  must  do  that,  for  I  have 
no  tact,  never  had,  to  make  an  un- 
pleasant matter  agreeable.  Have  you 
heard  from  your  uncle  lately?* 

'Tea,  two  days  ago — principally  on 
Mr.  Betwk's  business,'  replied  George. 

*  My  old  boy,  your  uncle  never  in- 
tended you  any  good  when  he  shut  you 
up  in  that  log  house  of  Hawk's.  He 
put  you  there  for  his  own  selfish  pur- 
pose and  nothing  else.' 

'  Why  do  you  say  that?'  asked 
George. 

*  He  has  led  yon  to  suppose  that  you 
were  to  be  his  heir  some  day,  has  he 
not?* 

'He  has  never  said  that  in  direct 
terms;  but  he  certainly  has  hinted  at 
such  a  possibility.' 

*  Then  he's  an  old  ssamp,  if  he  don't 
deserve  a  harder  name,'  said  Ghauncey, 
thumping  the  table.  '  Two  days  ago  he 
did  his  rost  to  disinherit  you.  You  may 
stare,  but  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes, 
beard  with  my  own  ears,  that  old  raga- 
muffin marry  a  bouncing  woman  of 
thirty.' 

*  Many  I    Uncle  Silas  marry  1' 

'  Fast  as  St  Mary  Axe  could  do  it,  to 
a  snuffseller's  daughter;'  and  then 
Chauncey,  to  the  adtoni^ment  of  bis 
friend,  narrated  what  we  already  know 
of  the  wedding  at  which  Mr.  Ghauncey 
had  so  officiously  assntted. 

*  This  is  indeed  a  terrible  blow,'  said 
Greorge,  *  an  unexpected  blow.* 

'Yt^;  I  am  afmid,  knowing  the 
hands  he  has  fallen  into,  that  he  i^on't 
have  a  will  of  his  own  when  a  few 
ittonths  have  passed,'  said  Chauncey.  '  I 


found  out  how  the  matter  oame  about. 
Old  Silas  was  very  ill,  and  wouldn't 
have  a  doctor;  but — a  Beadle,  I  call 
him.  got  at  him,  and  then  introdueed  hiH 
daughter  as  nurse.  They  first  physicked 
him  nearly  to  death,  and  then  brought 
him  rouad  with  bottled  porter.  They 
told  the  old  fool  they  had  saved  his  life, 
and  he  bdieved  it ;  and  out  of  gratitude, 
.  and  the  want  of  a  nurse,  he  proposed  to 
Miss  High-dried,  and  married  her.* 

'  Tliis  hits  me  harder  than  you  know, 
Ghaunoey — ^muoh  harder.  Poor  Letty 
and  I  can  never  hope  now * 

'  Oh,  nonsense  t'  replied  Ghauncey. 
*  Keep  your  uncle's  secret,  as  he  will  if 
he  can,  marry  Letty,  and  let  Mother 
Green  storm  allerwaids.' 

George  shook  his  head,  and  then 
said— 

*  Ghauncey,  you  advise  that  which  is 
dishonourable.  ^ 

*A11  &ir  in  love,  old  boy,*  replied 
Ghauncey,  witli  a  laugh ;  *  and  if  I  were 
you,  to  gain  the  woman  who  loves  me, 
and  whom  I  love,  Fd  kill  my  unole.* 

'Great  heaven  I  what  do  you  say? 
But  I  see — ^you  were  joking.  No ;  my 
course  is  perfectly  dear  so  far  as  Mrs. 
Green  andLecty  are  concerned.  I  go 
to  them  at  once,  and  fell  what  has 
taken  place.  If  I  am  forbidden  to  con- 
tinue my  visits  by  Mrs.  Green  she  sliall 
be  obeyed.  Letty,  I  know,  will  be  al- 
ways true  to  me ;  and  when  I  can  make 
a  home  for  her,  I  can  cUim  her  witli 
honour.' 

*  Devilish  pretty  speech,*  said  Ghaun- 
cey, *  and  all  right,  I  have  no  doubt  I 
still  say,  kill  old  Silas  Gheeseman,  and 
get  married:  or,  stay — ^perhaps*— -yes — 
vou  shall  write  to  him,  now  that  he's 
honevmoon-struck — tell  him  yon  want 
to  follow  his  example,  and  require  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  do  it' 

*  I  understand  this  nonsense,  Ghaun- 
cey,' replied  George,  with  a  sad  smile. 
'ITour  friendly  chsdSf  is  well  meant;  but 
my  case  is  very  serious.  And  so  good- 
bye for  an  hour  or  two.  You  wiU  find 
me  here  after  that  time.* 

The  road  to  Mrs.  Green*s  cottage 
never  seemed  so  long  before  to  George 
Foynter  as  it  did  now  that  he  felt  his 
fate.  The  happiness,  for  a  time  at  least, 
of  his  darling  Letty  depended  upon 
the  interview  ne  was  seeking  with  ner 
mother.  He  was  not  without  some  justi- 
fication for  the  misgivings  which  beset 
him,  as  Mrs.  Green  had  more  tlian  twice 
or  thrice  casually  hinted  at  what  a  mo- 
ther's coune  should  be,  to  prevent  a 
child  'marrying  into  poverty.'  Indeed, 
she  had  once  told  him,  when  Letty  was 
not  present,  how  glad  she  was  when  his 
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uncle's  rocognition  of  him  produwd  such 
a  favourable  turn  in  George's  fortuiKS, 
aa  it  had  spared  them  all  the  pain  which 
she  should  have  felt  it  her  duty  to  have 
inflicted.  The  crisis  had  only  been  de- 
ferred. Th< nj  Wire  ttars  from  Mrs, 
Green  —  regrets  and  pity ;  but  there 
were  also  cold,  cruel  words,  wliich  were 
not  to  be  gainsaid,  unless  Lett}'  could 
disobey  tlie  mother  who  had  loved  her 
all  her  life,  ami  lived  only  to  see  her 
happy. 

George  spared  his  Letty  and  ber 
mother  any  contest  as  to  the  decision  to 
be  made.  He  promised  to  obey  Mrs. 
Green  in  all  she  required  of  him ;  but 
he  promised  Letty  also,  when  they  were 
left  alone,  that  his  love  never  should 
change,  nor  should  a  doubt  ever  have 
place  in  his  thoughts  that  she  could 
change  one  tit  lie  in  her  love  for  him. 
And  as  ho  held  her  to  his  beating  hetirt 
— not  for  tlie  last  time,  no !  no !— -he  told 
her  how  he  would  strive  to  make  a  home 
for  both — that  their  prolwition  would  bo 
short  if  a  brave  resolution  could  only 
find  the  meims  to  work  with.  And  they 
would  come— they  always  did;  for  had 
they  not  been  promised  by  tlie  One 
which  could  not  lie  ? 

Poor  hearts !  they  parted  very  sadly ; 
but  a  good  angel  was  already  busying 
himself  for  their  reunion.  And  such  an 
angel  1 — Chauncey  Gibbs  I 

•  He  won't  write  to  old  Silas  ?  Then 
I  will,'  said  Chauncey,  half  aloud,  when 
George  had  left  him.  'He  won't  kiu. 
iris  VNCLB— an  old  fool ;  tlien  I  will.' 
He  opened  the  long  blade  of  his  pen- 
knife and — trimmed  a  quill  which  he 
found  on  George's  desk. 

There  were  paper  and  ink,  as  may  be 
supposed,  and  there  was  also  the  ready- 
writer  Chauncey,  who  began  : — 

•  St.  GnaU,  Dee.  20, 18—. 
*  Dear  Sir, — ^As  my  friend,  Mr.  George 
Poynter,  is  unfortunately  suffering  at 
this  time  from  a  severe  blow  in  his 
chest  — ("That's  perfectly  true")— I 
have  placed  myself  at  his  service ;  and 
although  I  shall  not  express  myself  as 
he  would  have  done  on  the  sulnect — 
(•*  That's  true  again,  I  fancy  "J — I  hope 
you  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 
News  has  reached  us  here,  dear  sir — 
("He'll  like  that  dear  sir")— that  after 
many  years  of  deliberate  calculation — 
("No,  not  calculation") — considera- 
tion, yon  have  discovered  that  man  waa 
not  made  to  live  alone,  and  therefore, 
with  a  wise  regard  for  your  own  happi- 
ness, yon  have  sought  connubial  felicity 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  Axe— ("Very 


good  r  muttered  Chauncey :  **thei»mA 
of  the  church  will  show  that  his  eecnt 
is  known  to  us,") — I  know  not  whetbf r 
it  is  your  wish  that  your  bU»sful  uhmx 
should  be  maile  geneniUy  known :  btit 
I  cannot  hesitate  on  the  part  of  my 
friend,  I  mean)  to  offer  you  my  sincem-t 
congratulations,  and  to  wish  you  all  tiw 
happiness  you  deserve. — f"  That's  tni<^ ; 
and  I  should  like  to  add,  all  you  are 
likely  to  find.  "^^I  am  aware  that  what 
you  have  done  must  nece^aa^ily  inltr- 
fero  largely,  if  not  entirely,  with  th^* 
expectations  which  you  onoe  or  twic»>- 
(" Shall  I  say  promised?  No,''-;<n- 
couraged  me  to  entertain.' — ("WUi 
would  old  George  say  to  that?**)— and 
though  1  descend  from  tlie  clouiis,— 
hope  — ("Good  figure  tliat ")  —  to  tli- 
substratum  of  <laily  toil  and  perman»':.t 
anxiety,  I  shall  know  that  you  are  fit- 
ting happy  at  your  domestic  heanu, 
smoking  the  pipe  of  peace — ("  It  ^aria 
something  else  to  round  off  the  *:i- 
tence")— and-and— ;"01i.  blow  it!', 
— rocking  the  cradle. 

•  May  I  request — ^if  not  atking  t*>^ 
much  at  this  blissful  period  of  your  li:V 
—a  line,  to  tell  me  that  I  may  add  t: 
my  affectionate  remembrances  an  Au  it 
Cheeeeman  ? 

*  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
'  Your  affectionate  nephew, 

•  For  GiX>BGE  POYSTER.' 

Chauncey  paused.    •  It  won't  do  • 
sign  my  name,  or  Mrs.  C.  will  remembt-T 
it.    Yes — 1  have  it — they  never  heard 
the  name  of 

•  C.  Gibbs.' 

Having  sealed  and  directed  his  lettoT. 
Chauncey  proceeded  to  post  it 

In  travelling  down  from  Loodob 
Chauncey  had  learned  tliat  a  projected 
branch  railway  from  St  Gnats  was  in 
high  favour  with  all  the  monied  internt 
of  the  place ;  and  when  he  suggested 
tlie  propriety  of  killing  old  Silos  he  bad 
this  railway  in  his  mind,  as  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  allotment  of  shares  mts 
to  take  place.  Chauncey  knew— as  he 
knew  everybody  —  Mr,  Goldiog.  the 
banker  and  chairmanjpro  Utn.  of  the 
projected  company.  Witliout  the  lfa«t 
misgiving  or  hesitation  ho  called  apcm 
that  highly  respectable  gentleman,  and. 
after  a  few  minutes*  interview,  gaTi» 
the  conversation  an  extraordinary  tvi^ 
or  jerk,  aa  thus : 

•  You've  heard  of  the  great  windfall 
to  our  townsman,  George  Poynter,  I 
suppose,' said  Chauncey.  'No?  Well, 
perhaps  it  waa  hardly  to  be  expected, 
seeing  what  a  retiring  fellow  he  is.' 

•What  id  itr  asked  Mr.  Goldiag. 
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He  is  a  young  man  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  any  good  fortune  to  him.' 

*  And  it  is  a  good  fortune  I  His  uncle, 
you  know,  was  immensely  rich/  said 
Chaunoey.  •The  M  haehdor  is  no 
more — went  off  three  days  ago — and  my 
friend  George  was  long  ago  his  ap« 
pointed  heir.' 

'Silas  Cheeseman  gone!'  remarked 
Bfr.  Golding,  with  a  shrug:  'a  very 
money-getting  man;  and  must  have 
died  Yery  rich — very  rich.' 

*  E-nor-monsly  rich  I  Single  man 
many  years ;  no  expenses,  you  know,* 
said  Chauncey.  'I  witnessed  the  last 
moments  of  the  old  bachelor  at  St. 
Mary  Axe.  Went  off  quite  composedly 
after  his  will  was  accomplished.  By- 
the-bye,  it  strikes  me  you  might  secure 
the  interest  of  young  George.' 

*  How,  my  dear  sir?'  asked  Mr.  Gold- 
ing: 'we  are  always  glad  to  secure  a 
good  client ^ 

*  And  with  such  wealth  !*  said  Chaun- 
oey. '  You  allot  shares  in  the  St.  Gnats 
Junction  to-morrow,  do  you  not  ?* 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  banker ;  *  and  the 
applications  exceed  anything  I  ever 
mew:  the  shares  will  be  five  or  six 
premium  before  to-morrow  is  over.' 

'  That's  your  plan,  then  1  Secure  him 
a  thousand.' 

'  A  thousand  I*  exclaimed  Mr.  Gold- 
ing. 

*  Well,  half  a  thousand — say  five  hun- 
dred—for George  Poynter ;  I'll  let  him 
know  wliose  influence  he  has  to  thank 
for  them.  Toull  be  the  banker  of  his 
immense  wealth — ^his  friend — adviser.' 

'  But  he  has  not  applied,'  said  Mr. 
Ooldiog. 

*  But  you  have.  Whaf  s  a  paltry  five 
hundred  to  you,  in  comparison  to  after 
gain — or  to  him  ?  He  won't  care  for  the 
money,  but  the  friendliness  of  the  thing,' 
said  Chaunoey,  with  a  flourish  of  the 
hand,  as  though  he  were  proposing  the 
merest  trifle  of  a  sacrifice. 

*  And  you,  my  dear  sir  ?'  asked  Mr. 
Golding. 

'Ob,  nothing;  I  want  nothing;  and 
yon  may  rely  upon  my  secrecy.' 

Mr.  Golding  pressed  Chauncev's 
hand,  and  thanked  him  for  the  friendly 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Golding  had  but  one  eonfidarUt 
Mr.  Baxter,  who  at  that  moment  en- 
tered the  bank,  and  was  announced  as 
being  there. 

*'Do  you  object  to  my  naming  tho 
matter  to  my  friend  Baxter  ? — great  in- 
fluence at  the  Board,*  said  Golding. 

*  Not  in  f  he  least :  perhaps  he  may 


help  you  to  make  the  allotment  a  thou- 
sand,' replied  Chauncey. 

'  Oh,  impossible,  my  good  friend,'  said 
the  banker.    '  Show  in  Mr.  Baxter.' 

Chauncey's  communication  having 
been  repeated  to  Mr.  Baxter,  the  diplo- 
matist thought  he  had  better  retire: 
but  he  had  not  gone  many  yards  from 
the  bank  when  Mr.  Baxter  overtook 
him. 

'Delighted  to  hear  what  you  have 
told  us  oonoeming  your  friend  Poynter 
— an  excellent  young  man,  and  deserves 
all  he  gets.' 

'I  am  sure  of  that,'  said  Chauncey, 
*  whatever  good  it  may  bo.' 

'He'll  reside  at  St.  Gnats,  I  sup- 
pose?' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Chaunoey. 

'And  will  want  a  house  suitable  to 
his  new  position  f 

'  Yes.' 

'Now  I  am  wanting  to  sell  Pros- 
pect House  yonder—flne  garden,  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  all  that, — would  it 
suit  him,  do  you  think  T 

Chauncey  was  rather  posed  by  this 
inquiry,  and  said,  therefore, '  Perhaps.' 

'  I  think  it  would :  3500/.  is  what  I 
ask — and  could  get  it,  but  I  dislike  tlie 
man.  You  know  Captain  Banger? — 
of  course  you  must,*  said  Baxter,  with 
emphasis. 

Chauncey  did  not  and  would  not  know 
Captain  Banger. 

'  He  is  a  troublesome  fellow,  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  he  would  leave  the 
place,'  said  Mr.  Baxter.  '  If  Mr.  Poynter 
will  buy  he  shall  have  the  preferenoe.' 

Chauncey  saw  no  objection  to  that, 
and  promised  to  speak  to  his  friend  if 
Mr.  Baxter  would  make  the  ol&r  in 
writing ;  but  30002.,  he  thought,  would 
be  the  utmost  that  Mr.  Poynter  would 
give  for  a  house. 

Mr.  Baxter  paused  for  a  moment, 
and,  as  they  were  opposite  his  count- 
ing-house, he  invited  Chauncey  in,  and 
subsequently  gave  him  a  letter  to  Mr. 
George  Poynter,  containing  an  unooa- 
ditional  offer  of  Prospect  House  for 
80002.  Chauncey  carefully  put  away 
the  letter,  and  bade  Mr.  Baxter  good 
day. 

I*oor  George  had  returned  to  his 
lodging  when  Chauncey  had  transacted 
all  the  important  business  we  have  re- 
corded, and  not  all  his  friend's  good 
spirits  could  rouse  him  from  almost 
despondency. 

*My  old  boy,'  said  Chauncey,  'you'll 
sink  down,  down,  if  you  show  the  white 
feather  in  this  way.  You're  young 
enough  to  work  and  hke  it— I  never  did.' 

•It  is  not  hard  work— hard  fighting 
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with  the  world,  that  I  am  fearing ;  it  U 
the  efftxjt  of  thi:*  day's  cruel  trial  upon 
poor  Ijotly.' 

And  then  George  told  Chaunccy  all 
that  had  puifscd. 

'  Well,  you  would  be  so  hastily 
honouraVde,'  replied  Cliauncey;  'voli 
had  better  been  advised  by  me — waited 
a  day  or  two  until  vou  hud  killed  vour 
unole. 

Georp:e  looked  at  his  frien<l,  and  saw 
a  cunnina:  twinkle  in  hi.s  eye;  but 
Cliauncey  had  his  own  reasons'  for  isay- 
inj?  no  more  on  the  subjcet. 

George  was  very  ill  the  next  morning 
— too  ill  to  go  to  the  timber-yard;  bo 
Cliauncey  offered  to  see  Mr.  Bawk, 
and,  if  business  prej«sed,  to  supply 
George's  place  for  a  day  or  two.  Mr. 
Btiwk  declined  Mr.  Cliauucey's  ser- 
vices, and  Wiis  so  excL-ssively  polite  and 
anxious  in  his  inquiries  about  !Mr. 
George,  that  Cluiuncey  thouj^lit  tlio 
story  of  yCftterJay  hud  reached  >Ir. 
Bawk. 

It  was  not  so';  but  Captain  Eanjrer 
had  beeu  to  the  timber-yard  to  see  Mr. 
Voyuter,  and  had  surprised  Mr.  Bawk 
by  assuring  him  that  his  derk  muht 
have  come  into  money,  tis  he  had 
bought  Prospect  House,  at  a  sum  which 
ho  (^Captain  Ranger;  had  refused  to  give. 
He  had,  however,  left  a  commission 
with  Mr.  Bawk  ;  and  Cliauncey  wormed 
out  of  the  timber-merchant  the  follow- 
ing particulars. 

Captain  Ranger,  it  appeared,  had 
married  a  lady  with  money — not  always 
a  desirable  exchange  for  a  man's  life 
and  liberty — and  the  lady  never  allowed 
him  to  forget  the  pecuniary  part  of  their 
engagement.  She  had  taken  a  fancy — 
the  word  is  not  strong  enough — a  long- 
ing for  Prospect  House,  and  the  Cnp- 
tain  had  undertaken  to  obtain  it ;  but, 
being  fond  of  a  bargain,  he  had  dis- 
gusted Mr.  Baxter  with  a  tiresome  ne- 
gotiation, and  the  house  had  slipped 
from  him.  To  confess  this  to  Mrs. 
Captain  Ranger  would  be  to  invoke  a 
conjugal  tempest ;  and  in  his  extremity 
he  had  come  to  Mr.  Bawk  to  intercede 
with  his  clerk  to  transfer  his  purchase. 
'  Well.'  sjdd  Chaunoey, '  George  is  a 
good-natured  ftllow — too  good-natured 
— and  I  Will  undertake  to  say  that  tho 
Captalu  shall  have  Prospect  House  for 
4000/.' 

*  Four  thoufiftnd  pounds !'  exclaimed 
Mir.  Bawk. 

*And  not  one  shilling  less,'  said 
Cbauncey,  firmly.  *  The  house  is  worth 
it  as  it  stands ;  but  compute  its  value 
to  Captain  Ranger  and  it  is  cheap  at 
any  money.* 


31  r.  Bawk  pleaded  to  a  stone  agent 
when  he  tried  to  (^.tften  Mr.  Chiiuncev  ; 
and  Cai)tjiin  Ranger  comin^;  into  ih*^ 
c<)antiiig-hou>e  at  the  m^iment,  he»trd 
tiic  terms  proposed,  mvi"!  like  a  maniac 
ft>r  ten  nunutes.  and  thou  consented  t 
1)0  swindled — robbed,  for  the  sake  "t 
peace  and  quietness. 

Chauncey  could  be  a  man  of  busi- 
ness when  he  pleased ;  and  he  was  now 
in  a  business  mood.  He  therefore  trutt^J 
off  the  angry  Captain  to  an  attorney'?, 
madt^  the  transfer,  and  secured  a  pnv 
speetive  1000/.  for  his  friend  George  by 

KILLING  HIS  UNCLE. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  Chaunoey  wa:^.d 
upon  Mr.  Golding,  and  found  th  t 
gentleman  writing  to  Mr.  Poynttr, 
and  expressing  tlie  great  pleasnre  it 
gave  him  to  hund  him  a  letter  of  allot- 
ment for  500  shares  in  tho  St  Gnat^ 
Junction,  &c,  &c.  &c.  Railway;  adding 
a  hope  tliat  the  firm  of  Golding,  Silvct- 
tou,  &  Co,  might  have  Mr.  Poyntcr's 
name  on  their  books  as  an  honourt**! 
cliout 

Chauncey  undertook  to  deliver  the 
letter,  and  to  use  Ids  influence  widi  i.la 
friend  to  make  the  only  acknowle*!^'- 
ment  he  could  for  such  disinterec^ed 
generosity. 

Poor  George  was  very  ill  at  ease  wht  r. 
his  friend  Cliauncey  returued,  and  at 
first  was  duiposed  to  be  angry  at  what 
lie  felt  to  be  his  inconsiderate  raiUeiy. 

'  I  am  serious,  old  boy,  quite  serioui,' 
said  Chauncey,  throwing  Ciolding'ri 
letter  and  the  transfer  on  the  table;  *I 
have  killed  old  Silas  Cheeseman,  and 
there  are  some  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
transaction.  Open — read  and  satisfy 
yourself.* 

Georgo  opened  the  envelope  contain- 
ing the  transfer,  and  then  Mr.  GoUUnfr'a 
letter.  He  was  in  a  mist.  He  thoa^Hit 
he  was  delirious  and  had  lost  his  re&'iuti: 
and  Chauncey  was  a  long  time  makiD; 
him  comprehend  how  he  had  come  U> 
be  possessed  of — 

Profit  on  transfer     .         .    £100() 
Profit  on  500  Shares ;  pre- 
mium 5  per  Share         .      2500 


Total 


£350(1 


and  all  by  killing  old  Silas  Oteta^ 
man ! 

Poor  George  was  hard  to  satisfy  tiut 
these  large  gidns  were  honoarublyoome 
by;  and  when  he  went  to  sleep  1m) 
dreamt  that  he  had  robbed  (he  oank 
and  had  set  Prospect  House  on  fire. 
The  following  morning  brought  a  letter 
from  uncle  Silos. 
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The  poor  old  dotard  expressed  him- 
ielf  ao  pleased  at  his  nephew's  for- 
giveness  of  an  act  which  he  iiad  thought 
would  hare  proyoked  only  revilings  and 
wicked  wishes,  that  lie  enclosed  a  cheque 
for  10002.,  and  kh  avuncular  blessing. 

Was  ever  another  fortune  made  by 
such  means?  G^rge  had  all  the 
money ;  Mr.  Golding  begging  his  reten- 
tion  of  the  shares,  as  his  commercial 
acuteness  might  be  damn^ed  by  a  dis- 
closure of  the  triok  which  had  been 
practised  upon  his  cupidity ;  and  Cap- 


tain lUmger  was  submissively  satisfied, 
having  told  his  cara  «po«i  that  he  had 
bought  Prospect  House  a  decided  bar- 
gain. 

Mrs.  Green  would  have  had  to  en- 
dure many  mortifying  reflections  had  it 
not  been  Christmas  time,  when  Letty 
and  George,  and  all  other  estrangetl 
friends,  are  willing  to  forget  their  old 
grievances,  and,  in  thankfulness  that 
such  a  season  was  vouchsafed  to  erring 
man,  humbly  imitate  the  Great  For- 
giver. 

Mark  Lemon. 
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(  THANKS !  Banks!  Where  has  the 
•  Jj  fellow  gone  to?*  cried  Smith 
Butler's  thin,  peevish  voice  from  the 
depths  of  his  luxurious  arm-chair,  placed 
in  the  farthest  angle  of  a  broad-leaved 
Indian  screen.  '  I  did  not  see  him  go 
down  the  garden.  Where  haa  he  put 
himself,  eh  ?' 

Tm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir/  answered 
the  footman,  looking  out  of  the  study 
window  with  a  great  show  of  earnest- 
ness. *  I  turned  him  away,  and.  didn't 
take  no  more  particular  notice  of  him. 

*  Then  why  did  you  not  take  particular 
notice  of  him.  Banks  ?'  said  hut  master, 
snappishly.  '  You  ought  to  have  taken 
pirticular  notice  of  him.  What  do  I 
have  you  for  but  to  take  particular  no- 
tice of  tilings  ?  A  pretty  thing,  indeed, 
that  you  think  you  may  do  just  as  you 
like,  and  take  notice  or  not  as  it  suits 
you.  I  shall  soon  have  to  pay  another 
servant  to  do  your  work,  and  take  no* 
tlce  for  you.  if  this  kind  of  carelessness 
is  to  go  on.*  Here  Banks  gave  an  al- 
most imperceptible  smile.  *  I  beg  you 
will  go  round  and  see  if  that  man  has 
gone.  I  do  not  like  ill-looking  tramps 
prowling  about  the  premides,  especially 
jnat  at  the  time  when  Carlo  has  been 
found  dead  so  mysteriously.  Go,  I  tell 
you — don  t  you  hear  ? — and  see  at  once.* 

*  Yes,  sir,'  r»  plied  Banks,  respectfully 
enough  as  to  outside  manner — never 
mind  lils  thouglits  and  voiceless  words ; 
and  he  l«)fl  the  room,  calmly  indifferent 
to  the  shrill  cries  cidliag  him  back  to 
give  him  a  thousand  minute  instruc- 
tions^ as  to  what  he  was  to  do  and 
where  he  was  to  go,  until  obliged  to  re- 
turn by  the  violent  ringing  of  the  bell, 
when  he  was  rated  for  ten  minutes  with- 
out a  |>auae.  And  then  it  was  of  no  use 
to  look  after  the  ill-looking  tramp  who 
had  disturbed  Smith  Butler's  nerves. 


The  worst-tempered,  most  selfish* 
peevish,  irritable  man  in  the  world  vms 
this  same  Smith  Butler,  of  Gullystone. 
Humoured  and  spoilt  as  an  only  child, 
sufien^  to  tyrannize  and  domineer  as  a 
huabaud — bin  wife  liaving  been  a  meek- 
spirited,  much  afflicted  woman,  who 
would  have  yielded  to  a  mouse  or  a 
gorilla,  as  the  case  might  have  been,  if 
once  invested  with  the  name  of  master 
— always  absolute,  always  selfish,  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  recognize  no 
rights  save  tlieir  own,  and  who  make  of 
their  own  wishes  and  desires  the  sole 
laws  regulating  their  lives.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin,  sallow-cheeked  man,  with 
lank  grey  hair,  a  high  nose,  and  sunken 
eves,  mere  lines  for  lips,  and  a  small 
chin,  but  a  broad  jaw,  token  from  ear  to 
ear.  He  was  in  poor  health,  being  of 
the  miserable  race  of  the  dyspeptic, 
which  tended  to  render  him  more  irri- 
table; and  his  fortune  had  been  sud- 
denly doubled  by  a  lucky  investment, 
which  tended  to  render  him  more  arbi- 
trary. Perhaps  there  could  not  have 
been  found  anywhere  a  more  unpleasant 
companion  or  a  more  tyrannical  master 
tlian  Smith  Butler,  of  Gullystone,  or 
one  less  respected  and  less  beloveil.  His 
poor  afflicted  wife  had  been  dead  for 
some  years  now,  and  had  fortunately  left 
no  children  to  bear  the  weight  of  his 
ill-temper  in  her  stead  ;  but  he  had  an 
orphan  niece.  Carry  Wliiston,  his  wife's 
brotlier's  duld,  who  lived  with  him,  and 
was  the  solo  relation  or  le^  connexion 
he  had.  Slie  was  dependent  on  him, 
too,  which  made  the  bond  between  them 
the  stricter,  if  not  the  pleasanter;  for, 
having  no  money  of  her  own  Ther  father 
had  died  insolvent),  and  Smith  Butler 
designing  to  make  her  his  heiress  if  she 
pleased  him,  he  claimed  to  have  abso- 
lute right  over  her — ^soul,  mind,  and  life 
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to  be  subject  to  him  witliout  re.-fTve. 
Carry  thought  difr<rently,  and  btruggk^l 
givllaiitly  ai^ainst  lic-r  cornmaiKlaiit ;  but 
Smith  Butler  held  the  reins,  ridmc^  with 
a  martingale,  wliich  n'luhviMi  kickin*^ 
difticult,  uiui  tJie  girl's  indei)erid(iit 
spirit  went  for  Utile  in  the  ooulcbt  ft»r 
ever  going  on  betweiu  tliem. 

One  other  j)er.s«iii  shared  in  Carry's 
instinct  of  revolt :  this  wi»*  Walter  Leeh- 
mere,  tlio  son  of  Carry's  father's  neart.st 
friend,  and  now  eonthining  the  family 
tradition  by  being  tlie  nearest  friend  of 
Carry  herself.  Hut,  uufortunut^^ly  for 
the  girl,  Waltt  r  wa8  espeeially  ohnoxioud 
to  Smith  Ihitler,  partly  on  aeoonnt  of  a 
bad  habit  he  hud  of  jsptviking  his  mind, 
and  being  dillicult  to  put  down  by  the 
mere  foree  of  fts-erfion  ;  and  partly  bc- 
cauR*.  having  but  small  miann  and  mo- 
derate pru.-peeU,  he  had  dared  to  rai>o 
his  eyes  to  Carry,  with  asj)irati(»ns  more 
presumptuous  than  fraternal.  And  her 
uncle  would  not  have  overlooked  this 
kind  of  thing  even  in  a  lord,  witliout 
permiaaion  fii*st  demanded  of  himself; 
so  that,  in  a  mere  nobody  hko  Walter 
Lechmere,  unauthorized  love-making 
was  a  bin  past  forgiveness.  Wherefore 
the  handsome,  dusliing,  good-tempered 
young  engineer  met  witli  but  scant  wel- 
come at  GluUystone,  Siivo  from  Carry. 
But  what  he  met  with  fmm  her,  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  ho  ventured  to  ap- 
pear, made  up  for  all  the  re."5t. 

It  was  in  tlie  winter  time  when'  this 
vision  of  a  *dour,'  ill-looking  tramp 
prowling  about  the  house  shook  Mr. 
Butler's  nerves,  never  case-proof  against 
such  assaults.  Indeed,  it  was  Christmas 
Eve ;  and  Carry  knew,  if  her  uncle  did 
not,  that  W^alter  Lechmere  would  surely 
have  pressing  business  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  GuUystone  before  the  day 
was  out,  even  though  it  was  now  snow- 
ing fast,  with  the  prospect  of  worse 
weather  to  come  in  the  leaden  ,  sky, 
which  seemed  almost  to  toucli  the  tops 
of  the  naked  trees  as  tliey  shivered  iu 
the  rising  wind,  and  trembled  under 
the  weight  of  the  driving  snow.  And 
soon,  indeed,  she  saw  him  from  her  bed- 
room window,  where  she  had  been 
watching  all  the  day,  come  riding  along 
the  ituid,  not  with  the  hard  and  heavy 
pace  usual  to  him,  but  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, his  mare  tottering  and  limping, 
hardly  able  to  do  her  work.  She  had 
fallen  with  him,  and  liad  hurt  herself 
80  badly,  that  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
anxious  calculation  with  him  whetlier 
he  could  reach  GuUystone  at  all  to-day ; 
and  what  he  could  do  for  her,  poor 
beast,  if  he  did  not  shoot  her  on  the 
spot.    However,  doubts  were  at  an  end 


now  ;  for  hert»  he  was  in  sicht  of  tlit» 
gates,  and  tliat  bright  ma5^  of  violet  iu 
the  centre  wind(»w  waving  a  small  white 
ll.ig,  whieh  he  knew  to  be  Cany  wavin',' 
her  hamlkerehicf ;  and  soon  both  man 
and  mare  ttooti  before  the  hall-dooT,  ttn.i 
the  haven  of  love  and  rest  was  won. 

'Wlio's  that?— who's  that?"  erietl 
Smith  Butler,  quenilou&ly,  when  lu- 
lu ar.  I  the  |xal  of  the  door-boll  and  UK- 
clatter  ami  clang  tluit  followed. 

•  ^Ir.  Walter  Lechmere,  sir,'  replied  the 
ubii|uitous  and  ever-civil  Banks,  making 
no  sii::n  of  consciousness  that  he  was 
han<iing  his  master  a  bitter  piU  for  hid 
ChristmaiJ  digestion. 

^Ir.  Smith  Butler  swore — he  often 
swore — that  being  about  the  moet  eiur- 
getie  exereis'^  in  which  he  indulge*!,  uiA 
mutteriuir,  *  I'll  &(»on  send  the  young  a^n: 
packing!'  went  straight  into  the  dra^s- 
ing-room,  where  he  f«)und  Walter  and 
Carry  W^histon  standing  iu  demure  prr^ 
priely  on  the  hearthrug — young  e.tn* 
being  sharj),  and  he  having  a  resonant 
cough,  always  worse  when  he  was  an- 
noyed. 

•So,  Mr.  Lechmere,'  he  said,  as  lie 
entered,  *  to  what  may  I  owe  the  honour 
of  this  visit,  eh  ?' 

•  WuU.  sir,  I  was  in  the  neighbo  it- 
hood,  and  I  could  not  resist  tlie  tempta- 
tion of  ritUng  over  to  sec  my  old  friends,' 
answered  Walter,  cheerily. 

•All  very  well,  sir,  for  yoii'  rctum^Hl 
Mr.  Butler,  with  a  certain  feminine 
spitefulness  of  empliasis ;  *  but  ptrlmiw 
it  would  have  been  more  becoming  if 
you  had  reflected  whetlicr  the  tempta- 
tion wiis  ours  or  not' 

*  At  Christmas  time  every  one  is  wel- 
come,' said  Walter. 

*  Oh,  indeed,  sir  1 — that  is  your  opi- 
nion, is  it  ?  1  beg  leave  to  diifer  from 
you,  3Ir.  Lechmere  :  not  even  at  Christ- 
mas time  is  every  one  welcome  at  GuUy- 
stone.' 

*I  am  very  sorry,  sir,*  said  Walt»T, 
turning  rather  red,  while  Carry  flushwl 
an  indignant  scarlet,  *  but  I  fear  I  must 
trespass  a  little  on  your  hospitality, 
for  my  mare  has  fallen  with  mo  to-dar, 
and  is  so  badly  hurt  I  cannot  ride  ber 
back  to  the  station.  I  am  ashamed  t^ 
say  it,*  he  added,  tossing  off  liis  bright 
brown  hair  and  smiling  frankly,  *  tnit  I 
fear  it  must  be  tliat  you  eiUier  lend  me 
a  horbe,'  and  he  glanced  at  the  blinding 
snow,  *  or  give  me  shelter  till  I  can  us? 
my  own.* 

*Lend  you  a  horse,  sir!*  quivered 
Smith  Butler,  angrily — *  send  one  of  my 
valuable  horses  out  with  you  on  such  a 
day  as  this !  Are  you  mad,  BIr.  I^'cli- 
mere?    You   have  just  thrown  doirn 
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VDor  own  bctov,  aud,  fioin  what  voa  say, 
have  very  likely  spoiled  her  for  life,  and 
yoa  have  the  audacity  to  aak  me  for  one 
of  my  thoroughbreds!  Do  you  know 
what  my  Btable  costs  me«  Mr.  Lechmero  ? 
—do  you  know  what  my  horses  are 
worth  at  Tattersall's?  Had  you  not 
better  ask  me  for  my  servants,  and  my 
carriage,  and  my  plate,  and  my  banker's 
book,  and  all  that  I  have  at  once  ?  Am 
I  a  stable-keeper,  that  I  should  supply 
every  young  gentleman  who  chooses  to 
ask  me  for  a  riding-horse  at  his  plea- 
sore?*  Here  he  stopped,  out  of  breatli, 
and  coughing  loudly. 

*  Then  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Lechmere  must 
stay  here,  uncle,'  said  Garry,  with  a  fine 
show  of  not  particularly  caring  which 
way  it  went  *  It  is  twelve  miles  to  the 
station ;  his  own  horse  cannot  go,  and 
you  will  not  lend  him  one  of  yours— of 
course;  so  what  can  be  done?  It  is 
such  a  tremendous  day,  too ;  he  would 
very  likely  be  lost  in  the  snow  if  even 
he  attempted  the  walk;  and  it  would 
nut  be  very  pleasant  to  have  that  said 
of  us.*  8he  turned  a  little  pale  as  she 
uttered  these  last  words. 

*  Stufl'  and  nonsense  I'  said  Mr. 
Butler,  tartly.  '  Lost  in  the  snow,  for- 
sooth 1  is  he  a  baby,  or  are  we  living 
on  the  Alps  ?'  and  he  went  to  the  win- 
dow to  look  out  But  even  he  oould 
not  deny  the  terribleness  of  the  day. 
It  was  not  merely  a  heavy  Ml  of  snow, 
but  a  storm  and  tempest  of  snow,  with 
a  wind  that  howled  like  a  hungry  wolf, 
and  sharp  flying  showers  of  ice  that 
cut,  and  bruised,  and  stimg,  as  if  they 
had  been  flying  fragments  of  iron.  It 
was  a  day  on  which,  for  the  sake  of  his 
private  pride  and  public  repute,  even 
the  owner  of  GuIIystone  could  not  re- 
fuse shelter  to  a  decently-dressed  enemy ; 
though,  had  it  been  a  shade  less  severe, 
he  would  hare  turned  him  out  to  fight 
his  way  through  it  as  he  best  could, 
without  a  moment's  i^hesitation  or  re- 
morse. 

'  It  mi^  clear  up,*  he  then  said,  sul- 
l^y.    *  It  i$  rather  bad  now.' 

*  And  if  it  does  not,  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  stay  here  quietly,  Mr. 
liechmere,*  chimed  in  Garry,  rather 
quickly,  as  she  bent  her  head  over  her 
embroidery, 

*  Thank  you.  Miss  Whiston,'  was  Mr. 
Walter's  reply  to  tliis.  *  I  am  sorry  to 
trouble  you,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  very  well  helped.'  Then, 
without  drawing  breath,  he  plunged  off 
into  a  long  account  of  a  Spanish  rail- 
road for  which  he  vras  negotiating  (to 
be  the  chief  engineer  thereof,  that  means), 
till  Smith  Butler  grew  so  irritable  at 


the  sound  of  his  voice — ^that  cheery, 
mellow  voice,  which  a  friend  of  his 
always  said  reminded  him  of  pine- 
apples— he  could  really  bear  it  no 
longer;  so,  with  an  audible  expletive 
of  a  peevish  rather  than  an  excessive 
kind,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  pair, 
and  left  the  room  in  a  pet  It  vras 
always  a  trial  to  him  when  &te  and  cir- 
cumstance overmastered  his  will ;  and 
in  the  sacred  depths  of  his  ovm  sanc- 
tum he  growled  and  fretted  himself 
into  a  small  fever,  while  the  young 
people,  unmolested,  went  straightway 
up  to  heaven  in  the  drawing-room. 

A  bright-fiBMsed,  bright-eyed,  red- 
lipped,  and  most  sweet-tempered  girl 
was  Garry  Whiston;  pretty,  too,  in 
her  brown-haired,  rosy-cheeked,  blue- 
eyed  style, — a  little  too  round,  per- 
haps, for  perfect  artistry,  but  not  heavy 
enough  for  clumsiness,  if  less  than 
graceful ;  a  sweet  soft,  caressing,  and 
caressable  thing,  such  as  I  have  heard 
called  *a  lovely  woman'  by  those  few 
who  understand  classification  and  no- 
menclature; thoroughly  healthy  both 
in  mind  and  body,  clean,  pure,  and 
fresh ;  but  with  all  the  softness  of  her 
form,  and  the  svreotness  of  her  temper, 
by  no  means  weak  or  nerveless,  having 
plenty  of  will  underneath  her  geniality, 
— velvet  paws,  not  covering  claws  that 
would  scratch,  and  wound,  and  rend, 
but  covering  small  bars  of  iron  that 
held  their  own  undauntedly,  and  would 
not  be  beaten  off  or  unclasped  by  any 
means  save  tlieir  own  free  will.  En- 
gaged now  to  Walter  without  her 
uncle's  knowledge—  naughty  puss  1  and 
distinctly  against  his  wishes — which, 
perhaps,  was  naughtier  still ;  only  that 
her  own  dear  papa  would  have  liked 
it ;  which  reflection  a  little  soothed  her 
conscience  when  this  became  importu- 
nate on  the  subject  of  submission  ;  her 
lover  knew  full  well  that  no  intimida- 
tion, no  persuasion,  no  cajolery,  would 
make  her  unfaithful,  or  cause  her  t6 
swerve  a  hair's-breadth  from  her  pro- 
mise. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  would  become 
of  me,  Garry,  if  I  could  not  trust  you  !* 
said  WaJter,  a  little  sadly,  while  they 
wore  sitting  together  after  Mr.  Butler 
had  left  them. 

'  You  know  you  may  trust  me,  Wal- 
ter,* answered  Garry,  fondly.  *  Uncle 
wants  me  to  marry  poor  George  Grey, 
but  I  don't  think  you  need  fear  him  as 
a  very  formidable  rival  1*  and  the 
laughed. 

<  Well,  I  don't  think  I  need,'  said 
Walter.  *Let  me  see,  how  tall  is  he, 
Garry  ?  up  to  your  shoulder?* 
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'About,'  she  Hftid,  lau.rliiii2j  apvin  ; 
*  at  all  events,  not  up  to  my  hfuirt,  Mr. 
Walter.' 

Wliioh  was  Huch  a  pn»tty  conceit,  if 
not  quite  orij^itml,  that  Walter  heli)f'tl 
bimsi-lf  to  a  double  allowance  of  b  <••  r- 
tain  form  of  fimull  ehnnjjce  eurreut  be- 
tween tliern,  to  which  he  was  not  wholly 
umiecu^toiueti  nor  the  ohnoxious. 

*  He  Wits  to  have  come  here  to-day.* 
Carry  then  went  on  to  sny.  when  that 
little  interhulo  was  concluded.  '  Undo 
asked  him  tocomeoveraud  spend Ciirist- 
maswilhus;  but  it  is  such  a  terrible 
clay — and  fortunately  for  ua,  he  is  such 
a  poor  creature — that  I  don't  tliink  he 
will  come.' 

*  But  ho  would  come  in  a  close  car- 
riage, would  he  not  ?' 

•  Oh  yes,  of  course,'  Carry  said.  *  I 
do  not  think  he  can  ride;  I  am  sure, 
indeed,  he  cannot.  I  know  he  cannot 
drive,  ancl  I  know  he  cannot  row,  so  I 
do  not  suppose  he  can  ride.  Fancy 
Buch  a  miserable  creiiture  !' 

•  He  may  come  then,'  returned  Walter, 
gloomily.    '  Is  he  afraid  of  his  horses  ?* 

'  He  IB  afraid  of  everything,*  sho 
said,  with  a  pretty  little  disdainful  air  ; 
*  but  not  afraid  in  that  way.  He  might 
be  afraid  of  the  day  for  himself,  but 
that  would  be  all.  Oh  1'  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  deep  flush  and  an  accent  of  ex- 
treme vexation ;  *  we  need  not  discuss 
the  matter  further,  Walter  dear,  for 
here  he  is.' 

And  as  she  spoke,  George  Grey's 
handsome,  well-appointed  carriage  drove 
slowly  up  to  the  do<jr. 

Not  a  bad  fellow  was  this  same 
Gef:>rge  Grey,  of  Grey's  Court;  simply 
contemptible,  jud^red  by  the  woman's 
instinctive  standard  of  what  is  admi- 
rable and  fittin<>;  in  a  man.  Small,  weak, 
effeminate  —  what  would  have  been 
wetik  and  effeminate  in  a  girl,  so  what 
must  he  have  been  as  a  man ! — ^without 
the  phybical  strength  or  robuster  moral 
qualities  of  his  sex,  and  cowanily,  ner- 
vous, conscientious,  and  p^ood-natured, 
irresolute,  and  utterly  unable  to  *  stand 
up'  for  himself,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation ;  by  no  means  good-looking, 
so  that  he  had  not  even  the  small 
prettiness  sometimes  seen  in  unmanly 
and  insignificant  men,  to  compensate 
never  so  mengrely  for  his  want  of 
power — he  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
recommend  him  to  a  woman's  favoiur 
wave  his  fortune,  and  the  certainty  of 
being  mistress  could  she  consent  to  be 
his  wife.  As  for  love,  that  was  im- 
possible with  most,  certainly  quite  im- 
possible with  such  a  girl  as  Carry 
WhistoD,  too  healthy  and  natural  her- 


s<'lf  to  iHjvfry  lol' raM  of  unythiiiir  d 
all  abnormal  in  othi-rs.  And,  imii-ed, 
the  fielin*:  with  widch  George  Grey 
ill^pired  her  was  a  phy-jcal  fthriidcinir — 
a  luithinp^of  the  tie^h — ^*uch  a^  boruv 
jK-oplc  have  for  frf»gs,  ur  mice,  '>r  «*ar- 
wiir^,  or  blackbtH'tlci,  or  anyti.ing  vW' 
of  which  they  are  wot  exactly  afrain. 
tu3  we  use  the  word,  but  to  which  they 
have  an  invincible  n-pugnaiice  and  in- 
stinctive disguht.  But  tor  all  that, 
Gi^rjre  Grey  persevered  in  his  visits 
and  his  suit.  He  was  desperately  in 
love  with  Cirry,  poor  fellow;  and  in 
spite  of  his  constitutiomil  timidity, 
breasted  her  displeasure,  defended  as 
he  was  by  the  regis  of  so  powerful 
a  protector  as  Smith  Butler,  who  had 
promised  him  her  hand  by  next  spring. 
They  di<i  not  count  upon  the  .*lend*»r 
iron  bars  within  the  velvet,  or  take  into 
the  general  reckoning  Walter  Lech- 
mere's  power  of  attraction,  and  the 
small  change  in  current  circulation  be- 
tween him  land  Carry,  whenever,  by 
rare  good  chance,  they  met,  and  were 
alone. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  two  as- 
pirants had  stood  face  to  face;  and 
surely  even  Smith  Butler  could  not,  in 
his  heart,  blame  the  choice  which  Cany 
heA  made.  George  Grey,  not  quite  five 
feet  four — wanting  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  that  height — with  a  weakly- knit 
fmme,  where  the  narrow  shoulders 
sloped  violently  from  the  slender  neck, 
and  where  the  hips  were  a  trifle  the 
wider  of  the  two,  where  the  knew 
turned  inward,  and  the  hands  and  feet 
were  like  the  dry,  bony  paws  of  some 
small  beast,  had  but  little  chance  in  a 
comparison  itith  Walter  Tjechmere,  six 
feet  without  his  boots,  strong,  clean- 
limbed, and  muscular  —  a  first-rate 
fencer,  a  first-rate  boxer,  a  capital  shot, 
a  good  oarsman,  a  daring  honeman— 
well  up,  iniieed,  in  every  manly  exerciae, 
and  holding  high  mnk  in  every  manly 
sport ;  while  as  for  beauty,  how  oooM 
tliat  mottled,  unwholesome  face,  witli  the 
sandy  hair  and  the  greenish  eyes,  ever 
weak  and  wavering,  the  sandy  down  on 
the  lipn  and  chin,  looking  more  like  a 
smear  than  even  an  incipient  heenii,  be 
spoken  of  in  the  same  day  with  the 
thick,  curly,  bright,  brown  hair,  the 
broad  white  brow,  the  bronzed  cheek, 
tlie  frank  blue  eyes,  quiet  and  sttadr, 
and  that  full  beard,  soft  and  glossy,  ta 
belonged  to  the  first  flush  of  his  young 
manhood,  but  which  was  of  that  loxo- 
riant  and  well-shaped  kind  that  is  as 
fascinating  to  womanly  eyes  as  tbo 
trim  ankle  and  gimp  waist  is  to  msoly 
ones.    Had  Geoi^  Grey,  uncomely  ss 
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he  was,  been  a  v«ry  angel  in  natnre, 
and  had  Walter  Lechmere  been  a  good- 
looking  fiend,  I  sadly  fear  most  women 
would  have  compoanded  with  the  fiend- 
ship  for  the  flake  of  the  biauty ;  but  when, 
if  tlieir  virtues  were  equal  in  the  sum, 
Walter's  were  at  least  the  manlier  of 
the  two,  Carry  had  not  a  single  induce- 
ment to  forsake  her  own  love  and  take 
up  with  her  uncle's,  save,  indeed,  tbat 
one  sole  lure  of  money,  which  was  no 
lure  to  her. 

Very  uneasy,  and  abashed,  and 
troubled  was  poor  George  Grey  when 
he  heard  the  name  of  that  formidable- 
looking  guest  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  whom  he  found  so  comfortably 
establisbed  in  the  drawing-room,  hold- 
ing silks,  while  Oarry  wound  them  off 
his  hands,  as  if  he  had  been  her  brother 
—or  more.  But  Smith  Butler  told  him 
fretfully  *  not  to  mind,'  how  could  he 
expect  to  succeed  if  he  was  always  so 
— expletively — afraid  ?  Must  not  every 
man  run  the  risk  of  rivals?  What  did 
he  want  more  ?  What  the  deuce  coidd 
he  want  more?  Had  he  not  him, 
Smith  Butler,  at  his  back;  did  he 
yrvDt  a  regiment  of  uncles  to  make 
sure  of  a  silly  girl,  bound  to  obey  his 
will?  So  he  argued  from  the  dark 
angle  of  the  Indiiui  screen,  and  George 
Grey,  who  was  quite  as  much  afraid  of 
his  champion  as  he  was  grateful  to 
him,  was  &in  to  hold  his  peace,  poor 
little  man,  and  to  pretend  the  serenity 
he  did  not  feel. 

So  the  afternoon  wore  away,  the  storm 
ever  deepening,  and  the  wind  howling 
with  increased  fury  as  the  evening  came 
on ;  till,  while  they  were  at  dinner,  it 
seemed  as  if  there  must  be  some  terrible 
catastrophe,  so  wild  and  fierce  and 
uncontrolled  as  it  was.  It  made  both 
Smith  Butler  and  G^ige  Grey  turn 
quite  pale  and  nervous,  it  blew  so  fiercely, 
with  such  an  unstrained  kind  of  expres- 
sion in  the  howling  blasts  that  tore 
about  the  chimney,  and  shrieked  against 
the  panes ;  but  Carry  and  Walter  only 
laughed,  as  at  their  best  friend;  and, 
who  knows?  it  might  continue  even 
oyer  to-morrow,  and  Walter  be  bound  in 
his  pleasant  prison  for  another  twenty- 
four  hours. 

'A  foolish  trick  that  of  yours,  Mr. 
I^chmere!'  said  Mr.  Butler,  suddenly, 
and  with  much  ill-temper :  he  had  been 
thinking  the  same  thing  as  Carry  and 
Walter,  and  chafing  at  Sie  prospect  of 
his  enforced  hospitality,  and  this  most 
natoward  rivalship.  *I  have  always 
heard  you  boast  of  your  horsemanship ; 
not  very  like  a  good  hand  to  throw  your 
mare  and  injure  her,  as  it  seems  yon  have 


done,  most  seriously ;  seriously.  Day  said, 
did  he  not,  Banks  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Banks,  in  his  Rhada- 
xnanthine  official  voice. 

'  I  was  riding  down  hill  and  she  step- 
ped on  a  loose  stone,'  returned  Walter. 
'  The  ground  was  as  hard  as  iron,  you 
know,  Bir,  and  as  slippery  as  glass. 

*  And  of  course  you  were  riding  at  a 
breakneck  pace  I*  sneered  the  hosL 

*  Well,  I  confess  I  was  going  a  little 
too  hard  for  prudence,'  answerra  Walter, 
throwing  his  hair  from  off  his  forehead. 
Carry  had  once  told  him  that  she  liked 
that  action  of  his,  and,  with  the  uncon- 
scious vanity  of  the  beloved,  he  was  con- 
stantly repeating  it  now. 

*  I  have  always  understood  that  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  ride  fiist  down  bill,' 
said  Geoiige  Grey  hesitatingly.  He  was 
a  conscientious  little  man,  and  did  not 
like  to  speak  as  if  he  understood  tilings 
of  which  he  was  profoundly  ignorant. 

*  It  is  not  over  safe,'  answered  Walter 
carelessly. 

*  Then  why  did  you  do  it  ?'  Carry  ex- 
claimed impulsively,  pausing  in  the 
very  act  of  cutting  the  damson  tart 

*  I  was  in  a  hurry.  Miss  Whiston,'  was 
the  answer ;  and  Ctixrj  blushed  up  to 
the  roots  of  her  hair,  meeting  the  bright 
blue  eyes  levelled  at  her  meaningly. 

*  Did  you  meet  a  tramp  not  far  from 
here?*  then  asked  Smith  Butler,  who 
had  not  seen  this  little  bit  of  bye-play. 

'  No,  sir,  I  did  not,*  Walter  answered. 
'  I  met  only  three  men  on  my  way  from 
the  station ;  only  three  in  all  the  twelve 
miles;  and  they  were  by  no  means  a 
pleasant-looking  triad,  I  should  say. 
But  Uiey  were  not  in  my  way  so  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  much  about  them.' 

'Three  tramps  did  you  say?  Bless 
my  soul  I  that  makes  four  in  one  day ! 
and  Carlo  is  just  dead,'  cried  Mr.  But- 
ler, uneasily. 

'  Cark),  dead?  Poor  old  fellow  I  I  did 
not  know  that  When  did  he  die  ?  and 
what  did  he  die  of?*  asked  Walter. 

'  Why,  Caroline,  did  you  not  tell  Mr. 
Lechmere  tiiat  Carlo  was  dead?*  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Butler,  peevitihly.  *  Bless 
my  soul,  what  were  you  ti linking  of^  to 
be  so  remiss  as  not  to  tell  him  that  re- 
markable fiict?  Banks!  why  did  yon 
not  teU  Mr.  Lechmere  that  Carlo  was 
dead?  did  anyone  ever  hear  of  such 
neghgenoe !' 

*  He  was  found  dead  in  his  kennel 
this  morning,'  said  Carry.  'He  was 
quite  well  yesterday,  and  I  heard  him 
bark  very  much  in  the  night,  and  this 
morning  he  was  dead  I' 

*  Dear  me,  how  very  extraordinary !' 
simpered  George  Grey. 
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'  Mp«t  extraordiuary !'  at  id  Mr.  But« 
1<.T,  witlj  empliasis.  *  I  bclifve  ho  was 
poiijoiieil,  you  kuow  ;  nnd  to-day  ci^nuea 
a  tramp  abr)ut  tlie  place  w>io  must  have 
vanished  iuto  biiow  I  think,  for  no  ouo 
Hjiw  him  go  down  the  panieii,  and  you 
did  not  meet  him,  you  wiy.  Mr.  Lech- 
nitre  ;  su  wlieio  the  deuce  the  follow 
j?ot  to  I  Ciumot  for  llic  life  of  me 
imagino.* 

*  Oh  !  he  has  liiddeu  himself  in  the 
hayloft  fi)r  shelter,'  laughed  Walter, 
not  particularly  int^TCsU-d  in  the  bub- 
jeet. 

•  *0h,  1ms  he!'  snid  Mr.  Butler 
grimly.  *  J5iinks,  tell  Day  to  sciirch  tli<» 
Iniyloft  tliih  moment,  and  comoan<l  tell 
roe  if  any  (;ne  is  ludden  there  or  not. 
Better  for  him  not  to  be;  that  is  all  I 
can  .say  1 ' 

*  YcvS  hir,'  saitl  Banl^a,  and  went  into 
the  kitchen,  where  he  and  Day  (Day 
Wius  the  cf>aehman)  had  a  good  laugh  at 

•  ma^;te^'s  facLs,'  over  an  extrii  pint  beyond 
their  allowana;,  and  then  lie  returned  to 
tlje  dining-room  and  reported  Day  as 
having  *  gone  to  see ;'  and  in  due  time 
ho  reported  him  as  having  found  tiie 
loft  perfectly  tenantless.  He  had  never 
btirred  from  tlie  kitchen  fire ;  but  that 
was  of  no  consequence ;  Mr.  Smith  Butler 
was  coiiteut ;  and  loobing  across  the  table 
to  Walter  said  sneeringly ;  *  One  of  your 
follies  as  usual,  Mr.  Leehmere,  you  see !' 

*  Not  very  unlikely  though,  sir,  was 
it?'  said  Walter,  laughing. 

'Very  unlikely  indeed,  I  should  say.*' 
snapped  Mr.   Butler.      I   really  gave 
way  to  the  absurdity  to  satibfy  you ;  I 
never  thought  it  likely  myself.' 

•Thank  you,  sir,*  said  ^•'alter,  quite 
tranquilly  ;  and  Carry  put  in :  *  It  is 
always  better  to  sift  things  ii*  possible,' 
without  laughing. 

On  the  whole,  then,  this  Christmas 
Eve  dhiner  was  rather  a  troubled  and 
uncomfortable  matter.  Mr.  Butler  paid 
George  Grey  marked  attention,  and 
openly  slighted  Walter;  while  Carry 
would  not  speak  much  to  the  one  and 
dared  not  to  the  other ;  making  up 
though  in  kind  looks  for  what  she  was 
obliged  to  forego  in  words.  And  so  they 
were  still  in  that  blissful  state  of  early 
love,  when  the  very  presence  of  the 
beloved  is  happiness  enough :  even  under 
the  jealous  jailorsliip  of  a  hundrod.eyes, 
tliey  were  happy  enough ;  ri^nd  for  the 
other,  Mr.  Butler  was  too  arbitrary  to 
fear,  and  George  Grey  too  timid  to  de- 
mand. 

The  evening  went  better.  Carry 
played  and  sang,  while  her  uncle  dozed 
ana  George  Grey  stared  at  the  fiie  ;  but 
Walter  Lechmere  turned  the  pages  for 


ber,  and  put  m  a  1:wj»  when  Utr  vni^i- 
needed  the  support.     Ami  tin*  wiinuth 
ami  mu^ic  ana  brilliuul  ligliUnt;  ci  tht^ 
room,   that  subtle  gl"W  ot  Ctms^miti 
time,  which  all  the  iMiiocent  and  hapj-y 
feel,  maile  them  fiT^'tH  the  storm  ragir:;: 
out  of  doora — or,  if  rrminded  of  it,  thev 
blessed  it  a.s  shipwreeked  suimen  bk-sa 
tlie  wind  that  blnw:i  them   into  port; 
wlulo  milking  them  also  so  lovingly 
confident  of  tlie  future,  and  so  sure  Umt 
their  liappiness  would  fe«ime  day  be  jicr- 
feeteil. 

At  labt  it  all  came  t/»  an  eiul  aud  Ihr 
party  separated;  Walter  aud  C*ny 
more  in  love  than  ever,  and  more  lew." 
lute  and  happier,  and  George  Grtv 
deeply  and  profoundly  wretchwl.  And 
as  they  sei)arated,  Suiitli  Butler  saM 
fretfully,  *  That  fellow  has  quite  rfiakn. 
my  nerves  to-day!  I  shall  dresm  <i{* 
him,  I  know,  and  very  likely  have  tl:o 
nightmare.  An  ill-looking  dogl  I 
wonder  what  the  dickens  be<^aine  of  him ! 

*  Well,  uncle,  did  you  dream  of  tlij 
tramp  ?'  said  Carry  the  next  morning. 

*  Yes,  I  did/  ho  answered  sourly ; 
*  and  what  is  more  I  could  have  takeu 
my  oath  I  heard  etealtliy  foot«1cj'J 
walking  about  the  passage,  and  tiic 
dining-room  door  unlock  aud  open.' 

*  Oh,  uncle  V  laughed  the  girl,  *  whal  a 
fancy !' 

*1  suppose  it  was  a  fieincy,  O&rolin&' 
said  Bmith  Butler  grimly.  '  But  it  wa^ 
not  one  to  laugh  at,  for  all  that.  Shall 
I  ever  teach  you  softness  or  respect  of 
manner  ? — shall  I  ever  make  a  htdy  of 
you?' 

Carry    coloured.      It  was  not  vi*ty 

Eleasant  to  be  snubbed,  slie  thovgkt, 
efore  Walter  and  George  Grey ;  but  the 
pretty  Uttle  pout  of  but  half  a  moment 
passed  off  like  a  flying  ehedow  froca  a 
flowerbed ;  and,  going  round  to  where 
her  uncle  aat  warming  his  feet  ami 
spreading  out  his  .hands  to  the  blaze, 
she  laid  her  freah  round  check  on  liid 
sallow  forehead  and  said  caressingly, 
*I  did  not  mean  to  be  disrespectfoi, 
uncle.' 

■  '  Wliich  docs  not  alter  the  factthougb 
it  may  modify  its  meaning,  Caroliii^' 
returned  that  gentleman  sententkrasly. 
Then  Banks  coming  in  with  the  am. 
they  placed  themselTesat  table,  and  ibe 
breakfast  began ;  both  Walter  fii 
George  Grey  internally  conTulsed  wft 
love;  each  in  his  own  way,  and  Iongi|C 
to  have  been  that  grim  and  <»»•> 
coloured  uncle,  if  only  for  the  bli*  rf 
that  one  sweet  caress. 

Suddenly.  Mr.  BuUer  spoke:  'Ceofh 
line  I'  he  said,  hastily  and  angrily. 
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'  Yt-.>;,  nnolc!  dear  ?*  ami  'Aiv  bri;^'ht  tnoc 
turn  il  lik<*  u  i-innv*ii:i  to  hi.   . 

'llnW  <>l't('n  1mV««  I  f.-.bl  1  W'Mll.l  Ti.'t 
have  the  f'XKl  Hilt  111)  to  oiir  ta!  1-^ 
toiu*'  f'tl  in  i!n-  liitc.-'  Ti  r' 

•Well,  it  it*  I'-t.  ir'.'lc,*  Miiil  Cs«rry  :i 
little  mi\i"n-l\  ;  *  w.i.'t  h.is  l>  ••  • 
toiK'liccl  r* 

*  Mv  pi/'  «>ii  1  •"''.'  -.  i'l  li  -r  injrl'',  fi:  ■"- 
oiihly,  aii'l  he  ^lrti«''c  t:i«'  ij'ii'il<-  d  :  is 
Iviiito  ujnm  lh<-  t: ''!<•.  '1.  •  k,  !.ir<.-- 
wlisit   do   }<'U   cuii  i.iis,  (ij'.       1.-    iliis 

not    lX:illir      tnlirii.'ti  /  ^\  h    t      «;••    y  111 

m»  an  liy  liii--,  Tir. -liner'     lie  clraL:-'«<l 
till'  <li.sh  li)rNv:ir.l. 

Curry  fviw  to  lu-r  di>\.!\y  tlio  |ti.ir>''"i 
pic,  \vlu(4i\Vii^  1  .  .•  nni'li '--I'f^'nliiir  bit;  k- 
I'a.-t  (lihli— tnuci  I'd  ]>y  n  >  one  but  Jiuu- 
8('lf — more  tluiii  inilf  d(-v"nr.-d. 

*  Iiiijp^  tl.i*  ]>«ll  :it  oiiOi-,'  he  criid ; 
*an<l  iiiive  nj)  IVmk.s  t)>5insw('r  for  liini- 
gidl".  I  ^\ill  liuvc  no  lo«>li>ii  stories  tol  I 
mv  of  oatsor  i.i  iv,  ]ii-rb!ij>s  blackbi-t-tlrs, 
but  I'll  know  tiii^  truth  ot  thi>Ht  onco — 
at  onf(; !' 

So  Walter  rancr  H,,.  Inll,  and  Banks 
came  to  tin*  ennimou,,  ns  lu;  always  di<l, 
as  quickly  as  if  he  hud  hren  listening  at 
the  door. 

*  Banks !  what  is  the  nn^aning  of 
this  V  exelainu'd  Mr.  Butler,  poiiitin.ijc  to 
the  dirthnnoiire«l  i)ie. 

*  It's  cnuie  n(nv  !'  thonjrlit  B  inks. 
*Well,  sir,  I  ran't  exactly  till  y<iu,'  i»e 
replied  calmly.  *  This  ninrningj  when  I 
canio  down  st;iirg  the  cjllm^t  door  was 
open,  and  1  see  a  lot  of  port  wine  and 
bn\ndy  had  Ijc^n  tf)ok ;  and  when  cot»k- 
went  into  tho  larder,  there  wmh  j)lat«*s 
and  a  knife  and  fork,  and  this  pii^t  tm  j)io 
all  pulled  about  t(;n  times  worse  nor 
YOU  see  it  nc)w,  and  one  leir  of  the  tui'- 
key  gone,  and  bread  and  olher  thin;xs 
eat  bcaide.  But  who  did  it,  sir,  1  kn<Av 
no  more  nor  the  dead,  nor  does  none  of 
us  down  Bttiirs ;  for  we've  all  Ix.'eu  a- 
talking  of  it  o\  er,  and  can't  make  no- 
tliing  of  it  noways.' 

Smith  Butler  turned  pale  and  pushed 
back  his  chair.  *  Do  you  nioaJi  to  toll 
mo  that  we  have  robbers  concealed  in  tho 
house  ?'  he  said.  *  Snowed  up  with  a 
legion  of  burglars  waiting  to  murder  us  V* 
Ho  became  violently  agit^ilcd  and  his 
cough  grew  convukivc. 

*  1  don't  say  that,  sir,'  replied  Banks 
respectfully,  *  but  I  do  say  as  how  it's  a 
curious  thing,  and  no  accounting  for  it, 
as  I  can  see.' 

*  Are  any  of  us  sleep-walkers  ?'  said 
Walter. 

*  Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Lechmere,  what 
rubbish  you  do  talk  to  be  sure  I*  Smith 
Butler  cried.  •  Sleep-walkers  1 — sleep- 
walkers do  not  walk  into  pigeon  pies 


and  turkeys'  legs!  8uoh  i^MiUah  i>t>i 
vj'tions  <lo  no  iS'^^h  bir  !  Thev  '  nU 
distract  tiu's  mintl  from  thenran  factn, 
and  are  wnrx^  tlian  uhI'jss.  F.»r  tlu- 
j>r>  ^.ut,  as  iKinkd  says,  I  KO  no  way  it 
a'-'-.  n'lt'.TiLf  for  it.  N^  ]»ankei  you  .i.iy 
^'.»:  abi  ill  n  .  tak-^  il:i<me»-t'd')wna.l.iir.», 
ui  «l  never  let  nie  rJ  e  a  pigp*m  ]»ie  ••n 
nu  tuble  i«irain  a-*  hti.i; ;  >I  live;  do  vn 
1""  r'-'' 

1*  '  i.s  aid  his  mnstt-r  wfre  right: 
tlu  re  wa>  no  aecountiiisr  tor  Bucli  an 
c:;tr,  f.rdii-.ary  ]>henomenou  ;  ho  the  fiu't 
ri  )ii.iiTi<'<l  as  before,  nnexplaine<l  and 
in  v'nit.-bk — the  fact  of  a  midnight  uj- 
]»<  i!t  •  .anonc:  them,  which  had  isati^^aM! 
it-i  ii"  on  Smith  Butler's  own  jvcnKJi 
viandrn — prowling  even  into  his  h«A'(.r. 
and  violating  the  sanctmiry  of  \v^ 
oellart't.  So  the  thine:  remaincHl ;  hut 
Walter  bronjlit  a  little  serenity  to  xL*' 
ho>i,  by  olfering  to  search  the  hoiii** 
thoroughly  after  In^eakfti^t,  and  malrn 
tiure  no  one  was  conct'drMl  within  i1=- 
walls.  Atid  then  Mr.  Butler  felt  glad 
that  to-<lay  was  as  bad.  if  not  ^"rr-e 
than  ye^terday,  and  siiii,  quit<?  cordially 
for  him : 

•AVe  t>hall  bo  obliged  to  keep  you  pri- 
s*^mr  o^er  our  jKior  Chrlstmat-day,  I 
see,  ]Nrr.  Lechmeie  :  it  is  impos!*ihle  for 
you  to  facc^  such  weutlK^r  as  it  is.' 

Jle  thou;_dit  that,  if  they  were  hx'k.^I 
up  with  a  bnrtrlpr,  it  was  quit*.*  as  iscll 
to  havo  Walter  I^chmere's  strong  ann 
and  well-known  courage  to  help  theni 
through;  (ieor^e  Grey  1>eing  a* mutt' 
and  he  himself  but  a  'jpoc>r  creatuR', 
owing  to  his  health  ;*  Bitnks  *  not  ti)  he 
depe]i(h*d  on — men-Mrvauts  never  are;' 
and  Day  living  out  of  I  lie  house,  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  with  his  wife,  tlie 
family  lann'lre-.s,  and  his  brotlur,  the 
family  gardener. 

Walter  l)owed  and  suiiled,  and  tunn-d 
rather  re<l,  and  thankid  Carry's  uwie 
wramdy ;  and  after  bnudcfa^t  they  ail 
went  through  the  coremonv  of  •eean.'h- 
ing  the  house  thoroughly.' 

They  niado  cjuite  n  fonnidable  party 
— the  time  gentlemen  and  liiinbs;  i;n«l 
t]i(  v  lookeil  ev(  TV  where  (save  in  Cam's 
room,   of   course),  j)eering  into  eveir 
ch>.set  and  every  reoess ;  Gcoi>:e  Gny 
espixMally  great  in  looking  behind  win- 
dow-bhuttt^rs  and  cheats  of  drawers,  anil 
other  places  leaving  a  clear  space  of 
about  a  couple  of  inches  or  so :  bntthey 
found  nothing — ^not  a  trace,  not  a  line 
of  the  midnight  consumer  of  Mr.  Bntler's 
pigeon  pie.    There  was  a  small  kind  of 
dust-hole  in  the  farther  gairet,  which 
they  did  .not  enter.     The  door  was 
locked,  and  the  key  had  been  lost  the* 
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twenty  yean.  Smith  Bailer  said :  bo 
they  paaaed  that  by  as  labour  lost  in- 
deed, to  stir  np  the  dust  of  twenty 
years,  tiiough  Walter  would  have  got 
the  door  open  by  some  means  or  other, 
had  he  been  allowed  to  do  so ;  but  Mr. 
Butler,  who  had  become  tired  by  this' 
time,  was  peevish  and  cross;  and  so 
they  all  streamed  down-stairs  again — 
Walter  laughing  at  the  whole  afiair, 
and  even  Ucorge  Grey  putting  in  his 
perky  little  word  of  scoffing  courage, 
so  fearfidly  like  a  bantam's  crow. 

What  a  strange  day  it  was,  this 
Christmas-day  1  Here  they  were,  actu- 
ally *  snowed  up,'  and  unable  to  get  a 
dozen  yards  from  the  house.  Day,  the 
coachman,  had  attempted  to  get  down 
the  road,  but  had  been  oblig^  to  turn 
back  again;  the  way  was  utterly  im- 
practicable. GuUystones  was  one  of 
those  unfortunately-situated  places  al- 
ways '  in '  for  everything  bad  that  came 
in  the  way  of  weather.  Floods,  snow, 
irost,  winds,  spent  most  of  their  fury  on 
this  lone  bleak  house;  so  that  when 
Day  reported  them  prisoners  by  drifts, 
no  one  was  surprised.  Drifts  higher 
than  a  man  on  horseback,  and  of  that 
thin,  powdery  snow  which  will  not  bear 
anything  heavier  than  a  weasel  or  a 
stoat,  hemmed  them  in  on  all  sides; 
even  round  the  house  manv  of  the 
lower  windows  were  blockea  up  and 
darkened  with  the  piled-up  heaps.  And 
the  drifts  were  increasing;  for  it  was 
still  snowing  as  thickly  as  before,  and 
the  wind  s^  blowing  from  the  same 
quarter,  though  not  so  fiercely.  There 
was  no  help  for  it ;  they  were  all  caged 
and  imprisoned  as  surely  as  if  they  had 
a  guard  of  soldiers  or  a  grating  of  iron 
bars  to  keep  them  in ;  and,  enemies  or 
lovers,  sick  or  well,  sad  or  joyous,  they 
must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  pass  the 
time  aa  pleasantly  as  they  could. 

Smith  Butler  was  of  neither  help  nor 
hindrance  as  things  were.  He  was  in 
too  feeble  and  irritable  a  state  of  nerves 
and  health,  to  bear  society  for  many 
hours  at  a  time ;  so  he  went  to  his  study 
soon  after  breakfast,  where  he  made 
believe  to  read,  but  where  he  did  really 
doze  for  liaLf  the  day,  and  the  three 
young  people  were  left  to  themselves. 
if  only  that  horrible  nuisance,  that 
George  Grey,  had  been  out  of  the  way, 
thought  Garry  and  Walter,  what  a  time 
of  veritable  ^paradise  it  would  have 
been! 

But  G^rge  Grey  was  an  institution 
for  the  moment,  and  they  must  bear 
with  thim, — ^bear  with  his  silly  simpers, 
and  hia  wild  dashes  at  love-making,  at 
which  Cany  laughed  to  his  fsM^e,  when 


she  did  not  refect  them  more  soom- 
fiilly ;  as,  when  he  came  up  to  her  once, 
trembling  and  dancing  and  simpering, 
and  loofin^  more  like  a  stage  imbecile 
than  anythmg  else,  and  asked  her,  point 
blank,  boom  1  like  the  firing  of  a  can- 
non, without  ever  a  match  being  lighted, 
'  to  give  him  a  lock  of  her  hair  as  a 
Christmas  present,  it  would  be  so  nice !' 

To  which  said  Miss  Carry,  disdain- 
fully enough, '  I  will  give  you  a  lock  of 
Fido's,  Mr.  Grey ;  that  will  be  more  to 
the  purpose,  I  think  I' 

But  George  siim)ered  again,  and  said, 
*0h  fie.  Miss  Wniston!  to  compare 
yourself  with  Fido!' 

But,  as  all  things  come  to  an  end  at 
last,  so  did  this  stmnge  Christmas-day ; 
getting  itself  buried  beneath  the  hoUy 
and  the  mistletoe,  theplum-pudding  and 
the  punch,  and  the  rest  orbits  national 
grave-olothes,  not  to  reappear  for  an- 
other three  himdred  and  sixty-five  days ; 
when  it  would  spring  upon  the  earth 
again,  fresh,  lively,  youthfol,  and  jocund 
OS  before,  making  glad  hearts  and  happy 
homes;  healing  up  old  sores,  and  ce- 
menting new  ties ;  and  again  get  joy- 
ously buried  and  put  away  among  the 
dead  sweets  of  time. 

And  when  they  were  all  in  bed  and 
asleep — only  poor,  irritable,  peevish 
Smith  Butler  sleeping  in  short  snatches, 
and  waking  for  long  dreary  watches, — 
a  thick-set,  brutal-looldng,  begrimed 
man  crept  cautiously  out  of  the  closet 
in  the  garret,  which  Walter  Lechmere 
would  have  opened  but  was  prevented, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  dark-limtem, 
made  his  way  noiselessly  down-stairs, 
and  again  devoured  Smith  Butier's 
viands,  and  drank  his  brandy  and  his 
wine.  And  while  he  ate  and  drank,  in 
his  stealthy  wolfish  silence  and  rapacity, 
he  glared  round  at  the  valuables  in  the 
dining-room,  and,  handhng  a  pistol  con- 
cealed in  his  pocket,  said  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  to  himself,  *Ahl  we  shall  have 
a  rare  swag  when  the  time  comes!' 
Then  he  crept  back  to  his  lair  again, 
and  careAilly  locking  the  door  after 
him  with  a  skeleton-key  that  could 
lock  and  unlock  most  things,  pulled 
over  him  a  pile  of  rugs  and  a  huge 
wolf-skin  'borrowed*  from  the  hsJi, 
and  turning  round  on  his  side,  went  to 
sleep  without  snoring. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  scene  of 
yesterday  was  in  a  measure  renewed. 
Again  had  food  been  eaten  and  vrine 
drunk  by  some  one  on  the  premises, 
getting  up  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to 
satisfy  his  unearthly  craving ;  and  still 
the  mystery  as  to  who  it  was,  and  why, 
remained  as  dense  as  over.  Even  Walter 
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WM  pnxzled,  and  Garrj  a  little  nneasj ; 
while  the  aervanU  were  as  scared  as 
if  there  was  a  real  live  ghost  among 
them,  and  Qeorge  Grey  was  nnaffeotedly 
frightened  of  hisown  shadow.  As  for  Mr. 
Butler,  this  second  mystciy  completed 
the  prostration  of  his  nerves.  He  sat 
in  his  stady  all  the  day,  his  head  bent 
on  his  breast,  his  nervous  hands  drum- 
ming restlessly  on  the  table,  and  his 
every  sense  strained  like  the  senses  of 
a  man  in  incipient  brain-fever,  to  catch 
the  faintest  sound  or  sign  of  anything 
extraordinary.  But  the  house  was  as 
stUl  as  the  tomb,  save  for  the  occasional 
bursts  of  music  wafted  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, or  the  quickened  step  of  a 
servant-maid,  scurrying  through  the 
passages  as  if  pursuea  hj  a  spectre.  The 
theory  of  ghobtd  not  eating  brought  but 
little  comfort  to  them ;  and  when  Banks, 
in  his  quality  of  hero,  ridiculed  their 
fear  of  burglars  and  the  like,  reminding 
them  of  tliat  thorough  search  through 
the  house,  not  a  few  among  them  shared 
George  Gre/s  ideas  respecting  the  snace 
which  solid  bodies  are  supposea  to 
occupy,  and  mentioned  places  as  unez* 
plored  and  likely,  into  which  nothing 
thicker  than  a  deal  board  could  have 
crept 

'By  the  afternoon  the  weather 
changed ;  the  wind  fell,  a  steady  rain 
came  down,  and  a  quick  thaw  set  in ; 
and  by  the  early  evening  *the  roads 
might  be  presumed  to  be  open,'  said 
Walter,  a  little  maliciously,  glancing 
at  Carry,  'and  should  he  relieve  Mr. 
Butler  tlien  to-day?* 

To  which  the  old  man  replied  an- 
grily that  he  would  not  suffer  him  to 
leave  on  any  account;  he  absolutely 
forbade  it ;  he  would  not  hear  another 
word  about  it.  What !  leave  them  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were,  with  a 
vampire,  a  ghoul  in  the  house  I  a  thing 
shut  up  vfim  them,  they  knew  not  what 
nor  where — but,  whether  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, a  mystery  and  a  horror  I — a 
miuxleror,  .perhaps ;  'perhaps  a  raving 
maniac:  and  Walter  (he  called  him 
Walter  in  his  agitation)  to  think  of 
leaving  I  No  I  he  would  not  allow  it ; 
decidi^Iv  and  distinctly  he  would  not. 
And  Walter  did  not  need  the  prohibition 
to  be  repeated.  Then,  seeing  that  Mr. 
Butler  was  getting  really  ill  with  fear 
and  nervousness,  he  offered,  if  it  would 
be  any  satisfaction  to  him,  to  sit  up  this 
coming  night,  and  watch  for  the  in- 
truder quietly — ^in  his  own  mind,  nn- 
g)oken  to  any  one,  he  suspected  poor 
Banks,  and  made  very  sure  ho  should 
catch  him.— which  offer  Smith  Butler 
accepted  unreservedly,  adding  a  half- 


surly  oompliment  on  his  *  pluck '  wbidi 
sounded  more  like  a  sneer  tbu  a  oom- 
pliment And  so  another  day  passed 
with  the  former,  in  the  lovos*  afanost 
nnalloyed  happiness,  in  George  Grey's 
unalloyed  misery,  and  in  Smith  Boi- 
ler's as  well,  to  biear  his  company. 

The  night  came  on.  Still  tlie  asme 
heavy  pelting  rain,  fidling,  &Iling,  like 
the  endlesi  pattering  of  beads;  bat 
there  was  no  vrind  with  it;  it  was  a 
straight  incessant  downpour;  tiiekind 
of  rain  which  dulls  all  sound,  both  be- 
cause of  tiie  humidity  of  the  air,  and 
the  hard,  unending  patter  ot  the  drops. 
When  they  had  all  gone  np  (to  tfaeir 
respective  rooms,  Walter  went  quietiy 
down-staire  again — taking  a  loaoed  te> 
Tolver  with  h&n,  to  satisfy  Smith  Ritler, 
though  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  pre- 
caution. 

For  some  tame  he  sat  by  the  dying 
embers  of  the  fire,  till  the  last  spark  <^ 
that  too  disappeared ;  and  he  was  in  the 
dead  unlighted  dark.  But  all  was  still 
not  a  sound,  not  a  whisper,  save  the 
plashing  of  the  remorBeless  rain  and  the 
loud  ti^ng  of  the  clocks.  Gullystone 
was  a  large,  old-&shioned  house,  tnily ; 
and  the  servants'  oflSces  were  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  dwelling  part  of  the 
fiunUy :  and  as  Walter  was  watching  to 
catch  the  thief  at  the  cellaret,  he  did 
not  watch  for  burglars,  let  noisdesaly 
in  at  the  kitchen-door  by  a  barefooted 
confederate  concealed  in  uie  house.  Ko 
one  sitting  where  he  was  now,  in  the 
dining-room,  with  the  door  shut,  could 
possibly  have  heard  the  dight  rustle 
that  was  made  as  the  three  men  passed 
in,  then  crept  up  the  kitchen-stsirs  in 
their  listed  snoes,  noiselessly,  stealtiiily, 
one  by  one. 

Suddenly  was  heard  Smith  Bntler^s 
Toice — ^flrst  one  wild  pierdng  shriek, 
waking  the  dead  echoes  of  we  night 
vdth  horrible  force  ;  then  a  reugh  vdce 
as  if  muttering  an  oath,  and  the  muffled 
sound  of  a  man's  struggle. 

Walter  dashed  up  the  stairs,  &e  re- 
volver in  his  hand;  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write,  stood  in  Smith 
Butler's  room,  face  to  face  with  four 
armed  men.  Two  were  ransacking  the 
room— already  boxes  were  broken  open, 
wardrobes,  and  safes,  and  drawers  all 
rifled,  while  many  valuables  were  flung 
in  a  heap  on  the  floor ;  a  third  held  the 
poor  old  man  by  the  throat ;  while  tiie 
fourth  was  just  slipping  across  the  pas- 
sage to  where  Walter's  room  door  stood 
a  Uttlo  ajar. 

What  followed  was  the  deadly 
struggle  of  men  for  life.  Four  against 
one  were  heavy  odds ;  but  Walter  wae 
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bmve,  with  the  bravery  of  blood  and 
training,  which  always  go  further  than 
tbebadoonrage  of  desperate  crime.  He 
shot  down  one  man  levelling  a  pistol  at 
hia  bead — ^it  was  but  the  torn  of  a  hair 
whose  shot  was  first ;  another  he  stonned 
with  the  lifiB-preserver  he  wrenched 
from  his  own  hand :  but  the  remaining 
two  were  pressing  liard  upon  him,  and 
one  had  already  wounded  him  severely 
with  his  knife,  when  Banks  appeared, 
in  the  soared  way  of  footmen  rudely 
awakened,  and  snatching  up  Walter's 
revolver,  which  had  been  knocked  out 
of  his  hand  by  one  of  the  men  now 
iqwn  him,  fired.  It  might  have  been 
in  the  ^^air ;  it  might  have  been  at  Mr. 
Butler,Vr  at  Walter,  or  at  himself  for 
all  he  knew ;  he  fired  blindly,  instinc- 
tively, and  by  chance;  but,  by  good 
providence,  be  happened  to  hit  one  of 
the  two  remaining  burglars,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg. 
And  now  the  other,  seeing  that  the 
game  waa  up,  leaped  down  the  stairs 
and  dashed  out  into  the  darkness  of  the 
nighty  leaving  his  three  companions 
woimded  and  hleedlng  on  the  floor.  By 
this  time,  too,  Walter  had  £Ekinted ;  and 
by  this  time  Carry,  roused  by  the  shots, 
had  rushed  into  the  room,  calling  her 
uncle's  :name  and  Walter's,  to  meet  a 
Khastlier  sight  than  she  had  ever 
dreamed  'of  even ;  by  this  time  George 
Grey  had  been  pulled  out,  shivering, 
from  under  the  bed,  where  he  had 
liiddcn  himself,  and  set  to  such  useful 
work  as  he  could  perform,  by  Banks, 
who,  now  that  he  had  only  prostrate 
foes  to  deal  with,  and  was  master  of  tiie 
situation,  came  out  g^randly;  and,  by 
this  time,  poor  Smith  Butler  demanded 
special  care,  for  he  lay  as  if  dead,  para- 
lyzed with  terror,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  could  be  restored. 

So  now  there  was  enough  to  do  in 
the  house,  and  every  one  must  work 
with  a  wilL  Of  the  tbiee  men  wounded 
not  one  was  vitally  hurt ;  the  two  who 
had  been  shot  were  disabled,  but  no 
more ;  while  Walter's  knife-stab,  just 
escaping  the  heart  and  grazing  the 
lungs,    was  of  infinitely  worse  com- 


plexion. However,  things  all  wore 
round  in  time.  The  doctor  was  sent 
for,  and  the  constable ;  and  between  the 
two,  the  inmates  and  the  disturbers  of 
Gullystone  were  pretty  well  cared  for. 
Almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light  next  day 
G^rge  Grey  crept  crest&llen  home- 
warda.  Garry  did  not  care  to  conceal 
her  disdain  for  that  cowardly  act  of  his 
— ^how  cowardly  it  must  have  seemed  to 
her,  rui^ng  mto  the  very  midst  of 
danger  to  bear  her  part  with  the  rest, 
and  share  the  perils,  or  shield  from 
them,  the  one  sne  loved,  let  her  own 
braver  deeds  explain.  The  poor,  meek, 
tortured  creature  could  not  bear  hia 
shame,  but  sorrowfully  and  miserably 
retreated  to  Grey's  Court,  and  in  a  few 
days  wrote  to  Smith  Butler  a  formal 
renunciation  of  his  pretensions  to  Miss 
Whiston's  hand. 

When  Walter  Lechmere  made  hii 
demand,  Smith  Butler  no  longer  with- 
held his  consent;  acknowledging,  a 
little  unnecessarily,  that  perhaps  it  was 
better,  on  the  whole,  to  have  a  man  in 
the  establishment  who  could  fight  if 
required ;  one  needed  such  things  some- 
times. But  his  consent  was  given  only 
on  consideration  that  Walt^  lives  at 
Gullystone  quietly,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  tedce  Caroline  away,  or  to  follow  his 
profession  in  Spain,  or  any  of  that  non- 
sense. He  Was  to  stay  there  as  the 
fighting  man  and  fiunily  protector — did 
he  hear?  and  if  he  did  not  like  that 
arrangement  he  should  make  no  otlier. 

As  Walter  did  like  the  arrangement 
the  marriage  took  place  in  the  early 
spring :  and,  if  the  Dunmow  fiitch  was 
not  claimed  when  justly  due,  it  was  not 
because  it  ought  not  to  have  been.  But 
Smith  Butler  did  not  live  long  under 
the  shadow  of  Walter's  protecting  man- 
hood. The  burglary  and  the  jx^rsonal 
violence  to  which  lie  had  been  subject 
were  too  much  for  Mm ;  and  he  died 
before  another  Christmas-dav  came 
round,  repeating,  in  the  last  feeble  wan- 
derings of  reason  just  preceding  his 
death,  with  an  accent  expressive  of  pro- 
foundest  horror,  'Snowed  up  with  a 
burglar  V 
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CHAPTER  L 

THB  WANDKBINO  WOMAK. 


WOULD  it  never  ceftse  T  we  asked, 
as  we  sat,  looking  oat  from 
the  window,  and  watdied  the  big,  fea- 
thery flakea.  Driven  here  and  there 
in  wild  Bwirla  and  eddies,  bj  the  wind, 
•  thick  as  the  motes  that  people  the 
sanbeama,'  the  snow  came  down,  ob- 
•curing  the  air,  obliterating  the  ways, 
blurring  the  sharp  outline  of  the  trees, 
and  muffling  all  tne  sounds  of  out-door 
life.  For  nearly  a  week  there  had 
been  shaip  frost  The  ioe  had  rung 
with  the  healthy  music  of  the  skates. 
And  then,  without  the  frost  breaking 
up,  the  enow  had  begun  to  fall  on 
Sunday  m'ght;  it  had  snowed  all  day 
on  Monday,  all  Monday  m'ght,  and  now, 
after  breakfiEuat  on  Tuesday  morning,  it 
was  snowing  as  hard  as  ever.  '  Would 
it  neoer  cease  ?'  we  asked. 

Most  of  us,  of  course,  hoped  that  it 
would,  and,  indeed,  expressed  consider- 
able confidence  that  it  would.  Uncle 
James  was  good  enough  to  give,  as  his 
reason  for  this  confidence^  the  fact— 
a  singularly  remarkable  one — ^that  in 
all  his  lengthened  experience,  ranging 
now  over  a  term  of  nearly  seventy  years, 
he  had  never  yet  known  it  fail  to  give 
up  snowing,  except  upon  one  occasion. 

Being  questioned  eagerly  by  Davie 
Gordon  [let.  ten]  as  to  the  date  and 
other  attendant  circumstances  of  this 
memorable  occasion,  he  explained  that 
it  was  on  ihe^pretent  occasion.  Where- 
upon Davie,  not  joining  quite  freely 
in  the  laugh  at  this  venerable  joke,  and 
ashamed  at  having  been  caught  by  a 
snare  spread  in  sight  so  openly,  vowed 
all  manner  of  dire  vengeance.  He 
would  put  holly  in  his  uncle's  bed ;  he 
would  put  snowballs  in  his  boots;  he 
would  put  a  cracker  in  his  pipe;  he 
would  take  the  glasses  out  of  nis  spec- 
tacles; he  would,  in  short,  make  the 
life  of  that  hoary  old  traitor  a  continual 
torment  to  him.  None  of  which  threats, 
however,  seemed  greatly  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  placid  Uncle  James. 

Yet  I  must  say  of  Davie,  however 
painful  it  may  be  to  speak  hslrshly  of  a 
young  gentleman  who  is  so  partial  to 
me  that  he  overlooks  the  facts  that  I 
am  exactly  three  times  his  age,  that  I 
am  married  already,  and  have  a  daugh- 
ter a  trifle  taller  than  himfwlf^  and  yet 


oonsiderB  these  no  obstacles  in  &e  way 
of  I;"  making  violent  love  to  me,  and 
who  plies  me  witii  acid  drops  to  a 
degree  which  could  hardly  fiadl  to  over- 
come the  scruples  of  any  one  not  edu- 
cated in  the  stiietest  notions  of  female 
propriety, — ^I  must  say  that  of  all  tiie 
atrocious  Toun^  Pickles  I  ever  came 
across  in  my  life,  Davie  is  ihe  worst; 
and  that  he  would  think  ik>  more  of 
playing  any  or  all  of  these  tricks  nj^ 
his  uncle,  or  anybody  else,  than  I  thmk 
of  boxing  his  ears,  and  would  care  just 
as  little  for  any  punishment  that  might 
be  entailed  by  his  pranks  as  he  cares 
for  that  performance  of  mine.  Davie, 
however,  is  pretty  sure  to  obtrude  him- 
self, so  I  need  not  further  obtrude  him. 

60  &r  as  we  could  see,  there  was  then, 
at  any  rate,  no  sign  of  abatement  of  tiie 
stonn.  The  postman  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, though  it  was  now  two  hours 
beyond  his  time.  Bets  began  to  be 
freely  made  and  taken  (^by  the  younger 
and  more  speculative  members  of  the 
fiunily)  of  three,  and  even  four  to  one, 
in  filberts,  that  he  would  not  arrive  at 
all  that  day.  The  question,  indeed, 
began  to  be  openly  mooted  as  to  whether 
the  trains  upon  our  neighbouring  branch 
railway  would  be  able  to  keep  running; 
whether  they  were  not  much  more  likely 
to  be  snowed  up  in  some  deep  cutting; 
whether,  supposing  them  even  to  readi 
our  little  station,  Uiree  miles  distant,  it 
would  be  practicable  for  hs  to  drive 
down  and  fetch  the  young  folks  who 
were  on  their  way  to  eat  their  Ghristmaa 
pudding  with  us. 

Some  of  the  small  faces  went  almost 
as  white  as  the  snow  outside,  when  the 
possibility  first  dawned  upon  them  tl)st 
Frank,  and  Tom,  and  Alice,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  might,  afier  all,  have  to 
spend  their  ChriiSmas  Eve  at  Mickleton 
Junction.  And  even  we  grown-up  peo- 
ple admitted  that,  if  we  had  our  choice 
of  places,  MicMeton  Junction  was  rot 
just  the  one  we  should  choose  to  spend 
any  night  of  the  year  in,  much  less  the 
night  that  we  call  Christmas  Eve,  and 
the  good  day  that  follows  it;  for  I 
suppose  that  no  man  ever  went  twice 
to  Mickleton  Junction  save  under  great 
stress  of  circumstances  on  his  second 
visit;  and  that  whoever  has  had  the 
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misfortune  to  be  Rtranded  there  once 
retains  the  liyeliest  recollection  of  that 
train  which  was  so  terribly  behind  time ; 
that  platform  which  waa  so  breezy  above 
even  the  breeziness  of  junction  platforms ; 
that  waiting-room  (altered,  no  doubt, 
fiom  a  bathiag-machine)  which  was 
80  supematuraliy  well  ventilated  in 
every  direction  except  up  the  chinmey. 
And  if  ever  I  write  to  •  The  Times,* 
my  mind  is  fully  made  up  that  it  shall 
be  to  ask  this  question,  *  What  is  the 
reason,  physical  or  metaphysical,  moral, 
political,  or  economical,  that  a  railway 
junction  can  only  be  constructed  at 
some  habitation  of  desolation  that  no- 
body in  the  world  ever  heard  of  beforo 
the  railway  junction  came  and  the  rail* 
way  porters  bawled  it  into  notoriety? 
Wiiy  again,  at  these  pemd  settlementB, 
where  we  are  doomed  for  such  an  un- 
certain term  to  walk  (or  sit  if  we  hap- 
pen to  have  a  box  to  sit  upon),  should 
It  bo  made  always  a  rule  absolute  that 
our  walking  or  our  sitting  should  be  so 
dreadfully  comfortless  ?*  But  I  am  not 
writing  to  *The  Times'  now,  and  per- 
haps may  never  do  it,  bo  let  us  *  Change 
here  for '  our  proper  subject. 

Whether  that  old  sajring  be  true  or 
not,  that  *  a  green  Chrislanas  makes  a  fat 
churchyard,  it  is  certainly  true  that  a 
white  Christmas  makes  a  warm  fire- 
side ;  and  such  of  us  as  had  learnt  the 
meaning  of  rheumatism,  felt  sympa- 
thetic aching  of  the  joints  whenever 
any  }X)or  old  soul  trudged  past  along 
the  trackless  road,  and  wondered  if  they 
had  a  warm  oliimney  comer  at  the  end 
of  his  journey.  And  one  of  us  broke 
out  in  quotation : — 
*  Poor  naked  wretches,  wberesoe'er  you  are. 

That  bide  the  peltiag  of  this  pitiless  storm. 

How  ahall  your  houseless  beads,  and  unfed 
Bides, 

Tour  looped  and  windowed  raggcdness  defend 
you 

From  seasons  such  as  these  f 

And  another  hoped  there  were  few 
houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides  in  our 
parish,  or  that,  if  there  were  any,  they 
might  be  guided  to  us  to  be  housed  and 
fed,  and  sent  on  their  way  a  little 
happier. 

At  last  the  postman  did  come,  and 
Davie,  whose  bets  in  favour  of  the  con- 
trary event  had  been  considerable,  was 
presently  convicted  of  having  discharged 
Iiis  liabilities  in  filberts,  every  one  of 
which  had  a  maggot  inside,  th:it  young 
scapegrace  having  learnt  to  distinguish 
them  easily  by  the  hole  those  creiiturea 
drill.  Such  a  postman  as  he  was  too — • 
a  mere  animated  snowball.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  a  ladder  should  be  put  to 


his  baok,  and  some  one]  sent  up  to 
shovel  the  snow  from  his  hat.  He  was 
entreated  not  to  shake  himself  near  our 
door,  lest  he  should  make  egress  im- 
possible. He  told  us  that  we  might 
consider  ourselves  snowed-up  already. 
Our  neighbours  (the  nearest  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  lives  half  a  mile  off)  bad 
all  given  up  sweeping  and  shovelling, 
and  were,  he  said,  going  to  remain  in- 
doors till  the  thaw  came,  when  thej 
would  visit  each  other  in  such  boats, 
canoes,  or  washing-tubs  as  might  be  most 
convenient.  And  so  the  man  of  letters, 
cheery  and  nothing  daunted,  got  under 
way  again,  and  was  quickly  lost  to 
view. 

Ho  had  only  brought  two  letters 
worth  speaking  of.  One  was  ^m 
India,  complaining  of  the  broiling  heat, 
and  telling  us  of  punkahs,  iced  water, 
and  calico  dresses,  with  which  they 
would  have  to  spend  their  Christmas. 
The  other  was  to  say  that  our  young 
friends  certainly  meant  to  be  with  us 
that  afternoon,  and  expected  to  be  met 
at  Thorley  station,  as  they  expressed  it, 
•  weather  or  no  weather.' 

It  twas  then,  however,  but  eleven 
o*clock,  and  the  train  was  not  due  at 
Thorley  till  three.  It  was  calculated 
that  if  the  road  was  passable  at  all,  an 
hour  would  surely  be  enough  for  the 
three  miles'  drive.  So  till  two  o'clock 
there  was  no  event  to  fill  up  the  time 
save  lunch;  at  least  there  was  no 
event  that  we  knew  ofl  For  even  in 
our  dull  country  home,  eagerly  as  we 
clutch  at  anything  we  can  call  an  event,  * 
we  hardly  counted  it  as  one  that  a 
beggar  woman  should  just  have  passed 
in  at  the  gate,  have  gone  round  as 
beggars  do,  to  the  back-door,  and  have, 
as  we  heard,  roused  •  Fury '  the  house- 
dog into  a  state  of  exasperation  that 
perfectly  justified  his  name. 

By-and-by,  however,  when  old  Mar- 
garet came  in  and  said  there  was  a  poor 
woman  in  the  kitchen  whom  she  thought 
the  dog  had  frightened  out  of  her  wits, 
because  she  oould  not  speak  a  word 
that  she — ^Margaret — could  understand, 
some  two  or  tlnree  of  us  went  to  see  our 
strange  visitor. 

We  soon  found  that  she  was  no  more 
mad  than  we  were,  only  well  nigh  in 
despair,  and  exhausted.  She  cotild  not 
speak  one  word  of  English,  and  we 
fotmd  our  little  stock  of  l^oarding-school 
French,  so  neglected  as  it  was,  very  in  • 
adequate  for  conversing  with  her  in  her 
own  tongue.  It  was  enough  for  her,  how- 
ever, that  at  last  slie  had  actually 
found  some  one  who  hod  heard  of 
France,  and  who  knew  there  was  such 
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a  lanj^age  as  Uie  French.  When  I 
tittere<l  my  first  treinbliii^  *  Et<*8  voua 
Fran^aii?'  she  burst  into  t<>nr8,  and 
witli  an  cnper  *  Oui,  oui/  ovorwhflmtfl 
mo  with  Burli  a  mptamiis  t<>rr(Mit  of 
blewings,  and  tlianka  to  *  lo  hon  Dien/ 
and  *le  hon  ciol/  as  speedily  pnt  my 
small  French  to  nMit,  Rn<l  rodueeil  me 
to  the  same  state  of  irnlHH?ility  as  Mar- 
garet. She  Ufted  up  lier  handrt  and 
eyoa  an  r/e/.  or  nt  l«a8t  to  the  erilinp:, 
and  went  on  with  Htreaminc^  eyes  and 
with  a  volubility  that  threw  us  into 
despair  almost  e<jual  to  what  her  own 
liad  been.  She  could  not  understand 
at  all  how  it  was  that  any  one  wlio  ha^l 
been  able  to  miy  *  Etes  vous  Fruni^is  ?' 
80  readily,  shouhi  have  nothinfj  left  to 
say  after  that  but  *  Quo  dites  vous?' 
and  *  Jo  no  comprends.'  Question  after 
question,  and  explanation  after  expla- 
nation did  she  pour  out  U})on  us  with  a 
rapidity  that  enabled  ua  to  catch  only 
about  one  wonl  in  ten.  Helen's — my 
sister's — French  beinj:^  about  as  limited 
as  mine,  we  saw  there  would  be  nothing 
for  it  but  that  wo  two  should  consult 
privately  as  to  each  question  to  be 
asked  or  ])icoe  of  information  to  be 
given.  "We  agreed  that  it  would  be 
well  first  to  make  a  statement  con- 
fessing our  own  ignorance  of  French 
except  in  its  very  simplest  and  most 
Anglicized  shape.  So  after  duo  deli- 
beration we  said,  *  Nous  ne  jmrlons 
qu'un  tres  peu  do  Fran^ais.'  We  had 
hesitated  some  time  between  *  tres  peu,* 
and  •  tres  petit,'  but  had  decided  at  last 
in  favour  of  the  former.  Then  after 
this  warning  we  asked  her  as  well  as 
wo  could  where  she  had  come  from. 
She  said  '  Debomingem/  which  wo 
knew  could  only  mean  *  from  Birming- 
liam,'  that  place  being  twelve  miles 
away.  Then  witli  many  a  *  parlez  pltis 
tardement,  8*il  voua  plait,'  we  got  her 
story  bit  by  bit.  ['Parlez  plus  vitc,* 
we  had  sjud  at  first,  and  the  faster 
the  poor  sold  talked,  the  more  we  had 
begged  her  to  speak,  *  plus  vite/  till  at 
last  it  had  flashed  upon  us  that  *  vite ' 
was  not  the  word  wo  wanted.]  Where 
did  she  want  to  go?  we  asked.  And 
with  many  a  repetition,  and  a  good  deal 
of  pantomime,  we  made  out  that  she 
was  on  her  way  'au  lieu  ou  Ton  travalllo 
avec  la  paillo.'  There  was  a  straw  or 
two  lying  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  she 

Eicked  them  up,  and  her  nimble  fingers 
ad  in  an  instant  plaited  them  neatly, 
and  pointed  to  one  of  our  straw  hats. 
•  Was  it  Luton  ?'  I  asked,  though  Luton 
was  80  far  away  I  hardly  thought  it 
likely.  'No,  no,  not  Luton,'  she  said ; 
but  yet  with  a  brighter  and  more  hope- 


ful face,  that  told  us  we  Imd  i«arW  hit 
it  *  Dunstable?  Tasked.  Yes,  itwus 
Dunst^'ible.* 

The  p<x)r  woman's  bile,  in  short,  was 
this.      Her  husband  was  dofwl.     Her 
two  little  girls  were  just  old  enouirh  to 
work  at  the  straw-plaiting,  but  not  old 
eiiouj^h  to  walk  all  day  with  her  in  this 
terrible  weather.    Her  money  had  b<*on 
just  enough  to  pay  their  far*?  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Dunstable,  and  she  had 
sent  them  off"  by  mil  that  morning.    At 
Duubtable    they    would    find  a    good 
Frenchwoman  who  would  take  care  of 
them.     But  she  herself  had  not  money 
enough  to  ride,  bo  had  set  out  to  widk 
from  Birmingham  to  Dunstable,  a  dis- 
tance   of   some     hundred    miles,    for 
which  walk  she  hod  allowfxl  herself 
three  days.    And  now  thi»  morning,  to 
begin  with,  she  found  she  had  got  four 
miles  out  of  her  way.    She  could  find 
no  one  to  put  her  right,  the  snow  w«g 
preventing  her  from  walking  at  half  tfao 
pace  she  had  hoped  to  walk,  and  she 
could  not  In  any  way  get  to  her  work  at 
tlic  time  she  had  promised  tn  be  there. 
S)io  was  a  strong,  oocirse-featured  wo- 
man ;  evidently  very  poor,  and  not  at  all 
8entiment;d.      But  she   did   not  btg. 
either  directly  or  indirectly.    She  ww 
evidently  careful    to    avoid    it.      She 
warmed  herself  by  the  fire,  and  drank  a 
glass  of  ale,  being  urged  to  do  so.    Bat 
when  pressed  also  to  sit  down  and  est 
she  said  no,  with   many   thanks,  and 
Ix^ged  us  to  direct  her  on  her  way  as 
well  as  we  could. 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  do  this :  bat 
we  did  our  best.  We  took  her  whii* 
wo  had  a  large  map  of  England  hanging, 
— lifted  it  down  and  sprend  it  btfofe 
her,  her  eyes  glistening  with  instant  in- 
teUigenreof  our  object.  Then  we  showed 
her  where  slic  was,  and  through  whiit 
villagr-s  she  would  have  to  pass  Ujforo 
sluj  got  to  Warwick.  And  wo  priutfd 
each  uame  in  succession  on  a  large  can!, 
with  the  distance  From  place  to  place  in 
miles  as  near  as  we  could  tell,  bo  fiu*  to 
Warwick,  so  far  to  Leamington,  to 
Fenny  Compton,  to  Banbury,  to  Buck- 
ingham, Leigh  ton,  Dunstable.  And  we 
made  her  repeat  aich  name  after  ns  as 
well  as  she  could,  lironi  Var-ridc  down 
to  J)(ni-(tfaibfe,  And  we  taught  her  one 
Bentcnoe  of  EDglish,  *  I  want  to  ga  lo 
— — .*  With  tliia  sentence,  and  her 
card,  on  which  if  she  failed  to  pioDoonoe 
the  name  she  could  point  it  oat  to  anr 
one  who  oould  read,  we  were  hopefnt, 
and  alio  was  hopoftd  that  she  would 
steer  her  way  without  mishap. 

Before  she  went  she  took  oat  her  little 
well-worn  purse  and  counted  her  amall 
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CApitaJ, — twoshillinss  and  «r.ine  i'<»p|m  r>. 
She  ajsked  iis  what  we  thoni^'ht  mi-lil 
bo  the  railway  faro  Irom  liunburv  to 
Ijcii^hton,  jukI  wo  tol.]  Ikt  us  Tuiiriw  we 
could  gucK-^.  Tli<;ii  sliu  .shut  lu-r  i)urs<» 
and  8}iook  her  lu-ad  in  a  wav  that  siid 
fihe  must  walk  it  all.  But  Ivin.r  pn-siitcd 
to  take  Bonio  little  Jjolj)  to  iii:.b-  hjj  the 
faro  for  thia  jrart  of  thi*  journey,  ^ho 
took  it» — not  wiliiout  rehietauce.  "  Onlv 
once  her  courage  He«nT\<'.l  to  fail  luf. 
When  my  sister's  little  hoy,  a  r«.sv  little 
fellow,  eightetjn  months  old,  ^uihlenly 
be^^an  crying  to  '^o  to  her,  she  took  Jiim 
into  her  arnus  kis^-d  him,  mid  cried  over 
him,  thinkiriir,  no  doubt,  «.tiiero^vTi  little 
ones  and  tlieir  lomiineiis  at  tliin  happy 
Christmas  time.  Then  ns  shi-  was  uoine; 
away,  she  turn.Ml  to  look  !)aek,and  saw 
tlio  child  fitn-'tehiuir  out  hi^  arms  to  her 
ai,'ain,and  again  hlie  n-tunii^rl.  took  him 
up  and  kissed  him.  At  last,  wHing  her- 
si:if  steadily  to  her  work,  with  many 
bntken  thaid^'s,  she  let!  uh,  an<l  was  soon 
out  of  sight,  leaving  all  of  us  as  thank- 
ful as  she  was,  that  the  storm  h^ul 
moderated  a  little,  though  it  was  yet  fur 
from  fair  weather. 

And  this  was  the  episode  of  the  wan- 
dering FrenchAvoman.  It  served  us, 
you  may  be  sure,  for  wnverfation  over 
our  lunch.  How  sorry  we  were  that  we 
had  not  given  her  an  envelope,  ready 
addressed,  that  she  might  have  written 
to  us,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  posted  tlie 
empty  envelope  tp  us  at  Dunstable  to 
tell  us  she  ha/i  got  to  her  journey's  end  ! 
But  now  she  wtis  gone  and  we*  should 
never  see  or  hear  of  her  more. 


CHAPTER  II. 

POOR  BERTIE. 

If  Kitty  l>ad  not  been  the  very  ]>rst 
little  mare  that  ever  drew  a  waggonette 
behind  her,  she  never  would  have  got 
to  Thorley  station.  It  had  given  up 
snowing  and  the  sun  was  sliining  a  little. 
So,  as  we  thought  there  would  be  room 
enough,  coming  bock,  I  waa  tempted  to 
brave  the  weather  and  go  down  with 
Sara  to  meet  the  train. 

For  thirty  years  there  had  been  no 
Buch  snow-stonn  known  in  this  part  of 
England.  As  we  drove  along,— if  I 
ahould  not  rather  call  it  ploughing, — the 
com  ricks  showed  like  so  many  tumuli. 
Even  the  highest  hedgerows  could  only 
be  traced  as  long,  sharp  ridges,  for  the 
mow  had  drifted  against  them  till  all 
was  buried  save  here  and  there  a  tree. 
There  wm  a  mile  of  common  land, 
newly  enclosed,  which  we  had  to  cross, 
and  here  where  all  waa  level,  and  the 
fenceg  were  low,  it  was  simply  one  great 


stretch  of  wliit«.%  Vihora  to  b.^  tJjc  r  •  <  1 
was  no  easy  matter.     Stun,  how t  v»  r,  v  . 
a  practirttil  hand,  nnd  Icifw  evtry  ::> 
and  L^yrry  hto!KlK%'»p  in  the  m.'ipi.''  -r- 
l"\.tl,  so,  though  wo  wen*  appim-ntiy : 
lii>t  who  had  v<>ntured  to  drive  ;i".    J 
tlie  nnid  tliut  day,  we  had  T^i  fear.    *^  - 
far  a.s  nppf»nr5ino<-ri  wvut  it  is  tru"  t    • 
Kitty  mi.:_'ht  liave  bcv-n  a  horse  ^.f. 
legs ;  and  when,  from  time  to  tiiuf . « 
fetei)pe<l  into  a  drift  a  Utth-  drvjx-r  ' 
usual,  the  woi^ouette  might  hav»=^  ■ 
without  whtK'ls,  so  comph-tely  wen-  '- 
buried.  Sho  looketi  mun<l  now  and  :. 
in  a  manner  tJiat  aidvo<l  Sam,  all  jiut ;. . 
dihly,  if  he  was  (juite  sun.-  lo  w.i*  t 
making  a  mistake,  and  if  hr  did  !ic.:  f  i  . 
he  had  bott<.T  give  it  tip  a.-<  a  Uul 
and  let  lier  turn  round  and  go  I  : 
agjiin.      Sooner  than    do    this    L--- 
tver,  Sam  would  have  cleared  tre  r-. 
with  a  shovel  and  rlrawn  the  W8::^n-ri.  • 
hhiiK'lf ;  so  Kilty  lieing  aasun;*!  mv    • 
ritiitivoly  that  tliero  really  was  Ur*  l   • 
take  at  all  about  it,  wont  on  w.th 
work  again  witli  a  l)etler  will  thnn  <    : 
and  in  due  time  lande<l  Ud  at  the  s-i  . 
and  was  rewarded  witli  many  w.  r>!- 
encouragement  and  praise,  dear  t-i  ♦ 
equine  mind  as  to  the  human,  wa^  j  r 
t<d  and  caressed,  and  while  wv  ft 
waiting  for  the  train,  whs  indul:;^-.'  .: 
the  luxury  of  having  her  ears  well  pi:!!  v 
to  a  degree  that  made  amende*  to  In :  f  : 
all  hard  work. 

Thanks  mainly  to  the  neceasi:}'  ' 
nmniiig  extra  trains  at  Christmas  dw, 
our  branch  line  had  with  great  diSi'  'Ir 
been  kept  open.  The  tiaim  wert  ft.- 
ning,  and  the  train  for  which  we  hal'^ 
wait  was  not  more  thau  a  qnart^-r  i-l  ^  j 
hour  late,  which,  for  Cliristmas  Ere. « 
all  admitted  was  a  marvel  of  pnnrt--- 
ality. 

Long  before  we  saw  them  we  oi-Ji 
hear  our  young  folks.    They  were  it-.- 
fing   the    station-master,    telling   L*' 
•  tlie/d  got  no  tickets ;'  •  How  could  t.V  .- 
be  bothered  with  tickets?'  advising  Kia 
to  •  Go  to  Jericho,'  to  *  jump  up,*  urA  t-t 
do  other  things  which  certainly  f  inn 
no  part  of  a  station-mastcr's  ordiit.rv* 
duties.  .  In  due  time,  of  eouise.  th 
tickets  were  forthcoming,  and  thept::- 
prisoners  were  dischaigeil  from  ctit<*h  • 
Then  such  a  rush  as  there  was  to  n.t ! 
how  tho  lads  admitted,  nevertheless,  iK  t 
Alice  had  a  right  to  the  first  kiss,  an-i 
helped  her  up  to  get  it  accordingly ;  1k»w 
they  declared  there   never   was  sach 
glorious  weather,  and  must  nced«  ha>c 
a  good  game  of  snow-balling  before  thtT 
would  get  into  the  trap ;  how  Sam's  haX 
was  at  once  selected  as  a  roost  coiit»* 
nioit  targot,  untU  Sam  i&ade  signs  rf 
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getting  down  to  roll  them ;  how  at  last 
they  were  all  got  in,  the  door  shut  upon 
them,  and  I  was  able  to  take  stock  of 
who  had  come ;— all  this  will  be  taken 
as  told,  without  my  being  at  the  trouble 
of  telling  it. 

The  new  arrivals,  then*  were  five  in 
number.  Let  me  introduce  them  as 
briefly  as  I  can.  Firstr-at  least  first  to 
me— there  was  'Papa':  not  my  own 
papa,  but  my  children's.  He  bad  sent 
me  on  before  with  the  younger  children 
a  day  or  two  earlier.  He  had  been  un- 
able to  come  himself  till  now,  and  so 
had  kept  Alice,  our  eldest  girl,  at  honie 
with  him  for  company,  and  brought  her 
now.  Next  was  this  Alice, — a  shy 
thing  of  nine  years  old,  but^membering 
aheady  fiye  or  six  of  these  Christmases 
at  grandpapa's,  and  counting  them  al- 
ways as  the  happiest  days  of  her  year. 
These  two  had  travelled  farther  than 
the  rest,  and  had  only  been  joined  by 
them  at  Ghesterley.  The  third  was  my 
yonnger  brother  Edwin,  usher  at  Ghes- 
terley school,  unmarried,  and,  as  I  tell 
him,  likely  to  remain  so,  unless  he  speed- 
ily alter  his  mooning,  bookish  ways, 
give  up  wearing  green  spectacles,  and 
devote  more  of  his  time  to  pio-nics  and 
less  to  the  •  ologiee.'  The  two  boys  who 
were  with  him  were  supposed  to  be 
travelling  under  his  control,  but  Edwin 
admitted  that  the  supposition  was  en- 
tirely without  foundation,  and  that  he 
was  much  more  under  theirs.  The  boys 
were  Frank,  aged  fourteen,  and  Tom, 
aged  twelve,  brothers  both  and  Gordons 
both,  as  indeed  all  of  us  are  in  this  story, 
save  Edwin,  my  brother,  who  is,  as  I 
was,  a  Fletcher. 

If  the  reader  wants  to  have  placed 
before  him  all  the  mysteries  of  our  famUy 
relationships,  I  can  promise  speedily  to 
^uoe  him  to  complete  bewilderment. 
If  he  is  willing  to  content  himself  with 
hearing  uncles  called  uncles,  and  cou- 
sins cousins,  without  requiiing  explana- 
tions as  to  the  manner  in  vvhich  such 
relationships  come  about,  then  I  am 
ready  to  give  him  my  word  of  honour  as 
a  huiy  that  iiisaXL  right,  and  further  to 
assure  him  that  he  saves  me  from  re- 
counting, and  himself  &om  reading,  a 
niost  bevdldering  genealogy.  Suffice  it 
for  the  present,  that  I  say  this  much, 
Frank  and  Tom  are  our  nephews  on  my 
husband's  side.  Their  father  is  dead. 
Their  grandfather  is  the  Uncle  James 
of  whom  you  have  heard.  Uncle  James 
is  brother — younger  brother — to  my 
husband's  father,  called  always,  in  these 
l><^s,  'grandpapa.'  The  youngest 
brother  of  these  old  people  died,  leaving 
only  one  chiki,  the  Davie  of  whom  I 


spoke,  and  consequently  Davie^  aged  ten, 
IB  unde  to  Frank,  aged  twelve,  and  Tom, 
aged  ten«  This  much,  as  the  lawyers 
would  say,  by  way  of  interpretation 
clause. 

Driving  home  was  hardly  any  easier 
a  task  than  driving  out  had  been.  For 
though  we  certainly  had  our  own  track 
to  drive  bock  upon  there  was  the  added 
weight  of  fiye  new  passengers,  which 
even  to  Kitty  was  no  joke  on  such  a  da^ 
as  this.  The  boys,  however,  declared  it 
splendid,  and  the  more  likelihood  there 
was  of  our  sticking  fast,  tho  more  splen- 
did they  declared  it,  the  more  gJad  they 
were  to  jump  out  bebind,  and,  under 
pretence  of  pushing  the  trap,  roll  each 
other  in  the  snow,  and  put  snowballs 
down  each  oCher's  bocks.  On  our  way 
home  we  met  two  or  three  other  yehicles, 
and  at  all  cross-roads  could  see  that 
heavy  as  had  been  tho  snow,  it  had  not 
been  heavy  enough  to  keep  English 
people  indoors  who  had  the  excuses  of 
hospitality  for  going  out 

Home  at  last,  just  as  [the  shades  of 
night  were  falling  rapidly,  and  just  as 
the  firelight  began  to  redden  the  window- 
panes.  Then  the  bustle  of  hand-shak- 
ing, kissing,  uncoating,  and  finger- 
warming.  Then  the  fint  general  in- 
quiries about  school,  and  lessons,  and 
Erizes,  about  skating  and  sliding,  about 
ome  and  home  friends.  All  these 
things  were  over,  and  the  lads  were 
sitting  or  standing  round  the  fire,  while 
Helen  and  I  were  busy  with  our  deco- 
rations, twisting  wreaths  of  holly  round 
the  pictures  and  mirrors,  and  pricking 
our  fingers  till  they  bled  ill  doing  so. 
Suddenly  Frank  called  out  to  £folen, 
*  But,  aunt,  where's  Bertie — ^I  have  not 
seen  him?* 

*  Oh,  he  s  asleep,*  said  Helen  ; '  you  11 
see  him  and  hear  him  too  by-and-by.' 
Then,  as  if  reminded  by  thus,  she  left 
her  holly-wreaths  and  ran  upstairs  to 
800  if  all  the  recent  noise  had  not  waked 
him.  In  a  minute  she  was  down  again, 
and  said,  *  He's  not  in  his  cot ;  some  of 
them  have  got  him  in  the  kitchen ;  mn, 
Fmnk,  and  fetch  him.' 

Soon  Frank  was  back  again,  and 
back  without  the  baby.  Then  the 
mother  began  to  run  about  the  house 
searching,  and  to  grow  uneasy.  One  of 
the  maids,  however,  had  been  sent  some 
half-hour  ago  to  a  neighbour's,  and  vnis 
expected  back  directly.  It  was  pre- 
sumed, though  no  one  had  seen  her 
take  him,  that  she  had  the  baby  with 
her.  In  a  few  minutes  she  came  in ; — 
and  knew  nothing  of  baby  Bertie. 

Beader,  did  you  ever  happen  to  lo8« 
a  baby?    You  hav«,  I  make  no  doubt 
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lost  your  hat*  your  i^lovos,  your  oano,  or 
perhaps  your  purse,  tind  have  thuu<;ht 
these  no  small  annoyances.  You  may 
have  thought  evon,  when  pcstertnl  by 
aomebody  else'a  unruly  baby  (aiul  other 
people's  bibiod  always  arc  unruly.,  that 
to  lose  it  would  Ixj  a  very  enilm-able 
affliction.  But  bfli«'VO  me,  when  it 
comes  to  the  iK)int^  it  id  a  very  distress- 
ing thing  either  to  lost-  your  own,  or  to 
be  with  any  one  elste  who  has  li^t  her 
baby — l(>st  it,  I  mean,  oven  merely  tor 
the  moment,  or,  as  one  mij^ht  say,  mis- 
laid it — for  of  that  other  and  mori*  awful 
Ofss  whicli  is  never  made  good  aj?uin  by 
any  finding  in  tliis  world,  or  of  a 
mother's  anguish  in  pn^seace  of  such 
loss  it  would  ill  be<'Ojne  me,  a  motlier, 
to  speak  lightly. 

Now,  baby  Bertie  was  eighteen 
months  old,  and  hiid  just  discontinued 
crawling  and  taken  to  walking,  ilis 
little  feet  were  for  ever  pattering  from 
room  to  room.  His  little  liauds  w^ero 
for  ever  laying  hold  of  friendly  skirts 
and  coat-tailH.  His  little  legs  were  for 
ever  carrying  him  falowly  uiistairs  and 
tumbling  him  down  ngnln  with  much 
greater  rapidity.  Bertie,  in  short,  had 
lust  got  to  tliat  age  that  when  in  sight 
lie  was  iu  every Uxly's  >*ny,  and  when 
out  of  sight  he  was  a  cjiuse  of  eonshmt 
terror  leht  he  slujuld  come  to  mischief. 
It  was  only  wlien  ho  was  anleep  that  he 
was  couhidered  wife,  and  that  his  nui-HC- 
rnaid  dareM  to  turn  her  eyes  from  him. 
And  ntiw  Iu;  had  ellW'tually  givc^n  her 
and  all  ol  us  the  slip.  At  lirst,  of 
coju^e,  vfv.  all  of  us,  except  Helen,  made 
light  of  the  misfting  buoy,  iK'ing  sure 
eiioiijrh  that  be  would  be  found  in  some 
ridieulously  safe  comer.  It  is  a  large 
htMis.;  with  many  a  simro  room  and 
closet  in  which  a  child  could  hi<le,  and 
it  took  us  some  time  to  look  tli rough 
them  all.  But  tlmmLrh  them  all  wo 
looked  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  many 
times,  without  finding  a  trace  of  him. 
Then  through  the  barns,  the  cowhouses, 
the  stables*  tlio  very  pigsties,  and  eT(?ry 
out-ofiice  of  the  place  we  went  with  lan- 
terns and  candles,  seeking  Bertie  and 
finding  him  not,  calliug  Bertie  aud 
getting  no  tmswer.  Once  more  through 
them  all,  turning  over  every  heap  of 
straw,  removing  everytliing  that  stood 
beside  a  wall  lest  ho  should  be  behind 
it,  and  all  in  vain.  All  our  faces  had 
gradually  grown  pale  enough,  but  my 
poor  sister's  bad  the  paleness  of  death. 
She  flew  about  from  place  to  place 
amongst  us  with  hands  clenched,  moan- 
ing after  her  pretty  Bertie,  her  own 
darling,  her  pet— and  shedding  never  a 
tear.    It  was  awful  to  see  her  agony. 


Then  we  set  <»urflelves  to  search  outM  .• 
the  giites.  holding  our  lanterns  cart  f  i'  . 
to  the  ground,  and  all  at  once  in  *. 
dcvp  ch^an  snow  we  saw  tlie  pn'il    t 
little  fi'et  amongst  larger  ftet.    A-  • 
down  the  roal  we  followed  thcm.alv  ..? 
tracing  them  easily  amoni::»t  meuS .  : 
and   horses'  feet  for  full  two  \\uuj  - 
yanls  away  from  the  house.    Ti-r-r-  ' 
found  the  mark  of  where  our  lit 
had  set  himself  down  to  rest,  aui  L'    . 
ala:^ !  we  found  one  of  bis  little  >>  \ 
with  a  s<<?k  in  it.  and  from  tlut 
forward  could  trace  the  little  t  *>t|  n  • 
blill,  the  mark  of  the  boot  and  the  "  1 1 
of  the  wee  naked  to^  now  biik  by  t 
Some  fifty  yards  or  so,  Iwwevtr,  :  ;- 
where  we  found  the  boot  tht-n-  ^''• 
signs  of  his  having  wandered  ima  :. ' 
road  into  the  deep  snow  ;  there  ^■•' 
signs  of  trampling  there  by  (tbr  U^'m 
and  there  all  t  race  was  lost  Not  wii-t'  •  ? 
footmark  could  w^e  find  beyond  iLis  ;•  * ' 
nor  any  f<x>tniark  that  indicated  t...' 
had  ttuned  to  go  home  again.   It  *  - 
clear  that  our  little  man  had  fiibt  vj  - 
dered  outside  the  gate,  had  been  at  ' 
confused  by  the  snow,  and  lost  fai:i^t 
had  wandered  on  and  on,  furtJur  i> 
from  home  (we  fancied  how  ttif  { • 
little  thing  crietl,  hejirtbrokeu  ,au«i  - 
at  last  lain  down  overcome  wiili  <"  -^ 
and — slept 

Had  slept  1     Ah,  God !  aod  vl^^t  1. 1 
this  mean ?    To  sleep  in  the  •w'^  ; " 
such  a  night  1     It  was  freezing  ki'M  >^ 
and  the  keen  night  wind  seemcti  l*^  !•♦  * 
through  and  through  us  as  we  ltf>k>'<  •• 
each  other  in  the  icy  moooligbt   ^^' 
asked  ourselves  what  sleep  m  the  -i  ^ 
tliere  would  mean  for  os  stnMig,  pru*- 
up  men  and  women ;  and  what  it  r  - 
have  meant  for  that  tender  chiLi.   )- 
had  IxK'n  picked  op,  it  eoemtxl,  bT  >  ] 
one,  and  carried  o£     Was  it  nut  t  •  :* 
feared  that  he   bad    been  pickiU  i ' 
asleep,  sleeping  the  everlasting  b1i\' 
For  alas  1  how  few  minutes  of  that  o  •- 
bo<l  would  have  sufficed  to  fht^  '^ 
little  life's  blood  and  stiffen  tLc  i-^'t^ 
limbs !     Was  it  not  clear  that  if  l»v  !•»  ♦ 
been  picked  up  in  time  he  wouI<l  •** 
fant  though  be  was^  have  msde  ^iiB:-^^ 
understood,  and  been  carried  lioiv<  "' 
had  been  picked  up,  we  could  not  «!•  ■*-''' 
by  a  passing  stranger,  who  oooki  IcJ^ 
nothing  from  the  pour  stiffened  lip^- 

And  all  this  whUe  the  poor  nt<i;T 
was  with  us.  But  now  at  last  by  nm 
force  she  had  to  be  taken  homfi.  AS-il 
with  her,  whUe  the  search  wMOookui^'^ 
without  us. 

At  every  neighbouriog  Ikmo  ** 
people  called,  hapng  to  gun  some  cm- 
out  gaining  none.    At  eveiy  hoo».  • 
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soon  M  it  was  known  what  the  trouble 
wu  which  ient  these  white  faces  from 
neighbour  Gordon's  to  break  in  upon 
their  happy  Christmas  Eve,  some  stout- 
hearted fellow  was  ready  to  rise  and 
join  the  searchers. 

Onoemore  the  willing  Kitty — ready 
always  to  ran  if  needed  till  she  dropped 
—was  harnessed,  and  away  drove  my 
husband  and  Edwin  down  the  great 
south  KMd,  hoping  to  oyertafce  some  one 
who  oomld  give  them  tidings  of  the 
missing  ohild. 

A  cnde  was  marked  ont,  round  which 
our  neighbours  could  search,  dividing 
themselves,  along  with  our  own  labour- 
en,  into  gioaps,  and  meet  again  at  our 
house  in  two  hours*  tima  Some  of 
these  wanted  to  ti^e  Fniy  with  them, 
bat  Fury,  seemingly  confused  or  fright- 
ened by  the  light^  snarled,  backed  mto 
his  kennel,  and  refused  to  leave  it 
How  we  longed  then  for  a  St.  Bernard 
dog,  wdl  used  to  searching  in  the  snowl 

How  weariaome  was  that  search,  and 
how  eagerly  conducted;  or  how  much 
more  wearisome  the  terrible  waiting  at 
home,  to  me,  to  Helen,  and  to  the  aged 
men  wIm)  had  with  difficulty  been  kept 
at  home,  I  need  not  tell.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  ever  again  be  witness  to 
such  agonizing  distress  as  that  of  my 
poor  sister !  She  sat  and  swayed  her- 
self to  and  fto,  moaning  low,  and  reAised 
to  he  comforted.  Then  she  left  us,  and 
by-and-1^  I  found  her  kneeling  at  her 
bedBido--better,  I  hoped,  for  Uie  tears 
which  had  oome,  but  little  short  of 
crazed  with  grie£ 

r  And  so  ttio  two  weary  hours— seeming 
a  whole  night  rather — ^wore  away,  and 
at  last  we  heard  our  friends  at  the  ^te 
again,  talking  low,  as  if  in  consultation, 
and  then  welieard  quiet  '  good-nights,* 
and  heard  Kitty  led  slowly  away,  and 
heard  the  footsteps  of  two  or  three  com- 
ing into  the  kitchen,  quietly,  and  not 
speaking  to  each  other.  And  we  looked 
into  each  other's  faces  with  dull,  leaden 
eyes,  and  no  one  rose  to  go  and  ask  the 
news. 

It  was  like  a  house  into  which  death 
has  entered  with  its  unwonted  silence 
and  quiet.  The  very  dog  shared  in  the 
general  gloom,  and  allowed  any  one  who 
liked  to  pass  and  repass  witliout  a  bark 
or  a  motion,  as  if  it  knew  that  the  house 
had  lost  its  treasure,  and  that  there  was 
no  need  for  it  to  keep  watch  and  guard 
any  more. 

Then  came  in  my  husband  and  Edwin. 
Their  news  was  soon  told.  They  had 
driven  along  the  south  road  for  about 
an  hour,  till  they  had  overtaisen  a  poor 
woman  whom  thoy  questioned  as  to  who 


had  passed  har.  It  proved  to  be  onr 
poor  Frenchwoman,  and  as  Edwin  talks 
French  fluentiy,  they  soon  learnt  from 
her  that  no  one  had  passed  her  who 
could  by  any  possibility  know  anything 
of  the  child.  Tho  poor  creature  had 
had  to  stay  and  rest  so  often  that  she 
had  made  hardly  any  progress  on  her 
journey,  and  was  already  longing  for 
any  place  where  she  could  rtay  the 
night.  She  soon  gathered  from  Edwin 
that  the  lost  child  was  he  whom  she  had 
fondled  in  the  morning,  and  then  she 
forgot  her  own  care  and  eagerness  to 
pursue  her  way,  and  begged  to  be  taken 
back  to  help  in  the  search.  So  they 
had  brought  her  with  them,  and  she 
was  wandering  about  alone  with  a  lan- 
tern, not  content  till  she  had  looked  for 
herself  into  all  the  places  where  we  had 
all  looked  before  her. 

The  sad  smnmarv  of  it  all  was  that 
no  one,  of  all  who  had  been  searching, 
had  gained  the  slightest  trace  of  poor 
lost  Bertie. 

Then  at  last  Helen  seemed  at  once  to 
cliange  her  mood,  and  tried  even  to 
strengthen  our  minds,  and  to  set  us  an 
example  of  resignation.  She  appeared 
to  have  realised  the  worst,  to  have  given 
up  all  hope  ;  but  instead  of  letting  her 
despair  quite  overwhelm  her,  was  tiying 
to  carry  her  care  and  lay  it  upon  Him 
who  careth  for  us.  It  was  witn  her  as 
with  the  king  who  was  stricken  in  like 
manner.  While  there  had  been  any 
hope  she  had  mourned,  and  wept,  and 
prayed,  and  said,  *  Who  can  tell  whether 
God  will  be  gracious  to  me,  that  the 
child  may  live?  Who  can  tell ?*  But 
now  that  hope  was  gone,  she  had  dried 
her  eyes,  ana  said  in  her  heart, '  Where- 
fore should  I  weep  ?  Can  I  bring  him 
back  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he 
shall  not  return  to  mc' 

CHAPTEK  HI. 

NARROW  ESCAPE  OF  MADAMB  GUILLOT. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  never  make 
one  to  sit  in  so  sad  a  circle  as  that 
which  gathered  about  our  fire  when  tlie 
search  was  stayed.  The  great  Italian 
poet  indicates  it  as  the  heaviest  of  all 
griefs,  to  remember  in  our  misery  tho 
happy  days  that  are  gone.  But  our 
sorrow  had  come  upon  us  in  the  very 
midst  of  our  preparations  fur  the  mer- 
riest ni^ht  of  all  the  year.  The  bright- 
green  leaves  and  the  scarlet  berries 
glistened  all  round  us  as  the  merry  fire- 
light rose  and  feU.  The  big  Chrutmas 
tree  stood  in  its  pride,  decked  with  all 
its  fruit  of  toys  and  presents  and  loving 
inscriptions.    Tables  groaned  under  the 
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jolly  Christmas  cliotr  that  wull.il  for 
the  spit,  for  the  oTcn,  for  11  lo  lunmif. 
Pot-bellied  bottles  Mealed  wilh  w:ix, 
dolioattly  taji^ring  lK»iti«s  w-ll  >vi*ur«^l 
with  leaden  tissues,  }J;la^>'^  s  of  all 
phaj>os,  cakes,  and  nuts  antlji'iit-  \v!.:'t 
a  merry  lAi>tle  there  liad  K  n  :iii.<'i)i:-t. 
us  in  i>ropariiip:  till  thtt^'l  An  i  n  '\r. 
there  was  nd  one  of  iis  to  ^v^.^Ill  t'lc 
gight  of  th(  m  did  i\(<i.  by  fc-ree  of  e<»u- 
trast,  give  an  a<ldt  d  j-rni.ir. 

You  arc  net.  It*  suppn-v  t].;.r  t]io?t:ir''h 
was  abandonL^I.  We  ^vu"i- .sitli:ig  (>ii]y 
while  we  coulil  dt-eide  wh:it  to  do  next. 
Not  one  of  ns  but  filt  that  it  wouM  l>e 
more  endurable  to  wander  s<iuvlnng, 
even  against  hope,  anionLc^t  tl  e  Bnow 
tlirough  all  the  livel«nig  niglit,  thiin  to 
sit  there  nurhing  our  cnvn  eail  tlionghts. 

We  might  hnve  siit  in  ihlH  way  jht- 
haps  half  an  hour— all  of  us  to- 
gether except  Pa  vie  and  Frank,  who 
were  btill  out  with  the  Freueluvonian — 
when  suddenly  we  were  startled  by  'a 
loud  scream  of  fright,  repeated  t^^  o  or 
fhree  times,  and  etieh  time  cIk  ek' d,  as 
it  seemed,  by  foive,  and  aeoomi):uiird  by 
a  sharp,  sivvage  growl. 

Rushing  out  to  the  back  door,  whence 
the  sound  came,  we  fouml  px)r  jMadanie 
Guillot  'for  this  was  her  name i  on  her 
back,  securely  held  down  by  Fur}-, 
wliom  Da\de  and  Frank  were  trying  to 
remove,  without  Buccess.  Fund's  heavy 
paw  was  flung  across  lier  thrcwit,  and  it 
was  .only  when  lie  miscd  it  for  an  in- 
stant that  Madame  was  able  to  scream. 
When  she  did  scream,  she  was  at  once 
checked  by  the  downcoming  of  the  heavy 
paw,  accompanied  by  a  terrilic  growl 
and  an  admonitory  shaking  of  her 
ample  petticoats.  Beyond  her  fright 
and  her  shaking,  the  good  woman  was 
none  the  worse,  and  of  tliese  she  seemed 
to  think  little,  for  the  instant  we  had 
her  on  her  feet,  she  broke  from  us  and 
rushed  again  into  the  very  jaws  of  Vxvry, 
screaming,  *  Le  petit  Soulier !  lo  ix;tit 
Soulier !'  Fm-y,  however,  was  too  many 
for  her,  and  instantly  had  her  on  her 
back  as  before. 

But  Helen  had  seen  it  now.  There 
it  was  imbed,  *the  little  shoo!' — the 
second  red  shoo,  companion  ^to  tho  one 
foimd  in  the  lane.  It  was  lying  just 
inside  Fury's  kennel,  and  the  light  fell 
full  upon  it  from  the  lanterns.  In  an 
instant  Helen  had  it  in  her  hand,  and 
found  tliat  not  only  was  it  the  missing 
shoo,  but  that  one  of  tho  missing  feot 
was  inside  it — nay,  that  one  of  the  miss- 
ing legs  was  attached  to  the  foot,  and  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  missing  body 
attached  to  the  leg  I  By  that  leg,  in 
fact,  tlie  missing  Bertie  was  dragged  out. 


oov(red  with  etraw,  busily  rabbinpr  \.' * 
e^-es  with  his  little  fi*ts,  and  jubt  wak'>  . 
uf»  from  a  very  .sound  tlecp  in  whirj;  i. 
hiid    h '<  u  indul^'ing  in  Fury'j    apv-t- 
nient.     Fiu^',  ftxiuir  that  he   ha.i   1  -.i 
hi>    war«h   at   once    hlM-rat^'d   Ma^ltj  ^  • 
(Jr.r.l.t  of  \\\<  o\v!i  ;iri.Hnd,  and  pu^LI_ 
\a>  liijT  n".->e  in  auv»i»g.-st  us,  bt-g;in   : 
as-ist     J5(  rtio    to    wake,   by    Vi:j«'-ri''iv  ■ 
liekinir  his  fnv.  till   Helen  snat-'i.  ^ 
him    up,   ru<hr<l   with   Lim    into   i. 
hou>e. 

We,  looking  into  the  kennel,  saw  wiii  :-• 
he  had  matle  his  little  neat.  It  was  ir.  tl  l 
comer,  completely  out  of  sight,  aud  sV  - 
teretl  from  the  wind.  He  had  n^it*  •. 
into  the  clean  straw  with  which  Fun  i? 
always  well  supplie<l,  and  then  ii  i\u.- 
pn'try  cKmr  that  Fur\'  hatl  lain  d-'W.- 
ixMde  him,  if  not  \i\yoi\  him,  and  h^.. 
cuddled  him  up  as  wannly  e^  if  be  h.»  - 
bftni  in  his  mother's  arms.  We  un".«  - 
stood  now  why  the  <log  had  refu^jd  '  • 
go  out  and  seareli  with  us,  jind  why  L 
had  barked  «o  little  all  tlirough  tL 
night. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  understand  L-  - 
the  child  had  got  back  and  got  into  . 
kennel,  without  Iciiving  a  trace  of  j 
retiuning  footstep.  And  this  mys-'^..^ 
was  not  cleare^l  up  to  us  till  next  '.b;- . 
The  explanation,  however,  was  ri-ju  ■ 
enough,  and  might  as  well  be  givt-r.  at 
once.  A  schoul}>oy  had  met  iilr. 
wandering  away,  aud  knowing  hira,  i'ii 
lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  liomi . 
liad  been  afraid  to  pass  the  dog, aiii #• 
had  set  bun  down  to  nni  in  at  the  ojvl 
kitchen  door.  Bertie,  instead  c€  d  .ii.; 
BO,  had  turned  in  at  Fury's  door,  wiiic:. 
happened  to  bo  nearer,  and  had  b- 
stantly  gono  to  sleep,  while  tho  scliwl- 
boy  had  posted  off  to  a  village  frj.ui} 
few  miles  away. 

Wo  did  not  trouble  ourselves  gnatlj* 
that  night  about  the  explanation,  er 
the  absence  of  it.  All  tliat  we  car* : 
to  know  was,  that  tliis  our  child  w->' 
liad  been  dead  was  alivo  agaiu — wl 
had  been  lost  was  ftmnd. 


i't 


I  am  afmitl  Helen  quite  omitttd  tj 
whip  the  little  rasa\l  for  Iiaving  ^rirvJ 
so  nnich  trouble  ;  and  I  am  afraid  »i 
all  omitted  to  blame  Helen  for  qeri^ 
him.  To  judge,  indeed,  by  tJie  way  iw 
was  fondled,  and  botrowed,  and  pti6^ 
from  one  to  the  other,  Bertie  misrlii 
have  done  something  veiy  meritorinas. 
Bavie  almost  choked  him  with  kisaeas. 
and  might  possibly  have  done  »  not 
and  out,  had  iK>t  Frank  come  to  th^ 
rescue,  and  held  the  balnr  up  above  fail 
small  uncle's  head ;  for  Frank  is  s  goai 


happened 


deal  taller  and  stronger  than  hia  uncle 
Dayie,  aiid  plays  the  tyrant  with  that 
relatiTe  to  a  great  extent.  [For  exam- 
ple, it  cannot  ho  agreeable  to  bo  oiKod 
•yenerablo'  by  a  nephew  two  years 
older  than  one's  self,  nnd  ho  himself  only 
twelve ;  to  bo  ordered  off  to  sit  with 
the  *  other  nnelcs/  who  are  six  or  seven 
times  one's  own  ago ;  to  be  petitioned 
for  cast-off  clothes  which  would  be  fer 
too  email  for  the  petitioner,  and  a&kod 
for  loans  of  silver  and  gold  when  it  U 
well  known  wo  never  possess  any  coin 
more  valuable  than  copper.] 

As  for  the  mother,  it  was  in  some 
respects  almost  as  touching  to  sec  her 
irty  as  it  had  bieii  to  see  her  sorrow. 
For  waa  not  Bertie  her  one  child,  and 
she  a  widow?  and  what  more  could  I 
say  to  tell  you  that  both  joy  and  sorrow 
were  the  keenest  that  can  thrill  this 
mortal  body.    Let  me  drop  the  veil. 

Poor  Hadamo  Gnillot  we  found  sit- 
ting W  the  kitchen  fire,  silent,  but  very 
cheernil.  To  let  her  remain  there, 
however,  was  out  of  the  question.  Wo 
brought  her  to  our  own  bright  room, 
and  made  her  join  na  and  stay  with  us 
there.  The  good  creature  was  evi- 
dently overaw^  at  first  by  the  sight  of 
what  seemed  to  her  our  grandeur,  but 
was  In  reality  our  solid  English  com- 
fort. But,  thanks  to  Edwin,  who  sat 
next  her  and  kept  talking  to  her  in 
her  own  tongue,  and  interpreting  for 
her,  and  explaining  to  her  our  Englisli 
ways  and  Christmas  customs,  she  soon 
grew  as  happy  and  as  merry  as  the  rest 
of  TLB.  And  wlien  supper  came  she 
ate  with  so  evident  an  appetite,  that  it 
did  one  good  to  sec  her,  and  quito 
sliarpened  the  appetites  of  the  rest  of 
us.  And  when  the  glasses  were  filled 
from  the  narrow-necked  bottles,  and  wo 
drank  to  '  absent  friends,'  she  pledged 
*  les  pauvrcs  petites  k  Dunstable.' 

Then  too,  as  the  night  wore  on  and 
the  logs  burnt  low,  and  the  good  old 
games  began  to  lose  their  freshness, 
who  was  bo  valuable  as  Madame 
Guillot,  teaching  us  all  manner  of  new 
fpisnes  and  tricks  which  were  old 
enough  to  lier,  and  at  which  she  had 
herself  played  when  a  child  in  her  own 
land  ?  She  could  sing  too,  and  gave  Ud 
a  little  song  wit]»  a  chorus — 


*  AntoQf  da  fen  qa*on  m  prem, 
Chanffou  noiA,  chauffons  nous  blen,* 

holding  her  hands  to  the  fire  and  rub- 
bing them  the  while.  And  Edwin 
translating,  told  the  boys  it  meant — 

*  Aroaud  the  fire.  let  ni  press 
And  wann  ounelvcs— — ' 

80  they  too  joined  in  with  a  •  shofong 
noo,'  and  rubbed  their  hands  as  if  they 
were  perishing  with  cold.  Then,  as  for 
dancing;  I  thought  Madame  would 
have  danced  Davie  s  legs  of^  and  she 
actually  did  dance  both  his  shoes  off, 
and  allowed  him  no  chance  of  recover- 
ing^ them  till  the  dancing  was  over. 
Neither  fiddler  nor  weasel  I  am  sore 
ever  fiddled  or  popped  at  such  a  rate 
before,  and  I  suppose  tJiey  would  have 
gone  on  all  night,  had  not  the  sharji 
voice  of  grandpapa  pulled  them  up. 

*  Stop  there  I'  he  cried ;  *  throw  up 
the  windows/  His  quick  car  had 
caught  tlio  strains  of  music  outside, 
piercing  through  all  the  din  of  ours. 
Up  went  tlie  windows ;  the  bright  stars 
shone  in  clear  and  tremulous ;  the  moon, 
with  a  fleecy  cloud  or  two,  rode  high 
above  us ;  the  keen  frosty  air  rushed  in ; 
wo  tied  our  handkerchiefs  about  our 
heads,  and  leaned  out  and  listened  to 
the  waits — 

*  Christians,  awake  1  salute  the  happy  mom 
Whereon  the  Savlonr  of  mankind  was  bora.' 

It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  blessed 
morning  had  arrived,  the  night  had 
gone,  and  it  was  Christmas  Day.  The 
waits  finished  their  anthem  and  came 
in,  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  but  still, 
as  it  seemed,  able  to  find  or  make  a 
way  to  their  moutlis.  Then  tliey  bade 
us  good-night,  and  went  tlieir  way  to 
awaken  other  Giiristians,  who  perhaps 
had  slept  as  little  as  we.  And  next  we 
bade  good-night  to  each  other,  and  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  wo  had  all  of  us  a 
final  look  at  Bertie,  kissing  him  as  he 
lay  asleep. 

Madame  Guillot  spent  tlie  Christmas 
Day  with  us,  and  on  the  following 
morning  we  drove  her  down  to  Thorley 
station,  and  saw  her  ofi"  witli  a  througn 
ticket  in  her  pocket  to  Dunstable. 
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THE  CHEISTMAS  SAMARITAN. 

THB  ihadowB  of  even  mm  ikUing  fuX 
Over  the  drifted  mow, 

Gfty  ligbti  from  the  windows  flickered  and  dauotrd 

On  the  bmsj  crowd  bdow. 

Twaa  Chriftmas  Eve !  and  the  thoroiigfafiue« 

Teemed  with  a  motley  throng, 
Hera  one  with  his  neighbour  bodied  a  jest, 

There  whistled  a  snatch  of  song. 

Crouching  I  saw  in  a  doorway  dark 

A  weary,  a  fearful  sight, 
Out  of  the  whirl  of  the  wayfiirers  all, 

Out  of  the  maddening  light, 

A  girl,  or  something  in  shape  of  cme— 

Heaven  knows  how  she  came  so  low- 
Gnawing  her  fingers  for  misery, 

Trailing  her  rags  in  the  snow. 

I 
There  passed  a  semptress,  wasted  and  waa-^ 

O  God,  there  an  angels  still 
Knsbrined  in  the  humblest,  holiest  fonns^ 

Beady  to  do  Thy  wUl !  "* 

*Twas  a  hard,  hard  task  for  that  woi^womaii  •>  -■■''  ■ 

To  keep  body  and  soul  together,  *  *'* 

To  find  a  crust  for  the  hunger-fiend. 
And  a  shed  from  the  biting  weather. 

A  moment — ah,  true  Samaritan, 

Thou  hast  heard  of  the  widow*s  mite ; 
Thou  hast  not  a  heart  that  can  look  unmoved 

On  that  doorway,  and  on  that  sight  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

Then  held  she  forth  her  transparent  palm 

With  her  hard-earned  penny  foe, 
*  I  am  poor,  how  poor,  Gk>d  only  knows^ 
But  thou  wantest  it  more  than  me.' 

Mechanically  took  the  starving  girl 

From  the  blessed  sister-hand 
The  small  copper  coin  that  might  match  the  gold — 

Tea,  the  gold  of  this  Christian  land. 

For  it  brought  new  life  to  a  starving  fiamo. 

Though  it  only  purchased  a  roll ; 
And  it  brought  a  greater  blessing  than  that. 

Now  hope  to  a  starving  fouZ. 

Her  white  lips  moved,  but  never  a  word, 

Never  a  word  spoke  she : 
Oh,  ^oman,  as  thou  to  thy  neighbour  deal*st 

Will  God  deal  unto  thee  I 
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A  CHEISTMAS  AT  OLDMINSTER. 
By  Maby  Howitt. 

If  I  have  not  written  about  lift  in  the  capiUl.  I  have  written  about  homan  nature,  and  that  la  the 

■ame  whether  in  town  or  country.'— Authob,  loq. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ONE  always  thinkB  of  oountiy  parson* 
ages  as  of  little  earthly  paradises — 
as  dimiestic  foreooarts  of  heaven.  They 
are,  in  truth,  so  often  the  abodes  of 
learning,  pie^,  and  the  home  virtues, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  good  taste  and 
elegance  which  characterise  them,  that 
there  is  abundant  reason  for  the  pre- 
judgment of  favour  which  they  may 
obtain  from  us. 

But  things  are  not  always  exactly  as 
they  seem.  What  condition  of  life,  in- 
deed, is  perfect  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  ? 

When,  therefore,  you  saw  the  parson- 
age-house of  Cherrington  in  Northum- 
berland, standing  purely  white,  amidst 
its  old  black-green  fir-trees  and  its  more 
modem  planting,  overlooking  the  sea, 
and  encircled  by  a  garden  brmiant  with 
flowers,  spite  even  of  the  northern 
climate,  and  with  surroundings  of  pic- 
tureique  landscape,  rich  in  many  famous 
memories,  you  were  disposed  to  say, 
'Here  is  a  human  paradise  I  What 
man  or  woman  would  desire  more  than 
they  could  certainly  find  here?* 

True.  But  that  was  the  outside  of 
things.  Any  one  who  knew  that  par- 
sonage would  have  said  that  all  was  not 
quite  as  perfect  as  it  seemed  to  be. 

The  incumbent,  the  Rev.  William 
Bumside,  was  an  old  man  at  the  time 
when  I  first  introduce  him  to  my  readers. 
He  was  upwards  of  seventy,  and  old  for 
his  years ;  neither  was  he  one  of  those 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  clergymen 
who  are,  at  the  present  day,  an  honour 
to  the  church. 

He  was  also  deaf  and  rheumatic,  for 
Cherrington  stood  high  amidst  ancient 
moorlands,  and  the  north-east  sea-winds 
gave  an  icy  chilliness  to  the  air  for  nine 
months  in  the  year.  Spite,  therefore,  of 
all  that  had  been  done  to  exclude 
draughts  from  the  sitting-rooms,  tho 
master  of  the  house  was  a  martyr  to 
rheumatism,  which  had  somewhat  stiff- 
ened his  temoer  as  well  as  his  limbs. 

He  married  in  middle  life,  for  he  had 
been  many  yeare  a  curate  before  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  become  incumbent 
of  Cherrington ;  therefore  he  was  turned 
fifty  when  he  brought  hither  a  wife, 
much  younger  than  himself;  and  she 
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being  a  delicate  south-countrv  lady 
suffered  mudi  from  the  climate.  J^ever- 
theless,  she  bore  it,  and  many  other 
things,  patiently,  and  bringing  with  her 
elegant  tastes,  remodelled  the  house,  for 
her  husband  in  this  respect  let  her  have 
her  own  way,  laid  out  the  garden  and 
planted  the  belt  of  younger  wood  round 
it  to  keep  off  the  cold  north-east  wind. 
In  short,  she  was,  in  every  way,  a  spirit 
of  love  and  gentle  amenoretion,  m  a 
trying  atmosphere,,  both  naturally  and 
morally. 

She  became  the  mother  of  several 
children,  but  they,  probably  inheriting 
the  delicacy  of  her  constitution,  all 
passed  away  like  flowers  nipped  by 
early  frosts,  with  the  exception  of  one 
daughter,  the  flrstrbom,  who  remained 
to  }m  the  dear  companion  of  her  mother, 
and  then  the  gentle  ladv  herself  faded 
away  in  so  long  and  unobtrusive  an  ill- 
ness that  when  it  began  no  one  could 
say,  and  all  were  astonished  by  its  fatal 
close;  for  she  was  apparently  in  the 
same  state  on  the  last  day  of  her  life  as 
she  had  been  for  years. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  widower  and 
his  daughter  Ma^,  now  seventeen,  felt 
appalled  by  the  utter  blank  which  the 
removal  of  this  one  quiet  life  from  theirs 
had  made. 

But  days  and  weeks  and  months  pass 
on,  let  the  tribulation  be  what  it  may. 

Twelve  months  after  her  departure 
the  externals  of  the  lives  of  the  clergy- 
man and  his  daughter  were  very  much 
what  they  had  been  for  years.  The 
house  was  as  orderly,  the  garden  as  gay 
with  flowers,  the  poor  parishioners  as 
duly  and  affectionately  visited ;  for,  in 
her  mother*s  long  invuidism,  Mary  had 
come  to  be  tiie  executive  spirit  of  tiio 
household,  as  well  as  in  such  parochial 
duties  and  deeds  of  charity  as  the  pas- 
tor's wife  would  otherwise  have  per- 
formed. The  pastor  himself  went 
through  his  sacred  duties  as  formerly, 
and  as  he  had  long  been  deaf  and  some- 
what dull,  nobody  thought  it  much  if 
he  were  deafer  and  duller  than  ever ; 
and  if  he  were  not  seen  so  frequentiy  in 
ihe  remoter  parts  of  his  parish,  it  was 
attributed  to  sorrow  rather  than  to  his 
increasing  decrepitnda 

Thus  uiree  years  went  on,  Haiy  be- 
coming ever  more  effidentiy  active  hi 
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her  dutioa  as  the  clergyman's  datifjhtor, 
and  willing;:,  if  her  fatlier  had  pf.'rniitted, 
to  do  still  more,  for  bhe  was  zealous  in 
every  advancins:  step  of  that  moral  im- 
provement which  nobly  exalts  the  pre- 
sent age  over  the  past.  But  her  latlier 
was  a  man  of  the  old  achw)!,  and  as  ho 
grew  more  infirm  ho  clung  even  fii>ter 
to  his  old  habits  and  views.  He  had 
always  been  self-willed  cmd  do«2:matical, 
now  he  was  becoming  etill  more  so,  and 
Mary's  young  experience  had  many 
painful  th raids  woven  into  it. 

The  old  rector  was  now  near  seventy- 
five,  and  so  infirm  that  his  parishioners 
urged  upon  him  to  employ  a  curate. 
This  had  been  already  suggested,  but 
was  then  extremely  offensive  to  him. 
Now  he  listened  to  it,  with  somewhat 
of  an  ill-grace  perhaps,  but  finally 
consented ;  and  a  curate,  the  Rev.  John 
Selwyn,  was  engagwl.  Tliis  young 
man  having  passed  a  brilliant  career  at 
college,  where  he  gained  the  friendship 
of  a  voung  nobleman,  and  afterwards 
travelled  with  him  for  a  year  on  tlie  Con- 
tinent, now  took  this  insignificant  duty, 
to  occupy  an  interval  of  waiting  for  the 
rich  rectory  of  Combe-bury,  a  living  in 
the  gift  of  his  friend's  noble  family, 
which  they  had  promised  him  on  the 
demise  of  the  present  incumbent,  also 
an  aged  man. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  bo 
a  dull  life  for  a  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty,  whose  time  for  the  last  several 
years  had  been  full  of  gay  variety  in 
association  with  his  equals  .in  intellec- 
tual acquirements  and  his  superiors  in 
rank.  So  it  must  have  been  had  he  not 
been  gifted  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  willing 
to  see  the  bright  side  of  everything,  and 
even  at  the  worst  to  regard  this  as 
simply  a  resting-place  till  lus  larger  and 
higher  sphere  of  duty  claimed  him. 

The  growing  infirmities  of  the  old 
man's  temper  and  character  did  not 
trouble  him  much,  for  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  soon  proved  so  efficient 
in  the  pnlpit  and  so  desirable  an 
associate  in  the  domestic  circle,  that  he 
would  have  conceded  anything  rather 
than  lose  him.  The  only  consideration, 
indeed,  that  now  troubled  him  was  that 
he  could  not  depend  upon  him  perma- 
nently. The  other  old  incumbent  would 
die  some  day,  and  he  must  be  his  suc- 
cessor. This  was  an  unpleasant  reflec- 
tion to  him  of  Cherrington,  though  I 
must  confess  it  was  by  no  means  so  to 
the  young  man,  who  had  now  additional 
reason  for  looking  forward  to  it  with 
impatient  hope. 

My  read^  will  probably  readily 
imagine  why  80^  as  it  was  a  very  natural 


cause,  circumstanced  as  be  was.  It  w»8 
simply  thiij,  that  he  had  fallen  deeply 
in  love  with  sweet  Mary  Bonisuk*. 
NobcKly  in  hia  case,  with  liLs  fine  appre- 
ciation of  female  excellence,  cotdd  havt? 
done  otherwise.  Ytt  he  was  no  novii*c 
to  the  society  even  of  the  loveliest  ai.fi 
most  accomplish od  women  which  th-» 
best  circles,  eithfr  of  this  country  or  f^e 
Continent,  afibnled.  Nor  yet  was  be  ''•l^ 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  firs^t  pretty  face 
that  smiled  to  him  across  the  tea-tabh 
or  in  a  country  walk.  He  was  a  m*  n 
who  knew  the  world,  whose  heart  W3s 
under  his  own  control,  and  whoso  fancy 
w^ould  never  nm  away  with  hia  jadsj- 
ment  But  in  this  case,  both  heart  an-l 
judgment  were  satisfied  ;  and,  in  troth, 
it  was  less  the  gentle  beauty  of  Ih^ 
countenance,  and  the  perfect  grac-; 
of  every  movement,  than  the  lovely,  ra- 
assuming  character,  the  self-forgettb* 
devotion  of  daughterly  dut}%  which  wou 
him  irresistibly  from  their  first  dweUinz 
together. 

Still  he  was  in  no  htxrry  to  declare 
his  afiection,  though  Mary  herself  'wl'^ 
could  not,  on  her  part,  close  her  eyes  b 
his  many  attractive  qualities,  felt  h:i^ 
before  he  avowed  himself,  that  she  hai 
won  his  affections ;  and  unspeakably 
happy,  and  still  more  lovely,  did  this 
silent,  sweet  knowledge  make  her.  Tlm^ 
love,  based  on  esteem,  shot  down  vt-ry 
deep  roots  into  her  being,  and  wheo,  in 
the  second  year,  tiie  young  curate  avowed 
his  love,  she  almost  proudly  coaSeaetd 
hers.  Her  father,  of  course,  gave  hii 
cheerful  consent  and  blessing,  and  all 
was  joyous  almost  as  if  they  w&a 
married. 

In  their  perfect  confidence  and  knov- 
lodge  of  each  other,  the  young  curate 
implored  that  their  marriage  might  fit 
once  take  place,  but  her  father  woold 
not  consent.  He  was  a  prudent  man.  he 
said,  and  must  see  his  affianced  son-i> 
law  in  a  better  position  than  that  of  i 
curate  before  he  consented  to  the  mxt- 
riage.  His  own  living  was  small,  aaJ 
having  come  only  late  into  the  poesed- 
sion,  he  had  been  able  to  save  very 
little,  besides  which  his  ^fe's  long  ill- 
ness, and  now  the  necessity  of  baring  « 
curate,  required  his  whole  income.  And 
who  could  say  how  long  Selfpyn  wooltl 
have  to  wait  for  the  rectory  of  Oombc- 
hury?  He  might  be  five-and-twwity 
years  a  curate  as  he  himself  had  \»eii, 
yet  he  had  never  taken  a  wife  all  thoso 
years. 

The  natural  obstinBcy  and  inabesr 
bility  of  his  temper  ahowed  itself  thus. 
The  lover  was  greatly  displeased.  Vsry 
excused  her  &Sifir,  and  then  the  subject 
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dropped,  and  the  yoang  people  made 
themaeWeB  happy  ia  be^  lovera 

The  two  old  reotora  of  Gherrington 
and  Gombe-boiy  seem^  as  if  kving 
one  against  the  other.  The  old  maa  <x 
Gherrington,  in  fact,  though  he  now 
Bcaroely  left  the  house,  and  was  more 
touchy  and  obstinate  than  ever,  seemed, 
as  he  approached  eighty,  to  have  had  a 
new  lease  of  life  gpunted  to  him.  He 
might  apparently  last  for  another  ten 
years.  Just,  however,  when  they  said 
that  the  old  man  of  Gombe-bury  would 
assuredly  live  for  ever,  he  very  quietly 
passed  away  in  his  sleep. 

The  news  came  express,  three  hun- 
dred miles  to  Ghemngton.  Let  us 
hope  that  there  was  jov  amongst  the 
angels  in  heaven  over  me  old  rector's 
arrival  there,  seeing  that  there  was  so 
mooh  iov  on  earth  on.  his  having  de- 
parted tnence.  We  cannot  blame  Siem, 
however,  for  rejoicing;  it  was  very 
natural.  And  now  the  first  thought  of 
the  Rev.  John  Selwyn  was,  that  his 
Hary  would  be  his  wife.  But  he  counted 
without  his  host. 

If  he  had  been  bound  by  one  old  man, 
Mary  was  still  also  bound  by  another. 
Her  father  felt  grieved  and  offended  that 
the  first  lliought  should  be  the  depriving 
him  of  his  daughter,  and  he  refused  his 
consent  iot  tlie  present ;  therefore  the 
scvlong-ezpectant  rector  took  possession 
of  his  Uving  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
oounties  of  Kngland,  amidst  the  most 
paradisaical  circumstances  of  locality 
and  association,  with  a  very  dissatisfied 
mind. 

The  haU.  the  church,  and  the  par- 
sonage of  Gombe-bury  all  stood  grouped 
togemer,  yet  not  too  near  to  be  obtru- 
sive the  one  on  the  other,  forming,  how- 
ever, an  entire  and  harmonious  whole, 
like  emblems  of  the  most  feivoured  fea- 
tures of  English  society,  wealth,  reli- 
gion, and  £)meBtio  life.  The  young 
rector  had  no  idea  of  so  rare  and  per- 
fect a  lot  felling  to  his*  share,  and  with 
a  truly  generous  and  affectionate  emo- 
tion, he  surveyed  all  more  with  reference 
to  BCary  than  himself. 

The  residents  of  the  hall  were  simply 
a  gentleman,  Mr.  Yorke,  and  his  young 
daughter,  similar,  in  respect  of  rela- 
tional circumstances,  to  the  home  he 
had  left,  but  with  the  most  marked  dif- 
ference. 

Miss  Yorke,  now  about  eighteen,  was 
not  lees  lovely  than  Mary  Bumside, 
but  more  blooming,  and  altogether  care- 
free, whilst  her  feUier,  hardly  more  than 
middle-aged,  was  a  man  of  active  ha- 
bits, joyous  and  open  as  the  day.  A 
great  lover  of  a  country  life  and  field- 


sports,  he  spent  half  tbe  year  at  his  bean- 
tiftd  country-seat,  rand  the  remainder 
either  abroad  or  in  London  fbr  the  sake 
of  his  daughter. 

Both  fether  and  daughter  received 
the  Toung  clergyman,  now  their  dose 
neighbour,  with  the  greatest  hospita- 
lity. His  pleasing  exterior  and  dmui- 
ners  won,  indeed.  ;all  hearts,  and  a  life 
of  the  miost  genial  and  attractive  oha- 
raoter  opened  before  him. 

The  parsonage-house  was  in  such 
perfect  order  tlwt  nothing  was  needed 
but  to  furnish  it  anew  to  nis  taste,  and 
bring  his  wife  here  at^  once.  B^  new 
friends  were  aware  of  his  engage- 
ment to  his  late  rector's  daughter,  and 
this  seemed  still  more  to  reconmiend 
him.  They  were  impatient  to  have  his 
wife  amongst  them,  and  to  show  her 
the  kindness  which  they  already  felt 
towards  her  for  his  sake. 

Poor  Mary  1  she  did  not  come.  But 
that  was  no  fault  of  hers.  Her  fether 
was  now  worried  and  angered  by  a  new 
annoyance,  by  the  curates  who  suc- 
ceeded her  betrothed,  one  after  another, 
each  apparently  more  unfit  than  his 

Sredecessor,  ana  all  equally  incapable  of 
vtng  or  working  witn  her  fether.  He 
was  now  seriously  ill  with  his  new  vex- 
ation, and  she  herself^  unwilling  to 
leave  him  in  this  unhappy  state,  be- 
sought of  her  lover  to  postpone  the 
marriage  yet  for  a  little  time. 

The  young  rector  of  Gombe-bury 
thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  demand 
his  wife,  and  went  up  to  Gherrington 
for  that  purpose.  Here  finding  the 
case  more  hopeless  than  he  had  ima- 
gined, and  believing  certainly  that  l^e 
old  man  could  not  live  many  months, 
nothing  was  said  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  their  marriage,  which,  as  it  was  now 
winter,  they  mutually  a^eed  to  defer 
till  spring.  When  sprmg  came  the 
young  rector  again  visited  Gherrington, 
and  now  the  old  man,  being  seUled 
with  a  curato  to  his  mind,  appeared  in 
his  usual  health,  and  with  it  all  the 
old  impediments  against  parting  with 
his  daughter  rose  up  as  formidlably  as' 
ever.  Mary  besought  of  her  lover  that 
her  father  might  reside  with  them,  for 
this  seemed  to  her  the  only  means  by 
which  this  great  obstacle  could  be  over- 
come. Selwyn  consented  cheerfully. 
He  said,  and  he  felt,  that  he  would  con- 
sent to  anything  if  he  could  but  see  any 
prospect  of  accomplishing  his  marria^. 
But  the  old  man  would  not  hear  of  it. 
He  brought  forward  so  many  objections, 
and  that  with  so  much  anger,  and  in  so 
offensive  a  spirit,  that  b^  the  young 
people   felt   that   it  was   better  still 
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to  wait  than  take  such  an  inmate  to 
their  homo.  A  perfectly  blank  h-ypc- 
leflsnofla  seemed  now  to  stand  before 
them:  for  whilst  this  obstinate,  un- 
manageable man  lived  there  was  no 
chance  of  their  union,  unless  by  an  ab- 
Golnto  breach  between  him  and  them- 
BbUetL 

They  parted,  ICary  promising  to  in- 
form her  lover  the  first  moment  anv 
change,  either  in  life  or  death,  took 
place.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
painful.  Selwyn  now  wholly  discon- 
tinued his  visits,  aa  being  the  most 
prudent,  and  in  this  way  two  years 
went  on. 

The  woman  must,  to  every  case  of  this 
kind,  be  by  far  the  greater  sufferer ;  and 
IB  tlija  particular  instance  Mary's  duties 
were  hard  and  irksome,  and  her  days 
▼ery  Wearisome.  Ho,  on  tUe  controxT, 
was  surrounded  with  many  pleasuraUe 
oircumstances,  and  many  Idnd  and 
cheerful  firiends,  none  of  whom  showed 
him  more  sympathy  than  the  father  and 
daughter  at  tiie  hall,  who,  not  fullj 
knowing  the  case,  thought  that  his 
affianced  wife  was  treating  him  heart- 
lessly if  not  cruelly. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  a  nsclesa 
burdensome  life,  like  that  of  the  old 
rector's,  was  spared  so  long.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  to  teach  his  daughter  patient 
submission  and  long-suffering.  Ho 
many  times  said  that  she  and  Selwyn 
wislied  him  dead,  and  again  he  would 
petulantly  bid  her  leave  him  and  get 
married.  It  was  almost  more  f^n  uie 
oould  bear. 

For  another  twelve  montlis  Selwyn 
did  not  visit  Cherrington.  It  was  no 
use  his  coming,  unless  he  could  take 
away  his  wife ;  there  was,  therefore,  a 
tacit  understanding  between  them,  that 
until  that  time  arrived  it  was  better 
not  to  come.  He  also  vnx)te  less  fro- 
quentlv ;  for  what  was  thero  to  tell  her 
but  of  his  own  happier  life  and  the 
great  kindness  of  his  fiiendg?  and  by 
degrees  he  grew  shy  even  of  this  topic~^ 
he  said,  b^use  it  contrasted  so  pain- 
ftdly  with  her  life. 

All  his  truest  friends  wished  him 
mairied,  fancying  that  they  perceived 
a  deterioration  of  character,  and  seein? 
temptation  to  any  man  in  this  long  trial 
of  endumnce.  Many,  too,  were  not 
sparing  in  casting  much  blame  on  the 
aiffianced  wife,  whose  hard  lot  they  had 
no  means  of  understanding. 

About  this  time,  cither  in  irritation 
at  tlie  long  delay,  or  weakly  echoing 
the  opinion  of  some  other  person,  he 
wrote  to  Mary,  saying  it  would  be 
better  to  break  off  their  engagement  at 


once  rather  than  thus  keep  it  lingering 
on  for  years.  Farltf^heaaid  more  than 
he  intended,  ezaggctating  his  own  Rif- 
fering  to  excuse  the  cruelty  of  the 
words  he  wrote. 

When  he  had  sent  off  the  letter,  if 
any  reaction  took  place,  he  jpacified  his 
outraged  tenderness  b^  saymg  it  wodU 
determine  her  to  act  mdependenUy  «f 
her  father :  tiiat  this  was  really  all  k 
wanted,  and  that  it  was  the  wisest  ste^ 
he  could  have  taken. 

How  cruel  that  letter  was  he  had  ro 
idea,  or  surely  it  had  never  been  wifitten 
for  he  was  not  a  false  or  a  haid-bnutad 
man.  He  was  naturally  of  a  noli«  ^ 
true  nature,  and  this  y^  tbe  ML  ctef 
towards  a  long  sorrow. 

How  she  felt  the  letter  I  will  Mt  •&> 
tempt  to  say.  Yet  it  did  sot  eqme  b 
her  with  an  utter  surprise.  SgbwbS 
of  this  sort  slie  had  dreaded  |bf 'ffW 
time,  though  she  would  have 
than  have  accused  him  of  it; 
keenly  perceptive  auction  haft 
altering  tone  in  his  letters. 

The  answer  waa  written  as  X.  W 
her  life's  blood ;  that  such  bei«  ^ 
case,  and  she  hei^elf  peeing  for  fiv  V^j 
sent  no  change  in  her  proeptcls, 
must  submit  Not  a  woi^  di&,ilie 
of  tho  agony  of  thus  wvsitthJI^^ 
were,  heart  fixim  heart  Ji  him  Mt 
foel  it,  she  would  suffer  in  «|kM 
She  returned  him,  dieiefore^  lb*'iSI 
which  bhe  had  worn  a£  his  sAmh 
wife  for  now  neax^  ^evai  years. 

She  wrote  very  meekly  and  Te^ltl' 
rowfolly.  There  waa  neither  ftA»A 
nor  recrimination  in  the  letter,  a  im 
the  expression  simply  of  a  sttliniBsn 
spirit  Dowed  between  two  ^ruiuK 
burdens— burdens  it  seemed  fiir  befsu 
her  strength  to  bear.  She  thought  ^ 
he  must  know  this  as  well  as  $he  (lil 
therefore  she  did  not  speak  of  it  If  ti 
knew  it,  tlult  was  enough ;  if  not  it^ 
too  late  now  to  tell  Mm.  She  wa^ 
s^d,  God's  will  bo  done,  and  gavsl&P 
back  his  freedom. 

The  worst  of  a  letter  is,  that  it  A^ 
but  imperfectly  the  spirit  of  the«M 
if  he  or  she  to  whom  it  is  wUressell^; 
not  in  harmony  with  the  wnkt-  ^ 
was  it  now.  Selwyn,  who  hadV  ^ 
time  porsuaded  himself  thid  Mvf 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  ra^ 
than  give  him  up,  felt  at  once  piq'fi 
and  offended  by  her  curt  and  submi^i^ 
reply.  The  unresisting  spirit  of* 
broken  heart  which  was  expreaed  in 
every  line  of  the  letter,  was  interpreted 
by  his  mortified  pride  as  the  revelatwJ 
of  the  natural  ooldaeas  of  »  cba(S£ie{ 
which  he  had  frfaUy 
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without  taking  time  to  deliberate,  ho 
retnnied,  not  onlj  the  ring  wliich  he, 
too,  hmd  raoeived,  but  fkUo  her  letters, 
■ocompanied  with  one  from  him,  saying 
that  tbe  blame  of  this  ttep^  if  blame 
there  were,  must  now  r«at  entirely  with 
her;  for  the  having  returned  his  be- 
trothal ring,  had  ^rtually  first  broken 
the  engagement,  and  thus  proved  her 
•fleetiou  to  be  less  strong  than  he  had 
flattered  himielf  for  so  many  years  that 
it  was. 

Some  people  have  the  knack,  when 
they  know  their  cause  to  be  weak,  of 
throwing  others  in  the  wrong.  It  is  a 
ooQvenieot  shield,  even  against  self-ac- 
cusation. I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
this  was  now  the  case  with  the  rector 
of  Gombe-buiy.  Rb  was  so  utterly  dis- 
aatisfled  with  himself,  that  it  vras  a  com- 
fort to  stand  behind  this  shield.  But 
there  cannot  be  any  greater  oowaidice. 

I  know  not  how  Hanr  bore  this  ter- 
rible blow;  neither  did  she  herself 
know.  At  firstshe  was  sostunned,  as  it 
were,  that  sha  could  not  believe  it.  She 
thought  it  was  only  an  outbreak  of 
disappcMntment  and  anger,  and  that 
soon  another  letter  of  conoiliatbn  would 
omne.  Some  of  my  readers  may  despise 
her  for  being  ready  to  forgive  him.  I 
cannot  help  it;  for  assuredly  she  would 
have  forgiven  him  even  more  than  this. 
She  acknowledged  even  now  the  long 
and  cruel  trial  to  which  his  faith  and 
his  love  had  been  subjected ;  and  still 
believing  in  the  nobili^  of  his  nature, 
she  hoped  and  hoped  still  that  this 
would  triumph,  and  that  he  would  ask 
for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

But  no  such  letter  came. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  this  ter- 
rible shipwreck  of  a  life's  hope  should 
tell  upon  her  countenance  if  not  upon 
her  health ;  and  even  the  dulled  senses 
of  her  fietther  interpreted  rather  than 
demanded  the  cause.  She  confessed 
to  him  the  simple  truth,  that  their  long 
engagement  was  at  an  end.  The  in- 
telUgenoe  had  a  strange  effect  upon  the 
old  man.  It  was  one  of  those  con- 
vulsions of  the  whole  being  which  at 
once  rouses  tbe  dormant  feusmties  as  the 
drunkard  is  sobered  by  a  sudden  shock. 

At  once  the  selfish  old  man  compre- 
hended his  own  selfishness,  wept  and 
bewailed  the  sorrow  of  his  daughter, 
and  would  have  written  to  his  lost 
son-in-law  to  call  him  back;  would 
have  made  any  sacrifice  now  that  it 
ma  too  late,  and  then  sank  into  a  state 
of  total  imbecility,  which  had  but  one 
alleviation,  that  it  fiieed  her  ftom  the 
violent  outbreaks  alike  of  his  anger  or 
griet 


But  I  must  do  the  rector  of  Combe- 
bury  the  justice  to  say  that  he  was  grehtly 
cut  up  by  the  turn  which  his  aifiuis  Laii 
taken ;  and  though  too  proud  to  nnke 
confidants  of  any  of  his  present  fnends. 
it  was  soon  known  to  all  that  bin  mar- 
riage was  at  an  end,  and  that  it  vu 
necessarily  a  great  di£tieBB  to  hk. 
Everybody,  therefore,  was  more  ^ 
than  ever,  though  no  one  ventued  £ 
speak  on  the  subject. 

He  now  passed  more  of  his  time  the 
ever  at  the  nail,  and  Hj.  Torke,  him^'i 
a  fine  scholar  and  extensive  traTeBEr, 
greatly  enjoyed  his  society,  and  did  evay- 
thing  in  lus  power  to  make  his  tisx 
paas^agreeably.  So,  again,  twelve  mondu 
passed.  Winter  came,  and  a  tianm 
and  terrible  event  oocurred,  which  p^t 
every  other  thought  out  of  peoples 
minas.  Mr.  Torke  was  suddenly  l^!kd 
whilst  hunting,  and  tbe  rector  was  nov 
called  upon  to  partidpate  in  the  giitf 
of  others.  The  whole  parL^  moan»i 
as  one  man,  for  Mr.  Totke  was  uniTer- 
sally  respected  and  beloved.  Bii 
daughter  stood  suddenly  alone  in  tbe 
world,  the  possessor  of  a  Isige  forte: 
and  though  she  had  innumerable  fn^ 
and  many  connectkms,  she  looked  op 
to  the  rector,  her  father's  friend,  U 
counsel  and  support  in  preference  to  tQ 
others. 

But  we  will  not  linger  on  this  put 
of  the  story.  Lawyers,  and  executory 
and  relations  there  were  plenty,  vA. 
people  ready  on  all  hands  to  be  frieo>i8 
to  the  heiress.  But  she  turned  fioio 
them  all;  turned  from  her  nearK^  re 
latives,  and  asked  consolation  only  frc^ai 
the  fioivourite  ccHnpanion  of  her  father. 

It  was  impoBsiDle  iar  him  to  mistda* 
his  position.  She  was  one  to  love,  yerr 
gentle,  very  trusting,  and  she  had  giT<e£ 
all  her  young  affections  to  him.  Wai 
it  strange,  then,  that  in  twelve  mon^ 
he  mamed  her  ?— that  he  purposely  in- 
quired no  further  after  the  unhappj 
people  at  CSierrington ;  made  it  h^ 
duty  to  forget  the  past  in  the  pieaent. 
and  settled  himself  down  very  com- 
fortably and  yery  splendidly  at  ihe  ha!^ 
takiug,  according  to  the  provision  ^ 
the  vnll,  the  name  of  Torke,  in  additj(ti 
to  his  own? 


CHAPTER  n. 

Let  me  now  pass  ten  years. 

I  beg  pardon  for  attempting  to  ia- 
terest  my  readers  in  such  midd]e4ige<i 
people  as  xny  hero  and  heroine  are  by 
this  time.  But  I  cannot  help  it ;  and  I 
must  forthennore  request  them  to  aooom* 
pany  me,  for  the  remainder  of  the  stoiy, 
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to  the  fine  old  city  of  Oldminster,  the 
towers  and  spires  of  whose  ancient  ca- 
thedral rise  above  the  town,  and  are 
seen  for  miles  around. 

On  the  warm  south  side  of  the  min- 
ster lies  the  spacious  close,  and  under 
the  shadowineas  of  ibi  stotely  trees, 
rivalling  in  grandeur  the  cathedral  it- 
self, stand  the  magnificent  houses  of 
canons,  and  prebendaries,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  not  to  mention 
the  bishop^s  palace,  which,  however,  is 
more  distant  Very  grand  and  stately  is 
all  this ;  those  old,  handsome,  dark-red 
brick  houses,  with  their  well-cut  stone 
quoins  and  window-heads ;  the  cloisters 
and  courts  with  their  fotmtains,  and  the 
gardens  with  their  lawns  and  flower- 
borders,  and  their  old  walls  covered 
with  exquisite  creepefs,  and  broad- 
leaved  %-trees.  Yes,  truly,  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  stately  place;  and  they 
who  live  there  seem  to  be  privileged 
people. 

The  Bev.  John  Selwyn  Yorke  is  one 
of  the  canons  of  Oldminster,  and  is 
resident  here  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year ;  and  though  considered  an  unsocial 
man,  of  very  peculiar  habits,  and  not 
very  much  liked  by  his  clerical  brethren, 
yet  is  £tf  too  important  a  man,  both 
aa  regards  character  and  worldly  position, 
not  to  be  allowed  freely  to  follow  his 
ovm  course,  and  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
magnates  of  the  place. 

Ten  years,  as  I  have  already  said, 
have  passed  since  the  young,  trusting, 
and  loving  wife  has  also  passed  away. 
She  left  mm  a  widower  alter  the  birui 
of  her  first  child,  a  little  daughter, 
whom  he  called  Clarice,  after  her ;  and 
very  deeply  did  he  mourn  for  the  £ur 
young  creature  thus  suddenly  cut  ofi^, 
who  lived  long  enough  to  aidow  him 
with  worldly  wealth,  and  to  leave  him 
a  little  image  of  herself,  and  then  smil- 
ing sweetly,  went  to  join  her  fiither  in 
the  world  of  spirits. 

It  was  a  grief  not  lightly  to  be  forgot- 
ten ;  aud  ail  the  more  so,  as  he  could 
not  dispossess  his  mind  of  the  belief  that 
he  was  thus  bereft  in  punishment  of  the 
lightness  with  whidi  he  had  broken  his 
former  vows. 

He  roused  himself,  however,  to  his 
duties,  not  only  as  a  clergyman,  but  as 
the  steward  of  that  large  property  which 
be  now  held  in  trust  for  his  infant 
daughter.  And  so  the  years  passed.  A 
good  man  can  hardly  be  very  unhappy, 
however  much  the  griefe  and  trials 
of  the  world  may  press  upon  him,  be- 
cause he  knows  tluit  aU  things  are  in 
the  hands  ol  a  supreme  and  all-wise 
Buler ;  that  his  beloved  ones,  if  taken 


from  him,  are  removed  but  for  a  time, 
and  that  only  as  loadstones,  to  attract 
him  to  the  higher  life  to  whioh  they 
have  been  advanced.  The  <mly  thing 
that  can  make  such  a  mi^  unhappy  is 
the  reproach  of  his  conscience ;  any  sense 
of  past  weakness  or  wrong-doing,  any 
unkindness,  ingratitude,  or  injury  to- 
wards those  who  have  loved  and  trusted 
or  benefited  him,  will  mar  fi>r  him  the 
richest  lot  of  earthly  fortune.  So  was 
it  now  with  Canon  Yorke;  so  had  it 
been  wiUi  him  for  years. 

No  sooner  was  the  first  terrible  shock 
and  poignancy  of  grief  for  the  sudden 
death  of  his  young  wife  some  little 
abated,  than  the  remembranee  of  Mary 
Bumside  awoke  in  his  soul  with  the  an- 
guish of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  was 
the  Nemesis  which  never  fiuls  either  in 
this  life  or  the  next;  and  happy  for  those 
with  whom  it  is  the  former.  He  thought 
of  her  not  with  any  reference  then  to  a 
second  marriage,  bat  merely  that  he 
must  atone  to  her  for  the  past 

And  what,  in  the  mean  time,  has  be- 
come of  Maxy?  Her  father  died  before 
Selwyn  had  married  the  young  heiress. 
She  nerself  was  but  slenderly  provided 
for*  The  rector,  who  had  long  been 
waiting  for  her  fethar's  pkoe^  took  pos- 
session immediately  on  his  demise ;  the 
old  fmniture  was  sold,  and  with  about 
a  tiiousand  pounds,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  and  the  whole  of  her  fether's 
savings,  she  did  what  most  young 
women  in  her  situation  would  have  done, 
she  took  a  situation  as  governess.  But 
though  she  was  a  remarkably  fine 
musician,  and  possessed  x>f  more  than 
the  usual  female  aooomplishmente  and 
knowledge,  yet  not  baring  been  trained 
to  this  life  of  hard  submiasion,  her  health 
threatened  to  break  down  under  it  Two 
orthiee  years,  and  as  many  changes,  sa- 
tisfied her,  therefore,  that  she  must  seek 
some  other  mode  of  life.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, she  was  pondering  in  deep  anxiety 
as  to  where  was  the  niche  in  the  world 
whioh  she  was  fitted  to  fill,  and  laying 
beftoe  God  her  troubles  and  her  anxie- 
ties, she  received  a  letter  from  her 
one  dear  female  friend,  then  the  wife  of 
a  modem  apostle,  a  devoted  missionary 
in  South  Africa,  inriting  her  to  oome 
out  to  them,  and  to  share  their  home, 
and  if  not  their  toils,  yet  to  receive  their 
sympathy  and  love. 

Tnis  came  to  her  like  a  voice  from 
heaven,  and  to  Africa  she  went  Their 
sympathy  and  their  love  was  as  a  balm  to 
her  soul,  and  she  willingly  and  joyfrilly 
entered  as  a  labourer  with  them  in  thui 
vineyard  of  Christian  serrioe. 

How  good  she  was,  and  how  nobly  she 
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ncled  her  part  in  that  terrible  olimale, 
amidst  all  the  harcUhipe  and  privi^ 
tiona  of  miaaionaiy  life,  I  need  not  telL 
Knoagh  that  aho  came  as  an  angel  both 
io  the  white  and  the  blade  people^  and 
■ocfa  a  peace  and  e^en  joy  flowed  into 
her  heart  as  can  be  bom  only  of  the 
entirost  falfllment  of  duty  and  the  lore 
of  thoee  amongst  whom  we  are  placed. 

T%ere  is  only  one  ending  to  mission- 
aiy  life  in  A&ica,  uid  Mary*B  friends 
formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  She 
saw  the  two  laboniers,  husband  and  wife, 
laid  side  by  side  under  a  palm-treo  in 
the  small  bnt  crowded  burial-groond 
which  soironnded  their  little  chnrch,  and 
then,  alrdtdy  soffering  in  health,  she 
returned  to  cn^land  with  the  one  child 
of  its  apostolic  parents,  which  she 
adopted  as  her  own,  determined  thence- 
forth to  live  and  labour  for  it,  knowing 
that  God  would  bless  her,  and  leaving 
all  the  rest  to  him. 

This  little  Anglo- African  child,  a  giri, 
Lisette  by  name,  hardly  felt  the  loss  of 
her  parents  in  the  love  and  care  of  her 
adopted  mother.  The  child  called  ber 
aunt,  but  to  her  she  was  as  a  daughter. 
In  returning  to  England,  Mary  veiy 
naturally  sought  out  the  only  relatiye 
which  tne  little  Lisette  possessed  in 
this  oountry,  a  blind  old  lady,  a  Mrs. 
Verity.  This  again  brings  us  to  Old- 
minster  and  the  cathedral  close. 

On  the  side  of  tiiio  close  opposite  to 
the  cathedral  stands  a  row  of  thirteen 
houses  with  their  long  line  of  flower- 
borders  and  smoothly-shaven  lawn  in 
front  These  are  houses  built  for  the 
widows  and  daughters  of  decayed  clergy- 
men, enviable  abodes  of  elegance  and 
Ce  amidst  all  that  is  kindred  to  the 
t  and  soothing  to  declining  life. 
Mereif  ul  homes  of  good  women. 

Li  the  centre  house  of  these  thirteen, 
therefore,  lives  blind  old  Mrs.  Yerity, 
and  here  she  has  resided  for  many  years. 
Everybody  knows  and  loves  her.  I  wish 
it  were  only  possible  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  noble  patience  with  which  she  has 
borne  all  her  life's  sorrows,  her  blindnesst 
and  now  her  solitary  old  age !  Yet  it 
is  not  often  solitary  after  nl),  for  she  is 
sure  to  have  some  young  orphan  lady 
or  poor  governess  out  of  place  with  her, 
for  companionship  is  one  of  the  merciful 
provisions  of  this  beautiful  institution ; 
and  now  for  the  last  three  months  she 
has  had  oxur  dear  Maiy  Bumside  vrith 
her  and  the  little  Anglo- African  Lisette. 

The  large  residence  of  Oanon  Yorke 
was  just  opposite  the  thirteen  small 
houses  of  which  J  have  spoken,  conse- 
quently the  close  lay  between  them. 

The  canon  was  not  very  rigid  in  the 


performanoe  of  his  derioil  datiei.eU]i« 
at  Oldminster  or  Gombo-buzy.  At  the 
latter  place  he  had  an  excellent  msnied 
curate  residing  with  his  family  in  ths 
parsonage,  whilst  he  himself  ocoDpiod 
the  hafi.  He  appeared  to  neopie 
generally  to  travel  a  great  deal;  but 
his  journeys  were  rather  eceantiic; 
sometimes  toa  great  distance,  again  (nl; 
to  a  neighbouring  town  or  oonn^.  H« 
generallv  set  out  in  great  haste,  and 
appeared  out  of  spirits  when  he  retained. 
as  though  disappointed. 

The  truth  was  that  he  had  been  seeikiog 
now  for  a  long  time  ftx  the  daughter  i 
the  former  rector  of  Chenington.  Itvu 
extraordinaiy  how  she  had  become  lo^ 
to  evervbody.  Thia  always  seektag  sod 
never  finding,  seemed  to  deepen  tbe  in- 
terest of  the  quest  The  truth  was^tbal 
the  longer  he  lived  the  more  imsasible 
he  found  it  to  fotget  his  first  sffisoced 
wife.  The  older  he  grew,  and  nm 
earnest  became  his  sense  of  the  dotiet 
and  responsibilities  of  life,  the  more  itt 
felt  the  neoessily  of  her  as  a  compaaioo 
and  counsellor.  The  care  and  reflpco- 
sibility  of  his  young  daughter  made  iun 
still  more  urgent  to  find  her.  He  never 
loved  her,  even  i^  the  young  hooyaocj 
of  their  first  betrothal,  as  now,  and  he 
had  laid  it  npon  himself  as  a  ncied 
duty  before  God,  to  find  her,  and  to 
atone  to  her  for  the  lightaess  vith 
which  he  had  broken  his  early  vowi. 

If  there  were  ever  a  nobly  true  sod 
oonscientious  heart  it  was  that  of  Oanon 
Yorke,  now  after  tlie  experience  asd 
discipline  of  the  ten  last  year& 

He  is  considered,  as  I  have  said,  a  tctj 
peculiar  man  by  the  Oldminster  people; 
he  is  not  social  either  with  his  eock^ 
tical  brethron  or  their  families,  thertff<a« 
they  talk  all  the  more  about  hm 
His  little  daughter  is  always  with  Im 
whether  he  is  at  Combe-bury  of  Old- 
minster. If  he  were  not  so  reeerred, 
somebody  or  other  woidd  adviM  him  ^ 
marry  again,or  to  take  some  middle-*^ 
discreet  gentlewoman  into  his  funily.  U> 
have  the  care  of  the  young  Clarice.  Bot 
nobody  ventures  upon  this,  and  tbe 
young  lady  in  left  to  the  loving  and  iw* 
injuiUcious  care  of  Bcthell,  the&iiOM 
attendant  of  her  mother,  and  now  b£t 
most  devoted  humble  friend  and  eveo 
teacher.  Slie  was  a  wild,  little  io^  | 
pendent  creature,  and,  having  a  domizuoit 
spirit,  had  her  own  way  in  eveirihing.  1 
believe  her  &ther  never  contradicted  lier 
nor  disappointed  her  in  her  hfe,  and  teiy 
fortunate  it  was  that  between  Beibdl 
and  him  she  was  not  completely  tfoihd* 
As  it  was,  her  wilfulnen  only  uaob 
her  the  more  piquant  and  amoBBg* 
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Whether  her  fother  or  Bethell  taught  her 
to  read  was  never  known  ;  but  she  now 
not  only  read  but  knew  a  great  deal 
more  than  most  children  of  her  age.  She 
was,  in  short,  remarkably  observant  and 
quick,  and  learned  nobody  knew  how. 

Her  fiither's  house  was  not  a  very 
cheerfal  one  ;  the  furniture  was  old,  and 
the  rooms  he  inhabited  were  lined  with 
books,  which,  though  valuable,  were  very 
dingy.  It  was  one  of  those  houses  in 
which  the  want  of  a  pervading  female 
taste  is  very  evident,  and  in  which  is  never 
found  cheerful  female  society ;  though 
the  young  CHarioe  and  her  ikithful  old 
Bethell  were  anything  but  dull  there. 

If  I  wanted  to  find  a  contrast  to  this 
large  gloomy  house,  I  should  just  walk 
across  the  Minster-close  to  the  centre 
house  of  the  thirteen.  Bmall  it  was,  and 
calculated  otxly  for  a  small  income ;  but 
surely  never  was  there  such  a  cheerful, 
happy  home,  yet  only  a  blind  old  widow, 
our  Mary  Bumside,  and  her  little  Anglo- 
African  orphan  were  its  inmates.  All, 
however,  wras  bright  and  cheerful  and 
heart-enliwening,  both  within  and 
around,  sixnplv  because  they  trusted  in 
Qod  and  \oyea  one  another. 

The  litftle  Anglo-African  orphan,  a 
gentle,  thoughtful  child,  whose  sallow 
complexion  told  of  her  foreign  birth, 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  lively 
Olarioe  aa,  on  the  day  after  her  arrival 
at  Oldminster,  she  walked  into  the 
gardens  of  the  close  attended  by  BetheU. 
Clarice  wfts  a  perfect  contrast  to  her 
father  in  regard  to  her  social  proclivities. 
Nothing  was  easier  or  pleasanter  to  her 
tlian  to  make  acquaintance ;  and  taking 
a  fancy  to  the  solitary  little  Lisette,  very 
soon  made  her  her  daily  associate. 
Bethell  sat  on  one  of  the  seats, — ^if  it  had 
been  warm  weather  she  would  have 
brought  her  work  with  her, — or  walked 
about  whilst  the  little  girls  amused 
themselves  together.  Claiice  lorded  it 
over  her  companion,  and  noticing  her 
sallow  complexion,  made  her  tell  of  her 
life  in  Africa,  which  the  young  heiress 
thought  very  interesting.  In  two  days 
Olarice  and  Lisette  were  dear  friends. 
It  is  very  easy  for  little  girls  to  become 
such ;  and  as  the  weather  was  somewhat 
cold,  Clarice  hivited  herself  into  Lisette's 
home,  to  the  steps  of  which  Bethell 
followed  her,  and  then  vras  invited  in. 
There  could  be  no  harm  in  her  young 
charge  going  there,  Bethell  knew  very 
well,  for  everybody  esteemed  old  Mrs. 
Verity. 

Glt^ce  was  delighted  with  the  cheer- 
ful little  home  of  her  friend,  it  was  so 
treah  and  fragrant ;  there  were  so  many 
bcMBtatifiil  flowers  about  it,  and  the  blind 


old  lady  sat  at  her  knitting  with  her 
&ir  complexion  and  silver  hair  and 
eyes  that  did  not  look  at  all  blind, 
dressed  in  beautiful  grey  silk — ^not  dis- 
mal mourning— quite  a  beautiful  old 
lady  I  And  as  to  Lisette's  aunt, — 
Ghurice  looked  at  her  again  and  again, 
she  was  so  very  attractive  to  her,  so 
sweet  and  gentle,  so  elegant  and  winning 
in  her  manners-^then, Idssed  her  of  her 
own  accord,  and  asked  her  if  she  might 
call  her  '  aunt '  as  Lisette  did. 

'  Yes,'  said  Lisette,  as  if  answering  for 
her  aunt, '  she  shall  be  your  aunt  and 
you  and  I  then  can  be  sisters.' 

Clarice  threw  her  arms  round  Mary's 
neck,  without  waiting  for  any  reply 
from  her  and  again  kissed  her,  saying, 
'  I  love  you !  you  shall  be  my  aunt,  and 
rU  bring  papa  to  see  you  some  day  1' 


CHAPTER  IIL 

'  Papa,*  said  little  Clarice  one  evening, 
after  sne  hsA  been  several  times  to  Mrs. 
Verity's,  'I've  got  an  aunt,  and  you 
must  love  her  very  much — I  wish  she 
was  my  mamma  though  1' 

'  Konsense,  child  1  who  has  put  such 
thoughts  into  your  head?  not  Bethell,  I 
hope,'  said  the  canon,  almost  angrily. 

*  I  heard  l^lrs.  Caraharlton  and  Canon 
Shaw  saying  that  you  should  give  me  a 
new  mamma,*  replied  Clarice,  '  and  I 
should  like  Lisette's  aunt.' 

*Whafs  Lisette's  aunt  Uke?*  asked 
he,  for  he  had  already  seen  Lisette ;  *  is 
she  a  Soutli  African,  too  ?* 

*  She's  BO  pretty,  papa,  only  I  don't 
think  she  is  young ;  but  I  love  her  very 
much;  and  that  is  such  a  nice  old  blind 
lady  I  and  they  have  such  pretty  rooms, 
and  Lisette's  aunt  sings  beautifully,  and 
Lisette  can  play  so  well,  and  she  is  half 
a  year  younger  than  I  am ;  I  think  I 
should  learn.  Should  I  not, papa?  And 
Lisette's  aunt  likea  me  to  eo  there,  and 
so  does  ^Irs.  Verity,  and  she  is  her 
great-aunt,  you  know.' 

The  canon  made  no  objection  to  his 
little  daughter  gomg  to  see  Lisette's 
aunt,  the  great-niece  of  Mrs.  Verity  as 
he  supposed  her  to  be ;  indeed  he  was 
very  well  pleased  with  the  acquaintance, 
thinking  that  this  lady  might  teach  her 
music,  if  not  become  her  governess 
whilst  he  was  in  residence ;  for  it  was 
all  in  order  that  a  lady  residing  with 
Mrs.  Verity  should  be  of  the  accom- 
plished governess  class.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  some  day  before  long  he 
would  go  with  Clarice  and  thank  this 
lady  and  Mrs.  Verity  for  their  kindness 
to  his  little  daughter,  and  judge  whether 
it  would  be  desirable  and  buitable  to 
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propofle  the  toaching.  He  Lad  quite 
fixgotten  by  this  time  all  that  Clarice 
had  said  about  the  new  mamma,  and 
soon,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  whole  sulgect 
slipped  from  his  mind«  ^ 

And  he  must  be  excused  for  this 
heedlessness,  because  another  subject 
was  just  now  uppermost  He  reoeired 
information  from  a  person  whom  he  had 
employed  to  inquire  after  the  'daughter 
of  the  former  rector  of  Gherrington,'  that 
1^  was  living  in  the  far-west  of  Ireland 
as  companion  with  a  Mis.  O  Halloian 
Burke.  He  remembered  that  Mary*s 
mother  had  distant  relations  or  connec- 
tions in  Ireland,  and  now  he  thought 
that  probably  he  might  at  last  be  in  the 
right  track.  It  was  the  second  week  in 
December,  and  the  winter  had  set  in 
very  Beverely.   But  that  was  of  no  con- 

S[uence.  He  had  taken  winter  journeys 
ore  now  for  the  mne  object,  and  he 
was  not  easily  to  be  tamed  back. 

He  had  promised  his  little  daughter 
a  yery  happy  Ohnstmas  that  year. 
Now,  therefore,  he  left  orders  with 
Bethell  and  his  housekeeper  that  all 
was  to  be  prepsjed  just  the  same  as  if 
he  were  at  home»  he  hoping  to  return, 
though  it  might  be  only  in  time  for 
the  merry'jnairing.  Howerei^  all  the 
usual  poor  people  were  to  be  provided 
for,  as  well  as  numerous  humble  frifiods, 
to  whom  he  made  his  Clarice  a  bene&o- 
trees  every  year. 

The  little  girl  and  her  &ther  were 
talking  it  over  the  evening  before  he 
set  out. 

*  And  I  must  have  some  nice  present 
for  Lisette  and  her  aunt — my  aunt,  you 
know,  father  dear,  and  for  that  nice 
old  Mrs.  Verity.  I  wish,  papa  you'd 
f^ve  me  for  Lisette's  aunt  a  very  beau- 
tiful Church  Service,  one  bound  in 
ivory,  quite  lovely,  because  hers  is  such 
an  old  one.  I  saw  her  going  out  vrith 
it  one  morning,  and  I  made  such  a  mis- 
take, and  said,  "  Oh,  what  a  shabby  old 
book  1"  It  was  very  rude,  you  ^ow, 
papa,  but  f  couldn't  help  it,  because  it 
was  so  old ;  and  she  said,  **  My  dear,  I 
value  this  book  very  much;  it  was 
given  me  by  a  friend  I  once  had,"  and 
she  looked  so  sorry,  I  think  he  must  be 
dead;  perhaps  it  was  her  &ther,  so  I 
should  like  you  to  give  a  beautiful 
Church  Service.' 

Her  father  made  no  reply,  for  all  at 
once  he  remembered  that  he  had  given 
a  Church  Service  in  years  long  past 
— indeed  as  his  first  gift — to  Mary 
Bumside,  and  a  strange  questioning 
came  to  his  mind :  was  it  possible  that 
she  had  kept  it  like  this  young  lady  ? 

*  Kow,  aid  you  hear  me,  papa  ?'  de- 


manded the  impatient  little  oA,  as 
her  father  gave  her  no  reply.  *  I  ssid  I 
wanted  you  to  give  Liseite's  aunt  a 
beautiful  Church  Service,  Uke  mine, 
that  was  dear  mamma's — ^in  ivory.* 

•  Very  well,  my  dear,  Tve  no  olgec- 
tion;  you  can  get  one  £oc  her.  rilsMsk 
to  Bethell  about  it,  or  perhaps  Mrs. 
Carshalton  would  do  better.' 

'No,  I  won't  have  Mrs.  CsnihaltoD,' 
said  Clarice,  petulantly:  *desr  old 
Bethell  can  do  it.  And  I  shall  get 
something  very  nice  Sor  lisette  and  fbr 
Mrs.  Verity,  only  I  wonder  what  it 
should  be;  but  I  can  ask  lisette'a 
aunt,  can't  I,  papa  V 

'Well,  my  deer,  I  dare  say  I  shall  be 
bade  in  tinke,'  replied  her  fiUher,  'then 
we'll  see  about  these  things.' 

'I  shan't  wait  for  that.'  said  Clarice. 
'Tou  tall  Bethell  that  I  mayspendten 
pounds  for  my  fneads,  then  ue  and  I 
shall  manage.  I  know  exactly  how  to 
buy  things. 

*Vezy  well,  TU  apeak  to  Bethdl' 
said  t^  indulgent  canon,  kissiDg  his 
little  daughter,  and  she,  from  old  expe- 
rience, knew  that  she  ^onld  have  her 
own  way. 

Bat  it  must  not  be  sapposed  all  this 
time  that  Maiy  was  unaware  who  ins 
the  father  of  the  young  loaette  s  friesd. 
Biie  Imew  it,  and  she  felt  it  a  most  pe- 
culiar and  difficult  poaition  for  her  to 
be  placed  in.  The  very  day  after  he 
first  came  she  saw  him  crossing  the 
dose,  and  tiie  sight  of  him  sent,  as  it 
were,  all  her  life  tram  her  heart.  It 
was  well  for  her  that  her  old  compaoi^ 
was  sightless,  else  the  death-like  coim- 
tenance  must  have  alarmed  her. 

That  some  day,  too,  one  of  the  old 
neighbour  ladies  came  in,  as  she  6ltm 
did,  to  gossip,  for  it  seemed  only  friendiv 
to  many  of  them  to  bring  all  the  nevs 
to  the  blind  Mrs.  Verity. 

'  And  so  Canon  Torke  is  corner'  she 
said.  'Hereedprayereveeterday.  Ili^^ 
bis  reeding  vasUy ;  but  how  ill  he  looks !' 

Mary  was  sewio^;  she  moved  her 
chair  somewhat  behmd  the  visitor,  and 
nerved  herself  to  hear  whatever  might 
be  said. 

*  He  is  a  verv  handsome  man,  though! 
But  they  say  ne  will  never  get  over  hk 
wife's  death,  and  yet  that  must  be  sens 
or  eight  years  ago.  I  saw  Bethell  ooa- 
ing  out  of  the  Carshaltons'  this  want 
ing,  and  s^ped  to  ask  after  little  Mis 
Yorke.  What  a  respectable,  well-be- 
haved woman  that  Bethell  is  I  and  jet 
I  think  he  ought  to  have  aeoveiness^ 
the  child.  They  tell  me  she  is  quite  a 
beauty,  Uke  her  mother,  I  suppose. 
But  it  is  a  queer  way  in  whioh  he  is 
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bringing  her  up.  I  wish  I  could  per- 
enade  him  to  engage  Anna  Jones.  Poor 
Annat  she  has  been  so  unfortunate 
since  she  left  Lord  Hightower's.  I  should 
be  so  glad  to  get  her  in  with  Ganon' 
Yorke ;  he  is  so  liberal  and  so  kind  to 
everybody  about  him.  Only  I  wonder 
he  does  not  see  that  the  child  ought  to 
have  a  governess.  But  dont  let  me 
keep  the  fire  ftom  you.  Miss  Bum- 
side,'  said  the  visitor,  moving  her  chair 
aside. 

'  Come  in  towards  the  fire,  my  dear/ 
said  Mrs.  Verity.  '  I  don't  think  you 
are  well  Ihis  evening,  my  love.  I  can 
always  tell  when  anything*s  amiss/  con- 
tinued she.  *I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  it  is  something  in  the  atmosphere 
that  is  about  a  person,  I  think.  But  it 
is  wonderful  how  I  can  feel  any  trouble 
that  is  in  their  minds.  Yon  had  not 
any  letter  that  troubled  you  this  morn- 
ing, my  dear,  had  you  ?' 

Mary  was  Quite  calm :  she  said  that 

she  had    neimer  received  any  letter, 

»nor  yet  was  she  ill ;  but  she  pref^red 

sitting  by  the  window.-  ya  aoeount  of  the 

light. 

The  visitor  then  spoke  of  the  ap- 
proaching Christmas,  and  the  boys  who 
would  be  home  from  Eton  and  Harrow, 
and  then  returned  to  Canon  Yorke, 
who  was  such  a  leading  man,  both  here 
and'at  Combe-bury,  that  he  was  to  dine 
with  the  bishop  that  day ;  that  he  had  a 
very  fine  income,  and  did  a  great  deal 
of  good;  that  it  was  a  happy  day  for 
the  curate  when  he  first  went  to  Combe- 
bury,  for  all  the  income  of  the  living 
was  now  his,  and  he  had  a  large  family ; 
that  it  was  a  beautiful  paraonage-house, 
and  the  hall  was  a  splendid  place. 
But  did  not  Mrs.  Verity  think  it  would 
be  much  better  if  he  married  again? 
She  herself  wondered  he  didn't,  for  he 
was  a  handsome  man,  and  could  not  be 
much  above  forty,  if  that.  She  thought 
if  he  were  married  he  would  settle  dovm. 
But  they  said  he  was  always  restless. 
She  supposed  it  was  for  grief  of  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  She  had  a  friend  who 
was  quite  intimate  with  the  cumte's 
wife  at  Combo-buiy,  and  she  said  he 
often  set  off  at  an  hour's  notice.  He 
went  to  the  most  unheard-of  places. 
If  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land  nobmly 
would  wonder,  because  that  was  ri<;)it 
for  a  clergyman ;  but  ho  went  to  the 
Society  Islands,  to  Nova  Scotifi,or  some- 
where else  where  they  have  luissdon- 
aries.  It  was  very  strange  t  But  had 
Mrs.  Verity  ever  heard  some  story 
about  his  having  been  so  cruelly  jilted 
by  a  lady  that  he  was  once  engaged  to  ?' 

*Mary,  Fm  sore  something's  amiss 


with  you,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Verity.  •  I 
feel  it  again,  just  as  I  did  yesterday.' 

The  visitor  suddenly  turned  round  in 
her  chair.  Mary  quickly  drew  down 
the  blind,  said  it  was  now  too  dark  to 
work,  and  she  would  send  in  candles. 

*  Ring,  my  dear/  said  blind  Mrs.  Ve- 
rity, '  and  let  Susan  bring  them.' 

But  Maiy  was  out  of  the  room,  and 
the  visitor  finding  that  the  evening  was 
fast  dosing  in,  rose  to  take  her  leave,  for 
she  had  two  other  calls  to  make  before 
tea-time ;  and  now  she  had  to  tell  how 
queer  uid  fanciful  was  Mrs.  Verity,  and 
how  she  woiried  poor  Miss  Bunudde 
with  her  fancies,  till  she  was  fairly 
driven  out  of  the  room. 

Mary  knew  that,  sooner  or  later,  she 
and  Canon  Yorke  must  meet,  but  she 
resolved  not  to  hurry  the  time,  which, 
oome  when  it  mieht»  must  be  a  severe 
trial  to  her.  Still  she  was  thankful 
that  now  it  would  not  take  her  by  sur- 
prise. She  trusted  all  to  Qod,  as  she 
had  hitherto  done  in  her  former  sorrows 
and  trials,  knowing  that  strength  would 
be  given  to  her.  As  regarded  his  feel- 
ings towards  her,  she  b^ev^l  them  to 
be  those  of  indifference.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, he  would  purposely  shun  her, 
from  some  sense  of  former  unkindness 
and  wrong-doing.  As  to  herself,  what- 
ever his  feelings  might  be,  I  must  con- 
fess that  she  trembled  for  her  own 
peace  of  mind,  and  walked  about  as  if 
m  an  armour  of  prayer  for  help  and 
strength,  knowing  herself  to  be  only  a 
weak  woman,  to  whom  forgiveness  was 
more  easy  than  resentment,  and  love 
infinitely  more  natural  than  hatred. 

How  strange,  then,  it  seemed,  when 
the  very  next  day  her  own  innocent 
lisette  was  seized  upon  by  the  lively 
Clarice,  who,  perhaps  acting  under  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Will,  was  wind- 
ing a  thread,  as  it  were,  round  herself, 
that  she  might  be  drawn  into  Mary's 
sphere. 

It  was  with  a  deep  but  silent  emo- 
tion that  she  received  the  little  girl's 
voluntary  affection,  and  a  new  and  un- 
speakable interest  came  into  each  pass- 
ing day.  Yet  never,  in  all  her  frials, 
had  she  been  so  much  afraid  of  herself 
as  she  was  now.  She  felt  something 
like  the  doomed  ship  which  sees  itself 
drawn  into  the  l^Iaelstrom.  She  wished 
to  resist,  yet  she  could  not,  and  the 
youBg  Clarice,  with  all  her  candour  and 
self-assertion,  spoke  to  her  of  her  father 
with  that  doting  afl^tion  and  pride  with 
which  she  re^irded  him,  and  which, 
perhaps,  with  somewhat  of  an  instinc- 
tive sense,  she  peroeived  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  gentle  lady. 
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And  now  camo  the  day  on  which 
Canon  Yorke  left  home  on  his  jonrney 
to  Ireland,  and  Olarice,  attend^  by 
Botht'll,  carried  a  note  from  her  &ther 
oddreaflod  to  Mim  Verity. 

'  Papa  has  made  a  miatake  in  ^onr 
name ;  ho  thinks  yon  are  Mrs.  Venn's 
daughter,  I  dare  say,'  said  the  yonng 
Clarice,  '  will  yon  i>lca8e  to  ezouae  it ; 
for  he's  gone  to  Ireland,  yon  know  ?* 

Kaiy  was  reading  the  note,  in  that 
frtmilii^  handwriting,  fiuniliar  yet  some- 
what different,  from  the  inevitable 
change  which  steals  into  the  hand- 
writing, as  into  the  oonntenanoe^  from 
the  sorrows  and  discipline  of  lif& 

It  was  a  veiy  friendly  note,  written 
as  to  the  yet  nnknown  friend  of  his 
child,  and  addressed  equally  to  Mrs, 
Verity ;  nevertheless  he  thanVed  Mary 
individual ly  for  the  pleasure  which  she 
liad  afforded  to  his  little  daughter  by 
her  kindness  and  attention,  and  apo- 
logized for  not  having  made  the  ac- 
knowledgment in  person.  But  he  was 
suddenly  called  from  home ;  and  on  his 
return,  which  would  bo  probably  before 
Cliristmas^he  would  have  that  pleasure. 
In  the  mean  time  he  begged  to  bespeak 
lier  continued  kindness  to  the  child. 

Mary  placed  the  note  amongst  her 
everyday  things,  for  as  yet  how  could 
she  Hay  but  tliis  might  end  painfully  for 
her  ?  Canon  Yorke  only  desired  to  call 
on  her  as  on  tlie  casual  acquaintance  of 
his  little  girl.  If  be  had  known  who 
she  really  was  would  he  not  have  fied 
from  Oldminstcr  back  to  Combe-bury, 
or  have  forbidden  the  child  again  to 
see  her  ?  She  could  not  tell.  Uis  con- 
duct hod  been  eo  cruelly  inexplicable 
before,  that  probably  it  was  merely 
irrational  to  expect  anything  different 
now. 

She  was  sorely  perplexed.  Clarice, 
however,  almost  lived  witli  tliem. 
Bethell  brought  her  work  and  stayed 
too,  going  home  only  for  her  meals,  as 
she  thought  right  The  two  little  girls 
took  their  lessons  together ;  and  Clarice, 
who  had  never  had  any  regular  in- 
struction before,  and  who  had  revolted 
at  the  idea  of  a  ^vcmess,  found  that 
learning  from  this  sweet  and  gentle 
aunt  was  better  even  than  being  taught 
by  her  father.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  happier,  or  have  appeared  more 
judicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  twelve 
ladies  and  all  their  gossips,  whether 
wives  or  eisters  of  canon  and  preben- 
daries, or  any  other  functionaries  of  the 
chnzch,  high  or  low.  The  canon  at 
last  had  done  wisely,  only  that  the 
gonip  we  have  seen  deplored  that 
there  was  now,  she  feared,  no  chance 


for  Anna  Jones,  as  Miss  Banside  had 
certainly  sweet  manners,  and  had  learned 
to  teach  amongst  the  black  Caffirs,  whidi 
would  just  suit  Oanon  Yorke. 
*  From  Ireland  the  canon  wrote  fliii 
he  i^ould  probably  have  somewhat  to 
extend  his  journey,  and  therefore  riiould 
scarcely  return  home  before  Ouiftmu 
Eve,  at  which  time  his  dear  Clarice 
mi^ht  certainly  expect  him.  He  also 
inclosed  a  line  for  Bethell,  giving  her 
almost  oarie  Uanehe  with  respect  to  the 
presents  which  were  to  be  purohued, 
and  Clarice  mieht,  as  far  as  nosmble, 
consult  with  ^ss  Verity  on  the  sob- 
joct 

Christmas  preparations,  tiierefbre, 
went  on  cheerily.  Many  little  prepenr 
tions  were  making  at  olind  old  Mm 
Verity's  for  the  small  Christmas  enter- 
tainment there,  and  very  much  more 
ample  were  milking  in  the  great  kitchen 
of  Canon  Yorke,  whose  housekeeper 
and  cook  knew  how  large  was  the 
master's  heart,  and  what  a  numermis 
company  would  be  entertained  at  hia 
table,  besides  r'l  the  poor  families 
whom  he  regaled  at  their  several  houses 
on  that  day. 

Bethell  and  Clarice  also  had  thdr 
secrets,  and  so  hod  Lisette's  aunt  and 
Clarice,  and  everybody  was  dellghtfWly 
mysterious,  as  is  proper  on  such  occa- 
sions. Blind  Mra  Verity  herself  had 
her  secrets;  she,  with  ber  surpasang 
skill  in  knitting,  was  making  two  warm 
jackets  of  the  softest,  warmest  wool,  of 
the  loveliest  blue,  for  the  two  little 
girls,  and  these,  of  course,  only  came  <mt 
in  their  absence.  She  woa  also  knit- 
ting a  pair  of  beautiful  violet  cuffs  fot 
Canon  Yorke,  but  these,  of  course,  bia 
little  daughter  saw  in  progress. 

For  her  father,  Clarice,  who  had 
never  condescended  to  touch  a  needle 
before,  made,  under  Mary's  in8tructioD,ft 
very  pretty  bookmark,  worked  with 
beads.  Mary  herself  ventured  to  do 
nothing  for  him.  She  had  worked  in 
those  five  happy  years  at  Cherringfon. 
and  in  the  two  anxious  ones  at  Combe- 
bury,  before  the  terrible  severance  come, 
too  many  things,  too  faithfully,  and  too 
lovingly,  to  do  anything  for  him  now, 
when  all  seemed  m  such  strange  pe^ 
picxity,  and  another  crius  assureoly  wafl 
at  hand. 

She  kept  asking  herself  what  was 
the  ri^ht  mode  of  conduct  for  her;  aod 
old  >irs.  Verity  had  again  the  sense 
of  something  unusual  agitating  her 
oompanion's  mind. 

*  X  don't  ask  yon  to  tell  me  what  U 
is,*  she  said,  as  tney  sat  together  alone 
on  the  Christmas  Eve,  aflw  their  BtUe 
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entertftinment,  for  IdBette  and  their  one 
little  maid  was  over,  and  at  the  very 
time  when  Mary  knew  that  if  Canon 
Torke  was  returned,  as  they  expected, 
lie  must  have  received  the  note  which 
she  had  sent  to  meet  him  that  day. 

*  I  know  that  something  agitates  and 
distresses  you.  But,  my  dear,  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  leave  me,'  added 
the  blind  woman,  sorrowfully. 

Mary  burst  into  tears ;  her  heart  was 
to  full,  lier  anxiety  so  great,  that  tears 
were  a  relief.  Then  she  told  her  a^;ed 
friend  how  it  was ;  told  her  everything 
—for  as  yet  e^e  knew  nothing  but  of 
her  connection  with  the  African  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife. 

'  I  think  I  have  oome  to  see  what  ig 
ri^ht  for  me  to  do,  and  I  have  done  it,' 
said  she :  '  but  now  the  reaction  comes, 
and  I  am  very  weak.' 

*  I  have  vrritten  to  Canon  Yorke,' 
she  continued ;  '  I  sent  the  note  to-day 
before  Clarice  and  Bethell  left,  that  he 
might  have  it  as  soon  as  he  returned 
I  told  him  who  I  was,  wishing  to  spare 
him  the  surprise,  perhaps  the  unplea- 
sant surprise  and  pain  of  finding  in  the 
supposea  Hiss  Verity  no  other  than 
Mary  Bnmside.' 

'  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
my  dear,'  returned  the  blind  lady,  '  but 
to  carry  all  your  anxiety  to  God.    I  am 


ix)t  anxious  about  it  mvaelf.  I  don't 
feel  any  anxiety,  strange  to  say.  There 
18  but  one  way,  my  dear,  in  all  our 
sorrows  and  difficulties — take  them  all 
to  God,  and  He  is  sure  to  bring  thcni 
right' 

At  that  moment  there  was  such  a 
loud  ring  at  Mrs.  Verity's  door,  that  the 
neighbours,  right  and  left,  heard  it. 
Both  Mary  and  Mrs.  Verity  started, 
and  the  little  servant  jumped  up  from 
admiring  her  pretty  Christmas  presents* 
with  her  heart  in  her  throat,  as  she 
said,  for  she  thought  the  houso  was  on 
fire. 

It  was  Canon  Selwyn  Torke,  looking 
almost  beside  himself.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent thing  that  it  was  dark,  else  all 
the  old  ladies  in  the  close  would  have 
been  at  their  windows  to  see  him  rush* 
ing  along  as  if  he  were  suddenly  de- 
mented. 

And  now  he  was  in  the  little  parlour, 
and  Mary — really  and  truly  \—'}iaxj  was 
in  his  arms.  Had  she  fainted?  Ko, 
nothing  of  tlie  sort.  But  very  pale  she 
was,  and  he  was  taking  a  great  liberty, 
the  most  astonishine  liberty,  he  was 
kissing  her  lips  and  forehead.  She 
made  no  reslstaince ;  she  only  looked  into 
his  face ;  and  all  the  love  of  all  those 
years  seemed  expressed  m  that  long, 
silent  glance. 


CHEISTMAS  IN  PABIS. 


IT  is  Christmas  morning;  clear,  crisp, 
seasonable ;  in  a  great  foreign  capi- 
tal— in  Paris.  For  the  last  few  days  some 
country  people  have  been  bringing  round 
holly  in  carts,  cunning  to  find  out  the 
wec^  points  of  us  English.  The  holly 
is  not  plentiful,  and  is  very  dear ;  still, 
it  is  refreshing  to  rest  the  eye  on  the 
red-berried  boughs.  My  morning  let- 
ters, my  Christmas  letters,  are  brought 
in.  The  concierge,  how  amiable  is  his 
manner  and  beaming  his  countenance, 
ready  to  rush  off  to  the  furthermost  har- 
rier for  Monsieur  I  The  rascal  is  fre- 
quently sullen,  and,  notwitlistanding 
what  we  hear  about  French  sobriety, 
invariably  drunk ;  but  he  has  astonished 
us  of  late  by  being,  as  the  Irishman  said, 
repeuttKlly  sober.  He  is  not  up  to  the 
British  invention  of  the  Christmas-box ; 
but  he  is  naturally  sanguine,  like  the 
whole  of  his  fraternity,  for  a  friendly 
memorial  on  the  jour  a  an.  My  letters 
abound  with  kindly  Christmas  wishes 
ttom  relative  and  friend,  and  carry  back 


my  thoughts  to  jovial  Christmas  in 
London  squares,  and  country  parson- 
ages, and  lonely  manor-houses.  T^is 
Christmas,  however,  I  break  new  ground 
— I  am  accumulating  new  Christmas  ex- 
periences. I  am  gla[dj[at  heart.  My  let- 
ters have  put  me  in  good  humour* 
Above  all,  Christmas  Day  itself  puts  mo 
in  good  humour.  If  there  is  so  often  an 
undertone  of  sadness  in  religion,  on 
Christmas  Day  there  seems  only  one 
high  note  of  rejoicing.  I  trust  we  have 
all  a  share  in  that  best  and  truest  joy 
of  all,  when  we  realize  how  the  day  in- 
augurates these  modem  centuries  and 
years  of  redemption. 

Presently  I  take  my  walks  abroad. 
The  brilliant  winter  sunshine  is  flooding 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  sparkling  on  the 
fountains,  and  reflectea  back  from  the 
gilded  spear-heads  of  the  garden-gates 
of  the  TuQerics.  It  is  a  pity  tbeso 
French  have  no  rejoicing  Christmas 
chimes,  and  know  so  very  little  about 
holly-tree  and  mistletoe.    To  them  it  is 
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only  ft  Ma  dfty,  tkoogfa  perhaps  bettor 
obMrred  Umm  an  ordmaiy  oonday  or 
ordiiiftrjflte  daj.  Ton  do  not  often  aee 
mftOT  men  in  a  Paria  ehoroh,  but  I 
think  you  aee  more  than  lunial  on  a 
Chriatmaa  Day.  The  mnaic  is  often  ex- 
oeedingly  good, —  bright  and  oheerfol 
muaio,  as  befita  the  bright  and  cheerful 
thoQ^hta  of  Ohriatmaa.  In  all  probabi- 
lity it  ia  some  of  Paleatrina's  mnaic — ^that 
Palestrina  to  whom  the  Gharch  of  Rome 
ia  mtder  so  deep  a  debt  of  gretitnde*  But 
yon  will  eyerywhere  mim  the  grand 
maao  of  the  *  Messiah.'  Indeed,  it  is 
astoniahing  how  little  tiie  Freaeh  know 
about  Handel,  or  indeed  any  oratorio 
music.  Let  it  be  said,  however,  that 
they  have  their  Ohnstmas  music,  and 
that  it  is  eood  of  the  kind.  Moreover, 
an  Englishman — ^if,  indeed,  he  is  a  ge- 
nuine unaffected  Briton — ma)r  enjoy  Sie 
luxuxy  of  a  Christmas  fog.  The  French 
would  be  very  angry  at  such  a  statement 
as  this.  They  say  that  in  Paris  they 
never  have  fog,  and  that  in  England  we 
never  have  anything  else  but  fog.  But 
vou  will  find  in  Paris  a  Christmas  fog 
in  the  early  morning,  which  you  may 
carve  almost  as  easily  as  a  Christmas 
pudding.  Some  French  families  have 
English  feshions  and  English  traditions, 
and  these  go  some  way  to  individualize 
the  day.  1^  the  Parisian  side  of  Christ- 
mas is  not  very  much.  Nevertheless, 
Christmas  Day  in  Paris  is  a  real  fact, 
patent  and  pleasant. 

For  in  Paris — as  where  not? — ^there 
is  a  great,  strong,  jovial  race  settled 
down,  whose  most  potent  article  of  faith 
and  practice  is  the  due  observance  of 
Christmas  time.  They  have  settled 
down  in  Paris*  as  elsewhere,  and  have 
seized  upon  the  very  best  parts  of  it, 
conquering  by  reason  of  their  golden 
weapons.  '  Look  at  those  English  rob- 
bers,' remarked  a  German  the  other 
day,  outspreading  the  map  of  the  world 
— *  look  how  they  hare  seized  the  best 
and  richest  spots  all  the  world  over.* 
It  is  perfectly  true ;  I  confess  it,  rather 
proudly.  And  what  they  have  done  in 
the  world  at  lar^e,  they  have  also  done 
in  this  world  of  Paris,  encamping  on  tlie 
loftiest,  prettiest,  healthiest  grounds  of 
the  region  round  about.  And  this  red- 
cheek^,  guffawing,  strong-armed,  im- 
petuous race  do  strongly  congregate  to- 
gether on  Christmas  Day,  and  shake 
each  other  by  the  hand,  and  poke  each 
other  in  the  ribs,  and  invite  each  other 
to  sumptuous  feasts,  where  they  draw 
many  corks,  and  make  many  spiseches, 
and  play  with  their  many  children — ^not 
the  pale  brace  or  so  wliich  constitute 
what  the  French  are  pleased  to  call  a 


fiunfly — and,  geneially  tptuStitif^,  eat 
and  drink  almost  aa  mudi  as  the  FicDoh 
do.  AndinthewakeoftheAngkySaxgn- 
Korman  race  oome  our  olfipring  or  off- 
shoots, the  Yankees.    They  ineune^  not 
to  the  Frendi,  but  to  the  English  view  of 
the  question,  and  ke^  ChrStoias  illus- 
triously  as  the  English  have  taught 
them.    For  the  Parisian  Taokees,  who 
number  very  largely,  though  they  have 
not  lost  the  gauntneas  of  £e  figure  and 
the  hunger  oi  the  eye,  have  greatly  mo- 
dified theae  characteristics,  and,  in  qate 
of  disastrous  wars  and  disastrous  rates 
of  ezdiange,  enjoy  thamselves  in  what 
even  these  Bepubucans  and  Democrats 
would  call   royal  fhshion.  and  which 
proves  them  not  so  much  the  ooosids  as 
the   brothers   and  ^compeers  of  our- 
selves. 

There  are  no  poor  Americans  in  Paris 
— you  very  seldom  find  anywhere  a  poor 
American ;  but  there  are  abundance  of 
poor  English.  But  the  British  Chari- 
table Fund  cornea  out  in  great  stzengtii, 
as  is  befitting  at  this  season,  and  fiii^ 
collections  at  the  English  churches  ara 
very  considerabla  Furthermore,  them 
is  a  very  numerous  class  in  Paris,  &r 
indeed  beyond  the  range  of  the  B.  0.  F., 
to  whom,  nevertheless,  all  the  love  and 
kindness  of  the  season  would  be  deeply 
necessary.  Quite  a  cloud  of  English 
governesses  is  evermore  alighting  upon 
French  shores.  You  see  that  the  British 
matron  demands  that  her  children  should 
be  taught  French  as  learned  in  Paris, 
and  so  the  poor  young  things,  so  pretty 
and  good  and  helpl^,  oome  over  here 
to  qualify  themselves.  As  a  rule,  they 
have  very  hard  lines.  They  go  into  as 
cheap  a  boarding-house  or  ooarding- 
school  as  they  can  find.  That  vegetable 
soup,  those  juiceless  meats,  that  vin^iaiy 
wine,  those  fireless  hearths,  those  nn- 
carpeted  floors,  make  sp.d  havoc  among 
the  roses  that  lately  bloomed  in  English 
air  on  those  English  cheeks.  Sxne 
loving  hearts  among  more  prosperous 
sisters  think  and  plan  for  these,  find 
them  out,  and  comfort  and  aid  them. 
Let  me  describe  a  scene,  of  which  the 
kindly  agent  is  gone  hence  to  renew  iu 
heaven  the  anthem  of  the  herald  angeli 
of  Bethlehem,  leaving,  I  trust,  those 
who  walk  in  her  footsteps.  It  is  Christ- 
mas morning,  and  a  young  English  girl 
is  brooding  sadlv  in  the  doHoir  d  a 
permon.  She  is  thinking  of  the  happy 
Christmas  Days,  when  the  fortunes  oi 
her  house  were  yet  prosperous  and  nn- 
&llen ;  and  for  tae  moment  it  is  a  veiy 
slight  consolation  that  her  Paris  hard- 
ships may  enable  her  to  win  a  better 
wage  for  her  work  by-and-by.    To  her 
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enters  a  domestic.  A  lady  wiahes  to 
■peak  to  her  in  the  padoir.  With  in- 
stinctive, lady-like  gaiee  the  stranger 
exeetsher.  She  trusts  to  be  pardoned  this 
intmsion;  but  having  learned  that  a 
young  English  lady  was  staying  there, 
and  fearing  that  she  might  feel  lonely 
in  France  on  this  Christmas  Day,  she 
sincerely  trusted  that  she  would  spend 
this  Ghiistaias  Day  with  henelf  and  her 
friends.  With  full  and  grateful  heart 
the  girl  assented.  The  new  friend  first 
took  her  fbr  a  good  bracing  driye  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  then  in  the  Boule- 
vards, by  ti^e  guttering  shops,  when 
ahe  insisted  on  giving  her  some  pre- 
sents of  ibe  seoBon,  and  then  to  warm, 
weU-l%hted,  well-filled  rooms,  where  the 
hospitable  board  was  spread  with  Eng- 
lish Christmas  cheer,  and  the  generous 
champagne  was  quired,  to  whose  mo- 
derate use  all  the  fair  daughters  of  Eve 
are  innocently  addicted.  There  was  no 
merrier,  no  holier  Christmas  in  Paris. 

But  I  am  taking  my  Christmas-morn- 
ing ramble.  I  think  no  one  ever  omits 
to  observe  the  curious  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  Boulevards  on  and  about 
Christmas  Day.  It  is  a  sort  of  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  The  booths  line  the  pave- 
ment and  front  the  shops;  the  little 
markets  or  fiiirs,  so  familiar  by  the  bar- 
riers of  Paris,  are  brought  fully  into 
Paris  itself  It  is  something  more  pic- 
turesque and  old-fiishioned  than  you 
could  have  imagined  that  the  hieh- 
wrought  civilization  of  Paris  could  dis- 
play. Pass  gently  by  the  blind  man, 
who  is  led  by  tus  dog  through  the 
crowded  street  yea,  and  give  him  the 
loose  sous  in  your  pocket  He  is  the 
only  beggar  recognized  and  allowed  by 
the  laws  of  France,  and  a  kind  of 
sanctity  is  attached  to  him.  I  have 
stnu^  into  a  less-firequented  portion  of 
the  town,  and  I  vow  and  declare  that 
here  is  a  marriage  party  approaching. 
Marriage  at  Christmas  is  certainly  a 
good  deed  for  a  good  day.  Now  it  is 
worth  while  observing  where  we  are  and 
what  is  being  done.  Six  months  ago 
tins  open  space  was  a  reeking  rookery 
of  poor  and  somewhat  dangerous  people. 
The  government  of  our  wise  Emperor 
has  laid  it  with  the  dust  He  has  made 
of  it  anoUier  pleasure-ground  wherewith 
to  amuse  the  Parisians.  There  is  some 
green  grass,  and  an  artificial  rock,  and 
a  tiny  cascade,  and  some  trees,  and  little 
paths,  and  a  great  gate  with  ^ded 
spear-heads.  And  here  our  Christmas 
wedding-party — let  me  see,  only  half  a 
dozen — suddenly  pause,  and  begin  to 
dance  very  gaily.    Nobody  loins  in.  but 


nobody  thinki  it  odd,  and  for  my  own 
part  I  look  on  kindly  and  approvingly. 
They  don't  dance  long,  but  long  enough 
to  make  them  warm.  Presently  me 
little  mazriage  party  will  go  a  little 
fitrther  on,  and  they  will  come  to  an- 
other little  civic  enclosure,  and  then 
they  will  have  another  litUe  dance.  I 
mentally  wish  them  happiness,  and  turn 
into  some  of  the  churches,  espedaUy  the 
churches  of  St  Boch  and  the  Made- 
leine, where  the  best  music  is  to  be 
heard,  and  most  of  my  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  are  to  be  seen.  And 
then  I  attend  the  English  service  in  the 
English  church,  Bue  de  la  Madeleine. 
The  Christmas  decorations  here  will 
surely  gladden  your  eye ;  they  are  la- 
vish, and,  more  than  that,  they  are  a 
work  of  art  That  altar-work  of  berried 
holly  deserves  a  record  here.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  Christmas  work 
and  the  Christmas  sennon  are  fully  on 
a  par. 

You  see  wherever  English  people  go 
they  construct  a  little  England,  as  Vir^ 
tells  us  how  the  exiles  from  Ilium  found 
a  new  Simois  and  built  a  mimic  Troy. 
There  are  various  English  hostelries  in 
Paris ;  and,  though  their  number  is  veiy 
limited,  there  is  room  for  the  good,  bad, 
and  indifierent  among  them.  Boast 
beef  and  plum-pudding  abound;  and 
such  is  the  display  of  turkeys  aux  truffe$ 
in  the  poulterers'  shops,  such  the  enor- 
mous predominance  and  general  ab- 
sorption of  oystera,  that>  so  far  as  the 
eating  and  drinking  are  concerned — 
which  John  Bull  too  often  considers  the 
most  essential  point  of  the  business — it 
is  a  solid  satisfSaction  to  reflect  that 
every  Frenchman  must  really  be  keep- 
ing Christmas  after  all.  But  I  am 
spared,  and  I  trust  all  other  English 
Christmas  wayfarers  are  spared,  ibe 
tavern  hospitality  of  Christmas.  I  only 
trust  that  my  lines  may  always  be  in  as 
pleasant  places.  And  not  only  may  the 
turkey  and  champagne  be  as  pleasant, 
but  the  host  as  genial,  guests  as  clever, 
the  women  as  pretty.  Earth  has  stiU 
her  evergreens,  and  the  nightly  heavens 
are  crowded  with  stars,  thought  I  to 
myself  as  I  walked  home  under  their 
quiet  lustre ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  at  such 
a  season  as  this  that  voices  of  sober  joy 
may  best  arise  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  voices  of  consolation  and  hope  steal 
down  from  heaven  to  earth.  To  him 
who  heartily  recognises  all  this  on  any 
shore,  Christmas  Day  will  evermore 
be  Christmas  Day;  not  last  or  least, 
Christmas  Day  h^  in  Paris. 

F.A. 
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THE  CHBISTMAS  EOSE. 

I  WILL  not  Bing  of  the  thousands 
Of  blossoms  that  hailed  the  Spring, 
Wlien  Flora  wedded  the  meadows 

With  an  opal-jewelled  ring ; 
When  Iris  stood  in  the  heavens. 

And  to  laughter  turned  the  rain ; 
When  the  tamed  sea  fondled  the  headlands* 
And  the  rocks  smiled  back  on  the  main. 

I  sing  not  the  mjriad  roses 

That  tapestried  the  da?m. 
When  the  blithe  flower-sandalled  Smnmor 

Trod  the  enamelled  lawn ; 
When  the  sun  was  lord  of  the  daytime. 

And  songs  floated  out  of  sight ; 
When  the  dewdrope  nonrisheid  the  erening. 

And  Philomel  hushed  the  night 

I  will  not  sing  of  the  Autumn 

That  showed  the  strength  of  the  root 
Pendent  (torn  oountless  bmnches. 

All  clustered  with  golden  fruit. 
I  will  not  sing  of  the  harvest, 

N(N*  the  wauth  of  its  bounteous  yield ; 
Nor  the  rest  that  garnered  plenty 

Left  out  on  the  rifled  field. 

Ah,  no !    By  the  yule-log  sitting, 

Thougli  a  moment  my  glance  I  cast 
Back  on  the  course  of  the  seasons, 

And  praise  all  the  chequered  past ; 
Yet  chicfiy  I  thank  the  Winter, 

That  in  pity  gave  one  reprieve ; 
Tliat,  smiting  the  flrst-born  of  beauty. 

Left  a  rose  for  this  Christmas  Eve. 

I  watched,  through  the  chills  of  December, 

Its  delicate  petals  form. 
Till  I  saw  it  conquer  tho  iiight-firost, 

And  tlirivc  on  the  daUv  storm. 
And  now  that  my  heart  is  dancing 

With  the  crowning  joy  of  the  year, 
I  witness  it  gently  cherished 

Fair,  on  the  breast  of  my  fiEkir. 

Each  leaf  had  its  eloquent  language 

To  say  what  I  pined  to  say. 
And  its  painted  words  to  utter 

The  prayer  that  I  daied  not  pray. 
She  blushed — and  I  blessed  the  omen — 

As  I  plucked  the  last  pride  of  tbe  bowor ; 
And  I  knew  that  her  heart  accepted 

My  own,  with  the  Christmas  flower. 

To  her  lips  she  pressed  the  token. 

And  its  hues  began  to  fail — 
So  near  to  the  living'ooral,     "*'  * 

What  colour  but  must  grow  pale? 
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Over  ike  Snow. 

My  heart  for  a  moment  fluttered]' 
Like  a  fledgUug  scared  in  its  nest, 

Till  the  flower  regained  its  brightness  ^ 
When  laid  on  thejsnow  of  h^  breast. 

Strong  from  this  moment  and  fearless,]^ 

I  laugh  at  the  world  and  its  strife  ; 
For  to  her  I  am  dear  as  her  beauty. 

And  she  is  to  me  as  my  life. 
Henceforth  in  the  heat  of  the  Summer, 

On  her  love  will  mine  repose ; 
And  through  every  gloom  of  the  Winter 

She  will  aye  be  my  Ohristmas  Bose. 


i'J 
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BEFORE  a  cheerful  fire,  in  the  best 
kitchen  of  a  snug  west-oountiy  cot- 
tage, sat  two  neraons,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  both  advanced  in  years.  All 
around  wore  an  air  of  homely  comfort. 
Of  mere  ornament  there  was  little ;  but 
the  furniture,  though  plain  as  could  be, 
and  bearing  the  marks  of  long  service, 
was  good  and  solid ;  and  its  trim  ar- 
rangement and  spotless  cleanliness 
spoke  highly  for  the  good  housekeeping 
of  its  owners.  A  square  of  Dutch  carpet, 
bound  with  crimson  braid,  was  roread 
upon  the  stone  floor ;  and  a  glazed  oak 
bodccase  displaved  upon  its  shelves  a 
goodlv  store  of  delf  and  ancient  china. 
On  the  chimneypieoe  a  cuckoo-clock 
ticked  merrily,  and  in  one  comer  of  the 
room  stood  an  old-fashioned  square  piano, 
on  whidi  were  piled  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  well-bound  books.  Two  or  three 
old  line  engravings,  mostly  of  scriptural 
subjects, '  decorated  the  walls,  and  the 
lattice  window  was  half  hidden  by  a 
crimson  curtain.  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  cottage  betokened  competence  and 
modest  independence.  Nor  were  the  in- 
mates belied  by  appearancea,  for  few 
among  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  village 
were  more  universally  respected  than 
David  and  Haiy  Holt.  In  the  same 
oottege  they  had  lived  for  thirty  years, 
paying  their  way,  and  asking  no 
favour  of  any  man ;  and  for  flve-and- 
twenty  of  those  years  David  had  been 
parish  derk  and  schoolmaster,  and  in 
the  estimation  of  the  younger  parish- 
ioners,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  oignity 
to  the  parson  himself.  His  wife,  with 
no  less  respect,  won  mora  afiection ;  for 
David  Holt  was  a  stem  and  hard  man. 
always  just,  but  seldom  generous ;  while 
Hary  was  ever  tender-hearted,  with  a 
VOL.  vm.— craBivncAB  no. 


kind  word  and  snule  for  everybodv.  To 
her  the  schoolchildren  came  in  all  their 
troubles,  whether  arising  from  blow  of 
cricket-ball  or  the  perjMexitles  of  the 
rule  of  three,  and  rarely  fietiled  to  re- 
ceive some  measure  of  consolation. 

Such  were  the  couple  who  sat,  one 
Christmas  Eve  not  very  long  ago,  hj 
ibe  cosy  cottage  fireside.  A  long  day 
pipe,  a  real  old-fisuihioned  churchwarden, 
just  put  aside,  lay  upon  the  snow-white 
deal  table,  and  David  Holt  was  reading 
aloud  from  a  ponderous  Family  Bible, 
while  his  good  wife,  her  hands  crossed 
upon  her  knees,  sat  reverently  listening. 
As  befitted  their  solenm  occupation,  the 
fiices  of  both  were  gmve  and  quiet,  but 
that  quiet  gravity  seemed  only  to  throw 
into  stronger  rdief  the  duiiacteristio 
expression  of  each;  —  David,  square- 
headed  and  square-chested,  with  massive 
jaw  and  chin,  heavy  over-hanging  eye- 
brows, and  deep-set  keen  grey  eyes, 
hard,  proud,  ana  unforgiving,  Uke  em- 
bodiment of  stem  self-will  and  ragged 
pride ;  the  old  woman,  gentle  and  quiet, 
with  downcast  eyes,  soft  grey  hair,  and 
pleasant  smiling  Ups,  that  told  of  nothing 
but  love  and  chanty.  And  yet,  though 
the  two  faces  were  so  unlike,  a  keen  ob- 
server might  have  detected  an  element 
of  likeness.  There  are  some  events 
(happy  those  who  have  known  none 
Huch)  which,  coming  into  a  human  life, 
leave  behind  them  a  Lhadow  for  ever. 
It  needed  no  second  glance  at  these  two 
persons  to  know  that  some  such  event 
(some  great  sin,  or  shame,  or  sorrow) 
had  passed  over  their  lives.  But  as 
natures  difier,  so  the  scars  left  by  the 
fiery  trial  difier  too.  In  David  Holt's 
fiace  the  shadow  bore  the  impress  of 
humbled   pride;   m  Mary's,  that  of 
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wounded  aifeoiian*  The  miile  on  the 
old  woman's  lips,  the  kindly  smile  that 
had  rested  there  from  yoatiii,  and  tiiat 
old  age  oonld  not  wear  away,  though 
stiU  sweet,  was  sad  as  well ;  and  the 
land  Toioe,  that  had  so  often  spoken 
ooorage  and  cheer  to  others,  had  now  a 
tone  <^  weariness  and  ever-present  pain. 
The  ragged  nature  of  David,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  have  hardened 
nnder  the  rod ;  the  hard  featores  had 
become  harder,  the  cold  grey  eye  colder 
and  sterner  than  ever.  Even  now, 
while  reading  ^  sweet  Christmas  idyll, 
the  sweet  story  whose  burden  is  the 
■onff  of  the  angels,  'Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men,'  his  harsh  voice  lost 
none  of  its  accustomed  harshness,  but 
nttraed  the  sacred  words  defiantly,  in 
tones  suited  rather  to  some  tale  of  beitfle 
and  violence,  than  to  the  glad  tidings  of 
everlasting  peace. 

Slowly  and  steadilv,  never  raising  his 
eyes  from  the  sacred  page,  David  Holt 
read  on;  but  even  above  his  loud  harsh 
tones  could  be  heard  the  unmistskeable 
sounds  of  a  stonn  xaging  without  The 
wind  howled  and  n»red  over  the  wild 
west-oountiy  moor,  straining  against  the 
oottage  eaves,  wrestling  with  door  and 
casement,  and  pUing  heaps  of  snow  hi^ 
against  tiie  lattioe-windows.  It  vras  a 
night  in  which  no  one,  with  a  home  to 
CO  te\  vrould  willingly  have  been  out  of 
doors;  any  shelter,  even  the  poorest  and 
roughest  would  have  been  preferable 
to  exposure  to  that  pitiless  storm.  And 
yet»  oiit  in  the  oottage  garden,  und^ 
the  friU  fury  of  the  bitter  vrind  and 
driving  snow,  a  woman  stood,  bare- 
headed and  motionless,  gazing  through 
the  lattice  vrith  wild,  longing,  hungiy 
eyes  at  the  homely  scene  vrithin.  After 
a  little  while  she  crept  into  the  pordi, 
but  not  to  aak  for  shelter.  One  knock 
at  the  door,  as  though  dealt  with  a 
feeble  or  timid  hand,  was  heard ;  and 
then,  waiting  not  the  result,  she  came 
forth  again  and  fled  swiftly,  her  long 
hair  streaming  in  the  wild  wiiKl,  towards 
the  open  moor.' 

After  a  moment  or  two  the  door 
opened,  the  light  from  within  casting  a 
broad  bright  beam  into  the  outer  daxk* 
ness;  and  llatv  Holt,  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  pened  forth  into  the 
storm.  She  caught  sight  of  the  flying 
figure,  and  calling  to  her  husband,  the 
two  gaxed  after  it  till  it  disappeared 
altogether  in  the  darkness.  David  was 
the  first  to  le-enter  the  oottage,  saying, 
as  he  did  so,  '  Oome  in,  Misstts,  come 
in,vnll  'es?  It*s  some  foolish  pmnk  o' 
one  o*  the  village  wenches.  She 
thought  to  fright  ufl»  I  reckon.'     His 


wife  turned  to  follow  him,  but  as  the 
did  so,  stumbled  against  a  bundle  lyins 
at  her  feet    •She^sleftsome'st  bchmd 
her,  then,'  said  the  old  woman,  etoopng 
to  examine  it,  when  a  feint  wailing  07 
vras  heard,  and  she  started  badL  ana- 
stent,  then  hastily  snatching  up  ^ 
bundle,  rushed  into  the  cottage,   '(a 
Davy,  did  'ce  over;  ifs  a  child!'  ^ 
she  spoke,  she  laid  her  burden  on  tte 
table,  and  letting  fall  the  thick  wooS^ 
doakinwhicli  itwa«vFrapped,diack^ 
a  baby  of  three  or  four  nK®***?^ 
whose  wide  open  eyes  seemed  to^J 
the  utmost  astoniounent  as  to  bowba 
got  there.    With  moUierly  instinct,  the 
good  soul  took  the  diiild  in  her  tioi. 
pressing  it-to  her  boeom  with  mnnBHH 
of  endeannent    But  David's  brow  vis 
black  as  night    'A  itfetty  flu»g»^ 
shamdeas  j»le,  to  saddle  honest  m 
wi'  her  love-brat ;  but  111  find  her  «^ 
I  wanantr-ey.  that  I  will,  if  it  cote 
me  twenty  pound  I'  ^    . 

•Nay,  Davy,  don't  'ee  be  too  haid  (a 
the  poor  soul.  There's  never  am 
without  sonow ;  and  she  must  havetad 
a  weaiy  sight  o' pain  and  miseq  before 
she'd   be  vrimng   to    part  vith  her 

child.'  ,  , 

•And  serve  her  right,  a  bsOT^! 
repUed  her  husband.  •  If  there  b  hw 
or  justice  in  the  pariah,  TU  haveberin 
the  stocks  before  another  week's  oat 

•Davy,  Davy!'  pleaded  ^e  good 
wife.  •Sure  youVe  fo^fotten  ttatiti 
Christmas  Eve.  and  the  good  wooflyw 
were  reading  but  now.  Oh  I  maw 
don't  be  angiy  over  much  to-night 

David  was  about  to  makeastOT  n^ 
joinder,  when  his  wife  caught  sjgbt  tf 
a  smell  locket  of  gold  and  blue  eosm^ 
which  was  hung  about  the  child  s  sees 
bya  ribbon.  Witii e ay aaif  d« J* 
received  a  blow,  she  gMP«>j  .^ 
David,  David,  look  at  this  I  Ub  tm 
if  s  Ally's,  our  own  child's !' 

A  riash  of  indescribahle  ei^« 
passed  for  a  moment  over  David  Hwlj 
face,  and  Up  and  eyelid  quivered.  JW 
it  vres  only  for  a  moment^  and  the  sot 
face  hardkied  affain,  a  shade  paKfi 
perhaps,  but  da*  and  stem  as  «t* 
When  he  spoke  it  was  slowly  aw  ^ 
tinctly.  .. 

•I  don't  know  of  whom  jon  ^^' 
I  had  a  child  o'  that  name  ones,  wt 
she  brought  shame  upon  us.  ^  Take  m 
who  will,  she*s  none  o*  mina*  , 

•She  is  our  own  flesh  and  Wow 
David,'  pleaded  the  old  woman,  in  «» 
agony  of  team.  'The  Loid  made  6«r 
that,  and  bitter  vrords  won't  alt»»- 
Oh!  to  think  that  she  should  haw  ogj 
here,  close  by  our  door,  and  out  in  ««• 
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«toim  I     Davy,  won**  yon-^won't  yoa 
fetcli  her  hmek  T 

r^  David  sat  silecit,  sullenly  gaadns:  into 
the  fire. 

'Davy,  you  call  yourself  a  Christian 
mau.  You  wouldn't  turn  a  dog  to  door 
on  such  a  night  as  thia»  and  yet  you'll 
suffer  your  own  child  to  be  wandering 
on  the  moor,  without  a  place  to  lay  her 
head.' 

'  She  can  ask  for  shelter/ 
'Shelterl  LUBelythatahewhodaredn't 
face  her  own  &ther  and  mother,  'ud  seek 
shelter  o*  strangers  T 

As  she  spoke  she  opened  the  cottage 
door,  which,  the  moment  the  latch  was 
raifled.  was  flung  back  heavily  by  the 
yind,  and  a  torrent  of  snow  poured  in. 
Like  the  timid  bird,  valiant  in  defence 
of  her  fledgUngs,  the  mother's  gentle 
5«^  rose  to  aims,  and  battled  on 
Ijehalf  of  her  child. 

*0h  David,  shame  on  you  I  Have 
you  the  heart  of  a  man,  to  sit  there  like 
a  stone  image,  when  your  own  flesh  and 
Wood  maybe  perishing  o*  cold  and  wet? 
Load  help  me,  I'm  but  a  feeble  old 
woman,  but  my  only  child  shan't  die 
outside  my  door,  an'  me  sitting  by  the 
fire  wittiin.' 

With  eager  haste  the  old  woman 
fetched  a  pillow,  and  phusing  it  upon 
the  hearthrug,  laid  the  child  upon  it. 
Then,  her  finsera  trembling  with  ex- 
citement, she  lighted  the  candle  in  an 
old  hom  lantera,  and  throwing  a  thick 
fihawl  over  her  head,  snatched  up  the 
doak  in  which  the  baby  had  been 
wrapped,  and  rushed  to  the  door. 

As  she  reached  it,  David  rose  slowly. 
— •  Well,  missus,  if  you're  bound  to  go, 
I  reckon  ru  have  to  go  too.  But  mind 
ye  tliis ;  I'll  give  the  light  o*  love  food 
and  shelter  this  one  night,  but  never 
more— never  more,  remember.* 

•I'm  her  mother,  David ;  I  remember 
that,'  said  the  old  woman,  her  aflfection 
for  her  child  overcoming  even  her 
wonted  awe  of  her  husband.  « And  I 
remember  nought  else  to-night.' 

David  made  no  reply.  Closing  the 
cottage-door,  the  old  couple  started  on 
their  quest  David  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

*  We're  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  missus, 
I  reckon.  How  are  we  to  tell  which 
way  the  wilful  wench  has  gone  ?' 

'The  Lord  guide  us  I'  said  the  old 
woman,  despairingly. 

The  two  stood  still  on  the  Wild  moor, 
uncertain  which  way  to  turn;  all 
around  them,  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
a  broad  white  sheet  of  snow.  Their 
own  cottage  was  the  only  dwelling  near 
them,  and  the  remaining  houses  of  the 


village  lay  beyond  it,  quite  in  the  oi^kh 
site  direction  to  that  which  the  objeet  of 
their  pursuit  had  taken.  Thev  gazed 
around  them  in  all  directions,  out  the 
driving  snow  obscured  their  vision. 
Not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the  object 
of  their  search,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  alternative  out  to  give  up  the  quest. 
But  the  quick  woman's  wit,  outstrippmg 
the  man  s  slower  sense,  leapt  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  With  the  eageiv 
ness  of  renewed  hope,  the  old  woman 
exclaimed— 

•  We'U  find  her  yet^  Davy;  wi'  God's 
help  we'll  find  her  yet  Back  to  the 
cot,  maister,  will  'ee;  and  gi*  me  the 
ligbt' 

Hurriedly  the  pair  retraced  their 
steps.  As  they  neared  the  porch,  the 
dd  woman  held  the  lantern  close  to  the 
ground,  careAilly  examining  the  snow. 
After  a  few  moments*  search,  she  ex- 
ckiimed — 

'Here  'tis,  sure  'nough,  the  print  of 
All3r'8  little  feet;  I'd  know  'em  in  a 
hundred.  Now,  maister,  we're  in  the 
right  track,  thanks  be  to  the  good  Lord 
that  sent  the  snow.' 

Holding  the  lantern  low,  and  guided 
by  its  uncertain  light,  they  followed  the 
track  of  the  small  footsteps,  already 
becoming  blurred  and  indistinct  under 
the  still  fidling  snow.  Fearful  of 
losing  the  trace  before  they  could  over- 
take the  wanderer,  they  pressed  on, 
weary  and  panting,  but  never  halting, 
never  wavering  in  Iheir  onward  course 
They  had  reached  a  considerable  dis^ 
tance  from  the  cottage,  but  still  no  sign, 
save  the  still  advancing  footmarks  of 
her  (hey  sought 

Still  pressmg  onward,  David  spoke* 
with  a  strange  tremor  in  his  voice. 
'Tell  'ee  what,  missus,  there's  some'at 
wisht  about  this — ^where  can  the  maid 
be  going  o*  this  side  o'  the  moor? 
There's  never  a  house  for  miles." 

His  wife  made  no  reply.  StiU  they 
pressed  onward,  onward.  Each  could 
hear  the  other's  breath,  as  they  panted 
through  the  driving  wind,  which  blew 
in  their  fisuses,  and  buffeted  them  bacl^ 
as  though  opposed  to  their  errand  ot 
mercy.  Buddenly  a  cry  came  from  the 
old  woman's  lips,  a  shriek  so  shrill, 
so  agonized,  that,  for  the  moment  it 
alone  was  heard,  and  the  moaning  wind 
seemed,  by  contrast,  hushed  into  still- 
ness. She  dutched  her  husband's  arm. 
•Oh,  Davy,  hurry  on!  You're  the 
swiftest,  hurry  on  for  dear  life.  Oh, 
God  in  heaven  1  she's  making  for  the 
Black  Pool !" 

With  a  hoarse  cry,  like  that  of  a 
wounded   animal,   a   cry   hardly  less 
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tttaitai,  in  ita  subdued  unf^iiwh,  than 
iiui  wife*8  agODUBBd  flhriek,  David  mixed 
Che  light,  and  boond^d  fiMmud,  the 
old  woman  following  as  beat  she  mighty 
her  hand  praaMd  to  her  aide,  and  her 
crey  looka  fluttering  in  the  nig^t  wind. 
Tlie  feeble  glimmer  ct  the  lonten 
became  dimmer  and  dimmer  in  the 
diatanoe,  and  Bfary  Holt  fialt  her  strength 
&st  leaying  her,  when  a  shoot  yna 
lieaid  itOBk  David,  and  the  light  oame 
to  a  atop.  With  lenewed  energj  she 
presaed  foiwaid,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  kneeling  with  her  hnsbaad  on  the 
snow,  siqmorting  the  insensible  fonn 
of  her  lost  oanshter  in  her  aims.  With 
passionate  tenderness  the  mother  ohafed 
the  oold  hands  and  kissed  the  death- 
white  Uoe,  striving  by  close  embiaoes 
to  bring  back  the  spark  of  life.  Bat 
all  in  vain.  The  mihappy  girl  lay, 
as  David  had  foond  her,  a  blade  heap 
on  the  snow;  so  stilly  so  motionless, 
it  aeemed  as  thon^  God  had  saved 
the  wanderer  from  the  last  great  sin 
— ^that  awfnl  sin  which,  shntting  out 
repentance,  drats  ootlmercy  too — ^by 
taMog  to  Himsdf  the  life  she  would 
have  cast  away. 

Still  the  £sther  and  mother,  clinging 
to  the  shadow  of  hope,  relaxed  not 
their  loving  eflbrta  Wrapping  the 
warm  woollen  doak  about  their  chiki's 
lifeless  fonn,  they  half  dragged,  half 
carried  her  along  till  they  reached  the 
cottage.  Then,  while  David  hastened 
for  the  village  doctor,  the  mother  essayed 
such  simple  means  as  her  homely  expe- 
rience suggested,  to  recall  the  spark  of 
life»  if  perchance  it  might  not  yet  have 
fiuied  into  utter  darkness.  After  a  little 
while,  her  loving  pains  were  rewarded 
by  perceiving  the  beat  <^  a  feeble 
pulse,  and  the  appearance  of  a  £unt 
flush  of  colour  on  the  white  cheek; 
and,  a  little  later,  her  ears  were  glad- 
dened by  the  sound  of  the  weU-4inown 
voice,  though  uttered  in  the  ravings  of 
delirium. 

But  her  happiness  was  of  short 
duration.  Soon  the  good  doctor  came, 
and,  with  tears  standing  in  his  eyes, 
spoke  words  of  doom.  The  £tail  foim 
had  suffered  more  than  it  could  bear, 
and  the  little  life  left  was  but  the  fire 
of  fever,  which  might,  or  might  not, 
bum  through  the  night  For  a  little 
while  Uie  Ught  of  reason  might  come 
bade;  but  if  it  should  so  oome^  it  would 
be  but  to  flicker  for  a  moment,  and 
then  be  quenched  for  ever. 

And  meanwhile,  all  nnoonsoious  of 
its  mother's  life  ebbing  so  fast  away, — 
of  the  wind  and  snow  without,  snd 
the  rain  of  teare  within, — of  Ufe  or 


death,--«C  sin  or  sonow,— the  littk 
babe  lay  sleeping  befuie  the  fire;  a 
dii^led  arm  supporting  a  dimpkd 
eheek,  on  which  the  flkkering  fiieliglit 
cast  a  rosy  glory.  And  the  cackw* 
dock  on  the  mantdpiaoe  atiU  tidsd 
on  "Life,  death-life,  death.'  Ym 
tick,  eadi  drop  of  time,  as  it  fell  isk 
the  ocean  of  etemitv,  bringing  a  Btro^ 
throb  to  the  life  uiat  was  just  hego, 
and  stealing  one  more  pulse  tarn  tk 
life  that  was  passing  away. 

With  quivering  ups  and  stresning 
eyes,  the  father  and  mother  mi  hj 
their  daughter's  pillow,  listening  in 
silent  ftngnish  to  her  delirious  mtsB- 
ings.  Her  dying  fancy  seemed  lo 
hover  hither  and  thither  aboot  ber 
life;  stmying  fiftr  back  in  the  put 
and  recalling  inddents  of  her  chfldieb 
days  —  incidents  long  foigotten,  bat 
returning  now  with  strange  vividDes 
under  the  influence  of  her  broken  sst 
tencea.  And  then  a  sadder  page  v« 
turned,  and  the  parents  knew  (too 
latel)  how  their  darling  had  W 
drawn'aedde  from  dnty ;  and  the  &tbtf 
learnt,  with  bitter  self-r^kroach,  hov 
his  own  sternness  had  repelled  ti^ 
loving  confidenoe  that  had  often  liaen 
to  his  clilds  lips;  and  which  might, 
under  Heaven,  have  hindered  thit 
bitter  ending.  At  one  moment  she  fa- 
ded herseli  with  her  betrayer,  ai«i 
pleading,  as  though  she  had  just  left 
her  home,  for  his  pennisston  to  wiite  to 
her  parents.  And  here  the  listoi^ 
noticed,  with  a  strange  feeling  of  sir- 
prise,  that  no  thought  of  shame  asme^ 
to 'mingle  with  her  pleadings;  ^ 
begged  as  though  for  leave  to  ism- 
munieato  joyfid  tidings,  rather  than  ts> 
confess  her  sin,  and  sue  for  psjcdon. 

'  Oh,  Bobert  darling,  if  yon  would 
let  me  tell  fiebther  and  mother,  tikj 
would  be  so  glad  and  proud.  Xb^ 
will  be  a  little  vexed  at  first,  of  coiu»< 
at  our  having  kept  it  from  them,  bm 
they  will  soon  ibi^ve  that.  And  if  tf 
must  be  kept  secret  at  present,  op 
account  of  your  unde,  why,  I  dos* 
think  they  would  mind,  at  less^  b*^ 
very,  very  much.  And  if  the  fsai^ 
did  say  hard  things  of  me  in  the  til- 
lage, I  could  bear  that,  for  ffow  si^ 
dcff  ling,  you  know ;  and  perhuis  it  worn 
only  be  for  a  little  whileu  And  wheopo 
get  your  unde's  consent  (and  Tm  f^ 
you  will,  because  you  make  evarybodr 
do  just  as  you  like,  darling)  why  tbi« 
it  needn't  be  a  secret  any  longei,  n»a 
it?  And  I  should  be  so  proud,  0> 
proud  of  my  darling  soldier  Bobert 
You  wiU  let  me  write,  won't  jou.  detf  / 
topleaso  your  little  pet  Ally*  Idi^^ 
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mind  abmxt  anybody  else,  bnt  I  can't 
feel  quite  happy  till  father  and  mother 
know  that  I  am  yonr  wife.' 

The  listeners  started,  and  beiit 
forward  with  longing  eyes,  to  hear 
more.  Bat  the  fiseble,  flattering  spirit, 
exhaosted  by  even  so  short  a  flight, 
had  sank  down  again;  and  the  sof* 
feter's  eyelids  droo]Md,  and  for  a  while 
she  seemed  to  sinmber.  Presently, 
howerer,  she  started  again,  witii  a  wild 
cry,  and  sat  op  in  the  bed,  gazing  with 
fixed,  dilatea  popils,  and  pressing  her 
thin  white  hands  npon  her  tore^ead — 
<Oh,  Bobert!  don^fc  say  that.  Even 
in  fun,  darling,  don't  say  that.  Ton 
don't  know  how  my  heart  is  beating, 
even  now,  when  I  know  it's  a  joke. 
Joat  pat  yonr  hand  against  it,  dear,  and 
feel.  Why  don't  you  look  at  me,  dar- 
ling; why  do  you  tarn  away?  Bobert, 
ft  isn't,  it  oan't  be  true.  A  fiUse  mar- 
riage I  Oh,  Bobert,  how  oould  you  do 
it,  when  I  trusted  yoa  so  T 

_  The  loud  passionate  sobs  of  the  dying 
girl,  as  she  sat  wringing  her  hands  and 
rocking  to  and  &o  in  her  delirious 
grief,  disturbed  the  sleeping  child, 
which  awoke  with  a  cry.  The  sound 
seemed  to  touch  another  chord.  She 
ceased  her  sobs,  and  listened,  smoofliing 
her  hair  back  from  her  forehead  as 
though  trying  to  reooUeot  something. 
Her  mother,  with  womanly  instinct, 
put  the  baby  in  her  aims.  A  look  of 
sweet  content  came'over  the  ftded  fiaoe, 
and  she  sunk  bade  upon  her  piUow, 
nestling  the  little  one  to  her  Dosom, 
and  caressing  the  baby  head  with  her 
wasted  fingers.  Then  the  wandering 
mind  roved  into  another  track. 

*  Baby  dear  t  baby  dear !  Baby  will 
never,  never  so  away  finom  his  poor 
mamma,  will  he?  Poor  mamma  I  left 
all  alone  with  baby  in  the  whole 
wide  world.  Hush,  dear,  mustn't  cry ; 
poor  mamma  Alice  may  cry,  but  baby 
dear  mustn't  cry.  Biaby  must  be  a 
bappv  baby  boy,  and  grow  up  strong 
and  handsome,  like  papa.  Oh,  babv 
darling,  pray  God  you  may  never  break 
anybody  s  heart  1  Huah-a-bye,  dear,  go 
to  sleep  on  mother's  bosom.  Idammj 
will  sing  to  him — sing  him  to  sleep." 

And  tiien  she  softly  crooned  a  frag- 
ment of  a  song  that  had  been  her  fa- 
vourite in  the  old  home-days,  a  sad 
song  of  a  faithless  love,  and  with  a 
tender,  plaintive  harden  of  one  hoping 
against  nope : — 

'H«  wiU  retarn,  I  know  he  TriU ; 
Ha  wonld  not  leave  me  hero  to  die.' 

The  efScfrt  of  singing  seemed  to  ex- 
haust Uie  sofierer  s  strength,  and  soon. 


still  faintly  murmuring  that  sad  refrain, 
she  sank  into  a  heavy  slamber.  Her 
mother  took  advantago  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  disengage  the  child  from  he 
anas,  and  to  give  it  some  milk,  which 
it  swallowed  eagerly.  This  dcrne,  the 
parents  continued  their  quiet  watch. 
The  night  waned,  and  the  grey  light  of 
daybieiuk  stole  in  at  the  windows; 
their  daughter  still  sleeping  od,  so 
calmly  and  peacefully  that  they  would 
have  fiun  hoped  that  the  wont  was 
over,  and  that  the  dawn  of  renewed 
life  might  come  with  her  awaking. 
But  one  glance  at  the  sufibrer's  tm 
forbade  them  to  cherish  the  sweet  de- 
lusion. The  bright  look  of  youth  had 
ftded  away  from  it  and  teara  had  washed 
away  its  spring-bloom ;  but  in  tins  last 
hour  the  graces  of  form  and  colour  were 
replaced  by  another  and  higher  beauty 
— a  beauty  so  ^iritoal,  so  uneaithlv,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  robe  of  day  nad 
fallen  off",  and  the  soul  alone  lay  sleeping 
there^  biding  the  summons  to  spread  its 
wings  and  take  flight  to  Heaven. 

At  last,  when  tiie  son  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  shedding  its  morning 
glory  far  and  wide  over  the  crisp  white 
snow,  the  sleeper  awoke.  The  ^re  of 
delirium  had  gfven  place  to  the  calm 
light  of  reason  in  her  eyes,  and  die 
giUEcd  around  with  an  inquiring  look. 
'Have  I  been  ill,  mother  dear?'  die 
said  faintly, 

'  Yes,  darling;  very  ill.' 

*  I  don't  remember  fidting  ill,'  said 
the  dying  girl ;  '  everything  seems  gone 
from  me.' 

A  tiny;  cry  iWmi  baby  lips  supnUed 
themissmg  link.  The  white  forenead 
crimsoned,  and  the  blue  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  grief  and  shame.  '*  I  remem- 
ber now.  Oh,  mother;  can  you  ever 
forgive  me?* 

A  loving  kbn  was  the  mother's  only 
answer.    But  it  said  enough. 

*  And  father,  does  he  know?  Will 
he  forgive  me  too?* 

David  Holt  rose,  and  stood  by  his 
daughter's  bedside,  looking  down  upon 
her  witii  ineflOible  love  and  tendcsness. 
The  old  love  fbr  lus  only  child,  re- 
pressed BO  long,  now  swept  away  all 
barriers;  pride, self-wilL resentment, all 
were  forgotten  in  the  deep  emotion  of 
that  bitter  hour. 

'  My  darling,  may  God  fivgive  me 
as  freely  as  I  have  forgiven  you  all  that 
I  have  to  forgive  V 

*  If  you  and  mother  fbrgive  me,  I 
can  fed  almost  happy  again.  Oh,  how 
nice  it  is  to  be  at  home  I  But  how  did 
I  come  here ?    Who  brought  me?* 

The  father  and  mother  interchanged 
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glancefl.  *  We  found  yon  on  the  moor 
lafit  ni^ht,  Ally,  and  birm^'Lt  you 
home.' 

*La8t  night  1  la^t  night!  I  don't 
remember.  It's  all  goiuj  from  mv.  I 
wM>m  mazed  like;  an<l  oh,  no  weuk! 
Mother  dear,  am  I  djing  ?' 

The  old  woman  tric<l  to  speak,  hnt 
p:rief  chokctl  htT.  David  an>^we^.'d  for 
her,  himself  little  le>H  move*!.  *  My 
child,  life  and  dcfith  art*  in  the  Lord'a 
hands.     His  will  U*  d-ine  I' 

*  Nay,  Davi<l,*  wild  his  wife*,  with  an 
effort;  *  don't  jrive  tho  child  a  false 
hope  now.  Ally  tlcfir,  we  fear — indeed, 
we  know  th>it — that — '  Tho  mother's 
voice  broke  down,  but  her  choking  sobs 
told  all  the  re«t. 

Tliere  was  the  faintf'st  quiver  of  the 
drooping  eyelitls,  and  a  single  tear  rolled 
over  the  wjisted  cheek, 

*  Are  yon  afraid  to  die,  Ally  ?*  said 
her  father. 

*  No,  father  dear,  I  don't  think  I'm 
afraid :  I've  longed  for  death  many  and 
many  a  time  lately,  and  praved  to  be 
ready  to  meet  it ;  and  now  it  lias  come, 
I  don't  fear  ranch.  But  it's  hard  to 
leave  you  and  mother  so  soon  after  I 
have  got  you  back,  and  my  poor  little 
baby.  May  1  have  him  now,  please 
mother  ?  it  won't  be  very  long,  I  thl&k. 
There  is  such  a  strange  feeling  of 
numbness  coming  over  me.' 

The  babe  was  placed  in  her  arms, 
and  she  kissed  and  fondled  it  with 
panionate  tenderness.  '  Oh,  my  baby  1 
my  baby  I  it's  very,  very  haiti  to  leave 
my  little  wee  baby  all  alone  V 

'  Not  alone,  darUng,  not  alone,*  sobbed 
her  mother. 

*  No,  not  alone,'  said  the  dying  girl, 
smiling  through  her  tears;  *not  quite 
alone,  after  all.  Mother  dear,  I  give 
him  to  you,  the  last  gift  of  your  poor 
wayward  Ally.' 

*My  darling,  I  take  him,  not  as  a 
gift,  but  as  a  precious  trust — a  trust  to 
keep  for  his  mother  in  heaven.' 

There  was  a  long  quiet  pause,  in 
which  nothing  was  heard  save  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  dying  girl,  and 
the  bard  tick  of  the  clock  on  the  man- 
telpiece, counting  her  life  away. 

The  solemn  stillness  was  broken  at 
last,  by  a  voice  so  fiunt  and  low,  the 
listeners  had  to  bend  forward  to  catch 
the  parting  words.  •  Mother  dear, 
where  are  you  ?  I  can't  see  you !  How 
dark  it  is  getting. — Hark !  they  are  call- 
ing to  me.' 

The  dying  arms  drew  the  babe  doeer 
in  a  last  embrace.     'Mother  dear — 

baby — don't    forget.     Grod   bless * 

And  then  the  soul  flew  away  with  the 


bleasins  on  its  Ui«,  and  sped  to  finish 
its  loving:  prayer  at  the  foot  of  iLf 
great  white  Throne, 

A  comer  of  the  window-curtain  h&l 
fallen  aside,  antl  through  the  openinj^ 
a  stray  sunbeam  crept  in,  and  fell 
quartered  by  an  intersection  of  thf 
lattice,  upon*  the  white  coverlet  Win 
it  an  omen?  Was  it  chance ?  The  lil« - 
h'RS  form,  witli  a  smile  on  its  silent  lip?, 
lay  sleejiing  undkb  the  shadow  op  th' 

TBOScJ. 

And  now,  as  tho  freed  soul  shork 
the  earth  from  its  wings,  and  sprftui  it? 
pinions  for  its  hcAvenward  flight,  ta* 
cliurch-bells  burst  fortli  with  their chiiri 
of  joy  and  gladness,  in  honour  of  t'.« 
Christmas  morn.    Tlic  sound  of  th- 
joyous    peal    floated    into    the   deatii* 
chamber,  and  brought  sweet  hqpe  un ' 
peace    to    the    aching    hc4\rts  wtl.". 
The  mother's  face  was  8a<l,  but  tho  1» »: 
of  weary   longing  had   passed   away. 
•  God  knows  best,  Davy  dear.    WitlK^u* 
this  bitter  oup,  mayliap  we  woulrlnt 
have  had  peace  and  good-will  in  ou* 
hearts  to-day.    The  Lord  gave,  and  Uj" 
Lord  hath  taken  away.     Blessed  be  Hi" 
name  I' 

Amen!  Amen! 

*        »        *        *        * 

A  sad  Chrisinuis  story — say  y^'' 
Is  it  so?  Perhaps  it  is;  but  there  fJ' 
Christmas  tears  as  well  as  Ghn5tnu.> 
smiles.  The  very  holly,  the  token  *< 
mirth  and  merriment,  is' but  the  synil'^' 
of  the  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns:  z- 
crimson  berries  the  type  of  the  bWx- 
drops  on  His  brow.  And  shall  ^\ 
bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  zy 
ward,  never  feel  a  prick  in  •wr  Christ- 
mas crown?  Not  so!  To  many,  t- 
most,  it  shall  occur  to  be  at  some'tinr' 
in  their  lives,  in  the  valley  of  tlj*- 
Shadow  on  Christmas  day ;  the  bvos-^^' 
of  joy  to  Christendom  shall  be  to  them 
tlie  hoiu-  of  mourning  and  decpf&t 
sorrow.  To  tliem  (till  grace  hriri; 
balm)  music  shall  have  no  melody: 
even  tho  song  of  peaoo  and  poj»d- 
will  shall  be  'likesweet  bells  jangl<d. 
out  of  tune  and  harsh.*  But  fo  tii^ 
happy  ones  whose  loss  they  mourn,  far 
otherwise.  To  their  truer  sense,  «*• 
tuned  to  tlie  harps  of  heaven,  till 
universe  shall  join  in  harmonioTi.- 
chorus  with  the  sweet  angel-^otii:, 
whose  echo  is  fiiintly  heard  on  eartli  »: 
this  Cliristmas  season.  The  peace  o? 
earth,  imperfect  at  the  best,  an  J  the 
goodwill  among  men,  ao  often  marred 
by  earthly  passion,  shall  fade  into 
notbing^eas  oeibre  the  *  unspeakable 
gift,'  the  'perfect  peace '  of  Heaven. 

A.  J.  L. 
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ABSENT  FRIENDS. 

FBDSKDS  have  we  been  for  many  a  year— 
Oft  have  our  glaaaes  dinked  ^together ; 
80y  moeting  round  this  table  here. 
This  aeaBonable  Ghristmas  weather, 
We*U  drink — before  the  evening  ends — 
A  parting  glaas  to '  Absent  Friends !' 

All  do  not  meet  who  onoe  have  met, 

For  some  have  &llen  aaleep  for  ever ; 
And  many,  who  are  living  yet. 
Long  iniles  of  land  and  sea  dissever. 
Thns  hope  with  love  and  sorrow  blends, 
In  pledging  to  our  '  Absent  Friends  t' 

There's  Charles  through  ftonn  Russia  rides. 
Where  howling  wolves  pursue  his  sledges ; 
Jack  watches  the  Paciflo's  tides 
Fling  diamonds  o'er  the  coral  ledges  :— 
*Twixt  these  the  whole  wide  world  extends. 
We  pledge  them  both  as  *  Absent  Friends  t' 

There's  Dick  hunts  tigers  on  the  coasts, 

Where  towns  are  ' baghs '  and  'bads'  and  '  nr^^p^ers  :* 
While  Ted  is  in  the  land  that  boasts 
< Dead  BabbitB,' '  Bhoys,'  and  'Ugly  Pluggers,' 
To  East  and  West  kind  wishes  sends 
This  toast  we  drink,  of 'Absent  Friends!' 

Yet  scarce  less  distant  Tom  appearst 
Who— five  streets  off-— is  homeward  hieing, 

.   To  watdh  all  night,  with  doubts  and  fears. 
Where  that  poor  wife  lies  slowly  dying. 

Thus  sympathy  its  tear  expends 

Upon  the  toast  of  '  Absent  Friends  t* 

Will  shuns  us  for  companions  vile 

(Htf  wife  is  at  her  prayers — and  weeping) ; 
And  Fred  deserts  us  for  the  smile 
Of  one  who  has  his  heart  in  keeping, — 
She  breaks  a  heart,  but  never  mends  t 
Ah,  well  1  we'll  toast  our  *  Absent  Friends  P 

We,  who  have  known  each  other  long. 

Once  more  about  this  table  gather. 
To  spend  the  night  in  mirth  and  song. 
This  seasonable  Ghristmas  weather  :•— 
Let  each,  then,  ere  he  homeward  wends. 
Drink  one  last  glass  to  *  Absent  Friends  1' 

Some  sink — some  swim ;  some  fight— fiome  fiill ; 

The  ancient  circle  fast  is  thinning  I 
Lef  8  ask  Qod'B  blessing  on  them  all, 
On  glad  or  good— on  sad  or  sinning  I 
For  one  kind,  constant  heaven  bends. 
With  star-soft  eyes»  o'er  *  Absent  Friends  t* 

Tom  Hood. 
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CHBISTMAS  DAT  IN  TEAPALGAB  SQUARE. 

PFJXO  THE  EARLIEST  RECORDED  INCTANCE  OF  KISSING  UltDER  THE 

MISTLETOE, 

IN  precisely  what  year  I  am  snre  I  don*t  know. 
It  waa  such  a  tremendooaly  long  time  ago ; 
Bat  LoDdon,  I  think,  must  have  been  y&j  small. 
If  indeed  snch  a  village  existed  at  all — 
For  'twas  long  ere  the  Romans  came  over  from  Graul — 
Well — aay  armo  a  hondred  and  fifty,  B.C. 
Where  the  Nelson  oolnmn  now  happens  to  be, 
A  jolly  old  Briton  lived  under  a  tree. 

He  lived  in  a  hut, 

A  rough  wood-cQ^ 
With  two  daughters,  both  chvminff,  though  brown  as  a  nut 

Their  mother  was  dead. 

And  the  neighbours  all  said 
That  while  she  was  living,  the  old  bo^  had  led 
Such  a  life  that  ha  trembled  with  positive  dread 
At  the  thought  of  another  partaking  his  bed. 
(Tou  see  in  all  ages  such  scandals  are  spread  I) 
Be  this  as  it  may  be,  no  more  would  be  wed. 
So  the  girls  did  the  cooking  and  so  on  instead. 

Tlio  old  Briton,  I  think,  led  a  glorious  life,— 

At  all  events  after  the  loss  of  his  wife^ 

Aboul  whom  the  stories  Fve  mentioned  were  rile; 

He  oould  spear  a  wild  boar 

At  his  own  very  door. 
And  catch  )  lentv  of  fish  from  the  ndghbonring  shore ; 
And  of  game  he  d  as  mueh  as  he  wanted,  or  mi»e ; 
And  of  skins  and  suoh  matters  he'd  always  a  store : 

And  he'd  placidly  smoke 

'Neath  the  shade  of  his  oak,—- 
No,  stop.    That  won't  do.    If  s  enou^  to  provoke 
Any  rhymer  aliva  1  I  am  sure  if  s  no  joke 
To  lose  such  a  picture  as  that;  but  indeed 
I  really  fear  I  am  bound  to  concede, 
That  he  never  had  tasted  the  oomfortfaig  weed : 
He  existed  too  early : — ^but  then  he  could  soak ! 

Tes,  I  hope  and  I  think 

That  he'd  something  to  drink  I 
What  it  was  Fm  not  certain,  and  therefore  I  shrink 
From  giving  its  name  :  but  I  know  he'd  not  heard 
Of  the  Temperance  movement,  and  as  for  the  word 
*  Teetotaller,'  that  he'd  have  voted  absurd : — 
So  I  hope  if  8  a  logical  sequitur  u<, 
The  old  Briton  hi^  got  something  good  in  his  hut. 

Of  his  daughters,  the  elder  was  over  eighteen. 

With  magnificent  eves,  and  the  style  of  a  queen ; 

Stately,  and  tall,  and  majestic  in  mien ; 

And  of  course  unencumbered  by  stiff  crinoline. 

The  other,  her  sister,  perhaps  may  have  been 

A  year  younger,  or  two  years,  or  somewhere  between  :     , 

She  always  was  merry,  lighthearted,  and  gav. 

And  was  laughing  and  singing  the  whole  of  the  day, 

And  her  breath  was  as  sweet  as  the  Midsummer  hay ; 

She  never  was  troubled  with  blues  or  the  spleen, 

And  a  prettier  lassie  there  never  was  seen. 

Now  the  reader  of  course  will  imagine  that,  though 
This  was  suoh  a  tremendously  long  time  ago. 
Neither  one  of  such  beauties  could  want  for  a  beau  : 
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And  Boch  was  the  case. 

For  each  Qharming  young  fitoe 
Half  the  yonth  of  the  parish  drew  to  the  place ; 
Bat  the  hearts  of  the  sisters  none  ever  comd  touchy 
Though  they  painted  and  dauhed  themselves  never  so  much : 

Black  and  brown 

Wouldn't  go  down ; 

Yellow  and  red 

Were  tried  instead ; 

Green  and  blue. 

But  nothing  would  do : 
Till  the  ladies  declared  that  the  smell  of  the  paint 
Was  very  unpleasant, — it  made  them  so  fidnt  I 
Unadorned  then  a  few  of  the  ardent  ones  came : 
But  come  as  they  would,  ^e  result  was  the  same. 

And  so  the  young  maidens,  in  ftmcy  free, 
Lived  on  with  the  governor  und^  the  tree : 

Till  at  length,  on  a  day 

In  the  middle  of  May, 
Through  the  forest  together  they  happened  to  stray ; 
And  wandered  along,  without  heeding  the  way, 
Till  the  evening  twilight  began  to  be  gray : 
Then  their  path  was  obstructed  by  manhes  and  bogs. 
And  they  heard  the  tumultuous  croaking  of  fVogs ; 
For  they'd  got  down  along  to  the  Island  of  Dogs. 

Then  thinking  it  best 

To  take  some  little  rest 
Before  turning  their  faces  again  to  the  west; 
They  had  just  sat  them  down  on  a  moss-covered  bank, 
When  lo  I  with  an  arrow  stuck  into  his  flank. 

With  a  grunt  and  a  roar, 

A  tremendous  wild  boor, — 
Such  a  monster  they'd  never  encountered  before, — 
With  foaming  mou&,  and  with  eyeballs  red, 
Gnashing  his  teeth,  and  shaking  his  head. 
Rushed  at  the  bank  where  the  sisters  redined. 
As  if,  by  his  toy  made  morally  blind. 
For  revenge  upon  them  he  had  made  up  his  mind  I 

One  fell  left 

And  the  other  fell  right, 

Of  power  bereft 

By  their  terrible  fright ; 
Unable  to  run,  scarcely  able  to  scream. 
Like  people  attacked  in  some  horrible  dream ; — 
When  just  as  the  monster  drew  fearfully  near 
A  handsome  young  man,  who  was  armed  with  a  spear, 
Dropped  down  from  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket, 
Oonmmted  the  boar,  and  managed  to  '  stick '  it  1 

Thanks  to  this,  they  were  much  more  frightened  than  hurt. 

Though  a  little  bit  soiled  by  their  roll  in  the  dirt  ;— 

And  when  thev  had  somewhat  recovered  the  shock. 

Of  the  youth  they  began,  as  we  say,  to  *  take  stock,' 

As  ladies  are  likely  to  do  in  such  cases. 

But,  oh  I  what  rich  blushes  spread  over  their  laces, 

As  they  saw  such  an  elegant  weH-dressed  voung  fellow  I 

Not  a  bit  like  those  men  streaked  with  red,  blue,  and  yellow  ; 

But  superior  fiur  to  all  mortals  they'd  seen. 

As  seem  pantomime  fairies  to  boys  of  fifteen  I 

I  should  make  a  sad  mess 

Of  describing  his  dress ; 
I  know  nothing  about  it,  I  freely  confess. 

Antiquarian  studies  are  not  in  my  line. 

But  I  know  that  the  girls  thought  it  wondrously  fine  I 

Well,  they  spoke ;  but  he  only  replied  by  a  sign ; 
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8imle<l  and  bowed,  shook  his  head,  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
And  C'Ddeavoureil  to  show  he'd  osr>ort  them  a  part 
Of  their  way  when  they  felt  they  were  able  to  start. 

Now  I  don't  6O0  my5i<^lf  how  they  oonM  have  dcniuiTed 

To  hw  seeing  thom  home  after  what  had  occurred  : 

And  BO  thouirht  the  p^irls ;  eo  they  walked  on  together, 

Conversing  by  si  ems  on  tbo  state  of  tlie  weatlier, 

Whicli  of  course  wti.-*  first  talked  of,  and  then  of  each  other : 

And  he  soon  understood  that  they  hadn't  a  mother, 

Kor  any  relflti*u.  not  even  a  broth*  r, 

Excepting  tlieir  father,  and  two  or  three  dozens 

Of  very  aireetif»n!«.te  mju?culine  cousins. 

Wliile  he,  on  hi.-  part,  on  the  sisters  impressed 

That  the  lea-t  said  about  him  for  liiju  would  be  liest 

And  thouirli  language  wub  useless,  they  managed  witliout  it 

To  promise  they'd  not  t(-ll  a  creature  about  it : 

So  he  walkwl  with  them  nearly  the  whole  of  the  way, 

And  they  parted,  to  meet  on  the  following  (hiy  ; 

And  the  girls  went  to  bed,  and  there  dreamt  of  the  stranger 

Wiio  had  rescue* I  them  both  from  such  imminent  danger. 

Now  the  girls  dichi't  comprehend  very  distinctly 
The  foreigner's  story :  but  I  must  succinctly. 
And  briefly  as  may  be  consistent  with  troth, 
Give  the  reader  some  little  acoount  of  thd  yonth. 

The  facts  then  are  these  : — The  young  man  was  the  skipper 

Of  a  ship  of  Phoenicia,  a  regular  clipper : 

An  adventurous,  gallant  young  sailor  was  he, 

And  'twas  something  in  those  days  to  follow  the  sea ! 

A  very  •  taut  hand,'  too,  when  fairly  afloat ; 

But  as  soon  as  he'd  got  on  his  shore-going  coat 

He  could  dance  a  good  hornpipe,  oould  sing  a  good  song. 

Or  could  spin  you  a  yam,  sir,  as  tongh  and  as  long 

As  the  monstrous  sea-snake,  which,  at  test  and  in  motion. 

He'd  often  been  close  to  when  sailing  the  ocean. 

With  a  hundred  things  more,  of  which  we  have  no  notion  I 

I'm  really  sad 

To  feel  I  must  add 
One  trait  of  his  character  awMly  bad  I 
To  the  ladies  he  ever  was  paying  his  court, 
And  he'd  several  sweethearts  in  every  port : — 
A  fault  which,  as  ill-natured  people  do  say. 
Is  still  common  with  sailors  to  this  very  day  1 

Some  archsBological  savans  deny 

That  ships  crossed  from  Phoenicia  at  all : — ^*tia  the  mode 
To  deny  all  such  things  ; — ^but  to  this  I  reply, 

•  The  archa»ological  savans  be  blowed  !* 
For  the  trade  that  our  gallant  PhoBnidan  was  in. 
Was  the  coming  to  Cornwall  for  cargoes  of  tin  1 
He*d  got  safely  to  *  Ictia/  had  loaded  his  cargo, 
And  set  sail  for  home :  but  before  he  oould  far  go, 
A  gale  had  sprung  up  with  such  terrible  force 
Aa  to  drive  him  up  channel,  clean  out  of  his  course ; 
For  he  hadn't  the  signals,  the  oone  and  the  dram, 
To  give  him  a  warning  of  what  was  to  oome  t 
The  sea  ran  so  high  that  he  couldn't  do  more 
Than  keep  her  before  it,  till  ronnding  the  Fore- 
Land  he  crept  along  under  the  lea  of  the  diore. 
Not  daring  to  land  till  he  got  to  the  Note  I 
Then  seeing  a  river  he'd  not  aeen  before. 
That  river  he  made  up  his  mind  to  explore : 
80  he  brought  up  hia  craft  aU  the  way  to  Blackwall ; 
There,  concealea  by  some  trees,  and  some  underwood  taH, 
He  diew  her  to  land,  made  her  taei  with  a  oable. 
And  repaired  her  as  well  as  his  people  were  able. 
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Now,  though  young,  our  PhoBnSokQ  was  not  at  all  *  green,' 

Very  much  he  had  neard  ot  and  mnch  he  had  leen* 

And  was  called  a  shrewd  fellow  wherever  he'd  heen. 

He  knew  all  about  freights,  and  the  wages  of  men. 

And  primage  and  average,  as  they  were  then. 

He  was  fully  aware  that  when  people  have  tin 

They  are  apt  among  strangers  to  get  taken  in. 

So  he  thought  it  as  well  that  the  natives  around 

Shouldn't  know  where  his  vessel  and  he  could  be  found 

(And  I  fimcy  in  this  that  his  judgment  was  sound)  ; 

Thus  he  ordered  his  crew  to  stick  dose  to  the  ship ; 

But  he  very  often  would  give  them  the  slip. 

Just  to  wander  around,  and  see  what  he  could  see ; 

And  was  taking  a  look  from  the  top  of  a  tree. 

When  the  sisters  had  come,  and  the  rush  of  the  boar 

Had  caused  the  adventure  narrated  before. 

Now  the  g^ls  pleased  his  taste,  but  he*d  seen  many  nations, 

So  thought  it  as  well  to  avoid  tiieir  relations. 

Well,  three  weeks  or  thereabouts  soon  sped  away. 
And  they  met  at  a  trysting-place  every  dav. 
'Twould  be  strange  if  he  hadn't  enjoyed  the  variety 
Of  such  very  agreeable  female  sode^ ; 
So  the  sailor  was  very  attentive — and  by  it  he 

Meant  nothing  amiss — 

*Twou]d  be  very  remiss 
Not  to  be  sa    And  could  there  be  harm  in  a  kiss. 
Just  once  now  and  then  ?    It  was  surely  no  crimen 
But  a  capital  method  of  passing  the  time. 
But  before  very  long  he  fell  something  above 
Head  and  ears— or  he  &noied  so— tnuy  in  love : 
With  the  elder,  of  course,  there  was  something  about  her 
He  couldn't  resist ;  and  she  seemed  not  to  doubt  her 
Own  right  to  the  foreigner's  love  and  devotion ; 
That  she  could  have  a  rival  she  hadn't  a  notion. 
Then  learning  her  language  a  bit,  by  degrees. 
He  managed  to  tell  her  that  mountidns,  and  trees, 
And  rooks,  and  rivers,  and  oceans,  and  seas 
Might  all  go  to  smash ;  but  that  once  having  met  her, 
He  never,  no  never  again  could  forget  her  I 
And  she  took  it  all  in,  for  she  didn't  know  better ; 
And  then,  on  her  part,  she  loved  him  with  a  passion. 
Which  in  these  days  is  happily  out  of  the  fashion. 

But  how  of  the  other, — that  maiden  bo  gay, 

Who  was  laughiog  and  singing  the  whole  of  the  day  ? 

Ah  me  1    The  song  became  sadder  and  lowert 

And  the  sweet  girlish  laugh  wasn't  heard  any  more ; 

And  her  eyes  seemed  as  though  they  had  need  of  more  sleep 

And  a  trifling  matter  would  cause  her  to  weep ; 

And  the  blushes  would  suddenly  mount  to  her  cheek. 

And  then  soon  fade  away ;  and  she'd  seem  veiy  weak. 

And  look  very  pale,  and  be  all  of  a  tremble ; 

But  somdiow  she  managed  the  cause  to  dissemble ; 

And  no  one  observed  it — not  even  her  sister. 

Who  saw  that  she  did  all  she  could  to  assist  her 

In  meeting  her  lover ;  and  never  suspected 

How  the  heart  of  the  poor  little  girl  was  affected ! 

Back  in  the  days  ere  the  Boman  invasion. 
Toothaches  weren't  frequent,  and  headaches  were  rare ; 

Heartaches,  however,  would  come,  on  oocadon — 
Every  age  has  of  them  got  its  share  1 

Golds  tod  were  caught  when,  in  spite  of  dissuasion. 
Ladies  would  brave  the  chill  evening  air. 

Thus  it  chanced  that  the  Briton's  magnificent  daughter 

Caught  a  very  bad  cold  in  her  head ;  and  bethought  her 

Of  soaking  her  feet  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
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'K  plan  which  a  Ipftmf^d  nld  Dnii«l  Imd  taiight  hrr"^ ; 
S*i  sJie  nml'hit  ir«»  out  vitv  well,  but  iK^sonijlit  h«i 
Siatcr,  for  ftiu  llio  Vduui;  inaii  WDuld  Ik*  biitIv, 
To  nn'.t  him,  and  .say  .>*h»?  ha«l  gone  to  Ixxl  » arly  : 
For  rtlic  folt  80  uawrll  tliat  it  wouldn't  bf  rii^ht 
To  keep  ht-r  apj^antrneiit  tliat  ahowery  night. 

So  the  piior  little'*  q:irl  went  awsiy  to  the  place. 
To  tell  the  Phionician  the  state  of  the  case. 
As  wt've  stxu,  for  ijome  wt  tks  tlic  youug  fellow  sheM  known, 
I5ut  Tuvir  l>'loro  had  she  met  liim  alone  : 
And  Kho  Went,  for  another,  to  this  assignation 
In  a  state  of  exccf'dinsrly  great  agitation  : 
And  hor  olu^'ks  wore  a  flush,  and  her  voice  had  a  tremor. 
To  a  man  of  the  world  quite  enough  to  condemn  her ! 
Now,  to  tell  all  they  said  were  a  difficult  task ; 
And  I  hope  for  particulars  no  one  will  aak. 
Kver  truehearted  and  pure  was  she; — 
Pure  jw  a  pearl  in  a  fathomless  sea ! 
But  yet  she  lingered,  and  lingered  yet : 
For  no  boimot  hdd  she,  to  be  spoiled  by  the  wet : 
And  A\Q  wasn't  distracte<l  by  feaxs  fer  a  gown, 
Thougli  Bomo  rain  on  the  oak-leaves  came  pBttering  down. 
Blie  wad  wrong  to  remain — very  wrong ; — but,  you  know, 
It  was  such  a  trememloiisly  long  time  ago  I 
In  th(>  tini(»s  that  wo  live  in  it  wouldn't  bo  ao. 
How  Klie  could  bo  so  foolish  I  never  could  loam. 
But  a  long  time  elapsed,  and  sho  didn't  return ! 

What  is  tliat  strange,  unaccountable  feeling, 

Flrtsliing  upon  n.s  r;  quickly,  revealing, 

Plainly  as  may  be,  that  something  is  wrong — 

Striking  us  like  the  refraiu  of  a  song ; 

Lost  and  forgotten  for  ever  so  long? 

Metaphysicians  may  possibly  know ; — 

Certain  it  is  that  it  often  is  so : 

And  that  just  sach  a  flash  of  intelligence  told 

The  poor  girl  who  was  laid  up  at  home  with  the  cold, 

That  she,  somehow  or  other,  was  probably  '  sold  1' 

So,  forgetting  her  healtli  in  her  horrible  doubt. 

She  determined  to  *  see  what  that  girl  was  about' 

The  snn  had  snnk  behind  the  hill 

The  evening  air  was  soft  and  still ; 

The  bubbling  gnrgle  of  the  rill 
Roee  from  the  shadowed  deU ; 

On  fresh  yonng  leaveo,  where  rain-dropa  him^. 

On  quaint  old  tnmks,  where  the  ivy  cfnng. 
The  glisteniDg  moonbeams  fell : 
O'er  the  trees  &int,  fitful  rustlings  crept. 
O'er  the  sky  one  dso'k  cloud  slowly  swept, 
And  the  flowers  breathed  sweetly  as  they  slept 

Onward  she  ran  with  bosom  bare ; 

With  panting  breath  and  streaming  hair ; 

Dashing  the  showers  in  silver  spray. 

From  the  dripping  ferns  and  the  brimming  *  Hay  ;* 

On,  without  pausing  or  checking  her  paoe. 

Till  close  to  tbe  weU-known  tryBting-plaoe,-^ 

A  gnarled  old  oak  with  branches  low, 

Where  grew  the  sacred  mistletoe  1 

If  you*re  dunned,  when  your  pockets  are  emp^  and  void, 
Touaie  apt,  at  the  leat^  to  &el  rather  annoyed ; 
When  the  horse  you've  backed  heavily  loses  the  race. 
You  don't  take  it,  I  fear,  with  a  very  good  grace ; 
When  your  trsfledy's  damned,  and  your  comedy  hisBod, 
Tou  may  probably  feel  in  a  bit  of  a  twist ; 
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When  the  girl  of  yonr  heart  runs  away  with  another, 

It's  not  yerv  easy  yoor  feelings  to  smother ; 

Yon  get  wild  when  the  bank  where  you've  trusted  your  cash 

Goes  some  morning  to  swift  irretrioTable  smash ; 

But  no  one,  as  wits  and  philosophers  tell  us, 

Can  be  ever  so  mad  as  a  woman  that's  jealous  I 

The  old  Briton  from  hunting  had  just  come  back, 
Asd  was  looking  around  for  a  bit  of  a  snack ; 
And  thinking  of  taking  his  something-and-water. 
When  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  in  came  his  daughter ! 

'  Oh  &ther  1'  she  cried, '  come  quickly  with  me^ 
There  is  sacrilege  done  to  our  holy  tree  1 
That  ▼Us,  hvpooritical,  shameieaB,  audaoioos, 
Unpmioq>lea  girl  1    Oh  mv  goodness  1  oh  gzaciouB  1 
To  think  Fve  a  creature  like  tiiat  for  a  sister ! 
The  impudent  thing  I    I'm  detennined,  I'll  twist  her 
Young  neck,  when!  catoh  her ; — the  husey,  I  will  1 
Come  along  1  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  her  there  stilL 
What  is  it  ?    Why,  there,  *neath  our  holy  old  oak, — 
Oh,  father,  some  water  1  Tm  ready  to  choke  I 
There  she  is  with  a  foreigner — says  he's  a  seaman. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  really  think  he's  a  demon  I 
For  no  man,  I  am  sure,  such  a  yillain  could  bo ; 
He  has  pulled  all  the  mistletoe  off  from  the  tree. 
Of  the  mistletoe  boughs  he  has  made  her  a  bower, 
And  there  he*s  been  kissing  her  more  than  an  hour  I 
Oh,  call  up  the  neighbours,  arouse  all  the  men  1 
Come,  be  quick,  or  you'll  ne'er  see  your  daughter  again  !* 

To  our  Briton  the  story  was  not  very  clear. 

But  his  daughters  to  him  were  exceedingly  dear; 

And  he  hat^  the  name  of  a  foreign  mounseer. 

Though  he  never  had  seen  one,  which  seems  rather  queer ; 

8o  he  went  to  a  comer,  and  took  up  his  spear. 

And  then  called  up  his  friends  who  were  resident  near ; 

And  they  followed  the  girl,  who  was  mad  as  a  hatter. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 

And  when  they  drew  near  to  the  trysting-place. 
Behold  1  the  young  girl  in  a  stranger's  emoxace  I 
She,  poor  thing,  was  weeping  sadly ; — 
Weeping  because  she  was  acting  so  badly,^- 
Weeping  because  it  was  time  they  should  part, — 
Weeping  as  though  she  were  breaking  her  heitft  1 
He  was  cissing  her  brow  so  &ir. 
Smoothing  her  tresses  of  soft  brown  hair : 
Then  anon  whispering  low  in  her  ear. 
Bidding  her  drive  away  sorrow  and  fear. 
And  'twas  true, — ^be  had  pulled  down  tiie  mistletoe 
From  the  hoaiy  old  oak  where  'twas  wont  to  grow  :— 
Of  the  mistletoe  boughs  he  had  made  her  a  bower. 
And  spread  his  cloak  on  them  to  keep  off  a  shower, — 
And  there  she'd  been  loitering  nearly  an  hour. 

The  Britons  all  gased. 

For  a  moment  amassed ; 

And  then  sprung  upon  him  in  sudden  attack ; 


But  the  stranger  came  up  to  tiie  scratch  in  a  crack ; 

ffling,  I 
Striking  and  thrusting,  and  kicking  and  biting, — 


And  then  there  was  scuffling,  struggling,  fighting. 


A  general  row  1    But  the  vouth  of  Phoenicia 
Hit  out  as  Tom  King  hit  the  Boy  of  Lenicia ; 
Knocked  over  a  Druid  and  one  or  two  dosEens 
Of  very  aflSsctionate  masculine  cousins : — 
Then  seeing  a  bit  of  an  openmg  dear. 
He  stooped  very  suddenly,  caught  up  a  spear, 
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Made  a  swift  lunge  at  one,  gave  another  a  Mck, 
And  then  lost  not  a  moment  in  cutting  his  stick.  ( 
They  punoed  him  of  ooane,  but  he  gave  them  the  slip, 
And  somehow  or  other  got  safe  to  his  ship ; 
Set  sail,  for  she  now  was  in  seaworthy  state^ 
And  I  neTBT  hare  heard  any  more  of  his  &te. 

But  ah  1  that  £Bial  lunge 

Of  the  swift  and  deadly  spear  I 
To  think  that  it  must  into  hU  bosom  pluugc 
Among  all  that  are  crowding  near ! 
I  wouldn't  have  minded  a  cousin  or  two. 
Or  one  of  the  canting  Dnndieal  crew ; 
But  the  heart  d  the  jolly  old  Briton  it  found. 
And  his  life's  blood  was  poured  on  the  soaking  ground ! 

Then  sad  was  the  fate  of  the  sistcis  twain. 

Who  would  nerer  have  father  or  loYer  a^ain ! 

Theirs  was  horror  and  grief,  not  unmixed  with  remorse. 

And  some  mutual  recriminations  of  course ; 

And  the  Druids  were  savage  as  savage  could  be, 

On  account  of  the  sacrilege  done  to  the  tree ; 

And  because  the  old  Briton's  life's  blood  had  been  spilt. 

To  the  girls  they^unjustly  imputed  Uie  guilt 

It  was  plain  that  they  both  had  encouiaged  the  stranger. 

And  their  lives  were  at  first  in  no  trifling  danger. 

But  their  judges  at  length  took  a  little  compassion. 

Though  such  feelings  were  then  not  at  all  in  the  fiishion  ; 

And  their  sentence  was  this,— they  must  live  all  alone^ — 

Not  together,  but  each  in  a  place  of  her  own. 

They  were  not  to  go  out  to  have  any  variety, 

Or  ever  to  mingle  again  in  society ; 

And  this  under  peril  of  body  and  soul, — 

The  chief  Druid's  decree — ^'twas  approved  by  the  whole. 

So  fbr  each  was  a  dwelling  of  wicker-work  made, 
In  the  gloomiest  depths  of  the  daik  forest  shade : 
And  there  the  girls  lived,  maldng  trinkets  of  beads, 
Or  some  substitute  for  them,  and  whistles  of  reeds. 
Which  they  bartered  away  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
And  thus,  'till  they  died,  they  dragged  on  their  existence. 

And  their  lonely  retreats  'mid  the  dark  forest  flhades 
Still  exist  in  our  two  fhmous  London  arcades. 
That  of  Burlington  stands  where  the  elder  abided. 
And  the  Lowther  Arcade  where  the  younger  resided,*-^ 
More  cheerful  perhaps,  if  it  isn't  so  grand. 
And  a  pleaj»nt  retreat  from  the  noise  of  the  Strand. 
While  the  Burlington  makes  a  more  sfylish  display ; 
There  you  don't  hear  so  many  accordions  play ; 
And  the  things  are  not  put  so  much  out  in  the  way; 
And  the  beadle's  more  stately,  though  not  so  gay  : 
So  they  keep  in  some  measure,  I  think  I  may  say, 
The  girls'  characteristics  to  this  very  day  f 

And  a  kiss  *neath  the  mistletoe  bough,  from  the  time 
Of  the  sentence,  the  Druids  denounced  as  a  crime, — 
"Which  was  clearly  uncalled  for  by  reason  or  rh3rme^ 
And  because  'twas  forbidden,  of  csoune  it  was  done, 
As  is  common  in  most  matters  under  the  sun, 
And  the  custom  itself  from  that  time  was  begun ; 
And  ere  long  it  was  thought  to  be  capital  fdn. 
And  still,  though  the  times  of  the  Druids  hare  passed. 
The  custom  continues  ,*  and  long  may  it  last  I 
But  to  show  we've  no  heatheniui  prejudice  now, 
'Tis  at  Christmas  we  hang  up  the  mistletoe  bough ; 
When  its  leaves  are  green,  and  its  berries  are  white, 
And  the  cheer  is  ^ood,  and  th«  fires  are  br^ht, 
And  every  heart  is  happy  and  li^t ; 
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And  no  one  feels  jealousy,  anger,  or  mnte ; 
And  a  kiss  never  canses  a  scandal  or  fright, 
Much  lees  gives  rise  to  a  row  or  a  fight. 
Because  it's  well  Imown  to  be  proper  and  right ! 

But,  reader,  when  nest  you  stroll  through  the  arcades, 

Bemember  the  tale  of  the  two  pretty  maids ; 

And  whenever  the  Kelson  column  you  see, 

Drop  a  tear,  if  you  can !— 'twill  be  grateftd  to  me  ;— 

And  perhaps  to  the  fountains  a  boon  it  may  be, — 

For  the  jdly  old  boy  who  lived  under  the  tree !— E.  T.  L. 
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▲  OHRISTMAfl  LTBIC.     FBOU  THB  SWSDISH  OF  J.  L.  BtJNEBERO. 

THE  Finland  Christmas  moon  was  cold ; 
A  peasant  trudged  acKoss  the  wold ; 
Behind  his  back  the  town-dpgs'  bay 
Fainter  and  fainter  died  away ; 
Till  nought  upon  his  ear  there  fell 
But  oat-a<mountain's  hungry  yelL 

Through  snow  he  urged  his  heavy  feet. 
For  wife  and  bairns  he  longed  1o  greet ; 
In  naked  hnt  they  made  their  bed. 
And  birohwood  bark  was  half  their  bread ; 
But  now  a  festive  treat  he  bore. 
The  bounty  of  a  rioh  man's  door. 

The  drifted  snow  he  skirted  round : 
What  sees  he,  crouching  on  the  ground  ? 
Bumb  with  the  cold,  a  childish  form. 
Blowing  its  hands  to  keep  them  warm ; 
And,  lit  by  gleaming  snow  alone. 
Half  changed  it  aeems  to  ghastly  stone. 

•  What  brought  thee  here,  poor  lad  V  quoth  he ; 
'  Thou  must  go  warm  thyself  with  me.' 
His  arms  upheld  the  frozen  weight : 
He  reached  at  length  his  homestead  gate ; 
And  deemed  he  entered,  doubly  blest. 
With  cheering  fix>d  and  starving  guest] 

The  comfort  of  his  days  was  there ; 
Their  youngest  at  her  breast  she  bare ; 

*  Long  hast  thou  tramped  about  the  snow : 
Gome  where  the  hearth  is  all  a-glow  I 
And  thou  the  same  I'  like  mother  mild 
She  welcomed  in  the  outcast  child. 

And  soon,  beneath  her  busy  hand, 
A  brighter  life  was  in  the  brand : 
She  thought  of  grinding  want  no  more ; 
So  pleased  she  took  her  husband's  store ; 
And  spread  it  out  for  suppertide. 
With  scanty  bowl  of  milk  beside. 

From  scattered  straw  upon  tho  ground. 
The  children  croas'd  the  narrow  bound 
'Twlxt  bed  and  board,  a  meny  pack ; 
Only  the  stranger  boy  hung  back : 
The  mother  forward  drew  her  guest, 
And  found  him  room  among  the  rest. 

And,  when  an  evening  grace  was  said, 
She  shared  around  the  festal  bread ; 
The  boy  returned  a  soft  reply, 
Breakinff  the  omst ;  and  in  his  •jfB, 
The  whue  he  spoke,  a  tear  there  stood ; 

*  Blest  are  the  offerings  of  the  good  r 


C4:  Flirtation  a  la  Mode. 

With  bifad  iii  hand  she  etix-Kl.  itn^jMrwl 
To  Khari'  horst4f,  ad  bho  hwl  j>hiirLHi  ; 
But,  at  that  solemn  tr>iii%  amazed, 
UlKui  her  tt'iuler  guest  bhe  gazed  ; 
And  looked  and  pondered  more  and  more 
llo  be«me<l  no  longer  em  before. 

Hia  eyes  were  h'ke  the  stare  of  light ; 
His  cheeks  were  glowing,  rosy-bright ; 
Tlio  rags  of  earth  away  were  born©, 
Like  mi«ts  Ijcibre  the  breath  of  moni ; 
It  was  an  angel,  umiling  there, 
And  fair  as  oulv  heaven  is  fair. 

Bcam'd  brighter  still  the  seraph  boy : 
Beat  ever>'  heart  witli  holy  joy : 
Long  to  the  pcaaants'  hut  may  cleavo 
The  memory  of  that  Christmas  Eve ; 
For  nobler  board  was  never  drest, — 
Tlie  angel  stayed  to  be  their  guest. 
*  ♦  »  « 

It  chanced,  when  many  a  year  had  fled. 
One  Christmas  Eve  I  reachtjd  the  shed  : 
The  good  folks'  hearth  was  still  the  same ; 
But,  seated  in  its  glowing  flame. 
With  early  winter  on  his  lirow, 
Their  grandson  was  tlxe  father  now. 

'Twas  all  so  glad ;  'twas  all  so  good ; 
His  gentle  mat42,  his  rttddy  brood  : 
*Twa8  all  as  though  on  every  fiice 
There  lay  the  calm  of  evening  grace: 
*Twafi  all  as  though  indeed  they  felt 
That  in  a  hallowed  home  they  dwelt. 

High  on  the  board  one  tapor  light 
(Their  only  oae)  was  burning  bright; 
And  milk  and  wheaten  bread  were  there ; 
But  no  one  touched  that  daintier  faro : 
I  afik*d  whoso  portion  yonder  lay ; — 
•  'Tin  the  good  angel's,'  answered  tlicy. 
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FLIBTATION   A  LA  MODE. 

SO  De  Gouroy  has  promised  to  take  yon 
To  Lady  de  Lyrium's  ball ; 
How  happy  tuo  prospect  must  make  you ! 
What  raptures  your  senses  enthral  t 

Of  oourse  you  are  flattered — delighted ; 

The  crime  de  la  crime  wiU  bo  there ; 
For  though  *  all  the  world '  is  Invited, 

It's  only  the  world  of  Mayfair. 

At  eve  you  rash  off  like  a  madman. 

In  a  most  irreproachable  tie, 
And  are  done  by  an  insolent  cabman. 

Who  doesn't  as  he'd  be  done  by« 

And  then,  pushing  paat  heavy  fatheiB, 
You  edge  thiough  the  crush  on  the  stairs. 

Where  girla  who've  been  tearing  iheir  gatkert 
Axe  trying  to  gather  ihmr  iears. 
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FLQITATION  X  U  MOM. 


66  Fllriaiion  a  la  M>de, 

Tlicn  yon  mrtt  with  s<>inc  jfl-ln-l.uind  Ixraity. 

\Vho  bJuilort  in  a  rnlt  winiiiiiL'  \%!iv, 
AihI  you  wi>li  it  wtU'  ciily  Vi-ur  <lutT 

To  ^uunl  htr  for  t\(T  and  aje. 

Of  couift<>  she's  rnf^u^Ttl  tor  \\u  Lunooru — 

Knira^itl  t<»  tlif  limn  witli  n\l  liuir; 
And  Ncu  '^tami.  irrii^ily  watchinvc  tiie  tliin<.-cr3, 

I'hf  j>ictun»  of  •^kM^iuy  (U*«puir. 

'  The  !u  xt  ?'     *  Y.>s;     KnraptunHl,  dcli^'hTcl, 
You  ]Knoil  your  naim'  on  ]u»r  cartl ; 
Nor  (InMHi  li«  w  your  hopi-fci  will  Ik*  blijrhtwl, 
Tiii:  iVrcje,  liow  rrucllv  banl ! 

Eiitr.iUce«l  l)v  tlu'  fair\Mike  vit^ion, 

Yrm  Ulk  in  u  soft  un<K  rtoue ; 
At  F<«rtun(;  you'd  bmilo  in  df  ritfion, 

U*  you  niii;ut  hut  ctill  1i€T  yoixr  own. 

The  niusio  Ix'iiius — it'si^he  *Blabel:' 

Yon  wnltz  to  the troistempa, of  (v*ime; 
And  glide  off,  as  hotm  as  j'ou're  ahie^ 

A  })ath  through  the  (lancets  to  fofoe. 

Oh  rapture !  you  fluat  on  ^ofg^Hixet : 

Whftt  monientjB  of  precwoB  cialigbt! 
Yon  think  that  no  mortal  wn*  ever 

So  favourtd  afl  you  are  tli*it  night. 

And  then,  ^rbilc  revolving,  yoaVe  \M.  her, 

liow  oft  you'll  that  ereniiig  rocall ; 
When,  her  head  drooping  low  on  your  t^onlder, 

Ton  waltzetl  at  tbst  b^ntiful  balL 

*  The  wxtr  ehe  Te^&en, '  WeD-I'd  really— 
Bat  what  would  ay  cii&perrme  «ay  ?' 
And  you're  sure  that  feLe  nugutiveb  uerely 
Since  (xmocuaaieet  etaud  in  the  'wmT. 

But  8bo  whiipi^s.  *  We're  all  going  fo«iorrow 

To  the  gnand  HortMnltuiuI  lete ;' 
And  now  yon  waiA  leave  her  in  sorvoVy 

Alauuna  sajre,  *  It's  getting  fio  hite.* 

Thou^rh  ticlDF4e  for  Cdtos  ane  ('xpenovii. 

And  the  !iowers — «dl — only  eo-M^ 
One  goes  to  aee  toSettea  extenidvcv 

So  that  dcifisi^  natter,  jo«  kiiov. 

At  lust  wtiea  aifff«d  yon  peeeefve  iier, 

And  flBiiie  viKSi  a  confidesi  «ir« 
You  fitid  tbait  tibe  aay  ye»&g  deceiver 
Prateaads  not  to  knov  jqu  are  thei-e. 

^on  gmfmgef  flioae  yuiflaa  kMe  fleeted ; 
i'  Those  dhMaavz  •ea  EtftifHe  are  gone ; 

Your  fond  boyea  ave  withered— defeated ; 
Your  heart  Hoeb  forsuken — forlorn. 

But  what  if  in  lM*Kfcy  she's  peerless  7 

What  if  bhe  has  hiright  iSashing  eyes? 
Is  that  any  reasott  «fhy,  cheerless. 

You're  heaving  ifcoae  impotent  sighs  ? 

No  !  light  up  the  fokaA  cabana ; 

To  the  sex  bid  acjuie's  adieu ; 
Consume  the  weed  maovtmnA, 

And  read  the  *  BeraSasf^  HieTiew.' 

Away  then  to  scenes  UmA  are  foreign ! 

*Ti8  best  as  it  is — for  I  fear 
That  your  sylph  could  not,  like  Mrs,  Warren, 

Keep  house  on  two  hundred  a  year !  H.  W.  M. 
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THEEE  EBMAEKABLE  CHEI8TMAS  DAYS. 


WHEB£  is  the  EDgluhman  to  be 
Ibond  who  hM  not  Mt  that  he 
haa  lost  a  chapter  oat  of  life's  dno^ 
dedmo  if  he  baa  paaBedaOhrifltniaa  Day 
without  in  aome  sort  dietingaiahing  it 
from  the  other  three  bmclied  and  sixty* 
four  days?  Where  is  the  OhriatiaQ* 
who,  either  from  motives  of  mety  or 
the  foroe  of  tradition,  and  the  early 
Boorenin  of  home  does  not,  on  each  ie« 
earring  anniversary,  endeaTOor  to  add 
to  his  'Own  physical  eoqjoyweat,  or  can- 
tribate  to  the  gaiety  of  others? 
Whether  in  the  aretic  renona,  or  the 
tondd  zone,  or  away  in  uie  sonthera 
eeas  among  the  whaleiSt  or  wandering 
on  the  weatem  pnuries,  the  Englishman 
remembers  the  mmiliar  woida,  *  A  meity 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year.' 
They  instinctively  suggest  themaelvea 
as  uie  day  comes  round,  and  operate 
like  magio  upon  his  heart,  suddenly 
reviving  many  a  fond  recollection  of 
kindly  greetings,  affectionate  pledges, 
and  cheer^  evenings  before  the  cracdc- 
ling  log.  It  is  the  happy  lot  of  some 
men  to  pasa  the  whole  round  of  their 
lives  wimin  hail  of  the  fiunily  eirde, 
and  once  a  year  to  meet  the  faces  they 
love  so  well,  and  from  which  the  pnr- 
suits  of  business  may  have  separated 
them  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Others^  again,  are  from  an  early  period 
wanderers  from  the  paternal  home,  and 
only  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  happy 
youth  at  long  intervals,  to  find  every- 
thing changed — ^old  manners  gone,' 
and  strangers  filling  the  spaoe  once 
occupied  by  beloved  and  familiar  fiMoa. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  may  be  nnmr 
bered  with  the  erratic.  For  forty  long 
years  he  has  been  more  or  less  awav 
from  the  land  of  his  others,  and  his 
Ohristmas  Days  have  rarely  been  distin- 
guished by  a  participation  m  the  festivi- 
ties which  are  germane  to  tiie  period, 
and  agreeable  to  antique  usage.  Au 
wnJbraire,  he  has  paased  some  of  his 
'festivals '  after  a  manner  the  reverse  of 
agreeable,  three  striking  iUustrations  of 
^oh  feet  opportunely  present  them- 
selves. The  reader  vnll  probably  a«Tee 
that  they  at  least  deserve  the  epithet, 
'remarkable.' 

CHBIBmAS  DAY  IN  THE  TIOBII. 

I  had  been  for  some  time  redding  at 
Bagdad,  in  183-.  Curiosity  to  visit  a 
city  rendered  so  famous  by  the  •  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,^  led  me  (from 
India)  first  to  visit  Bassoia,  the  Balaotah 


of  the  Thousand  and  One  Hight^  and 
then  the  city  of  the  CaUph,  w&ae  fiune 
has  supplied  the  title  to  a  pretty  open 
now  taraly  perfonned.  And  when  I 
had  supped  suffioientiy  fall  of  all  the 
attractions  of  the  quaint  old  city,  which 
had  not  then  involved  its  Tndaah 
aspect  in  daik-blue  woollen  vestment 
and  the  scarlet  faa,  I  made  prepaiatians 
for  a  journey  across  the  desert  to 
Damaaoos,  for  the  Holy  Land  was  the 
ultimate  ol^jeet  of  my  traveifl.  To 
effect  this  in  safety,  it  was  necesair  to 
doQ  the  garment  of  an  Arab,  to  afiow 
the  beam  a  few  weeks'  growth,  and  to 
stiidy  the  phiaaes  which  would  be  re- 
quisite to  he^  me  on  my  perilous 
journey.  My  previous  reiddenoe  m 
India  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  the 
accent*  and  I  could  aoon  pronounoe  the 
Salaam  Alee  Koum  with  orthodox  aoou- 
racy.  TIte  science  of  eating  a  pOaw 
with  my  fingers,  and  tearing  away 
pieces  of  roast  lainb  as  if  I  had  never 
tmown  the  use  of  knife  and  fork,  was 
acquired  after  a  little  gra>jV  praetiee 
and  I  even  learnt  to  toss  off  a  noggin 
of  Ttiid  with  as  much  mng  froid  as  if 
it  had  been  a  glass  of  Hodgson's  pale 
ale.  At  length,  having  negotiated  the 
hire  ol  a  horse  and  camel  with  the 
chief  of  a  eaJUah  (caravan),  and  paid 
in  advance  for  proieclian,  I  bade  adieu 
to  my  old  friend.  Colonel  Taylor,  the 
Britiah  Agent  and  iiBident,  and  aet  forth 
with  aoiue  fifty  cYxrapaniona,  vix^  three 
merchants,  two  mooUahs,  a  special 
tdtar,  my  servant^  a  sheikh,  and  forty- 
two  thieves  under  the  denomination  of 
pilgrims^  returning  tnm  Mecca  and 
acting  as  guards  of  the  merchandise. 
We  ^ul  made  a  four  days' journey,  and 
had  halted  for  the  night  in  the  desert 
at  a  spot  where  the  camel-thorn  was 
tolerably  abtmdant.  It  was  Christmas 
Eve.  I  had  eaten  a  good  supper  of 
lamb,  stowed  in  dried  apricots,  and 
taken  my  diam  to  the  healtn  of  absent 
friends  preparatory  to  a  anooee,  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  wailing 
cry  in  another  part  of  the  bivouac  1 
listened:  gradually  tiiis  was  followed 
by  a  murmur,  and  then  another  cry, 
and  soon  ihe  whole  party  was  in  a  state 
of  excitement  very  unusual  among 
sober  Mussulmans.  I  told  my  servant, 
Hummud,  to  go  quietly  and  ascertain 
the  cause.  He  was  not  kng  gone  when 
he  hurried  back  with  tottering  steps  to 
tell  me  that  the  plaoitb  had  broken  out 
in  the  caravan,  and  not  a  soul  was  safe. 
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Three  Bemarl'oble  ChiislmcLs  Days. 


Two  men  were  dying,  one  bad  died : 
others  were  sick,  and  all  were  appre- 
hensive. I  knew  that  the  fatal  disease 
of  Asiatic  cholera  had  apt)eared  in  the 
city  just  as  we  were  leaving.  Taking 
oounsel  with  Hummud,  I  removed  my 
mg  and  saddle-bags  to  some  distance 
to  windward  of  the  whole  party,  and 
ponderc'd  the  wisest  course.  It  would 
never  do  to  go  on  in  fellowship  with 
fell  disease,  and  perhaps  be  left  a  corpse 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert  It  might 
be  equally  &tal  to  return.  Before  mid* 
niglit,  however,  I  resolved  on  the  latter 
course,  and  saddling  my  horse  I 
was  soon  on  the  way  back  alone,  bidding 
Hummud  follow  on  the  camel.  A  few 
hours  sufficed  to  accomplish,  at  a  trot 
and  a  gallop,  the  distance  which,  walk- 
ing with  a  caravan,  required  nearly 
four  days  'alwolutely  forty-eight  hours 
of  locomotion)  to  master. 

Arrived  at  the  principAl  gate  of  the 
city  of  Bagdad,  horse  and  man  equally 
jaded,  I  was  about  to  enter,  when  i 
found  my  ingress  barred.  The  gate 
was  closed,  and  from  a  wicket  I  was  In- 
formed thai  the  plague  was  in  the 
town,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter 
nntll  he  had  served  twenty  days'  qua- 
rantine 1  Here  was  a  situation — and  on 
Christmas  Day,  tool  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  protested  I  was  a  friend  of  the 
resident's.  Colonel  Taylor  had  fled 
with  his  family  to  Bussorah,  and  the 
Armenian  substitute  did  not  know  me. 
I  offered  money — ^I  made  promises — 
all  in  vain.  I  was  doomed  to  hold  high 
festival  in  the  desert  with  the  hungry 
vultures  hovering  abovd  me,  rather 
oaring  them  a  scanty  meal  than  getting 
one  myself.  As  evening  approached 
Tor  I  had  arrived  at  the  western  gate 
in  the  middle  of  the  day)  I  began  to 
feel  very  nervous  and  somewhat  faint. 
No  one  went  into  the  city,  and  those  who 
came  out  bore  with  tliem  the  dead,  all 
recent  victims  of  the  terrible  visitation. 
It  was  clear  I  could  have  no  hope 
of  ingress,  even  if  it  were  safe  to  be  m 
the  iufeoted  place.  I  at  once  resolved 
to  abandon  the  poor  oamel,  and  tmtting 
my  servant  behind  me,  we  rode  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  (Tigris)  and 
sought  a  boat  Not  one  was  to  be 
seen  I  Tiie  people  had  fled  to  Bus- 
sorah in  every  available  vessel.  There 
were,  however,  we  were  told,  some 
boats  a  few  miles  lower  down  the 
stream.  We  set  off  for  the  locality, 
but  had  not  gone  far  before  we  came 
upon  an  encampment  of  Bedouins — 
thieves  and  murderers  of  the  worst  dye. 
With  the  keenness  and  rapidity  of  vul- 
tures, three  or  four  of  them,  lance  in 


rest,  rushed  out  to  stop,  and  of  course 
to  rob  me.  Rcsishince,  I  knew,  would 
be  futile.  There  was  only  one  escajie  : 
I  turned  my  horse's  heA<l  to  the  stream. 
then  a  few  yards  off^  and  putting  spur» 
to  his  flanks,  leaped  in,  and  wa£»  9C«fi 
floating  down  with  the  rapid  corre^ 
which  the  Arabs  appropriately  enoc^k 
call  the  'Djeer,  or  jaTelin.  The  ksp 
dislodged  the  fluthfiil  Hummud,  toA 
deposited  him  on  the  bank.  Narrowly 
escaping  the  random  shots  of  the 
Bedouins,  and  keeping  cloee  to  tbf 
bank  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  was 
carried  down  to  a  little  canc-boilt 
village,  where  my  horse  was  brought 
up  (nothing  else  could  have  stoppled 
the  poor  wretch  i  by  a  cluster  of  boats. 
We  got  on  to  the  bank,  and  were  hos- 
pitably treated;  and  I  then  made 
arrangements  for  a  trip  to  Buaedrah* 
after  spending  my  Chrigtmat  koUdajf 
in  the  Tigri9. 


CHRISmUS  DAT  TH  A  LAZABBOO. 

In  the  winter  of  183-,  I  had 
at  Odessa  from  Asiatic  Tutkef; 


unlucky  yellow  flag,  hoisted  hf  <MNh- 
mand  of  the  visiting  snrgoon  oC  H^ 
port  compelled  the  brig  I  was  m 
about  in  Uie  roadstead  for  a  week 
it  was  admitted  to  the  mole  or 
tine  harbour.    Then  I  was  raqma^l 
send  my  dothes  for  fumieaitioii.< 
the  end  of  another  week  me  aofl 
permitted  me  to  land  and  tito-' 
quarters  in  the  lassaretto  for  4 
days  more,  *  on  swpicicn  of  phme,* 

The  Odessa  lazaretto  is  biilll  in 
form  of  a  quadrangle.  Eadi 
separated  nom  its  neighboor 
double  wall,  between  wluoh  a 
takes  his  station,  to  see  that  neisl 
hold  no  oommunioation  with  eacn 
There  is  a  small  eourt-yard  in  fromioT 
each  room ;  and  a  double  iron  gratio^B — 
one  row  of  grating  a  few  feet  befbicflhe 
other — keeps  the  prieonen  from.  §ixy 
personal  taot  with  the  outer  wcnid, 
represented  by  the  restaniatenr  and  his 
aids,  the  surgeon  and  the  ohaplaiii. 
In  the  room  adjoming  mine  were  ooq- 
fined  a  Greek  and  a  young  woman*  wbo 
passed  a  portion  of  their  time  in  «iBg« 
ing  to  the  music  of  a  guitar,  and  ocea- 
sionally  a  tambourine.  Much  of  Use 
rest  was  spent  in  eating,  drinkine,  mA 
sleeping,  to  judge  from  the  long  inter- 
vals of  silence.  But  there  were  nouj^ 
episodes  which  conveyed  strong  |i9oov 
that  the  lady  could  scold  as  w«^  m^ 
sing,  and  sometimes  the  quanela  roue 
to  a  terrible  pitch,  a  thump,  followed  bjf 
a  scream,  furnishing  the  climax. 

It  was  Christmas  Day.    The 
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Three  BemarJcahle  Christinas  Bays, 


fell  heavily,  dcadeniug  the  sound  of  tlie 
chmch  bells,  which,  through  a  brokou 
pazie»  ramindod  me  of  tbo  holy  fustival. 
1  expected  to  hear  my  ucighbours  sing 
hymns.  My  own  time  wad  devoted  te 
my  books— the  only  relief  to  an  en- 
forced solitude.  Towards  cveuiu)::, 
while  the  guartl  slept,  I  distinctly 
heard  the  voice  of  the  man  Gre'ck.  He 
seemed  to  be  growling  rather  than 
speaking,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his 
sUeDoe  I  heard  the  feniah?  sob.  Not  a 
very  'merry  Chriatniaa,'  thought  I. 
Sometimes  one  voice  r«ibe  above  the 
other — ^the  one  was  shrill,  tlic  other 
load  and  angry.  Then  there  was  a 
scuffle,  then  all  was  tranquil.  Night 
had  fallen,  and  I  had  hoped  the  parties 
had  gone  to  sleep.  But  again  the  mur- 
murs, the  expostulations,  the  outbursts, 
disturbed  my  quiet.  And  now  the 
woman  became  voluble,  and  spasmodic 
bursts  of  grief  alone  interrupted  the 
torrent  of  her  eloquence.  Ever  and 
anon  the  man  called  out  what  appeared 
to  be  *  Silence  I'  adding  a  few  words 
(none  of  which  were  distinct  enough  to 
be  caught)  in  a  minatory  tone.  Tlien 
came  anotiier  struggle,  words — ^bitter 
word»— stifled  cries,  a  heavy  hX\,  a 
scream — silence  again. 

I  oould  not  sleep ;  what  had  been  the 
issue  of  the  last  quarrel?  Had  the 
*  peaoe  and  good  will '  tanglil  vf  the 
Bedeemer,  whose  natal  day  the  outer 
Christian  world  wa«  celebrating,  ulti- 
mately prevailed;  and  were  the  recent 
antagonists  illustrating  the  Horatian 
maxim,'  that  the  falling  out  of  lovers 
is  Hxe  renewal  of  love?  Or  had  the 
last  fiedl  BO  stunned  the  feebler  of  the 
two  individuals  as  to  render  the  revival 
of  either  love  or  anger  temporarily  im- 
poaalble? 

I  was  not  long  in  doubt.  It  wfis  past 
midnight,  when  I  was  awakened  by 
doloroas  ones  and  heavy  sobs,  vehement 
proteBtations  and  earnest  apostrophes  in 
^e  Yoioe  of  the  man.  I  knocked  loudly 
at  the  wall  to  suggest  silence.  He  evi- 
dently did  not  heed  the  knocking.  I 
oallea  out  in  good  Italian,  'Be  qui^^ 
it  was  of  no  avail.  I  roused  f^  'me 
goaidt  and  asked  him  what  was  wtb 
matter  with  the  gentleman.  II!^  ^te- 
iodiaa  suggested  he  was  drunk.  (gQW<l 
not,  however,  divest  mj  mini  m  mb 
Idea  that  a  deed  of  darlniess  had  been 
fcipeirated. 

The  night  wore  away.  I  com  not 
deep.  I  no  longer  l^eaid  the  Voice  of 
Ihe  woman— even  tSte  itnan's  voice  was 
Ikvahed ;  but,  instead  of  the  wsati  ioonda, 
my  ear  was  assailed  with  knoclddgs  on 
the  floor,  and  a  noise  as  of  a  saw  or  file 


at  work.     When  the  rr-stuuriitt-ur  caiu 
round  in  th(»  moniin^  (o  t^ke  urdt  rs  f  . 
breakfiist,  I  told  him  what  I  had  hearl 
and  sugge;:ited  thait  the  kuly  might  I 
ill,  and   need  mediciU   aid.     Hu    we?*, 
next  door,  but  was  bent  away  with  ti 
iutiniiitiou  that   nothing    was   wai.t»^- 
Two  or  three  more  days  elapsed  :  IL- 
time  had  arrived  for  my  release.     Ch 
the  very  <lay,  indeed,  when  I  waa  to  be 
emancipateil  my  neigh lx)urs  were  aU" 
to  bo  freed.    I  heard  the  officers  arriTi. 
next  door.    Some  worda  were  nttc-rtd. 
followed   by  an  alterr!it^)n ;    then   th- 
man  cried  bitterly.    What  could  be  the 
matter?    More  <iflficors  came ;  the  cjah 
was  fettered  and  taken  away.    WlitrC' 
was  the  woman  ?    He  liad  stabbed  hir 
in  his  auger ;  and,  under  some  abs\ird 
notion  tliat  her  existence  would  be  for- 
gotten by  the  authorities,  he  had  taken 
up  two  planks,  and  deposited  the  dead 
body  of  the  poor  girl  beneath  them. 
This  explained  the   opemtiouB  which 
fottbwed  upon  the  silence.     When  I  was 
released,  I  saw  my  quondam  neigbbocu- 
sitting  in  a  verandan  of  the  place  wheiF 
I  went  to  reclaim  my  fiimigated  aj^xo^L, 
guarded  by  two  soldieru.    He  was   a 
little  old  man  of  malignant  a^>ect.    I 
remembered  having  seem  him  on  thf 
mole  with  a  haii&>me  young  Greek 
wkom  I  supposed  to  be  his  child.    Ko 
ohe  knew  exactly  what  their  rektrre 
p)8ition  was.    It  was  enough  that  he 
iiad  shed  her  blood  on  Christm^is  Xi^t. 

It  was  in  Ate  AfHcon  summer  of  1826. 
We  were  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  ttie  good  ship  *  Nancy  Lecv' 
whereof  .^eaies  M'OolIoch  was  niacter. 
on  our  voyage  from  Bombay  to  liver- 
pool.  I  vma  the  only  passenger.  Tbit 
voyage  ha^  been  todxmi:^  ft)r  the  bottooi 
of  the  vesKl  was  covered  with  beJBackis, 
and  the  ^ptain  was  not  a  very  enter- 
taining or  instructive  mariner.  He  did 
not  smot^  because  ho  feared  it  would 
<)estr(Mr  the  emmtmuel  dl  his  teelii ;  he 
hoped  10  be  enumerated  by  his  euaAayers 
fbr  certahi  extra  duties  he  had  per- 
formed; he  tlK)aglit  sea-sickneflt  was 
nothing  when  a  9tm,  was  vtamtfrei  la  it, 
ilkA  so  on.  These  mnlispnpaxM  suffi- 
'i^liently  iUoMl^te  the  extent  of  his  litenmr 
attaianeirtB.  He  had  one  mate,  Smitli 
l^^di^w^iose  only  diversion  during 
tneVatoi  below  was  a  dMing  attempt 
to  conquer  '  Life  l«t  1M  ^kSM*  «ft  a 
one-keydk  fltfte.  I  Iras  conseifttMlly 
cast  tBpon  my  oirn  resources,  ne  Hlbk; 
was  net  very  luxuriantly  supplied,  bat 
there  was  always  a  sufficiency ;  and  on 
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Christmas  Day  we  had  an  extra  feast. 
The  preserved  salmon  came  in  aid  of 
the  roast  pork  and  plnm-pudding,  and 
some  excellent  claret  was  added  to  the 
Qsnal  vinons  accompaniment.  We  dined 
at  three  o'clock.  The  weather  was 
heantifiil ;  all  sail  was  set,  and  we  were 
congratulating  oorselyes  npon  so  pro- 
pitious a  'double*  of  the  terrible  Cape 
of  Storms.  The  captain  had  made 
liberal  distribotiofa  of  extra  grog,  and 
all  went  merrily.  By  five  o'clock  we 
had  indulged  in  so  many  cheerful  Uba- 
tions,  and  were,  in  &ct,  so  very  jolly,  that 
we  did  not  perceive  tiiat  the  wind  had 
dropped  to  a  calm;  neither  were  we 
very  sensible  of  a  sudden  change  in  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  until  a  heavy  lurch 
to  larboard  sent  bottles  and  glasses  on 
to  the  deck  of  the  cuddy.  The  captain 
looked  up  at  the  barometer  over  his 
head,  turned  deadly  pale,  and  staggered 
out  on  to  the  quarter-deck.  Mr.  Smith 
was  asleep  on  the  poop ;  the  crew,  with 
the  exception  of  one  sick  man,  were 
drunk  and  quarrelling.  The  position 
was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Crack! 
and  the  main-royal  with  its  yard  and 
sail  flapped  against  the  top-gallant. 
The  captain  steggered  to  the  bayards 
and  called  out,  as  loud  as  he  could, 
'Let  go  everything  I'  The  wind  became 
fiercer  each  moment;  the  jib  was  torn 
to  shreds;  the  mizen-royaJ  went;  the 
vessel  was  almost  on  her  beam  ends.  I 
rushed  out,  and  aided  the  captain  in 
'  letting  go,'  and  went  among  the  ship's 
company,  to  urge  them  to  reef  and  furl 
and  get  down  the  shattered  masts — ^all 
to  no  purpose.  Only  oae  or  two  were 
sufficiently  in  their  senses  to  make  an 
eflbrt  to  <K>  tiieir  duty.  I  jumped  upon 
the  poop^  and  shook  Smifii  out  of  his 
lethargy.  He  stared,  bewildered  for 
some  moments;  and  when  he  seemed 
to  realise  the  condition  of  things,  he 
began  to  bawl  and  use  his  whistle  (for 
he  was  bos'n  as  well  as  mate),  and  won- 
dered that  no  notice  was  token  of  it. 
The  sea  had  now  risen  considerably, 
and  every  now  and  then  heavy  seas 
dashed  against  the  'Nancy  Lee/  or 
swept  clean  over  her.  By  great  efforts 
the  *  letting  go '  had  been  accomolished, 
and  every  yiod  being  loosened,  tne  sails 
flopped  about  tremendously,  breaking 
from  their  lifts  and  braces.  The  man 
at  the  hidm,  who  ought  to  have  been 
relieved  two  hours  previously,  now  de- 
clared he  could  hold  on  no  longer — the 
pressure  iippn  the  rudder  was  beyond  his 
powers.  He  called  for  some  comrade  to 
take   his  place;   he   was    unheeded. 


So,  in  his  despemtion,  ho  made  the 
wlieel  fast,  and  went  forward — only  ta 
drink  his  share  of  the  liquor,  which 
had  been  put  into  his  k^  for  him. 
The  captain  was  frenzied — he  stamped, 
swore,  prayed,  invoked,  ordared^all  to 
no  purpose.  Out  of  a  crew  of  fourteen^ 
only  four  persons,  myself  included,  were 
fit  to  do  anything.  The  elements  took 
advantage  of  our  helplessixeaB,  and  made 
terrible  havoc  with  everything  on  and 
above  deck.  Happily,  the  hatches  were 
hermetically  closed,  to  protect  the  cargo. 
The  foretopmast,  unable  to  bear  &e 
strain,  now  went,  and  in  its  &11  killed 
a  sailor,  who  bore  the  rather  inapj^o- 
priate  soubriquet  of '  Happy  Jack.'  The 
men  became  frantic.  Une  went  up 
aloft  to  cut  loose  the  main-royal,  which 
still  hun^  by  some  cordage  to  the  lower 
stem.  He  got  up  with  difficulhr,  and 
effected  his  purpose.  The  mast  reU  on 
the  deck,  and  struck  Mr.  Smith;  he 
staggered  towards  the  gan^^way,  and 
fell  overboard.  I  screamed  with  affiight 
and  rushed  to  the  side.  A  rope  that 
hung  below  the  main-chains  had  caught 
him  as  the  vessel  heeled  over;  but, 
instead  of  proving  his  salvation  it  aided 
his  destruction,  for  I  saw  his  poor  body 
swinging  to  and  fro,  striking  the  ship's 
side  with  force  enough  to  kul  him  if  ne 
had  ten  lives.  To  shorten  the  story, 
the  gale  slackened  at  midnight,  and  a 
dead  calm  rapidly  ensued.  We  had 
then  nothing  but  the  rolling  of  tlie 
helpless  ship  to  trouble  us.  But  to  what 
a  miserable  wreck  was  the  full  moon 
witness  I  If  the  awful  struggle  had 
sobered  all  hands,  it  was  only  to  make 
them  wish  themselves  drunk,  for  none 
could  contemplate  the  frigfatftil  wreck 
which  had  resulted  from  tiie  common 
indulgence  without  remorse.  Every 
effort  was  now  made  to  repair  deonages; 
but  although  two  months  more  elapsed 
before  we  entered  the  Mersey,  our  con- 
dition was  so  dilapidated,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  old  skipper 
to  tell  a  good  story  to  his  owners,  they 
mulct  him  and  the  crew  of  alt  tiiat  was 
due,  and  resolved  that,  in  fifture,  no 
more  such  ^  merry  Cbristmases '  should 
be  passed  by  poor  M'Culloch  in  their 
service.  He  died  a  brokenhearted 
mariner,  laying  Smith's  death  to  his 
own  soul,  and  declaring  that  nothing 
on  earth  could  'enumerate'  hhn  for 
what  he  suffered.  His  long,  hard  life 
at  sea  liad  not  *  manured '  him  to  dm- 
asters  which  involved  the  Hves  of  his 
shipmates. 

8. 


THE  OTHER  MRS.  JOHNSON. 


JOHNSON  was  'aomcthmg  in  tlie 
City."  WliRii  wfi  have  said  tliis 
macb  ve  ba\c  bi\i  prflty  wril  all  tliat 
eyen  his  most  intinmte  acquaintoncea 
and  ueiglibonTB  knew  of  Mb  commercial 
■tatot.  A  close,  iincommuuicatiTc  little 
man  ms  JahnBOD — one  who  never 
tnnbled  bmuelf  abont  other  folks' 
afibiiE,  noT  soffL'rcd  otbers  to  busy  tliem- 
BelTea  about  his  own.  Not  tliat  ihtm 
WiB  anj  want  of  po1it«ncas  in  liia 
manner,  or  anything  rudo  or  offcuaicu 
ia  hit  reserve.  Ho  would  elmt  in  Uie 
mort  fikBiiliarwayapOTi  topics  of  general 
convergatioii :  and  his  regular  fellow- 
passengerB  by  the  morning  steamboat 
coniidered  him  a  remarkably  pleasant 
fellow.  Pmicttially,  at  a  certain  liour 
every  morning,  would  Johnson  embark 
at  liambcth  Fier  on  the  penny  boat  for 
London  Bridge ;  and  during  the  voyage 
he  would,  as  we  have  said,  convene  in 
the  most  Mendly  faabion  witli  the  little 
knot  of  acquaintances  nn  board — men 
who^puDctuat  as  himself,  travelled  every 
mormug  by  the  same  oonvcyance,  and 
■D  had  almoet  come  to  Imow  each  other. 


othera  mi^ 
tuik  of  their  several  business  afiun, 
Johnson  never  allutled  to  hia  own ;  nor 
ever  dropped  the  slightest  hiut  that 
would  indicate  the  branch  oi  cxlmmeice 
in  which  ho  was  engaged.  Arrived  at 
London  Bridge,  he  woultl  fyid  his  felkiw- 
passengera  ^nd  morning:  and  t^tn 
disappearing  into  one  of  tliu  Qaaieroos 
narroiv,  lortuous  ttioeia  that  lead  np 
from  the  river  to  die  Bank,  would  be 
seen  by  them  do  more  aotil  the;  net 
again  on  board  the  boat  tho  fi>llowiiig 
morning. 

N^or  were  hia  own  immediate  Deifh- 
bours  any  mora  cnlightfioed  as  to  J<£ii- 
Bon's  liuidnees.  JoliuaunvaB  no  itulnse, 
avoiding  tho  society  of  his  {eUow-men. 
On  the  contriLiy,  Uie  same  afp^eaUa 
oompanioa  that  be  was  ou  board  tha 
penny  boat  in  tho  morning,  ba  also  naa 
amoi^  bis  neighbours  wbui  he  retunud 
from  business  in  the  evening.  Johnson 
resided  in  a  small,  but  tboroaghlj 
'  genteel '  street,  not  for  from  the  neat- 
minstor  Bead,  and  in  close  p 
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ihoee  'BufldingB*  which,  for  some  in* 
Bcnitable  reason  or  other,  are  aaaociaied 
with  the  name  of  Hercules.  In  the  un- 
doubtedly *  genteel'  parlour,  of  the  de- 
cidedly *  genteel*  iaTem  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  Johnson  would  eveiy  even- 
ing enjoy  the  society  of  a  most  aeiect 
gathermg  of  the  neighbouring  trades- 
men. Here,  he  would  every  evening 
arrive  with  the  same  punctoality  that 
marked  his  appearance  in  the  morning 
on  the  pier;  would  go  straight  to  hia 
regular  seat  in  one  puiieular  comer  of 
the  room;  would  smoke  one  pipe^and 
drink  ooe  glass  of  the  veir  mildest  ale, 
and  precisely  ae  the  dock  struck  ten 
take  hia  departure.  Still,  even  here  his 
companions  knew  nothing  more  of  John- 
son than  that  luTjpaid  his  wayregularly, 
and  was  '  sometbme  in  the  C%.'  The 
nearest  approach  that  had  ever  been 
made  to  an  attempt  to  qaeafcioQ  Johnson 
upon  buonesB  matters  was  made  one 
evening  by  the  landlord.  A  tempoiaiy 
loll  in  the  conversation  having  ooouned, 
the  landlord  turned  abnq)tly  to  him, 
and  asked — 

*  How^  are  things  in  the  City,  sir,  to- 
day?* 

JohnBon  replied,  briefly,  that  he  be- 
lieved money  waA  somewhat  tighter; 
and  ihai  the  Bank  of  England  had 
raised  the  minimttm  rate  of  discount; 
and  then,  although  it  wanted  fhll  twenty 
minutes  of  his  usual  time,  he  left  tb^ 
rocHn. 

'  Yoa  know  he  don*t  like  talking 
shop,'  remonstrated  the  butdier  from 
next  door. 

The  baker  from  round  the  comer 
thought  it  was  very  odd  he  never  could 
be  goi  to  say  what  he  was;  but,  for  his 
own  part,  he  ftncied  Johnson  must  be 
'  something  on  the  Stock  ]^change.' 

The  landlord  suggested  he  might  be 
'  something  in  some  hank  or  other ;'  and 
so  the  matter  was  left 

Bven  the  few  intimate  Mends  who 
vidted  at  Johnson's  house  knew  very 
little  more.  Mrs.  Johnson  did  now  and 
then  have  a  few  neighbours  in  to  t^ ; 
and  oocasionally  went  out  to  tea  herself; 
but  the  utmost  anybody  had  ever  learned 
from  her,  even  in  her  most  confidential 
moments,  was  that  Johnson  was  en- 
gaged in  getting  up  a  company  in  tlie 
City ;  and,  until  it  was  all  settled,  he 
didn't  care  to  talk  about  it.  As  to  what 
the  company  was  to  be,  she  really  scarce 
knew  herself,  for  she  never  liked  to  in- 
terfere in  business  matters. 

In  saying  this,  poor  little  Mrs.  Jolm- 
son  scarcely  exaggerated  her  own  ig- 
norance. Her  husband  had,  of  course, 
informed  lier  of  the  name  of  the  company 
witii  which  he  was  connected ;  andf  she 


knew  it  had  something  to  do  with 
sugar.  But  what  his  precise  position 
in  connection  with  it  was  she  was 
unaware.  Once  or  twice,  when  sha 
happened  to  be  going  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  City,  she  had  moposed 
that  she  should  call  at  the  office  and 
accompany  him  home,  lliis,  however, 
he  invariably  opposed.  Ha  had  no 
idea,  he  said,  of  women  intiBEfering  with 
business.  As  for  a  woman  f«^hiAe  her 
husband  from  his  office^  It  was  perootly 
xidiculoQs.  He  would  not  hear  of  it 
He  must  request  of  her  never  to  intmde 
upon  ids  busmess  hours  at  the  office. 

His  wife— they  were,  us  yet.  only  hi 
their  second  year  of  wedlock,  and  wives 
(at  first)  are  apt  to  place  implicit  fiaith 
in  the  superior  judgment  of  their  lords 
and  masters — supposed  he  must  be 
right  PossiUy  ma  presenoe  at  his 
office  might  di&raet  his  thoughts  from 
business.  Possibly,  too,  affiura  were  not 
over  flourishing  just  now  with  his  com- 
pany, and  he  would  not  like  her  to  be 
witness  of  any  difficulties  he  might 
have  to  contend  with.  The  housekeep- 
ing money  he  supplied  her  with, 
though  regular  as  the  sun  itself  in  its 
coming,  could  hardly  be  called  plentif  uL 
His  business  obviously  was  not  as  yet  a 
flourishing  one.  Prwably  at  his  office 
he  had  to  undergo  worse  difficulties 
than  they  had  at  nome,  and  he  would 
rather  spare  her  the  spectacle  of  his 
hard  struggles.  At  any  rate,  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  her  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness ;  that  was  enough  for  her — ^the  more 
especially  as  she  found  herself  quite 
sufficiently  oooupied  with  Baby,  who 
was  now  'beginning  to  take  notice,  in 
a  way  that  was  really  wonderM  for  his 
age.* 

So  Johnson's  office  in  the  City  re- 
mained a  terra  incomtUa  to  his  good 
Utile  wife. 

And  now,  shall  we  be  deemed  guilty 
of  taking  an  undue  advantage  of  the 
author's  privilege  of  peeping  behind 
the  scenes — of  knowing  all  about  the 
thoughts  and  motives  of  the  characters 
— if  we  divulge  the  secret  which  John- 
son kept  so  assiduously  from  his  nearest 
friends,  even,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
his  own  wife  ?  The  truth  mav  as  well 
come  out  at  once.  Johnson  had  a  weak- 
ness— a  pardonable  one,  perhaps  some 
would  call  it ;  while  otJiers  would  pro- 
nounce it  despicable — at  any  rate,  he 
had  a  weakness.  He  did  not  care  that 
his  acquaintances,  or  even  this  loving 
little  wife  of  his,  should  know  how  very 
humble  was  his  real  position.  He  had 
first  met  her  three  seasons  ago  at 
Brighton,  where  he  had  chanceato  go 
by  an  excursion  train,  at  a  time  when 
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liiB  prospocU  wero  (k*ci<l<Mllyhetti'rthan 
at  prcKint  lie  liaU  tlu>n  Cit»J(«  no 
heoret  ofhifl  p>4>8iti<)U  in  lift* — which  waa 
tlmt  of  mana^in^  olork  to  a  large  City 
firm,  in  which  h(;  had  every  chance  of 
some  day  rising  Ui  a  partnernhif).  Since 
lie  had  married,  however,  the  larj^o 
City  firm  had  come  to  g^rief,  and  had 
appeared  in  ihu  columihs  of  that  highly 
respectable,  semi-weekly  neWhpaper,  of 
which  her  mojst  jjracioua  Majewty  Queen 
Victoria  is  hole  proprietor,  which  is 
published  every  Tuesduy  aad  Friday, 
and  which  is  callcvl  Uio  '  Gazette.' 
Johnson  had  wibdeqiiontly  got  enguged 
npou  the  new  Sugar-Cano  and  Molasses 
Company  (Limitt^d  ,  now  just  struggling 
for  existence.  But  he  di<i  not  care  to 
tell  his  own  wife,  even,  still  less  his 
mere  aoquinntancos,  tliat  his  connection 
with  that  oompiiny  was  only  tliat  of  a 
clerk  at  thirtv  shillings  a  week.  So  he 
maintained  tliis  mystery  about  his  City 
busine.HS  to  his  ordiniiry  acquaintances, 
while  he  resiaraiued  his  wife  from  call- 
ing on  him  at  his  City  office. 

But  Christmas  oomt^  but  once  a  year ; 
and,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  ever 
read  anything  more  sentimental  tiuia 
an  almanac,  the  25tli  of  December  is  a 
day  on  whiL'h  the  domestic  virtues  and 
home  affections  hold  high  festival.  At 
Christmas  time  the  various  members  of 
families  unite,  and  perform  all  sorts  of 
mystic  rites  over  wassaiUbowls,  cans  of 
egg-flip,  bowls  of  bishop,  tankards  of 
mulled  claret,  and  what  not.  So,  eon- 
sidering  the  genial  influences  of  the 
aeason,  we  can  scarce  blame  Mrs.  John- 
son for  that,  finding  herself  on  Christ- 
mas £ve  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
her  husband's  office,  she  so  fsa  forgot 
her  liege  lord's  general  orders  as  to 
determine  that  she  would  just  tbis  once 
call  in,  and  bring  him  home  with  her. 

His  office  was  No.  56  in  the  very 
street,  the  comer  of  which  i^  was  now 
passing.  The  comer  house  itself  op- 
posite which  she  pansed,  bore  for  its 
number  48.  Her  husband  was  then  but 
eight  doors  off.  Only  the  frontages  of 
eight  narrow  houses  separated  her  from 
her  dear  Johnson.  Was  it  likely  i^e 
could  pass  on  without  walking  just  the 
difltanoe  of  these  eight  doors  out  of  her 
way  to  see  him  ?  And  upon  Christmas 
Eve,  too! 

Mrs.  Johnson  turned  down  the  street, 
and,  having  come  to  No.  56,  she  en- 
tered. A  strange,  unoomf(»iablB  feelmg 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  her  as  she 
did  so^-ik  feeling  tliat  she  was  in  some 
way  an  intruder,  was  trespassing  on 
forbidden  ground ;  and  as  she  mounted 
the  inhospitable,  unfamiliar  stone  steps 
that  led  to  the  offices  above,  she  comd 


scared  V  overm'.ijii>  a  feeling  <"f  dowii- 
right  desolation,  as  she  redect^.d  h>^ 
utter  a  Vtninii;er  jdie  was  in  tlii'*  plaiv. 
wht  re  her  huslmn»l  pa»MHi  the  greaic: 
part  «»f  hid  diiily  existrnc«». 

She    reachci    the   first    floor,  upfc 
which   sho   l.ml    some   recollection   »^' 
havinc:  heard  her  hosbaud  say  his  t^flS^t 
was  ni tuated  :  but  she  looked  round  11 
vain  for  any  reference  <'itherto  Jol>nion 
or  to  du;^ar-€antv>  and  Molasses.    Tht  tv 
were  several  doors  upon  the  laufliD;;, 
but  all   bore  unfuruiJiar  name&     Ai^ 
but  one ;  and  tlmt  had  upon  it  simply  a 
smudge  of  whitey -brown  paint,  blotting 
out  whatever  name    had    been   there 
before.    She  whs  about  giving  up  the 
search  as  hopeless,  when  her  eye  fell 
upon    a    strange    hieroghTihic   figure, 
which  persons  of  an  imaginative  turn  of 
mind  miglit  take  for  tlio  representation 
of  a  human  hand,  with  the  forefing^^r 
pointing  up  the  next   flight  of  stain. 
Upon  the  wall,  clost>    adjoining   ttii^ 
anatomically    impossible     hand,   were 
in«»ribtHl  the  words  *  Johnson  &  Co.' 

Upstairs  accordingly  she  went;  and 
knocking  timidly  at  the  offlce-dour 
which  lx>re  her  husband's  name»  wsd 
invited  to  enter. 

Sho  fomid  herself  in  a  handsomeW 
carpeted,  handi^mely  furnished  room- 
more  handsomely  furnished,  it  appeai€«l 
to  her,  than  Johnson s  business  coall 
either  require  or  afford.  Yet,  doubtless, b*- 
knew  best.  In  getting  up  a  public  com- 
pany it  might  bo  necessary  to  make  a 
show  at  any  sacrifice.  However  thii 
might  be,  she  could  not  help  mentoUv 
contrasting  that  splendid  Brussels  car- 
pet, with  the  felt  drugget  that  adorned 
their  best  parlour  at  homo ;  and  the 
comparison  was  decidedly  not  in  fiivocr 
of  the  drugget. 

The  sole  occupant  of  the  office  was  a 
slim,  wiry  youth,  or  boy,  or  man — for  he 
might  have  been  any  of  age,  from  fifteen 
to  five-and-twenty — whoeo  bright  red 
hair  and  keen,  cunning  sparkling  eye* 
irresistibly  suggested  the  notku  of  a 
fox. 

*Was  Mr.  Johnsoo  in?*  she  asked 
the  fozydooking  clerk. 

No^  he  was  not  But  would  she  i^t 
half  a  second,  please  ?    What  name  ? 

But  Mrs.  Johnson  would  not  give  her 
name.  She  had— silly  little  creature 
that  she  was— felt  an  indescribable 
relief  on  hearing  that  her  husband  wu 
not  upon  the  premises.  The  momeot 
she  had  seen  tliat  elegantly-appointsd 
c^ce,  so  unlike  what  sue  had  pictured 
it  to  herself,  she  had  repented  the  laah 
step  she  had  taken  in  intruding  there* 
in  opposition  to  his  express  wish.  She 
felt  rery  mudi  aa  poor  Mxa.  jfflaebeard 
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must  haye  felt  on  first  Ttewing  the  for- 
bidden interior  of  the  Bine  Chamber. 
What  the  now  saw  woa  less  horrible 
than  the  sight  that  had  met  that  lad^s 
eyes ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  one  for- 
bidden by  her  husband.  Therefore  she 
would  rather  he  should  not  know  she 
had  been  there.  So  she  made  some 
blundering  speech,  to  the  effect  that  her 
busmess  was  not  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence; and  that  she  would  perhaps 
call  again.  (A  .fib  1  and  she  knew  it. 
Onoe  safe  away  from  there,  she  would 
ncTer  oome  again  without  her  husband's 
sanction.)  And  so,  with  mote  blunder- 
ing apologies  to  the  red-haiied  clerk 
for  having  disturbed  him,  she  tried  to 
make  her  way  out  at  the  door. 

But  this  young  gentleman  would  not 
hear  of  it.  In  the  iwlitest  manner  pos- 
sible, but  with  a  firmness  far  beyond 
hui  Tears  (whatever  they  might  have 
numbered),  he  requested  her  to  be 
seated,  '  Just  for  half  a  seoond.' 

Of  course,  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
refose  waiting  for  the  infinitesimal  por- 
tion of  time,  although  perhaps  accu- 
rately speakiug  it  might  be  diiBoult  even 
to  tfljDd  a  seat  in  the  allotted  period. 
Mrs.  Johnson  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
thought  that  she  absolutely  ran  away 
fnsm  her  husband's  office,  much  as  she 
in'wardly  regretted  having  come  there  at 
all.  So  she  consented  to  sit  down  for 
h&lf  a  second. 

The  foxv-looking  clerk  disappeat^d 
through  a  door  marked  '  Private.*  The 
half  second  that  he  was  absent  proved  a 
long  one.  So  long  indeed  ttiat  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  multiplication  table, 
human  life  made  up  of  such  half  seconds 
would,  with  its  threescore  years  and  ten, 
utterly  edipsc  the  longevity  g€  the  pa- 
triardis  before  the  floodL  Long  enough, 
araonffst  other  things,  was  the  half 
second  that  she  waited,  for  Mrs.  Jc^n- 
Kon  to  overhear  from  the  inner  office  to 
which  her  husband's  clerk  had  retreated, 
a  shrill  and  unmistakably  female  voice 
exdaim — 

*  Wants  to  see  Mr.  Johnson,  and  will 
give  no  name  I    Bring  her  in  here  to 

^A  !•• 

me  I 

What  oould  this  mean  7  Who  could 
be  Ifae  owner  of  this  shriU  Ifamale  voice, 
that  seemed  to  speak  with  such  autho- 
rity ?  Poor  little  Mrs.  Jc^mson  regretted 
meve  and  moro  that  she  had  disobeyed 
her  hutliand  by  calling  at  his  office. 
8he  felt  verv  miserable  and  uncomfort- 
able altogether,  and  would  have  given 
anythmg  could  she  have  got  away  un- 
qofistioned  from  the  spot. 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  fozy- 
looking  clerk  made  his  reappeanmce^ 
and  requested  she  wouM  step  into  tho 


private  office  for  half  a  second.  (Half 
a  seoond  seemed  to  be  his  notion  of  the 
amount  of  time  required  for  most  things.) 
Would  she  step  in  for  half  a  seoond  ? 

No;  she  thanked  him.  She  would 
rather  not.  Her  business  was  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence.  And  she  fimoied 
she  had  heard  a  lady's  voioe. 

The  foxy-looking  one  replied — 

'  Yes;  it  is  Mrs.  Johnson  I' 

•WHOr 

•Mrs.  JohnaonI  Eh?  Wliy,  whflt*s 
the  matter,  ma'am?  You  seem  taken 
queer  all  at  once.  Take  a  chair,  ma'am, 
for  half  a  second.' 

'  Oh,  no^  no  1*  cried  the  poor  little 
woman,  bursting  into  tears.  *  There's 
some  mistake.  Do  let  me  go  new, 
please.' 

Ske  was  moving  towards  the  outsr 
door,  and  the  foxy  one,  by  way  of  remon- 
strance, was  about  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  reflecting  npon  matters  for  his 
favourite  length  of  time,  when  the  door 
of  the  inner  office  once  mora  opened. 

A  lady  of  conmianding  presence  made 
her  appearance:  a  lady  above  the 
average  height,  and  decidedly  beyond 
the  average  circumference,  even  in  the 
present  ultiBrcrinoline  age:  a  lady 
wearing  a  magnificent  and  amply  diih 
tended  dress  of  jturpld  moire  antique, 
surmounted  by  a  black  velvet  jaeket 
trimmed  with  real  saUe :  a  lady  with  a 
massive  gold  diain  affixed  to  a  gold 
watoh  considerably  laner  than  the 
usual  run  of  lady's  watdhes,  and  worn 
outside  her  jacket  at  her  waist :  a  lady 
with  a  profosion  of  valuable  rings 
adorning  her  somewhat  extensive  hanils, 
and  of  other  jewellery  adorning  her 
somewhat  extensive  penon  generally. 
All  this  poor  little  Mrs.  Johoson  waa 
able  to  pOToeive  at  a  glance,  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  oonfu8i<m  and  distress.  In- 
deed, she  would  have  been  no  true 
woman  had  she  not.  We  verily  believe  if 
there  were  female  members  of  the  police 
foroe,  and  one  such  were  to  arrest  a 
criminal  of  her  ovm  sex,  even  upon  the 
gravest  charge,  the  culprit,  before  think- 
mg  of  her  own  defence  or  answer  to  the 
accusation,  would  manage  to  'take 
stock'  of  what  her  captor  was  dressed  in. 

The  goreeously-attired  female  having 
gazed  nedly  at  our  friend  Mrs.  John- 
son, for  a  brtef  space  of  tame  (for  *  about 
half  a  second'  would  doubtless  have 
been  the  deposition  of  Hnb  ftncy-look- 
ing  clerk,  haa  he  been  called  as  a  wit- 
ness fai  the  matter),  and  finding  that 
lady  not  inclined  to  open  the  eonvois^ 
tion,  or  indeed  do  anything  but  shed 
tean  and  tremble,  begeed  to  inqidre 
what  her  business  nught  be,  adding  that 
anything  she  might  have  to  say  to  Mr. 
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Johnson  coiiM  be  just  aa  W(  II  t/*!!!  to  hm 
AVoulii  the  laiiy  bt*  good  cuou;^ij  to  aU-p 
into  the  inner  olTice — 

'  For  half  a  Sfooiid,'  inainuatul  tlie 
foxy  Olio  in  a  parenthesis. 

ilrs.  Johurton  oriod  ut'rt'^h,and  lK'g}^<d 
they  would  let  her  go  home.  She  wjia 
HUre  there  was  some  nii.-'take.  She  Vtoa 
BO  aorry  «he  had  intruded. 

Tlie  lady  in  the  moire  anti<|uc,  and 
tlie  big  wateh-ohain,  aided  by  the  foxy- 
looking  clerk,  liowevtT,  nianai!:e<i  to  ^et 
oar  p<jor  littlo  friend  in  through  that 
door  marked  *  Private.' 

If  Mrri.  Johndou  had  been  struck  by 
the  unexpected  elegance  with  which 
the  outer  office  was  lurnislied,  slic  waa 
j)ositivelybewildered  by  the  profusion  she 
now  witnesiMxi  in  the  little  room  in 
which  Hhe  found  herself  closseted  with 
this  unknown  lady.  Pictures  not  only 
covered  every  availaljle  portion  of  the 
walls,  but  were  piled  in  hea[>a  upon  tlie 
iUj(jT  all  round  the  room.  Odd  trinkets, 
knick-knac^ks,  silver  plate,  and  articles 
of  vtrtu  were  heajxHl  upon  side  tables, 
until  the  whole  j)Iac-e  l(x>ked  like  a 
broker's  warehouse.  There  was,  in  fact» 
only  ju»t  space  to  walk  among  the  accu- 
nuiluted  valuables  to  the  small  writing 
table  which  occupied  the  centre  of  tlio 
apartment,  and  which  had  two  chairs 
]  I  laced,  one?  at  each  side  of  it.  To  one  of 
these  chaii-s  the  strange  dashing  lady 
motioned  Mrs.  Johnson,  while  slie  sat 
herself  upon  the  other.  'And  on  the 
tfible  by  the  chair  wdiero  the  strange 
lady  sat  there  waa  s(»me  Berlin  wool 
work  (of  an  unusually  large  and 
glaring  pattern:,  which  she  had  obvi- 
ously just  laid  down.  Behind  her  chair 
her  iMjnnet  and  shawl  were  hanging 
against  the  wall. 

*Kow,  madam,'  alio  commenced,  as 
Boon  aa  they  wore  alone,  *  May  I  inquire 
what  your  business  ia  with  Mr.  John- 
eon  ?' 

•Oh,  I  am  sure  it's  all  some  terrible 
inisttike,'  sobbed  out  Mrs.  Johnson,  *  It 
waa  8o  silly  of  me  to  come — when  he 
always  Ix'gged  me  never  to  intrude  upon 
him  at  his  ollice.* 

*  Did  he,  ijideed !'  replied  the  otUer. 
'And  may  I  ask  the  nature  of  your 
iuxjuaintance  with  ISIr.  Johnson  T 

•Acquaintance!'  she  exclaimed  in 
oatonialimeut,  (she  forgot  for  the  mo- 
ment she  had  declined  to  give  her  name). 
•  Acquaintance !    I  am  his  wife  I' 

•His  what?' 

•  Hia  wife.'  She  had  shaken  off  her 
weeping  deprecatory  manner  now, 
arouseil  by  an  expression  on  her  com- 
panion's face,  of  something  very  like 
cont  m])t.  And  now  the  little  woman 
asseiWii  herself  bravely. 


*So!*cri«?<l  the  magnitic*'nt  one,  *il 
is  you,  ij<  it,  witliy<'Ur  mmciuii:  wiix-clf'il 
face,  that  has  been  the  aiuse  of  his  n*.-*;- 
lecti[ig  me  us  he  has  done  I* 

•Neglecting  you.'  What  do  yon 
nunm,  nuuiam?  I  repeat,  I  am  Mib. 
Jolini5<»n.' 

*  Po<jh  1'  exclaimed  the  other.  *  Don  t 
talk  to  me.  I  have  found  you  at  la^t. 
I  knew  I  should.  And  ao  Mr.  Johusun 
forljftdo  you  coming  here,  did  he  ?  H»' 
knew  that  I  should  be  here  to  meet  jrcn 
if  you  did  come.  And  you  have  dis- 
obeyed him  at  laai.  WeU,nuidam,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.' 

*What  do  you  mean?'  cried  >lrp. 
Johnaon,  atarting  from  her  ae&L  •  Who 
are  you  ?* 

*  The  unfortunate  but  lawftd  wife  ot 
the  base  man  you  call  your  hnsboiui,' 
replied  the  other  coldly. 

'  You  ?• 
•I.' 

*  *Tis  false,'  cried  Sirs.  Johnsofn. 

*  Is  it  V*  retorted  her  gorgeously  attirc-d 
companion,  as  ahe  pressed  down  the 
knob  of  a  spring-bell  which  Bftood  close 
at  her  hand. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  accuse  the 
foxy-looking  clerk  of  having  been  liA4> 
ening  at  the  key  hole ;  but  be  certainly 
could  not  have  answered  the  anmmona 
of  that  bell  more  rapidly,  if  lie  had  h«d 
his  liand  upon  the  lock  alreatly.  On 
this  oc<»Asion  his  own  estimate  of  tiio 
amount  of  time  requireil  for  various  ac- 
tions was  strictly  true.  It  waa  literally 
not  more  than  half  a  aecond  from  the 
boll  striking  to  his  entering  the  mom. 

*  Skillet,'  siiid  his  mistrc^fta,  ad<lr«s8ing 
the  foxy-looking  one — 'request  the 
houaekeeper  to  step  down  to  me.' 

Mr.  Skillet — ^for  anch  it  aeemed  was 
the  name  of  the  red-headed  ^clerk— dis- 
appeared in  about  the  space  of  time  ha 
waa  80  prone  to  talk  about. 

The  two  rival  dainiants  to  the  title 
of  Mra.  Johuaon  stood  eyeing  ono 
another,  each  with  an  expreasion  of 
fierce  dizain — although  on  the  imrt  of 
her  whom  for  diatinction  we  muat  call 
our  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  diadain  waa  of  a 
tearful,  alarmed,  wondering  kind ;  while 
on  the  other  Mra.  Johnaon'a  face,  it  waa 
haughty,  triumphant,  and  oontcmptn- 
ous. 

Mr.  Skillet  aoon  returned  accompa- 
nied by  the  houaekeeper,  whom  he  hhd 
fetdhed  &om  her  aeduded  dwelling  in 
the  attica.  She  was  dieaaed  in  a  gown 
of  ruaty  black  merino,  and  wore  a 
widow'a  cap  which  had  evidently  seen 
better  daya.  In  manner,  ahc  waa  grave 
and  aedate,  aa  befitted  one  for  whom  the 
bustle  and  turmoil  of  life  was  over,  and 
who  had  long  since  settled  down  le- 
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j.;trnp<-lly  into  th6  a.iv  of  oiVi<-'  p.  ^b'' 
rin-tK'jvd  iM'(  riMiiinily  io  tlu-  la-iy  v  '."m 
TN'o  hftVb  d<  ^igimUtti  t)j«-  '  c.llit  r  "  Mrn. 
Johnson,  while  on  'our'  Mrs.  J.ilmN>n, 

*I  want  vi»u,  nuultni,  if  yon  pi''t«»s 
Hiiiii  tlio  othrr  Mrs.  Jultiist.n,  '  to  infrM-n 
this  p«rKon— we  will  wiy,  if  yon  |>lru-o, 
this  Imiy— vvli'tl.cror  not  I  am  Iht^  wjle 
of  Mr.  'Johnwm,  wlio  routa  this  odioe 
from  y<  >iir  ma ^t<  t.  '  ^ 

*\Vliich  wrtaiiily  you  are,  ranni,  n^ 
Bpondcd  the  h.)Uj'ikt''i  or.  '  L<'flhtwuyH,  1 
ran't  any  as  I've  B«en  yur  luarriajr'- 
lines.  iiat  Binre  you've  beon  in  tho 
liabit  of  coming  hon^  cvt-n'  dny,  your 
good  i^entlcmnn  1ms  alwnvs  Hpcjko  of 
you  to  mo  as  bin  good  la<ly/ 

•She  comes  here  daily!'  cried  mr 
Mrs.  Johnj^n  in  dismay. 

*  Which  I  hope,  nwra,'  remnrked  the 
housokc^IK-r,  tnminp;  to  her, '  I  hoi>e  you 
won't  Ije  coming  here  to  disturb  the 
cn^ntlemen  nn  has  the  other  otheofi,  with 
^vthing  like  what  I  may  call  obr^tropu- 
lousnesa.  They've  always  been  kept 
respectable— thoHC  ofllers  liave. 

•  The  other  otUcs !'  cried  our  Mrs. 
Johnson— R  ruy  of  hope  seeming  for  a 
moment  to  Ulumiiiat^^  thednrkmy.st^-ry. 
»Tell  mo,  is  it  possible,  there  is  sonio 
other  Mr.  Johnwm,  having  an  oltice  in 

these  premises?'  ,.  ,   ^,      , 

•None,  mum,'  replied  the  house- 
keeper. •Leastwavfi>tlure  hasn't  beeu 
sina^'vehad  ciire  of  the  place,  which  la 
five  years  come  Lady  Day.' 

♦  And  tUifl  in  No.  56?'  asked  our  Mrs. 

JohiMoa, 

*  Tiiid,  mttni.  w  Ko.  ^^^  ^  ^ 

*  And  there  is  lU)  other  of  the  Bftrae, 
intofpi>«e4  the  other— the  jmroptnously 
attiril  Mre.  Jolinson,  'than  my  bn*- 

b(ind.'  ,, 

•  Kone,  ranm.  Leastways,  unless  the 
party  as  has  just  taken  the  office  on 
^e  first  floor  answers  to  the  name.  But 
they  don't  take  possession  till  tho  day 
ftfter  to-morrow,  and  they  hasn  t  got 
^eir  name  writ  up  as  yet.  So  yon  see 
there's  no  knowing.' 

But  this  was  quite  enough  for  our 
Krs.  Johnson.  Her  Johnson  waa  nei- 
iher  ouie  of  an  extinct  genus  of  tlie 
BOte-present-honsekeeper  period,  nor  a 
new  tenant  to  come  in  in  the  future. 
He  was  located  there  now.  And  m  Ins 
office— the  office  of  the  only  Johnson  on 
the  premiflee-«he  had  found  a  woman 
who  not  only  claimed  herself  to  be, 
but  was  acknowledged  by  the  respect- 
ble  widow  who  had  charge  of  the  eata- 
blishment,  to  be  Mrs.  Johnson ! 

This  then  was  the  reason  why  he  had 
forbidden  her  coming  to  his  City  office. 
Office,  did  she  eayf   Bather  asmnp- 


\\\<,n^  iM.viiloir,  in  whi.'h  L'*  gp^-nt  lii? 
duN.-  in  th.-  s.%i-ii  tv  «-T'  tiiU  _'««nr»-"Ub 
fniKili',  l-uvi'i^:  h'^'htwn;]  wil-  V)  faiave 
at  h'»nu>  in  povrly. 

Tiie  iror-< '.n-  f«niah-  sniih  d  '^ 
wiek'd  tritihijih  on  11. •■  ir^happy  Htti" 
woman,  and  a^ki'-i  lu  r  wli-  locr  tshe  w.  r 
Kiti-ti«  d,  '-r  wheth.rr  <hc  -would  like  to 
wait  till  Mr.  JohnM>n  cmioV 

'Oh,  no,  no;  not  1v>r  tho  wrM!' 
cried  tho  ixMir  litth-  wif.-.  *  So  cnrthly 
oonbid<  riitif»n  should  induce  me  to  rtv 
roain  in  this  dj^iidfid  phi  '»^,  or  ever  to 
dnrkin  ihj  duor:^  again.  But  yoti  may 
tell  Johnson,  if  vou^see  him— as  I  1  ave 
no  doubt  you  wdl— that— tiiat— that  I 
could  never  have  belieTc<l  it  of  him  !* 

And  bursting  afresh  into  tears.  «^he 
made  a  most  unditrnified  retrent  fr-m 
that  KumptuouEly  fnriii.shed  apartmcit, 
and  hurried  rapidly  down  the  stairs. 

•Skillet,'  said  the  gorcreous  one,  di- 
rectlv  she  Inwl  gone,  •  toll  »w  that  per- 
son, and  bring  me  word  where  she  gci-a 

to.'  ^    , 

Skillet  of  the- foxy  a>p<.ct,  snatcheil 
up  his  hat,  and  followed  in  pursuit,  with 
an  uncpiestioning  alacrity  which  seenK«i 
to  imply  that  he  was  not  unaccustomed 
to  such  or  similar  errands. 

Johnson  did  not  appear  that  eveutng 
at  his  usual  time  and  place  in  that 
highly  respectable  hostelry  at  the  Curuer 
of  the  street  in  which  he  lived.  Tha 
otlier  regular  frequenters  of  the  place 
thought  it  was  strange — extremely 
strange  I  He  who  was  as  punctual  as 
the  clock  itself  in  his  time  of  coming 
and  quitting  them.  Surely  there  mnut 
be  *  aoDUithing  up  1* 

The  baker  Mm  round  tho  corner 
couldn  t  tell  whftt  to  make  of  it 

The  butcher  from  next  door,  looking 
very  mysteriously  at  the  others  acroM 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  declared  his  belief 
that  he  oould  toll  'em  summ'at  as  would 
astonish  'em  a  bit  if  he  chose,  onlv  ii 
was  no  business  of  his,  and  he  chdu  t 
like  interfering  with  his  neighbours' 

affiiirs. 

This  affectation  of  an  inclinabon  t.> 
be  secret,  however,  deceived  no  one. 
It  was  plain  tho  buteher  was  bnreting 
to  tell  all  he  knew.  So  it  required 
Tery  little  pressing  to  get  out  of  him 
that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Johnson,  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  hours  since,  pet 
into  a  cab  with  a  lot  of  boxes,  and  tli« 
baby  with  her ;  and  though  her  veil 
wa8;down.  he  was  quite  certain  she  wss 
crying;  and  moreovi*,  that  the  ^giri 
that  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  daily  to 
help  in  the  work  of  the  hoiise  was  oir- 
ing  too,  as  she  saw  Mrs.  Johnson  to  the 
cab;  and  by  the  way  in  whidi  sho  btae 
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her  mistreBS  good-bye,  he  felt  sure  that 
lady  wa4  gone  away  *  for  good  and  alL' 
What  did  they  thmk  of  that,  now  ? 

Leaving  the  assembled  gpasips  to 
make  what  they  could  out  of  the 
batoher*B  gtatement,  we  will  arail  our- 
selTea  of  our  priytlege  of  taking  a  look 
into  Johnaon's  home  itsell 

Johnson  arrived  home  on  that  Glirist- 
maa  Eve  at  his  usuflLl  time;  in  fact 
Johnson  always  did  everything  at  his 
uaoal  time.  He  came  providcii  with  a 
mysterious  bottle  in  one  of  his  coat 
pooketa,  and  a  paper  bag  containing 
half  a  dozen  eggs  in  his  hand  —  un- 
doubted indications  of  Johnson's  in- 
tention to  celebrate  the  eve  of  Christmas 
with  the  orthodox  *flip/  Altogether, 
Johnson  was  in  a  merzy  genial  mood, 
thoroughly  fitted  to  the  season. 

The  door  was  opened  for  him,  not  by 
his  wife,  as  he  expected*  but  by  the 
apology  for  a  housemaid,  the  girl  before 
alluded  to.  This  was  strange,  Johnson 
thought ;  but  still  more  strange,  he  ob- 
served the  girl  was  weeping — no,  that 
is  too  weak  a  tenn,  was  absolutely 
blubbering;  more  strange  even  than 
this,  she  lunded  him,  without  speaking,  • 
a^letter,  in  the  superscription  of  which  he 
recognised  the  handwriting  of  his  wife. 

Strangest  of  all  was  what  he  ibund 
inside  that  letter : — 

'  You  have  deceived  me.  I  know  all. 
I  have  found  out  the  real  reason  why 
you  have  always  so  positively  prohibited 
my  calling  at  your  office  in  the  Oity. 
I  have  gone  to  mamma  at  Brighton. 
It  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  attempt  to 
follow  me.  After  your  deoeit»  I  will 
not  see  you.' 

What  could  this  mean  ?  Even  if  she 
had  discovered  his  very  humble  posi- 
tion (how  she  had  found  it  out  he  could 
form  no  idea),  stiU  his  deception  in 
keeping  it  from  her,  for  her  own  com- 
fort's sake,  was  surely  no  such  enormous 
orime.  It  certainly  did  not  warrant 
snoh  a  remarkably  strong  measure  of 
retaliation  as  this  desertion  of  him. 
What  should  he  do  ?  Her  letter  said  it 
was  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  foUow 
her  to  Brighton.  Of  that  fact  he  was 
painfvlly  aware  already;  for  truth  to 
tell,  he  had  not  about  him  at  the  mo- 
ment sufficient  ready  money  to  enable 
him  to  do  so,  had  he  resolved  upon  that 
step  (and  railway  companies  will  not^ 
however  urgent  the  occasion,  give 
tickets  upon  credit).  He  could,  no 
doubt,  have  bonowed  the  amount.  But 
how  oould  he  tell  any  one  his  wife  had 
left  him-Hind  for  a  cause  so  utterly  ab- 
surd? How  oould  he  ever  have  the 
slightest  daim  to  respectability  here- 
after, if  it  were  known  lua  home  had 


been  made  desolate  because  Mrs.  John- 
son had  found  out  he  was  not  a  CKty 
merchant  or  speculator,  but  only  a 
derk  at  thirty  shillings  wec^y  wages? 

Utterly  bewildered  as  he  was  by  the 
blow,  so  unexpected,  so  impossible  to 
occur  (as  it  would  have  seemed  to  him 
if  prophesied),  Johnson  felt  that  there 
was  literally  nothing  t*  be  done.  He 
immediately  dismissed  the  g^l  from 
ftirther  attendance  for  the  evening, 
sorrowfully  laid  aside  the  bottie  and 
tiie  bag  of  eggs  he  had  provided  for 
spending  a  jolly  Christmas  Eve,  and 
went  lonely,  despairing,  hopeless,  joy- 
less, and  egg-fliplees  to  bed. 

The  sun  rose  bright  upon  the  Christ- 
mas morning;  a  sharp,  dear,  cri:ip, 
frosty  morning;  a  Christmas  of  the 
good  old  sort ;  a  tnilv  English  Christ- 
mas ;  and  the  church  bells  rang  merrily 
in  honour  of  the  day.  And  everywhere 
friends  meeting  friends  were  wisliing 
one  another  '  A  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  New  Year !' 

But  Johnson,  rising  from  his  troubled 
slumbers  uurefreshed,  felt  nothing  of 
these  genial  seasonable  influences.  Tlic 
Christmas  morning  might  be  dear  and 
erisp,  and  of  the  good  old  English  sort. 
For  Johnson  it  was  only  miserably 
odd.  For  him  the  church  bells  rang 
out  discords  harshly  jangling  out  of 
tmie.  For  him  there  was  no  friendly 
grasp  of  hand ;  no  kindly  wishes  of  the 
season.  Nothing  but  solitude ;  dreary, 
cheerless,  joyless  solitude. 

He  came  down  staixB.  The  gmtes 
which  should  have  been  glowing  with 
a  Christmas  blaze,  were  cold  and  black. 
The  bottle  and  the  bag  of  eggs  standing 
where  he  had  left  them  overnight 
seemed  to  reproach  him  with  wnat 
Christmas  Eve  should  have  been.  And 
vhat  is  this  hideous  compound  that  he 
finds  in  a  basin  covered  with  a  cloth? 
A  chaotic  mass  of  an  unwholesome- 
lookinff  yellowish  drab  mixture ;  some- 
thing uiat  might  be  taken  for  some  new- 
invented  mortar,  but  for  those  darker 
coloured  spots  pervading  it,  which 
Johnson  on  investigation  finds  out  to 
be  raisins  I  Spirit  of  Christmas  I  is  it 
possible?  This  unsightly  maas  turns 
out  to  be  the  urHX)oked  pudding  I  The 
Christmas  pudding  1  The  magnum  opus 
of  the  twelvemonth's  cookeir!  The 
delicious  flfphere  about  which  cluster 
metaphorically  all  the  year's  loving 
domesticity,  and  prosaically  all  the 
toothsome  antidpationa  of  a  good 
Christmas  dinner.  The  Christmas  pud- 
ding! so  splendid  in  its  appearance 
in  due  course  up<m  the  table!  How 
loathsome  does  i{  look  in  uncooked 
deahabillel 
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TJinlor  r-xistin.^  cin-iini-taiiees  we 
nerd  liiirilly  ^ily  tliat  Jolm^'ii  <li'l  not 
viiTo  to  h«)il  that  iniddiiijir.  The  prv'-eut 
air<'  has  witntHst'd  the  ]nrt)i  of  nmny 
lifH^sies,  fiTxl  alumdaiit  tlying-  in  tho 
facL-  of  old  l.H'liofj^  and  traditions.  But 
wo  are  luippy  to  bflirvt-  lliat  (v^iking  a 
Chii.^tnian  puddin^j  for  ont.s<-lt',  to  bo 
giizzlf^l  in  unsocial  Holitudc  would  im- 
ply a  decree  of  dipravity  at  which  the 
world  has  not  vft  arrived. 

Still,  hnwcvcT  •U]trtssi'd  and  ovor- 
wlxdmed  tho  niiiul,  man  must  hnvo 
fo<^>d.  So  Jtihnson,  huvin;^,  aftor  a  go^xl 
hour  siK'ut  ill  tryin;^  if  liudit  a  tiro,  and 
another  liour  in  watching  for  the 
kettle's  boilinir,  made  him.s*lf  a  cup  of 
wretchedly  l)ad  tta,  twk  his  solitary 
breakfast — after  a  fanhion;  washed  up 
hirf  sin^de  cup  aTid  saucer  ;  and  then  sat 
down  to  think  how  lie  should  spend  the 
day — his  Christmas  Day  I 

There  are  some  problema  which  re- 
solve themselves  :  and  it  is  quite  possible 
to  debate  in  our  owii  mind  how  time 
should  be  disj)ofled  of,  until  we  find  the 
question  answered  for  us  and  the  time 
already  8])ent.  So  it  was  nearly  noon, 
and  Johnsf»n  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
miud  whiit  ho  should  do  upon  his  lonely 
Christmas  Day,  when  he  was  startled 
by  a  cab  drawinfi:  up  to  his  door,  and 
still  more  startk^l  on  seeing  emerge 
from  that  cab  a  buxom,  smiling,  kindly- 
looking  persoiiflge  in  whom  he  at  once 
recogniscnl  Mrs.  Johnson's  mother.  He 
was  by  no  means  so  much  sttirtled  after 
this,  when,  having  rushed  to  the  door 
and  admitted  his  good  mother-in  law, 
another  figure,  that  of  his  runaway  wife, 
followed,  with  Bid^y  in  her  arms. 

Mrs  Johnson  seemed  scarcely  to  dare 
look  at  her  husband,  as  she  followed  her 
mother  intf)  the  best  parlour. 

Tlie  old  lady  seated  herself  in  a  chair 
as  though  determined  to  make  herself 
nt  home ;  and  then,  utterly  regardless 
of  Johnson's  presence,  proceeded  to  take 
off  her  bonnet;  this  done,  she  raised 
the  skirt  of  her  dress,  and  produced* 
from  some  mysterious  hiding-place  or 
other,  a  cap  of  such  wondrously 
elaborate  structure,  that  how  it  could 
have  survived  the  mil  way  journey  with- 
out 60  much  as  being  crushed  appeared 
a  downright  mystery.  She  adjusted 
her  cap  before  the  chimney-glass,  and 
then  sat  down  again  prepared  for  any- 
thing. 

'And  now  then,'  said  the  old  lady, 
looking  across  to  where  Johnson  stooid 
regarding  her  and  his  wife  by  turns 
with  an  odd,  puzzled  look.  *  Now  then, 
let  us  have  it  out.  This  silly  girl  of 
mine  came  home  last  night  with  an  ab- 
Boid   story — I  scarce   know  what—of 


vour  liavin^  5"m''''n!;'r  I  .dy-lovi*  e^^n- 
reah.d  in  the  unku'Wii  i»  ^-luna  ul  u.e 
Cuy.' 

•  I  I'  exclaimed  J-lmj-jn,  in  astuni^li 
ment. 

'  Dnu't  internipt  m*"*.'  coi.^iuTwil  ti"* 
old  l.iuy.  *  I  Slid  t'l  the  slu}*;d  ^hild, 
*'  M.irv  Jane,  mv  d<  ar,  I  d  mi  )>*  hvw* 
it.  But.  ritrht  or  wmug,  I  will  take  you 
back  and  s«  e  ul>out  if.  To-morrow,  my 
dear,  id  Ci^ristma.vDav,  when  no  w.'.v 
should,  lujd^'r  unv  eii'.'um>tances,  V** 
away  from  hor  hnsband's  honic.  *'  In 
liu't,"  the  old  Indy  added  l>y  wtiy  of 
j)arenthesi^,  "  if  I  were  not  my^-lf  a 
widow,  I  would  not  have  c»>me  with  her, 
even  on  tliis  occasion/'  So  we  pack.d 
ourselves  off  bv  the  first  tnun  tLi^ 
moniing,  and  here  we  are.' 

•Why,  Mary  Jane,'  crii^l  Johnson,  C5 
soon  OS  the  old  ladv  allowed  him  a 
chance  of  getting  in  a  wonl.  '  Wi-i.i 
have  vou  lleen  drc«ndug  about?  la 
Lidydove  in  the  City'!' 

Then  Mrs.  Johnson  told  him  all. 
Her  disobeying  his  commands;  h^r 
calling  at  his  office ;  ixid  hor  interview 
with  the  gorgeous  female.  ^Vll,  pre- 
cisely as  we  have  already  told  the  reader. 

•  Eh  !  Then,  by  Jove !'  crioti  Johnsr»D, 
smiling  in  spite  of  himself,  *  you've  Ix  <"n 
to  the  office  of  old  Johnson,  tlie  bill 
discounter,  on  tho  second  floor.  A 
pretty  sort  of  Christmas  he'U  upend  tr- 
day !  His  wife's  as  jealous  as  a  l.ip- 
popotamus,  and  goes  there  daily  to  wu- 
ness  his  interviews  with  liis  feiiii^U. 
clients.' 

•  What  r  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jolinson. 
much  relieved.  •  It  was  then  not  your 
office  that  I  went  to'?  Yet  siny.'she 
added,  'tliey  distinctly  told  me  there 
was  not  another  Johnson  on  the  pre- 
mises.' 

•  Nor  is  there,'  replied  her  hnsbond  : 
'  and  in  this  &ct  lies  all  with  which  I 
feel  I  have  to  reproach  myself.  While  • 
in  that  building  I  am  no  Johnson.  Heiir 
me,  "Mmj  Jane,  and  pardon  my  silly 
pride.  When  I  met  my  recent  pecuniary 
reverses,  and  had  to  put  up  with  a  very 
much  inferior  position,  I  did  not  lilx; 
that  my  name  which  had  previously 
stood  so  well  in  the  City  ahoold  be  de- 
graded ;  80  I ' 

•Don*t  aayyou  took  another  name/ 
interrupted  liis  wife.  *  It  sounds  so 
base — BO  like  a  swindler.  Don't  aay 
you  took  another  name.' 

•  I  did  not,'  answered  Johnson,  '  bat 
instead,  I  dispensed  with  a  portion  of 
that  which  was  mine  by  right;  and  the 
individual  who  was  fbrm^ly  known  a» 
Hamilton  Johnson,  Esq.^  became,  when 
forced  to  accept  the  situation  of  clerk 
and  messenger  at  a  poor  thirty-BhiHingr 
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salary,  plain  Mr.  Hamilton.  60,  my 
dear  girl,  believe  me  when  I  tdl  ^n 
that  toe  one  sole  reason  of  my  opposing 
your  calling  at  my  offioe  in  the  City, 
was  that  I  had  no  oi&ce  of  my  own  for 
yon  to  call  at 

Mrs.  Jc^nson  threw  herfielf  Into  her 
husband's  arma.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  enter  into  details  of  what  she  said  to 
him— this  husband  of  hers,  who,  while 
she  thonght  he  had  been  deoeiving  her, 
had  only  planned,  and  schemed,  and 
plotted  to  save  her  from  anxiety  or 
worry ;  of  what  she  thought  of  him,  how 
pmud  she  was  of  him,  or  of  how  she 
imdkned  forgiveness  for  her  doubts. 

But  how  did  it  happen,  possibly  the 
reader  may  inquire,  that  llis.  Johnson 
had  not  fbund  out  t^e  office  of  the  com- 
pany in  whose  service  Johnson  held 
this  subordinate  position  ? 

Qood  reader,  please  remember  Christ- 
maa  is  not  only  a  great  home  festival ; 
it  is  also  one  of  the  legal  quarter  days. 
The  great  Sugar-cane  and  Molasses 
Company  (limited)  not  finding  their 
shares  go  oS  with  the  rapidity  that  had 
been  anticipated,  had  given  up  the  ex- 
pensive offices  Ihey  haa  hitherto  occu- 
pied. This  Company's  name  it  was  that 
had  lust  been  obliterated  by  the  smudge 
of  whitey-brown  paint  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
had  observed  the  previous  day  on  the 
fiistfioor  ofNo.  56. 

And  now,  once  more,  a  cab  draws  up 
at  Johnson's  door,  and  again  therefrom 
alights  a  female.  Mrs.  Johnson,  peep- 
ing over  the  blind,  is  utterly  bewildered 
as  she  reoognises  in  the  new  arrival 
The  other  Mrs.  Johnson  f 
(The  foxy-looking  clerk  had  ex- 
ecuted his  connniasion  thoroughly,  and 
had  dodged  the  steps  of  our  Mrs.  J^ohnson 
to  her  home.) 

She  went  herself  to  the  door  to  admit 
the  other  Mrs.  Johnson. 

*6o  madam,'  said  the  ^rgeous  one, 
'I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  your  own 
home.  1  confess  I  was  somewhat  curious 
to  learn  where  and  what  your  home 
might  be.  And  after  the  very  affec- 
tionate interest  you  expressed  j^estdrday 
in  my  husband,  common  civility  de- 
manded that  I  should  return  your  call. 
I  am  here,  as  you  perceive.* 

*  Madam/  said  Johnson,  interposing, 
*  tliroua;h  a  strange  series  of  mistakes, 
my  wife  yesterday  called  at  your  hus- 
band*8  office,  believing  it  to  be  mine.  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  ner.' 

The  appeanmoe  on  the  scene  of  a 
Johnson,  who  was  not  Iter  Johnson, 
«K)mewliat  staggered  the  prooonccivod 
opinions  of  the  gorgeous  one.  She  in- 
stituted qXL  sorts  of  inquiries  into  the 
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minutest  deiails  of  the  oircomstanoes 
which  had  led  to  the  error ;  and  being 
at  length  thoroughly  convinced  that  her 
jealousy,  at  any  rate  in  this  quarter,  was 
as  groundless  as  it  was  ridiculous,  it  be- 
came her  turn  now  to  ask  forgiveness. 

She  was  assured  that  she  was 
thoroughly  forgiven — that  no  one  held 
her  answerable  for  the  circumstances 
that  had  occurred. 

But  would  the  lady  she  had  so 
wrongfully  suspected  do  her  the  great 
fovour  of  accompanying  her  home?  She 
had  had  a  terriole  scene  that  morning 
with  her  husband  ;  and  though  she  had 
no  right  to  ask  such  a  boon,  might  she 
hone  that  the  lady  would  come  with  her 
to  DO  witness  of  her  penitence  ?  Nay;  if 
she  might,  after  her  conduct  yesterda;^, 
suggest  such  a  thing,  dared  she  hope  Bu. 
Jomison  too,  and  ihe  lady  to  whom  she 
had  not  had  the  honour  of  an  introduo- 
tion,  would  dine  with  them  that  day? 

The  lady  to  whom  the  gorgeous  one 
had  not  been  introduced,  and  who  we 
need  not  say  was  our  Mrs.  Johnson's 
mother,  declared  it  to  be  her  conviction 
that  as  the  absurd  oonduct  of  the  other 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  been  the  cause  of 
their  having  no  Christmas  dinner  ready 
there,  the  very  best  thing  they  could  do 
was  to  accept  the  invitation.  (Our 
Mrs.  Johnson's  mamma  had  always 
been  noted  for  shrewd  common  sense.) 

So  after  considerable  discusalon  it  was 
decided  that  the  whole  party  should 
proceed  to  dine  at  the  house  of  old 
Johnson  the  bill-discounter. 

The  party  was  duly  introduced  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house ;  and  all  the 
perplexing  circumstances  of  the  da^  be- 
fore having  been  thoroughly  explamed, 
the  two  Johnsons  and  their  two  wives 
spent  a  regularly  meny  Christmas. 

Old  Johnson  the  bill-discounter,  in- 
deed, spite  of  his  reputation  as  a  hard 
grasping  man  in  business,  turned  out 
to  be  a  trump  in  his  own  house.  Hear- 
ing of  the  numble  position  his  newly- 
'  made  acquaintance  was  compelled  to 
occupy  down  in  the  City,  he  declared 
his  intention  of  employing  his  own  in- 
fluence to  get  him  a  considerbly  better 
engagement  in  another  qunxter. 

The  bill-discounting  Johnson  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  both  found  reason 
to  bless  the  day  they  had  been  brought 
together.  The  sweet  simple  domes- 
ticity of  the  good  little  woman  whom 
we  have  from  the  first  claimed  as '  ours,' 
had  a  magical  influence  in  banishing 
the  ridiculous  doubts  and  jealousies  (if 
her  friend,  and  altogether  in  bringing  tt» 
a  more  h(»lthy,  rational  frame  of  mind, 
*  the  other  Mrs.  Johnson.'  W.  li. 

•a 
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It  ia  atwuvd  the  way 

If  I'm  absent  a  day, 
I  might  just  aa  well  be  at  Hour  Kong  or  Bomlay. 
All  WHS  ready ;  tlio  unc  odI;  queation  iras  whether 
A  cretK  could  be  found  to  pack  all  veil  togytber. 
To  our  German  fHclotum  I  turned.    He  aiii), '  Ja,' 
He  had  found  an  old  hamper  directed  to  Ma. 
DeUghted,  I  wiole  on  the  hlank  aile  Ihe  (^ard 
Paid,  to  like  Janet  TnisUeton — core  of  the  go«d.' 

ThuD  off,  dear,  I  flew 

With  Hiss  Aonio  Carcw 
To  staj  foi'  a  vtvk.  and  l>econiG  ylt;  blae. 

(DS'tsa  Aaniu  1  bog 
To  hi;  is  an  aulJioretis,  yet  in  the  egg.^ 

Now  how  shall  I  tell  you  ?    I  am  bo  concoruNl  i 
AUb,  for  ray  paclcing — Ihe  eard  had  got  turael ! 
In  a  moment  the  ohIlJreD  were  doHc  on  their  knccB. 
And  up  lo  their  elbowa  in  f^uit  and  creaoi  cheese ; 
Wbile,  scattered  around  them,  alas  !  'tis  too  true, , 
Lay  tht  conserrcd  and  nattiee  iateaded  for  you  : 

All  my  labours  uudone 

(Which  these  ntchins  called '  fua ';  I 
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All  tbe  dndu  I  lud  Btnff^.  all  the  Xarixji  T'd  etemincd, 
All  the  lemoni  I'd  Bqueozpd,  all  thejetlies  I'd  jammed 

Into  qnoce  so  snuU 

That  one  hamper  held  aU, 
Spread  al:co(ul  irould  at  leoat  have  fiUtd  Exeter  Ball. 

To  redeem  Ihii  Bad  error,  dees,  darliog  old  Janat, 
I  Mud  jon  tbor  pheaaanta,  two  hares,  and  a  gannet : 
V         Homo  few  thinge  beside 
In  which  I  take  pride. 
Mere  trifles,  bowefer,  enarce  worthj  of  mention ; 
Small  tokens  of  love.     But  now  praj  atlentian. 


Jnst  ooe  word  to  that  sad  madcap  consin  of  mine 

2  am  really  loo  busy  U>  write  him  a  line  : 
nile  enough  to  got  through  ere  his  letters  to  mc',. 
Tell  Charlie  I  send  him,  per  P.  D.  C, 
A  watohguard  unique — quite  entirely  per  t. 
Of  mj  own  hair,  envove  in  a  plaiting  of  three. 
In  letnm  for — oh,  well  never  miud,  hell  remember — 
A  trifle  he  gave  me  to  keep  hint  Docember. 
To  sharpen  hia  wits,  tre  I  iiniahed  to  pack, 
I  thought  I'd  pop  in  just  one  amall  nut  to  crack,   ' 

No  more  and  no  less. 
In  the  form  of  a  riddle,  my  last  and  my  fir^t. 

Can  you  tell — can  he  giKas, 
Why  the  rosc-phints  he  sent  me  in  sorrow  were  nnrsw 
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Does  Cliarlic  rcmpmbcr  our  la*t  CliristniM  Eye? 
How  KO  tno  fltarted  o£C  wjlhont  tkunaa  or  leaTc, 

To  dcnr  Uncle  Pcrcj'a, 

Where  sbir  ai  a  bcnne  U 
The  Sow  (^exuleace— tbe  stream-wave  of  liTe, 

And  begatled  him  nith  patiUnjo 

Sweet  as  the  lost  time 
He  danced  litUe  childicn  and  dreamed  of  a  wife  ? 
When  we  called  in  tha  nmimcd,  wlio  vere  stricken — in  TM^i^, 
And  tlie  Mind — those  whom  sorrow  bad  blinded  with  taii?, 
And  tlie  lialt,  who  hod  liaJtctl,  stmck  hack  bj  Ihnr  lean 
tThe  poor,  matelcBB  throue  who  have  no  Littfo  dtm]  ? 

Whan  we'd  forfeits  and  soitgB, 

With  pokers  and  longs ; 
Then,  home  through  a  (ioKn-feathcrcd  flnow-storm  nt  last. 
To  tliBsonndof  the  viUngebnod,  labor  and  fife? 
Oh,  my  unolo'a  old  coachman,  the  look  Ihut  he  ai?t 
when  umd  Charlie  cried  oat,  ■  Phil,  ilon't  pray  drive  bo  fast!* 


A  Chrialmas  Medley. ' 

And  if  he  m&de  mirth  oTtts.  vaa  he  not  right? 
Twu  the  old  man's  share  of  the  merry  YiHe  night 

Perhupa  he  remembered 

Hia  May-time  of  jouth, 

Ita  fhtlio — itj  truth. 

Ere  hifl  day*  were  Decembered. 
Bo  ire  joined  in  the  laagh.    Who  could  gfive  the  cold  ahoiild 
To  a  mAn  half  aa  old  aa  Methnaelah,  or  older  ? 

Or  rather, 
Why  do  wa  not  say  '  ai  MtewtOah'tfaOier  f 
Nay,  aunt,  yon  may  mtle ;  but,  when  all's  nid  and  dime. 
He  u*w  ft  little  older,  I  conclude,  than  his  son. . 


ty  int.  jfcawuU. 

And  has  he  foi^tten  the  nuuble  wc  took 

That  glad  CbriistDUU  mon  tlu-ough  court,  alley,  and  nook 

Where  the  great  dty  aits. 
To  the  great  city  bokor'a  oho  bakei  the  tit-Uta? 
What  Bqneexing,  what  cnuhiug  \    What  crowds  thrra  were  liiere. ' 
All  clatter,  miith,  miachief,  gape,  giggle,  and  atare ; 
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To  p:as<ip,  to  tnftlo,  fo  ijn(\-ti'"iii,  and  .-«■«• 

Wliut  tiu'  sum  ol'a  iK»')r  mu'i'.s  *liniit*r  miirlit  W. 

'Twus  a  Chri-rintus  1>'Y>  tl.iiner  u>  lujk"  tli<>  hta:t  .lohe  ; 

It  wii«  notliiiii^  o.i  ciirtii  but  a  hatt«To'i  iK'tLsktik  I 

That  (■ru<M:i!  \\wi  in  it>  iKTMr  to  know, 

Y'»ii  ha<l  ni\ly  to  T».  «-r  down  tlir  rt-LrioTi.s  bflnw 

Whtrc  till-}  H>u?)«l  tiM-  roil-osdl  tili  tlio  tlark  cl'i>tb5  iire  stirr-^l. 

And  lud  a  .^'pI  :  '  >v>'  r-,   -ii-tr  a  roll 

T  ..t  I  !•.-:. rd. 
Thus  wIk'U,  tV  sji  Infill  i.hr>;"s  U  ).-i.iti\l,  rude  ;is  n  true  Ika', 
A  loii{r-i'(»atrd,  fjnaiiil,  y«-lk)\v-\V(  1)  tV-«iti'd  Hlue  1  >«•}', 
\Vhf»  qiiju'kc'il  lik<'  a  du--kiiiijL;  and  <liv.-d  like  a  <hick, 
AVith  lii.s  iniiillM-iMp  lnKrowiiii;  drp|»  a-  a  mo\v. 
For  tiR'  lii'at  til  .t  l-li'.ldiu.'^  tliv  p  .<t  luin's  put-lurk 
At  tlio  top  oflii>  vi>i(v  .sliii.-kcd  -a  '  Toad-iu-a-Uoic  1' 

At  11  al  torrihlr  ^svv^. 
V\)  from  out  tln'  duik  vix\k — like  that  .-^tniTip-  hiberu.'Vjr,^ 
'    Tliat  .•>U't'i*i('>t,  od(k',->t  ot  all  tliiriirs  iu  nattiro — 
]?OH'  the  iKikt  I  i=  man.  whiU'  n.s  tl.'*  trli«.»3t  of  a  bak«  r, 
but  sulky  and  bl ck  as  an  mubrt  .kcr, 
Or  hia  hiirlincs.s  bt.low  wi.eu  ho  ligliU  on  a  Quaker; 

Indi.L'uant  ami  srtur, 

(?h:i>tly  and  }^rim, 
Witli  all  liirt  iriKxl-liumour  quite  nijjfX'd  in  tlif  flour. 
For  he  thought  'twus  u  nickname  invent-,  d  f  *r  him  ! 

Now,  tli  rough  the  lodgr-  ^te^, 

Hark!  hIow  wind  the  waits. 

Like  a  fitmiigt^  brc^ken  link, 

Ihiw  broken  we  know  not. 
From  tlio  chain  of  the  jov- woven  blossoms  immortiil, 

Tlie  bh^Sftoms  we  i^row  not, 

Borne  down  by  the  siirhs 
Of  the  sorrowful,  tremulous  wind  as  it  flies 

Dropptd  in  love  from  tlio  brink 

Of  the  hftiivenly  portal — 
Like  a  miTibow,  broad-arched,  spanning  occau  and  she  re, 
Witli  itri  crown  to  the  croA\n  of  tlie  hftivenb  evermore. 
Bringing  tidings  of  peace  liome  to  every  man's  door  ; 

lyiuj^ie  bn'iitliea  of  the  hkies ; 

I  can  tritlu  no  more. 
The  airs  may  be  hackneyed,  the  wonls  may  seem  amall. 
The  soul  can  transmute  them  :  sweet  fancv  is  all. 
That  child  of  eternity,  aaved  from  the  Ftill ! 
Earth  to-night  is  traiLsfigured,  and  holy  the  ground, 
And  the  hour  lends  a  rapture  transcending  the  aound. 
They  sing  of  the  '  angela '  *  fair '  ever  and  •  bright,' 
And  BQQ I  where  Orioa  stands  belted  for  fight. 
Not  for  conquebt,  nr;r  wealth,  nor  for  fame,  nor  delight. 

But  for  victory  won 

Over  ill  that  is  done 

In  God's  eight, 

Over  the  bars 

Of  the  resUess-eycd,  heaYOD'tied,  earth-denied  stars 

A  star-angel  floats  down  a  ladder  of  light ! 

Like  the  moon  when  she  glides  down  some  sea-watere^.1  bay 

Where  ripple  and  spray, 

With  the  shallows  at  play, 
Dancing  under  and  over  the  rock-ribbed  way, 
Kiss  each  ridge  wliere  her  golden-laced  sandals  alight 
When  the  soul  of  her  coming  turns  midnight  to  day. 

Butf^hushJ!    They  have  changed  to  a  song  of  the  8e& 

It  is  night  on  the  ocean. 

Dark  night  as  may  be, 

And  a  tender  emotion 
Steals  over  the  wild  waters  clasped  by  the  lea. 
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U.-mrte  tht-  im'»t  dvii. 
lh,irtimeU..p 
a  Imp. 
till'  liAril  in  l)i(ii  sleep. 

r  sol's  the  w!r.l : 


!v  l!io  dchTicrali'  bi 


Fi-nrfiillv  UowD ! 
more  ia  Hio  ilmiiiii'iiK.  no  mnre  the  cioliffbt; 
d  nijlit,  kiud  Aunt  jnnet — ile«r  Ctinrlic.  good  nif;ht ! 

EiiisORA  L,  Hef 


ABOUT  HOUSEHOLD  GAMES. 

HAT  pfuticular  plirase,  '  (.'row-ap  i"»- 
plt,"  it  A  Tile  onp,  as  rite  as  •  brautitit-i 
OiJielin ;'  bat  the  mother-tnngiie  refu»>>« 
k>  BUpplj  me  witb  one  ttmt  laoit^  adr- 
qOBtelj'  esprpssca  the  roeatiiLig  to  be  tnn- 
vofeil.  Thfre  is  a  romptehensivencae  in 
the  expKij^ion  which  peculi&rly  Gu  it 
tiir  the  pliwG  nhioh  it  occiqiiea.     So  1^  it 

1   am  not  going  to  BB7  anythins^  ai 

pnnent    about   tlie   decaf    o(    gKuaiae 

of  Hciencu  in   ita  place.      Parp<>M.-ly  I 

exclude  from  mv  iidle  pnper  a  host  ni 

ntenliy  inveutci^  giuuE«>,  nio^t  iogEnioiu- 

ly  constructed,  wliiuli  are  s^ild   bv   tbc 

toy-dcalera,    Uaoy  of  thcni.  hb  extfctaes 

of  patii'Uce,  pcrB^rerBuce,  and  skill,  faaiv 

great  murit ;  but  they  are  fur  (Le  mo»t 

pert  unniitigate'Uy  dnll.     This  is  a  banl- 

worldng,  book-reading  age,  and  our  pac- 

times  Btioidd  not  call  fur  menial  exfMiou 

scarcely  Icsd  exacting  tbati  tliat  detnundtd  by  work  and  reading.    Oo  the  <!<oiitniy. 

they  ahould  provide  thoroagh  relniBtiou.    Some  modern  games  frighten  me :  (hcur 

nUKS  are  bo  hard,  and  the;  look  i»  horribly  'ocientifio'  (tbete'a  the  *  loonon* 

fellow  for  instance).    I  don't  know  much  atioat  them,  and  1  ironld  ratbei  not 

be  told. 

Parlour  croquet,  parloui  billiards,  and  bagstelle,  are  pleaaaitt  little  chattjr  g, 

kof  whsl 


Foeafbl;  there  ia  not  one  among  my  readers  who  knom  what  the  gamea  oallcil 
Ae  'Feather,'  or  'Jack's  alive,'  were  like;  thouih  donbllesi  they  can  da  thr 
teiitain,  and  take  part  in  a  chsirade.  I  mention  uieae  games  becuiae  thay  weir 
exclusively  simple ;  and  their  gland  aim  woa  to  make  peopie  laugh.    I  nmembw 


Aiout  Sotuehotd  Oanet. 
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OTKe  entering   an  old-Subioned    nota  In  the  ftir,  it  waa  msrfbodj't  dntj  to 

where  half  a  loore  of  people  were  sit-  take  oate  that  it  did  not  foil  upon  him 

ting  in  •  ciide,  ttying  to  keep  op  the  oc  her,  under  pain  of  a  forleit.      It 

famier.    The  feather  waa  of  the  lighteat  «aa  to  be  kept  up  b;  gentle  blowing, 

poanble  kind.     Having  been  laimched  Now   grant  tW  «enaible,  giare    aiM 

(  :     ~-  f 


■eriona  people  may  indulge  in  play  ot 
thia  kind  (touned  doetora  and  pliilo- 
aophen  haTs,  ere  now.  been  rauglit 
in  the  act),  and  tdl  me  who  will  resiiit 
laoghing.  It  ia  an  aawntially  ludicrous. 
ThOTe  IB  the  leather,  flcating  downward 
like  a  anow-flake.  ETerjtbing  depends 
upon  ;onr  keeping  joni,conntenanee, 


...  11  be  nostdiffiontt  How- 

ever, yon  make  a  vigorooa  effiHt:  yon 
dlBleod  yonr  cliedm,  and  struggle 
btaTely  with  the  irreaislible  and  grow- 
ing tendency  to  bunt  into  a  large 
gaSavi.  etill  the  feather  floa(«  down  ; 
the  breath  will  not  oome,  and  the  end  ia 
a  humiliating  surrender,  followed  by  the 
payment  of  a  forfeit.  There  t  if  you 
want  a  little  hearty  fun  aome  evening 
thia  December,  get  a  feather,  reader, 
.and  aet  your  friends  to  keep  it  up. 


Jock  "a  Rlive  is  inferior.  You  know 
how  a  thin  atrip  of  wood,  which  has 
been  well  lighted  and  the  Same  cs- 
tiugoighed,  coDtinuea  to  amoulder.  Well, 
you  reduce  one  to  such  a  elate,  and  then 
pass  it  rouod,  Baying, 'Jock 'a  alive.'  A 
forfeit  ia  claimed  from  the  person  in 
whose  hand  the  spark  etpires.  '  How 
ridiculous t'  says  the  reader;  and  I 
grant  the  fhct ;  but  erudite  people  hsTe 
been  known  to  discover  a  vein  of  np- 
roarioM  merriment,  hitherto  foreign  to 
them,  or  certainly  dnrmant,  in  playing 
it.  The  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  the 
dying  fire;  the  delihcnttion  vrith  which 
the  two  worda  are  pronounced  while 
the  fire  bomed  tolerably  brightly,  make 
the  interest  of  the  pastime. 

That  wise  and  witty  arckMihop,  the 
late  Biehard  Whiitcly,  was  wont  to 
amoae  himself  and  others  at  dinner- 
tables  by  pencilling  upon  little  scraps 
of  paper  little  stones ;  giving  them  to 
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his  riKlit-!]; 


Al-id  Homchhi  Cm 


Wl,„p„.,l,.,, 

,!7^-iv';,''n'H'imE 

inlo  dis„->.,  iiav 
Pile  priNl.-l  i«ii 

eicrci*'  of  nil 

.  Iin'iuifj-,  or  ;ibiliir  of 

,.f  I,)  I 


Li;-1  il  V 


■ar.lT 


.!iilK]nir[)ii!*,  l'y]iMiiiotitn;  InnjrliKr 

vi'iT>>  a.-knl,  Auil  til.!  iiii.«i-i>  tli-7 
ivi-L  iifliT  thy  ll!l|..«iiiK  fiiM,:-!!. 
[n  Im  Him.     *nnj  .|nv,ti,m  1  ^,,- 


?rlr 


■An-  1 


,  villi  ij 


SomotLIng  of  this  nature  ore  Uiu  iii- 
numcmlilD  catch  K^bs  csmmou  to 
CliriBtmos  parties.  Thejare  but  ttiQei^ 
and  aaj  lool:  Btrani^e  in  type.  But  this 
ifl  an  article  on  trifles. 
.  You  know  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
ttS.^  Well,  of  course,  all  thcBe  gamee 
are'sellB,  ia  which  the  wit  and  ingenaitj' 


of  Uie  vcnilorfi  ia  pitied  iL-iiinBl  Ihe  crr- 
Uulity  of  the  people  to  be  sold.  Wbai  a 
gentlenuiD  in  eerious  modi  ioforma  a  hAj 
that  he  can  excrciae  OTef  hur  Dmli.T- 
standing  a  magic  inflnence  of  so  petfut 
a  kind  that  ahe,  tliou)^  bliudinld.il, 
shall  be  able  to  tell  precisely  wb»t  he  iii 
doing,  witboat   any  paiaon    qieaking. 


AhoiU  HotuehM  Chimes, 
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her  cariosity  is  aroused ;  bnt  I  should 
reoommend  her  not  to  endeavour  to 
mtify  it.  Perfidious  bachelors  have 
been  known,  ere  now,  after  a  wonderful 
pantomime,  generally  supposed  to  be 
necessary  for  the  invocation  of  the  spirit 
of  mesmerism,  terminating  in  the  gentle 
closing  of  the  patient  lady's  eyes,  with 
many  assurances  that  they  roust  be  kept 
closed,  or  the  charm  will  be  broken,  to 
produce  from  w^aistcoat  pockets  forked 
sprigs  of  mistletoe,  and  to  do^weU, 
what  do  gentlemen  usually  do  when 
they  find  a  lady  under  the  mistletoe  ? 
Of  course,  mamma  is  very  angry:  of 
course  everybody  laughs  a  great  aeal, 
and  nobody,  not  even  the  lady  who  is 
facile  princeps,  can  deny  that  she  has 
been  mesmerised,  and  is  in  a  position  to 
declare  what  was  being  done  by  a  cer- 
tain impertinent  young — let  us  say  cap- 
tain (if  only  of  volunteers) — while  her 
eyes  were  closed. 

Considerable  ingenuity  is  required  for 
the  execution  of  these  tricks,  both  to 
allay  suspicion,  and  for  the  invention  of 
new  forms ;  for  it  of  course  follows  that 
they  are  soon  discovered,  and  then  be- 
come useless.  I  remember  seeing  a 
number  of  little  people  at  a  merry 
'breaking  up*  party  thrown  into  the 
utmost  perplexity  by  two  of  their  school- 
fellows. It  is  a  very  cosy  matter  to  de- 
ceive unsuspecting  yoimg  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  ages  of  twelve,  thirteen, 
and  fourteen;  but  older  people  have 
been  known  to  rack  their  brains  in 
the  fruitless  effort  to  discover  how, 
among  a  mixed  company,  r.ie  lady . 
going  behind  a  screen  could  tell  to  which 
one  another  pointed.  It  does  occur  to 
them  that  there  is  confederacy ;  but  they 
are  as  often  prepared  to  declare  that 
tliere  is  no  possible  means  by  which 
t  hey  can  do  it,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances, except  that  the  lady  behind  the 
screen  has  a  peep-hole.  Whereupon 
she  is  sent  into  the  vestibule,  if  there 
be  one,  or  the  next  room,  and  never  fails 
on  theT  question  being  put.  It  takes 
people  a  long  time  to  see  what  ati  in- 
genious use  may  be  made  of  the  word 
and  in  putting  questions.  How  much 
may  be  done  by  signalling  the  perton 
who  spoke  la&t  before  the  oonfederate 
went  into  seclusion,  or  what  significance 
may  be  given  to  a  question  of  the  nature 
of  the  one  that  preceded  it.  Many 
tricksters  with  the  aid  of  Uiese  little 
resources  have  made  merriment  for  a 
whole  party,  ere  now.  Very  simple 
little  games  they  are;  but  they  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tend(»d. 

Then  there  is  that  mystic  sdsBors 


game.  Look  at  it.  Here  we  sit  all  in 
a  row.  We  are  intent  upon  the  business 
of  passing  up  and  down  a  pair  of  scissors, 
ana  as  e^sh  one  passes  them  to  the  next 
player  i^e  says,  *  I  give  you  my  scissors 
open  ;*  and  they  are  received,  and  there 
is  a  ay  of  •  a  forfeit !  a  forfeit !'  which 
has  to  be  paid ;  but  why,  the  unfortu- 
nate player  can  in  no  way  discover ;  for 
she  observes  that  the  next  one  hands 
them  on,  and  is  not  asked  for  a  forfeit, 
though  really  there  seems  no  difference 
in  the  two  methods  of  procedure.  It  is 
at  length  declared  to  be  unfair,  and  so 
on ;  tm  some  at  last  awakened  player 
sees  the  trick,  and  cries,  •  Oh,  why  vou 
have  to  cross  your  arms  like  scissors  when 
they  are  given  to  you  open,  and  keep 
them  straight  when  they  are  sliut !'  and 
of  course  is  instantly  made  to  pay  half  a 
dozen  forfeits  for  having  prematurely 
disclosed  tlie  secret,  and  made  it  public, 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  the  fun  in 
the  game.  But  if  thos^e  who  discern  it 
keep  that  still  tongue  which  is  proverb- 
ially understood  to  make  a  wise  head, 
the  game  becomes  exciting  as  the  num- 
ber who  have  to  pay  forfeits  diminishes, 
till  at  last  there  is  perhaps  a  solitary 
one  in  the  row  who  alone  fails  to  pass 
the  scissors  in  an  inoffensive  way,  trying 
them  *opcn'  and  *shut,'  always  with 
the  same  result — always  followed  by 
demands  for  forfeits  and  excessive 
laughter. 

There  is  no  limit  to  this  sort  of  game. 
There  is  'the  cook  who  doesn't  like 
peas.*  Well  now,  that  plirase  might 
bear  its  own  explanation;  but  I  have 
known  pockets  emptied  of  knives  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  every  description  of 
article  wUch  could  be  deposited  as 
surety  for  the  just  performance  of  the 
task  imposed  tor  (fences  against  the 
laws  of  the  game.  The  cook,  having  a 
distate  for  peas,  there  is  a  consultation  as 
to  what  vegetables  will  suit  her;  and 
those  who  reoommend  'potatoes*  and 
'turnips,'  or  anything  which  has  the 
letter  p  in  it,  are  very  properly  fined. 

Some  years  ago  I  used  to  spend  a 
part  of  each  Christmas  at  a  house  where 
games  of  this  sort  formed  a  part  of  the 
merry  evenings;  and  for  weeks  before 
December  25  the  inmates  were  wont  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  getting  up 
games;  for  be  it  understood,  one  was 
never  serviceable  twice  with  the  same 
party  for  players. 

There  is  a  game  reputed  to  be  of 
Grecian  origin,  still  popular  in  the  north- 
em  counties — all  old  games  and  an- 
tique customs  linger  longest  there — 
played  in  this  wise :  One  player,  having 
been  decided  upon  by  the  drawing  m 
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or  dmpiry,    it?    I 

oppt>ni>fsl   on    1  B    Ix   k      II        il   r 

plny.rs  pnas  in  W  tn  Inr  orl  r  B  i      n  a- 

IttBtliP'liilTof  h  fcr  1  n  1  "I  t 
Bppak.  Wmil  1  jl  r  Ii%  i  I  r  np  of 
tlie  oMiprii,  n  i  [  n  nop  I  ti  n  e 
direolly  he  1  ti  bI  rr  '  U  M  tl  *  3 
<loti»  hi.-  lias  I"  l(iii-<  I  n  nn  I  o  I  r  It 
will  be  i™i1  ly  cone  vett  II  nt  n  vm- 
(InliratO  p<TPP|ilinn  of  tfiiicli  irmilil  he 
miiiinil;  in  fuet,  it  is  so  ilclii-iitc  thnt 
it  ii  mrroly  a  mnlfcr  of  giK-j's-mirk. 


reiving  s  'gentle  tap,'  be  u  fortonate 
n»  Oay,  when  the  cbobbj  flngera  of 
Iltunma  attod  as  balm  io  bit  olown- 
beaten  pulma.  Bat  thm,  at  what  t,  roet 
lie  purchaatd  his  i^lief;  for  wonid  Dot 
the  (air  Buxoma  immediately  have  to 
lulapt  hinelf  to  tlie  Tecumbeiit  postnra 
and  the  .tlatM  from  which  'he  bad  «h- 


Tliere  is  a  catch  game  of  (his  errt, 
oiled  'hot  oocklra  for  two;'  llic  point 
of  the  game  lying  in  Iwo  players  »gn(t- 
ing  to  go  down  together,  wbetcupoii  on« 
ri^ea  noiseleaiily,  and  diips  che  otbel, 
who  of  cDimo  accnies  everybody  bnt  tlie 
pereoD  euppoeed  to  be  bis  partner  in 
affliction. 

These  gnmes  most  be  held  to  ti«  • 
sort  of  borse  play,  and  thtrefore  oMec- 
tionsble ;  IbrtiiDBlely  they  are  declining- 
'  Hot  cookies '  might,  were  it  not  fin  lbs 
litct  that  foes  hit  very  hud,  and  tiiaii* 
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an  afi«icl  of  hitting  leas  hard,  for  feu  it 
ahoold  luad  to  detection,  onable  a  nan 
to  diaxiver  who  lomd  him  ud  nlio 
didn't;  bat  what  an  opportunity  it 
would  give  for  tlie  '  pajment  of  old 
uxaea.'  It  ironld  be  bs  good  as  a,  Bhin- 
_■ i_jj  under  the  pretext  of  football 


playing, 
oual  J  as  e 


'  I  iGmember  what  violeat  games  i 
to  have  in  wiutcr.  Plak\  is  it  not,  who 
eavs  that  a  boy  is  the  must  vicious  of 
all  wild  beasts?  Thero'B  a  good  deal  of 
troth  in  it,  too.  I  Kir  a  lot  of  Uds 
pla;riiig  a  game  known  as  (ouch-cap, 
not  long  ago.     This   was  how  it  was 


Syed.  A  lad  stood  at  a  post  willi 
cap  over  hia  foca.  Cantloutif,  a 
big  fellow — I  am  Bura  he  was  a  boUy — 
went  up  and  touobed  it.  I' Who  was  it?' 
oue  a^ed  '  fiimmoos,'  said  the  lad. 
'  No,'  was  the  roplj :  and  then  they  all 
(there  were  at  least  twelve  to  one^  nt  to 
knock  and  beat  him  with  knotted  hand- 
keiahic&  and  leathern  thongs,  while  he 
ran  thirty  yards  and  l>ack  again ;  aod 
some  of  the  fellows  waited  by  the  way, 
and  caught  hi^  huge  vba^uo.  That 
sort  of  f£y  ( I )  used  to  be  very  [»evaleii  t ; 
but  it  is  larely  seen  now. 

"       lend  me  to  piarerba.    I  don't 
sting  prorerbs,  which  an  ordi- 


narily Yetf_  dull.  They  are  sddom  well 
acted ;  an  iiniDense  worfroba  is  required 
to  dieM  for  them ;  there  are  nnpleaaant 
delays,  and  only  the  iow  act.  wliile  thu 
maaj  look  on.  Now  I  object  to  that 
apon  principle.  To  be  good,  a  game 
must  molude  all  who  wish  to  play. 
Proyetbs  in  the  good  old  s^le  does  thk 
It  is  a.  quiet  cosy  game;  we  tiaed  to 
place  It  at  the  bead  of  'sitting  still' 
games.  I  mean  that  sort  of  proverbs  in 
which  one  person  '  goes  ont,  while  the 
others  det^mino  what  it  shall  be,  and 
give  the  words  out  to  he  introduced  in 
tlie  answers  to  the  qucetions  put.  There 
is  scope  for  genius  there.  When  you 
get  on  Bwkward  word,  a  partioular 
mnnouylliibK  conspicuous  by  ita  in&s- 
qatiit  use  in  common  couyetscition,  lode 


what  iuveation.  prompt  and  snbtle,  is 
required  to  bring  it  in  natntaUy.  Such 
a  word,  you  kjiow,  as  •  bush '  or  '  deviL' 
Why,  a  noyice  ignoniioiously  tietmys 
the  whole  prorcrb  by  it ;  but  your  good 
player  inboduces  half  a  doien  words 
from  other  proverbs  equaDy  exoepttoDal 
in  chaiacter,  and  with  the  skill  of  a 
f^tcer  parries  the  question,  or  senda  the 
asker  on  a  wrong  track, 

To  what  fun-loving  spirit,  wliat  genial 
Grecjan,  does  the  worid  stand  indebted 
forbhndman'sbuff?  Would  that  I  knew 
it,  thati  might  immortalise  it  in  (aidtals 
ontluBpagie.  Was  ererguno so  simpler 
Id  the  intCBiotB  of  miiitti  I  agree,  iny 
deardorinda,  thatyon  should  B[^y  your 
handkerchief  to  my  eyes,  deprive  roe  of 
a,  sovereign  Benae;  having  done  to,  I 
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•ubniit,  still  in  the  iBteieets  of  fun,  thai 
you  should  pinch*  pall,  pnah,  twist, 
turn,  twirl,  oo^^le,  ooaz,  cry  *fiie !  fire !* 
sod  otherwise  delude,  deceive,  and  msi- 
troat  me.  I  will  torn,  and  turn,  and 
turn,  and  still  go  on,  doing  my  best  to 
oatoh  yon:  and  when  I  do  so  I  ahaK 
haTe  the  privilege  of  the  blind,  and 
ffball  pass  my  fingers  over  your  face,  as 
Nydia  pasKd  hers  over  that  of  Qkuicus. 
I  shall  know  yon,  be  assured.  I  shall 
name  you,  be  also  assured;  I  shaU 
apply  to  your  eyes  the  bandage;  and 
then— why  it  is  Christmas,  and  there  is 
mistletoo  on  the  ceiling,  and  I,  too^  oan 
deceive. 

Blind  man's  buff,  or  hood  man  blind, 
in  at  onee  the  oldest,  most  popular,  and 
charming  of  our   English   Christmas 

fGDes.  Kather  rompish,  it  is  true,  and 
believe  there  are  very  polite  people 
who  refuse  to  play  at  it.  I  hope  the 
praaervation  of  their  dignity  (?)  com- 
peiMates  for  the  merriment  they  lose, 
it  is  a  homely  game,  not  open  to  quite 
such  grave  objection:!  on  the  port  of 
Lady  Blarney  and  Mias  Carolina  Wilhel- 
mina  Amelia  Skeggs  as  those  ladies 
discovered,  on  finding  the  Vicar's  family 
playing  hunt  the  slipper  at  neighbour 
Flunl»rough'8 ;  but  there  are  people 
who  think  it  nearly  as  bad.  It  is  dearly 
a  Christmas  luxury ;  and,  like  any  other 
rich  accompaniment  ti  the  season, 
should  be  taken  sparingly.  Too  mnc^ 
plum-cake  is  not  good  for  xom ;  and  the 
same  mav  be  said  of  blind  n»ja's  buff. 
It  should  come  in  with  the  holly  and 
the  ivy ;  and  when  they  are  token  down 
irem  the  wall  it  should  depart,  and  be 
no  more  seen  or  heard  till  anotlier  winter 
brings  another  Christmas.  But  that 
first  game,  how  charming  it  is  I  The 
pent-up  mirth  of  a  year  seems  suddenly 
to  be  let  looee,  and  it  rushes  down  in  a 
wonderful  torrent,  like  that  which  tears 
along  the  river  when  the  snows  melt 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says, 

*  A  CbrUtmat  gambol  oft  woald  cheer 
A  poor  man't  hefirt  tbrongh  half  the  jear. ' 

And  what  gambol  so  cheerftd  as  this, 
with  its  deep-toned  laughter,  dying  now 
and  ogpoin  into  a  solemn  stillness  (under 
the  'ffllent  system,'  during  which  yon 
can  hear  the  wind  in  the  chimney  and 
the  rain  on  the  roof),  when  the  blind 
man  feels  his  way  along  the  wall  to  a 
comer  where  he  hears  tlie  rustle  of  silk ; 
but  arrives  only  to  find  that  the  bird  has 
flown.  How  tne  silence  bewilders  him  I 
It  is  worse  than  the  roar  and  the  pindi- 
ings  and  pullings.  Don't  tell  me  that  it 
is  not  polite.  It  is  hearty  and  English ; 
brimful  of  innocent  mirthfulnoss.    For 


two  thousand  years  it  has  been  irhat  it 
is  now.  There  have  been  fiacrilegions 
mflddlers  who  have  aonght  to  improve 
it;  but  they  cooldn't  do  it  It  ia  almost 
the  one  solitary  game  which  hss  defied 
timew  It  stands  immutable:  sod  chil- 
dren wfll,  in  after  days,  be  putting  amy 
school  bookfl^  singing, 

« To-dajr't  tlM  iaiiosr.  to^morrow't  the  ca^ 
Tte  Mat  day  after  w«  ihaU  break  vfu' 

And  it  would  puzzle  most  of  them  to  nr 
which  they  Uked  beet,  oake  or  bliod 
man's  buff.  See  with  what  intecf«t 
they  watch  the  application  of  Uie 
bandage ;  and  how  tney  hold  up  fhfir 
tiny  fliigez«,  and  aak  how  many,  so  that 
they  may  be  qtrite  sure  thai  there  if  a? 
peep-hole.  'The  man  who  would  peep 
would  pick  a  pocket.  He  ought  to  be 
pilloriea  for  an  nonr. 

Talking  of  peeping,  allow  me  to  gi^' 
in  parenmesis,  a  passage  I  met  wm  is 
•  Tusser  Bedivivus^'  anent  the  «>^i?^' 
and  anoUier  sport,  produced  by  •Wip- 
ing '  a  man.    •  There  was,  yeare  ago,  in 
the  age  of  oock-iightin^,  a  custom  pre- 
valent on  Shrove  Tuesday  of  •  threshing 
the  &t  hen,"  as  it  was  called,  a  m(^t 
brutal  practice.     One  of  ihe  metbodj 
was  to  sling  a  hen  at  a  man^s  back,  aou 
tie  to  his  ankles  horse  bells;  other  men 
were  then  blindfolded,  and,  with  cadgeii 
in  their  hands,  they  chased  the  feUo^ 
about  some  large  enclosure.    The  frfwir 
with  the  hen  aoifting  as  well  as  he  csa 
they  follow  the  sound,  and  sometimes 
hit  him  and  his  hen ;  other  times,  if  ^^ 
oan  get  behind  one  of  them,  ther  thtm 
each  other  well  favouredly;  but  the 
jest  is,  the  maids  are  to  blind  the  fel- 
lows, which  they  do  with  their  aprons; 
and  the  cunning  baggages  will  endctf 
their  sweethearts  witn  a  peeping^hole 
while  t^e  others  look  out  as  sharp  to 
hinder  if    This  was,  after  all,  only  a 
sort  of  boisterous  blind  man's  bnii^  the 
ordinary  pmctloe  of  tying  up  one  J0»n  t 
eyes  anid  leaving  the  rest  firee  being  i^* 
verted.    It  is  now  obsolete;  the  only 
relic  of  it  remaining  being  ooearfonsBf 
got  up  by  q)ecula&r8,  wno  attract  » 
multitude  of  people  to  see  men  hnnt  a 
pig  bearing  a  belt    Whoever  strifcw  « 
IS  to  have  it ;  but  as  all  the  men  hare 
corresponding  bells,  and  as  piggy  S^ 
away  and  lies  ouietly  down  while  the* 
move  about,  uie  result  is  that  th^ 
thrash  one  another,  but  nobody  wis^ 
the  prize.    I  saw  this  gome  played  one 
Christmas,  in  a  country  town,  m  presence 
of  an  eager  and  admiring  throng. 

To  return.  I  ignore  '  shodow  bnii 
and  '  buff  in  the  diiair,'  and,  in  short 
all  the  *buflQi'  but  the  original  co^ 
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They  are  '  spurioas,'  as  the  adTertiflers 
say. 

Did  anybody  ever  try  to  play  the 
game  hj  daylight?  I  did  onootirhen 
we  were  snowed-up  in  a  country  house, 
and  time  hung  heavy  on  our  hands; 
but  it  was  a  most  wretched  failure. 
Artificial  light  seems  as  necessaiy  for 
it  aa  for  a  pantomime.  MoU  that  in 
the  evening  pass  for  wit,  fiill  dead  upon 
the  ear;  people  won't  laugh,  in  &ci, 
they  can't  do  it,  over  the  game  in  the 
day-time.  It  is  at  night,  after  a  loung- 
ing, gossiping  morning,  a  ramble  in  the 
park  with  dog  and  gun,  and  an  early 
dinner  in  the  mding  light,  that  it  ought 
to  be  played.  The  Imowledge  that  it 
is  anowm^  or  raining,  or  freezing  very 
hard  outside  adds  something  to  the  zest 
with  which  it  is  played. 

It  is  so  with  most  of  these  household 
games.    There  is  'turn  the  treucher,' 
a  capital  game ;  all  vivacity  under  the 
lamp,  but  miserably  dull  at  mid-day. 
Of  the  myriad  forfeit  games  this  is  pro- 
bably the  best.    The  whole  circle  is 
Icept  on  the  qui  vive.  Who  will  be  called 
next^  ?    What  is  a  fair  spin  ?    I  confess 
I  don't  know.    I  have  seen  ladies  give 
the  irencher  just  the  faintest  idea  of  a 
twiat,  and  when  the  motion  that  resulted 
was  half  over,  call,  with  a  most  provok- 
ing coolness  a  number,  with  the  greatest 
certainty  of  a  forfeit  beiug  incurred. 
But  then,  I  dare  say,  the  owner  of  the 
number  deserved  it ;  and  of  course  he 
had  the  power  to  retaliate  there  and 
then.    It  IS  a  laughing,  gossiping  game, 
that  goes  on  rapidly ;  and  all  attempts 
at '  copious  conversation '  are  frustrated ; 
for  only  let  it  be  seen  that  a  lady  or  gen- 
tleman is   interested  in  talking  to  a 
neighbour,  and '.they  are  immediately 
called  out,  and  thus  separated.    But  it 
is  in  the  delicacy  of  touch  required  to 
insert  the  finger-tips  under  the  settling 
trencher,  the  agUity  of  movement,  and 
the  graceful  stooping  posture  that  it 
nooessitates,  that  the   greatest  charm 
lies.    Nowhere  does  a  graceful  woman 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  displaying 
her  nace,  and  *  showing  her  paces,'  as 
somebody  once  said,  to  an  admiring 
circle,  tlian  when  she  has  to  take  up  a 
trencher :  and,  certainlv,  nowhere  does 
a  clownish  gait  and  awkwardness  make 
80  unfortunate  a  display  of  itselfl    Of 
course  there  is  a  foneit  every  time  the 
player  fiedls  to  take  up  the  trencher 
oefore  it  is  still ;  and  as  this  occurs  pretty 
often,  the  mistress  of  the  game  soon  fills 
her  basket   with  those   miscellaneous 
articles,  the  redemption  of  which  is  to 
**Jco  place  by-and-by. 
.   ForttUs  are,  in  the   abstract,  very 


good.  They  enter  into  hundreds  ol 
uhristmas  games ;  and  the  performance 
of  penalties  imposed  upon  those  who 
incur  them  might  be  amusing.  I  say 
mt^Ai  be,  because,  as  a  rule,  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  most  lamentably  weak  euibi* 
tion  which  can  be  made  by  a  set  ot 
people  doing  their  best  to  be  merry. 
Anything  more  absolutely  absurd,  not 
to  use  a  stronger  adjective,  than  th& 
majority  of  tasks  commanded  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  players,  cannot  be 
imagined.  Of  course  it  would  be  toa 
much  to  expect  anything  very  great. 
But  ^ood  taste  and  mirth  might  be 
combmed  in  them.  Probably  it  is  to 
the  &et  that  they  seldom  or  never  have 
been,  that  a  good  many  wholesome, 
pleasant  games  have  decayed.  Yon 
can't  cry  forfeits  by  the  books.  They 
must  arise  out  of  the  circumstances,  and 
be  regulated  by  the  ability  and  cha* 
racter  of  the  individual  who  is  to  per- 
fonn  the  penitentiary  act  I  never  nad 
the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  a  party 
where  the  forfeit  crving  wasn't  a  failure, 
where  almost  everybody  was  not  ordered 
to  do  something  they  could  not  do,  and 
where  mamma  didn't  interpose,  with 
good  reason,  and  save  her  daughter 
from  being  made  uncomfortable  by  some 
imposition  as  silly  as  it  was  inappro- 
priate. 

This  may  be  thought  to  strike  a  fifttal 
blow  at  the  root  of  all  forfeit  games. 
But  it  is  not  so.  To  incur  the  forfeit  is 
in  itself  quite  sufficient,  without  ulterior 
consequences.  Of  course  it  must  be 
demanded,  and  atonement  may  be 
insisted  upon,  when  practicable. 

We  are  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
French  in  our  household  games.  We 
seem  to  ding  to  them  more,  and  to  be 
able  to  extmct  merriment  from  trifles 
they  would  consider  insignificant  There 
are,  nevertheless,  some  games  described 
in  *  L'Almanach  des  Jeux  de  Boci^t^* 
which  might  be  Anglicised  with  advan* 
tage  to  our  common  stock.  I  don't 
mean  any  of  their  complimentary  games 
or  their  intricate  ones.  Intricacy,  so  far 
from  being  a  merit  in  English  eyes,  is  of 
itseir  a  great  defect,  unless  it  brings  a 
laige  result,  and  this  is  scarcely  the 
case.  They  have  a  game  called  'the 
sccretaiy,'  which  I  once  played  with 
some  clever  people.  It  was  a  good  game 
intellectually,  and  there  was  some  merri- 
ment in  it  It  had  the  advantage  of 
being  playable  in  daylight  too.  If  I 
describe  it,  it  may,  some  of  these  Christ- 
mas mornings,  serve  to  wile  awayj  a 
morning  hour  in  some  country  house. 

A  secretary  is  appointed,  who  distri- 
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butes  to  every  ]>i(iyor  a  lilunk  piece  if 
paper.  Eooh  one  atiliB  Lia  nauie,  luiil 
rttunia  it  Tlie  pH|ierid  nro  luiiLt'd,  htuI 
iigaiu  diiitributijii ;  when  cvijj'boily 
writes  Eumclhiu);  under  Che  namu  cou- 
ii^rmnj;  the  cliumcUT,  &o,  of  Ihc  own«r 
uf  it  Onco  Hjrnin  tdey  are  colleci'it 
iDist'l,  and  roicl  by  the  Bttretary.  No- 
body kuowB  who  it  is  kIio  hna  saliriiitxl 
or  complimented,  as  the  caite  may  be ; 
and.  if  the  plajcn  are  clever,  the  result 
is  amusing. 

Yet  a  vord.  I  have  not  meDtioned 
ran!*,  Tliey  ore  not  good  plByfi:llows 
in  my  acnse  of  Cliriatmaa  play.  Specu- 
lation, viiigi-tt-ii»,  and  '  beggar  lay 
ni'i^hbODr,'  tire  lively,  but  only  mode- 
ntlt-'iy  BO.  Flny  is  tollicm  irhat  a  family 
(!ollntiy<liinre  is  to  u  btnlily  lict  of  ijuad- 


rillos.  It  is  lo  eamee  plavi,>i|  in  Oiv 
liou.;o-place  Uiat  I  look  lurk  ViH.'.i 
tTt-utt.it  plensuru.  Games  tliat  ma>U 
tlic  at  otiier  timi^s  silent  cloqucut,  and 
tlie  dull  emuung :  thai  made  the  eyt^ 
Efiurkle  and  the  check  plow.  The  purt) 
witi  wlioin  I  played  tiitiu — wt  ealled 
ourselves  the  Ajiti-Scrous'-  Society — 
broke  ap  long  ago.  Some  of  its  members 
ore  no  longer  seen,  some  perished  in 
battle,  s»mu  nenl  on  the  vrong  tack, 
some  are  in  strange  lauds  under  strange 
akiLS,  and  some  upon  the  tfas:  but 
never  eonint  the  time  when  we  wnvt 
the  UoUy  round  the  Ciiristmas  hairtlj. 
far  or  near,  that  the  recollection  -f 
those  games  does    not  camo  bock  I'' 
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